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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 

Meeting  of  Ootober  I2th,  1892. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held 
in  the  Society's  rooms,  No.  17  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  October 
12th,  1892,  at  4  p.m. ;  the  Rev.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  Vice-* 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in 
the  Japan  Mail^  were  taken  as  read. 

The  election  of  J.  T.  Swift,  Esq.,  of  Tokyo,  and  Rev.  J.  L. 
Patton,  of  Mayebashi,  to  membership  in  the  Society,  was  reported 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Pbofbssor  Milne  brought  forward  and,  after  some  explanatory 
remarks,  moved  his  amendment  to  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  of  the  Society,  as  proposed  by  him  at  the  last  Gteneral  Meeting. 
Mr.  White  seconded  the  motion,  and,  after  remarks  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  by  Dr.  Divers  and  Mr.  Tyng,  the  motion  was  put 
to  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  WioMORE*s  "  Special  Report  on  Materials  for  the  Study 
of  Private  Law  in  Old  Japan  "  was  taken  as  read. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  Librarian,  Mr.  White,  who 
in  the  absence  of  the  author  read  extracts  from  a  paper  on  "  Date 
Masamune  "  by  C.  Meriwether,  Esq. 

The  Chairman,  with  Dr.  Divers,  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Perin, 
took  part  in  the  brief  discussion  which  followed.    Some  photographs- 
illustrative  of  the  paper  were  then  handed  about  for  inspection. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  author  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
for  his  valuable  contribution,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  February  15th,  1893. 
A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
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rooms  of  the  Society,  No.  17,  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  February  15th, 
1893,  at  4  p.m. ;  the  Rev.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

From  the  Council  the  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the 
election  of  the  following  members  : — on  November  2nd,  1892,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hepburn,  as  an  honorary  member  ; — on  December  7th,  1892,  Rev. 
Otis  Gary,  Rev.  J.  A..  B.  Scherer  and  Prof.  Edmund  Buckley  as 
ordinary  members,  and  Sir  James  Lyall,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.  as  a 
life  member  ;  on  February  8th,  1893,  Dr.  K.  Florenz  and  Rev. 
R.  A.  Thomson  as  ordinary  members  and  A.  Chion,  Esq.,  as  a  life 
member ;  and  on  February  15th,  1893,  the  Rev.  John  Wier  as  an 
ordinary  member. 

Thereafter  a  paper  was  read  by  Percival  Lowell,  Esq.,  on  '*  Eso- 
teric Shintoism." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  interesting  paper  Mr.  W. 
B.  Mason  said  that  he  had  heard  of  walking  over  fire,  but  as  a 
Buddhistic  ceremony.  The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  heard  of  such 
phenomena  as  connected  with  Ryobu- Shinto,  not  with  pure  Shinto. 
Mr.  Lowell  said  that  in  another  paper  he  would  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  connection  of  these  phenomena  with  Buddhism. 

The  Chairman  in  the  name  of  the  Society  thanked  Mr.  Lowell 
for  his  valuable  contribution  to  its  Transactions.  A  paper  by  Mr. 
£.  H.  Parker,  entitled  **  Touching  Burmese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Korean,"  was  taken  as  read. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  March  8th,  1893. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  No.  17  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday, 
March  8th,  1893,  at  4  p.m. ;  the  Vice-President,  Rev.  George 
William  Knox,  D.  D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  paper  entitled  *' Esoteric  Shintoism — Part  Second,'*  was  then 
read  by  its  author,  Percival  Lowell,  Esq.  This  was  a  continuation 
of  the  paper  read  by  the  same  author  before  the  Society,  February 
15th,  1893. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  suggestive  paper  the  Rev 
Dr.  Greene  spoke  of  a  conversation  with  one  of  his  servants  who 
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had  told  him  of  a  custom  in  one  district  of  the  province  of  Ise 
for  the  men  at  the  ages  of  17,  25  and  42  years  to  go  to  the  temple 
for  special  religious  services  in  which  the  worshipper  was  put 
into  some  such  trance  as  Mr.  Lowell  had  described. 

Mr.  Clay  McCadley  questioned  whether  there  were  more  in- 
stances of  cataleptic  conditions  in  Japan  than  elsewhere  and  spoke 
of  cases  within  his  own  observation  in  America  which  illustrated 
a  similar  mental  state.  He  considered  these  phenomena  merely 
■an  abnormal  development  of  our  own  natural  faculties  and  regarded 
Mr.  Lowell's  contributions  to  this  subject  as  of  much  importance. 
He  looked  for  great  gain  from  the  better  knowledge  of  these  little 
understood  endowments  of  the  human  mind. 

Mr.  Milne  asked  Mr.  Lowell  if  he  were  quite  sure  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  manifestations  which  he  had  described,  and 
if  he  had  really  tested  the  physical  sensibility  of  Shinto  occultists 
when  in  a  state  of  trance  by  running  pins  into  them.  Mr.  Lowell 
replied  that  there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  and  he  had  chosen 
the  body  of  the  subject  between  the  shoulders  as  the  most  sensitive 
part  for  the  test.  No  sign  of  feeling  had  been  shown  though  he 
ran  the  pin  repeatedly  into  the  flesh. 

Mr.  Lowell  controverted  Mr.  McCauley's  view  that  there  was  as 
much  of  the  sort  of  thing  described  in  the  paper  to  be  found  in 
America  as  in  Japan.  He  also  differed  in  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  results  to  flow  from  a  knowledge  of  such  conditions.  To 
him  they  seemed  like  atavism. 

Messrs.  Liscomb,  Mason  and  White  also  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion and  asked  questions  which  Mr.  Lowell  answered,  giving  an 
illustration  of  the  finger  charms  and  chant  referred  to  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  in 
conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  and  the  Society  to  the  author  for 
his  interesting  contribution  the  hope  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Lowell 
would  follow  up  what  he  had  already  written  by  yet  other  papers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  AprU  12tli,  1893. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society,  No.  17,  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  April  12th, 
1893,  at  4  p.m. ;  the  Rev.  George  WiUiam  Knox,  D.D.,  Vice-President, 
in  ihe  Chair. 
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The  minates  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  reported  from  the  Council  that  the  Bey.  Clay 
McCauley  had  resigned  his  office  as  Corresponding  Secretary  on 
account  of  his  approaching  departure  for  America,  and  J.  H.  Long- 
ford, Esq.,  had  been  elected  to  the  office  in  his  room. 

It  was  also  announced  that  Dr.  E.  Miyabe,  of  Sapporo,  had 
been  elected  as  an  ordinary  member. 

Mr.  S.  TsuDA,  of  Tokyo,  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  machine 
invented  and  used  by  Inu  Chukei,  the  eminent  Japanese  surveyor 
and  cartographer  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  about  whom  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Cargill  O.  Knott  was  published  in  Volume  XVI,  part 
II,  at  page  193,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  This  machine 
had  been  found  by  Mr.  Tsada  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of 
InO  Chukei.  It  was  so  made  as  to  measure  and  register  the 
distance  over  which  it  might  be  drawn  up  to  100,000  ken ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  if  taken  backward,  the  machine  would  subtract 
the  distance  so  retra veiled. 

Dr.  Divers  said  that  he  had  supposed  all  of  Ino's  instruments 
were  enclosed  in  his  monument  erected  not  many  years  ago  in 
Tokyo.  Mr.  Milne  remarked  that  he  had  understood  that  it  was 
the  compass  only  which  had  been  so  enclosed.  The  Chairman 
returned  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Tsuda  for  his  interesting 
contribution  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Tsuda' s  remarks  were  translated 
by  his  son. 

A  paper  on  "  Ainu  Economic  Plants,"  written  by  Rev.  John 
Batchelor  and  Dr.  K.  Miyabe  was  then  presented  and  extracts 
therefrom  were  read  in  the  absence  of  the  authors  by  Mr.  Milne, 
who  supplemented  what  he  read  by  remarks  from  his  own 
observations  in  Hokkaido. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Tsuda,  Dr.  Divers,  the 
Chairman,  and  Dr.  Seymour  bore  a  part. 

The  Chairman  extended  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  authors- 
for  their  valuable  paper  and  to  Mr.  Milne  for  reading  it. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  May  17th,  1898. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  its 
rooms  at  No.  17,  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  May  17th,  1893,  at  4  p.m. ;. 
the  Vice-President,  Hev.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  iu  the  Chair. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Percival  Lowell,  who  read 
a  paper  on  "Pilgrimages  and  the  Pilgrim  Clubs."  The  author 
prefaced  his  paper  by  the  remark  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  same 
series  as  the  two  preceding  papers  already  read  by  him  before  the 
Society  during  this  session. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Divers  asked  if  there  were 
not  records  of  pilgrimages  and  god-possession  between  the  time  of 
the  Kojiki  and  the  Meiji  era,  to  which  Mr.  Lowell  replied  that 
there  were  isolated  cases,  but  he  thought  that  Buddhism  hud  to 
be  removed  by  the  purification  of  Shinto,  which  took  place  in  the 
Meiji  era,  before  such  phenomena  could  attain  their  present  im- 
portance.   He  was  quite  clear  that  they  were  purely  Japanese. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  know  more 
about  China  before  one  could  be  sure  as  to  this  last  point.    He  also 
questioned  whether  the  phenomena  were  properly  called  esoteric, 
seeing  the  openness    of  their  performance.    Mr.   Lowell's  answer 
was  that  the  methods  of  producing  the  result  were  guarded  with- 
secrecy. 

After  thanking  the  author  for  his  interesting  paper,  the  Chair- 
man  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


June  14th,  1893. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  No.  17,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on 
Wednesday,  June  14th,  1893,  at  4  p.m.,  with  the  Vice-President, 
Bev.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Council  that  Dr.  Augustus  Wood 
had  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Society. 

Db.  Divers  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
next  General  Meeting  by  which  Article  XII  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  so  amended  as  to  change  the  time  of  Annual  Meeting  from  June 
to  November. 
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Dr.  Seymour  gave  the  like  notice  of  a  motion  to  amend  Article 
II  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  require  from  non-resident  members  a 
life  composition  payment  of  $20,  instead  of  $16,  as  at  present. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Professor  Chamberlain  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  being  present,  but  that  Mr.  Longford  had 
kindly  consented  to  read  the  paper  in  the  author's  absence.  Mr. 
Longford  then  read  Professor  Chamberlain's  paper  on  "  The  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Loochooans." 

The  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the 
author  for  his  very  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  and  to  Mr. 
Longford  for  his  kindness  in  reading  it. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  then  taken  to  enable  the  large 
audience  to  inspect  the  many  objects  illustrating  the  pai)er  which 
the  writer  had  brought  from  the  Loochoo  Islands,  and  sent  to  the 
meeting. 

After  the  recess  the  Council's  Annual  Keport  for  the  Session 
just  closing  and  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Account  with  the 
Society  for  the  year  were  read  ;  and  upon  motion  were  duly  accepted 
and  adopted. 

They  were  as  follows : — 

Report  of  the  CouNcn,.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  jor 
THE  Session,  October  1892  to  June  1893. 

The  Session  just  closing  is  one  in  which  the  Society  has,  with- 
out special  incident,  prosperously  carried  forward  its  usual  work. 

Six  General  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year,  one 
each  in  October,  March,  April,  May  and  June.  The  number 
•cf  such  meetings  is  the  same  as  last  year,  and  they  have  been 
well  attended  and  interesting.  A  list  of  the  papers  read  is  ap- 
pended as  usual. 

The  accessions  to  membership  in  the  Society  for  the  year 
number  fourteen,  of  whom  three  are  life  members  ;  and  honorary 
membership  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn. 

In  the  death  of  Major-General  H.  S.  Palmer  the  Society 
lost  a  valued  member  who  had  been  a  recent  contributor  to  its 
Transactions.  Five  members  have  resigned  during  the  year,  and 
in  other  ways  the  roll  of  membership  has  been  further  depleted 
by  seven  names.  At  present  there  are  fourteen  honorary  members, 
seventy-one  life  members,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  ordinary 
members,  making  a  total  membership  of  197. 
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Under  tho  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  passed  October 
12th,  1892,  by  which  resident  members  are  permitted  to  compound 
their  payments,  twenty-six  of  such  members  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  given  them  to  become  life  members  of 
the  Society.  The  aggregate  of  payments  made  by  them  under 
this  rule  amounts  to  9100.50. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  Treasurer's  Report,  which  forms  an  ap- 
pendix hereto.  For  printing,  according  to  the  accounts  herewith 
submitted,  the  Society  has  expended  during  this  session  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  was  given  to  that  object  last  year  ;  and 
yet  the  present  balance  shows  a  decrease  of  some  $72  only  as 
compared  with  the  balance  of  1892.  Since  May  31st  last,  however, 
other  heavy  bills  for  printing  have  been  paid,  thus  materially 
decreasing  the  balance  now  iu  hand.  The  Society  cannot  of  course 
continue  to  make  so  liberal  a  return  in  the  way  of  printed  matter  to 
its  members  unless  large  permanent  additions  can  be  made  to 
its  regular  sources  of  income.  There  have  been  some  changes 
in  the  officers  and  Council  during  the  session.  Mr.  Wyckoff 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  hs  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  Seymour, 
having  returned  to  Japan  at  the  time,  was  invited  to  resume- 
that  office.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Wigmore,  a  Councillor,  J.  K.  Good- 
rich, the  Recording  Secretary  for  Yokohama,  and  Clay  MacCauley, 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  resigned  from  the  Council  by  reason 
of  departure  from  Japan.  Mr.  WyckofiF  was  elected  to  the  Council 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Wigmore  ;  Mr.  Longford  was  made  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  MacCauley,  and  the  position  of 
Recording  Secretary  for  Yokohama,  falling  vacant  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  has  been  left  unfilled  till  this  meeting.  Mr.  Lis- 
comb  was  elected  to  the  Council  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

The  Council,  while  expressing  their  thanks  for  papers  already 
received  as  well  as  for  those  of  which  they  have  the  promise, 
desire  to  encourage  yet  other  members  to  become  contributors 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat 
that  papers  need  not  be  long  or  exhaustive  in  order  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  Society's  Transactions  continue  to  have  a  good  sale,  as- 
will  be  seen  from  the  accounts.  The  amount  received  during  the 
present  year  is  $323.31 ;  and  while  this  is  less  than  the  receipts  from 
the  same  source  in  the  last  session,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
during  that  time  the  receipts  were  abnormally  large  because  of  long, 
outstanding  arrears  which  were  then  collected  from  London  agents. 
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A  statement  of  the  fitook  of  TranBaotions  possessed  by  the 
Society  is  made  in  an  appendix  to  this  report.  The  value  of  this 
stock  at  list  prices  is  $14,194.00. 

Tokyo,  June  14th,  1893. 
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LIST   OF   PAPERS   READ   BEFORE   THE  SOCIETY   DURING   THE 

SESSION  1892-93. 

"Report  by  the  Editor  on  Materials  for  the  study  of  Private 
Law  in  Old  Japan,"  by  J.  H.  Wigmore,  Esq. 

**  Date  Masamune,"  by  C.  Meriwether,  Esq. 

*'  Esoteric  Shintoism,"  by  Percival  Lowell,  Esq. 

"  Touching  Burmese,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Korean,"  by  E.  H. 
Parker,  Esq. 

*•  Esoteric  Shintoism,  Part  Second,"  by  Percival  Lowell,  Esq. 

••  Ainu  Economic  Plants,"  by  Rev  John  Batchelor  and  Dr.  K. 
Miyabe. 

*•  Pilgrimages  and  the  Pilgrim  Clubs,"  by  Percival  Lowell,  Esq. 

"  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Loochooans,"  by  B.  H. 
-Chamberlain,  Esq., 
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The  Hon.  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  for  the  Year  ending  May  31st,  1893. 

Dr. 

To  Balance  from  Last  Year      S  2,318.435 

To  Entrance  Fees      75.000 

To  Yearly  Subscriptions 687.000 

To  Non-resident  Life  Subscriptions        96.750 

To  Resident  Members  Life  Commutation  Subscriptions  190.500 

To  Sale  of  Transactions 323.310 

To  Interest  at  Bank    jgi;  «-^ '{Ta^^X    Is:'?!         "  ^^-^^^ 

^  8,067.715 
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Cb. 

By  Messrs.  Meiklejohn  &  Co.  for  Printing $  1,176.260 

By  Officers  of  Council  for  Postage,  Expressage  etc.     . .  78.405 

By  Mr.  Ushiba  for  Translation       25.000 

By  Mr.  MacArthur  for  Freight        8.750 

By  Seishibunsha  for  Printing .500 

ByRentofNo.  17T8ukiji ..  100.000 

By  Insurance  of  Library  and  Transactions 82.500 


Balance 

Cash  in  hands  of  H.  A  S.  B.  Cor.  ^887.720' 
On  Fixed  Deposit  1,286.250 

Cash  in  hands  of  Teasurer  72.840^ 


$  1,421.405 


2,246.310 
$  3,667.715 


Audited  with  Vouchers  and  found  correct. 


Yeend  Dueb, 
W.  B.  Mason 
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Appendix  C. 
I  List  of  Exchanges. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia ;  Proceedings. 

"        "  Sciences  of  Finland  (Acta  Societatis  Scientiarum  Finnicae). 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India  ;  Journal. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Geographical  Society,  New  York  ;  Bulletin  and  Journal. 
Oriental  Society,  New  Haven  ;  Journal. 
Annalen  des  K.  E.  Natur  Hist.  Hofmuseum,  Wien. 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Anthropologische  Gesellschaft  in  Wien ;  Mitheilungen. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 
Australian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

**        Museum,  Sydney. 
Bataviasch  Genootschap  ;  Notulen.    Tidjschrift.    Verhandlungen. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  ;  Proceedings. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Annual  Report ;  Washington. 

"  Education.    Circulars  of  Information  ;  Washington. 
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California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

'*        State  Mining  Bureau ;  Report. 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto ;  Proceedings  and  Report. 
China  Review ;  Hongkong. 
Chinese  Recorder ;  Shanghai. 

Cochinchine  Fran^aise,  Excursions  et  Reconnaisances,  Saigon. 
Cosmos  ;  di  Guido  Cora,  Turin. 
Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur-und  Volkerkunde  Ostasiens, 

Tokyo :  Mittheilungen. 
Geological  Survey  of  India ;  Records. 
Geographical  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada. 
Handelsmuseum,  Wien. 
Harvard  University,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  Bulletin^ 

Papers,  etc. 
Imperial  Observatory,  Rio  Janeiro. 
Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society  ;  Bulletin  and  Report. 

•'        Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  Science  (Moscow)  Section 

of  Anthropology  and  Ethnography  ;  Transactions. 
Imperial  University  of  Japan,  College  of  Science ;  Journal. 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Yokohama, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Publications,  Baltimore. 
Journal  Asiatique,  Paris. 
Eaiserliche    Leopoldinische    Carolinishe    Deutsche    Akademie  der 

Naturforsche  ;  Verhandlungen,  Nova  Acta. 
Musee  Guimet,  Lyons ;  Annales  et  Revue,  etc. 
Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift  fur  den  Orient. 
Observatorio  Astronomico  Nacional  de  Tacubaya,  Anuario,  Mexico. 

"        Meteorologico,  Monte  Video. 
Omithologisoher  Verein  in  Wien,  Mittheilungen. 
Peking  Oriental  Society ;  Transactions. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  Journal,  etc. 

Bombay  Branch ;  Journal. 
*'        Ceylon  Branch ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 
China  Branch  ;  Journal. 
'*  **        Straits  Branch ;  Journal. 

Dublin  Society,  Scientific  Transactions. 

'*    Geographical  Society ;  Proceedings. 

«•  '*  "  New  South  Wales  Branch. 

**    Society,  London  ;  Proceedings. 

**  *'        of  Edinburgh ;  Proceedings. 

••  ••        New  South  Wales. 

Tasmania. 
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Boyal  Society  of  Queensland. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Report,  etc. 

Sociedad  Geografioa  de  Madrid ;  Boletin. 

"        de  Geographia  de  Lisboa,  Boletin,  Lisbon. 
Soci6t6  Acad^mique  Indo-Chinoise,  Saigon. 

"        de  G6ographie  ;  Bulletin  et  Gompte  Bendu  dee  Stances, 
Paris. 

des  Etudes  Japonaises,  Ghinoises,  eto.,  Saigon. 

d'Anthropologie  de  Paris ;  Bulletins  et  M^moires. 

d*£thnographie,  Bulletin,  Paris. 
Soci^t^  Neuchateloise  de  G^ographie,  Bulletin,  Neuchatel. 
Sydney,  Council  of  Education,  Report. 
University  of  Toronto. 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

**    Department  of  Agriculture. 
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single  part  (reprinted) $1.50 

single  part  (reprinted) 2.00 

Part  1  (reprinted)    .....  1.50 

Part  2  (reprinted) 1.60 

Appendix  (reprinted) 1.00 

single  part  -(reprinted)     ....  1.00 

Part  1  (reprinted) 1.00 

"    2  (reprinted) 1.00 

Part  1  (reprinted) 1.00 

•*    2  (reprinted) 1.00 

"    3  (reprinted) 1.00 

Part  1  (reprinted) 1.00 

2  (reprinted) 5Q 


Number  in 
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Vol.  I. 

124 

Vol.  II. 

17^ 

Vol.  m. 

217 
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ti 
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Vol.  IV. 
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240 
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Vol.  VI. 

262 
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258 
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254  . 
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99  . 
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70  . 
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122  . 

112  . 
83  . 

112  . 
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"  "    4  (reprinted) 1.60 

Vol.  Vm.  Part  1 1.60 

"  "2 1.60 
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"4 1.00 

Vol.  IX*  Part  1 1.60 
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Vol.  X.  Part  1 2.00 

««  "2 1«60 

"            Supplement 4.00 

Vol.  XL  Part  1 1-60 

««  "2 1.60 

Vol.  Xn.  Part  1 1.00 

««  ««    2 1.00 

««  "8 1.00 

"  "    4    * 2.00 

Vol.  Xm.  Part  1 1.00 

"  "2 1.00 

Vol.  XIV.  Part  1 1.50 

"  "2 2.00 

Vol.  XV.  Part  1 2.00 

«i  ««    2 50 

Vol.  XVI.  Part  1 160 
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XVll 


The  following  officers  and  oounoillors  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
hen  elected :~ 

Pbebident—B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— Bev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D. ;  James  Troup,  Esq. 
CoBBESPONDiNo  Secbetabt — J.  H.  Lougford,  Esq. 
Becobdino  Sbobetabibs— Alexander   Tison,  Esq.;    W.    J.    S. 
Shand,  Esq. 

TBEASUBEB^Dr.  J.  N.  Seymour. 
LiBBABiAN — Bev.  W.  J.  White. 


Dr.  E.  Divers. 
M.  N.  Wyckoff,  Esq. 
Bev.  W.  I.  Lawrance. 
Garrett  Droppers,  Esq. 
Bev.  T.  M.  MacNair. 


Councillors. 


W.  B.  Mason,  Esq. 
B.  MasQJima,  Esq. 
J.  Milne,  Esq. 
A.  B.  Walford,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Stone,  Esq. 


This   concluded   the   business   of   the   meeting,  which  then 
adjourned. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY 

OF  JAPAN. 


Revised  October  12th,  1893. 


NAME  AND  OBJECTS. 

Art.  I.  The  Name  of  the  Society  shall  be  The  Asiatic  Society 
OF  Japan. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  collect  and  publish 
iuformation  on  subjects  relating  to  Japan  and  other 
Asiatic  Countries. 

Art.  III.  Communications  on  other  subjects  may,  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council,  be  received  by  the  Society  but 
shall  not  be  pubUshed  among  the  Papers  foiming  the 
Transactions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Art.  rV.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Honorary  and  Ordinary 
Members. 

Art.  y.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  admitted  upon  special 
grounds,  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 
They  shall  not  be  resident  in  Japan,  and  shall  not  pay 
an  entrance  fee  or  annual  subscription. 

Art  VI.  Ordinary  Members  shall  pay,  on  their  election,  an  en- 
trance fee  of  Five  Dollars  and  the  subscription  for  the 
current  year.  Those  resident  in  Japan  shall  pay  an  an- 
nual subscripition  of  Five  Dollars.  Those  not  resident 
in  Japan  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  Three  Dol- 
lars or  a  Life  Composition  of  Sixteen  Dollars  gold  or 
three  guineas. 

Any  Member  elected  after  30th  June  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  subscription  for  the  year  of  his  election 
unless  he  wishes  to  receive  the  Transactions  of  the  past 
session  of  the  Society. 

Any  person  joining  the  Society  can  become  a  Life 
Member  by  the  payment  of  Fifty  Dollars ;  or  any 
person  already  a  member  can  become  a  Life  Member  by 
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the  payment  of  Fifty  Dollars,  less  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty 
Cents  for  each  year  in  which  he  has  been  an  Ordinary 
Member. 

Art.  VII.     The  Annual  Subscription  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  on 
the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 

Any  Member  failing  to  pay  his  subscription  for  the 
current  year  by  the  SOth  of  June  shall  be  reminded  of  his 
omission  by  the  Treasurer.  If  his  subscription  still  re- 
mains unpaid  on  the  31st  of  December  of  that  year,  he 
shall  be  considered  to  have  resigned  his  Membership. 

Art.  VIII.   Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Publications 
of  the  Society  during  the  period  of  his  Membership. 

OFFICEES. 

Art.  IX.      The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  : — 
A  President. 
Two  Vice-Presidents. 
A  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Two  Recording  Secretaries. 
A  Treasurer. 
A  Librarian. 


COUNCIL. 

Art.  X.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council 
composed  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  year  and  ten 
ordinary  Members. 

MEETINGS. 

Art.  XI.  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Meetings  of  Council 
shall  be  held  as  the  Council  shall  have  appointed  and 
announced. 

Art.  XII.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in 
November,  at  which  the  Council  shall  present  its  Annual 
Report  and  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts,  duly 
audited  by  two  Members  nominated  by  the  President. 

XIII.  Nine   Members  shall  form  a  quorum  at  an    Annual 

Meeting,  and  Five  Members  at  a  Council  Meeting.  At 
all  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council,  in  the  absence 
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of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  a  Chairman  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Meeting.  The  Chairman  shall  not 
have  a  vote  unless  there  is  an  equality  of  votes. 
Art.  XIV.  Visitors  (including  representatives  of  the  Press)  may  be 
admitted  to  the  General  Meetings  by  Members  of  the 
Society,  but  shall  not  be  permitted  to  address  the  Meeting 
except  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman. 


ELECTIONS. 

Art.  XV.  All  Members  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council.  They  shall  be  proposed  at  one  Meeting  of 
Council  and  balloted  for  the  next,  one  black  ball  in  five 
to  exclude  ;  and  their  Election  shall  be  announced  at  the 
General  Meeting  following. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Officers  and  other  Members  of  Council  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  shall  hold 
office  for  one  year. 

Art.  XVII.  The  Council  shall  fill  up  all  Vacanies  in  its  Membership 
which  may  occur  between  Annual  Meetings. 


PUBLICATION. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  published  Transaction  of  the  Society  shall  contain : — 

(1)  Such  papers  and  notes  read  before  the  Society  as  the 
Council  shall  have  selected,  and  an  abstract  of  the  dis- 
cussion thereon ; 

(2)  The  Minutes  of  the  General  Meetings ; 

(3)  And,  at  the  end  of  each  annual  volume,  the  Reports 
and  Account  presented  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  and  a 
List  of  Members. 

yrt.  XIX.  Twenty-five  separate  copies  of  each  published  paper 
shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author,  and  the 
same  number  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Council  to  be 
disposed  of  as  it  sees  fit. 

Art.  XX.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  distribute  copies  of  the 
Transactions  at  its  discretion. 

Art.  XXI.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  publish,  in  separate 
form,  papers  or  documents  which  it  considers  of  sufficient 
interest  or  importance. 
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Art.  XXII.  Papers  skccepted  by  the  Council  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  Society  and  cannot  be  published  anywhere  without 
consent  of  the  Council. 

Acceptance  of  a  paper  for  reading  at  a  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society  does  not  bind  the  Society  to  its 
publication  afterwards.  But  when  the  Council  has 
decided  not  to  publish  any  paper  accepted  for  reading, 
that  paper  shall  be  restored  to  the  author  without  any 
restriction  as  to  its  further  use. 


MAKING  OF  BY-LAWS. 

Art  XXIII  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  and  amend  By- 
Laws  for  its  own  and  the  Society's  guidance,  provided 
that  these  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  ;  and 
a  General  Meeting  by  a  majority  vote  may  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  By-Law. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art.  XXIV.  None  of  the  foregoing  Articles  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  amended  except  at  a  General  Meeting  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members,  present,  and  only  if  due  notice 
of  the  proposed  Amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a 
previous  General  Meeting. 
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GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

Art.  I.  The  Session  of  the  Society  shall  extend  over  the  nine 
months  from  October  to  June  inclusive. 

Art.  II.  Ordinarily  the  Session  shall  consist  of  nine  monthly 
General  Meetings ;  but  it  may  include  a  less  or  greater 
number  when  the  Council  finds  reason  for  such  a  change. 

Art.  m.  The  place  and  time  of  Meeting  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Council,  preference  being  given,  when  the  Meeting  is 
held  in  Tokyo,  to  4  p.m.  on  the  Second  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  The  place  of  Meeting  may  be  in  Yokohama 
when  the  occasion  is  favourable. 

Art.  IV.  Timely  notice  of  every  General  Meeting  shall  be  sent 
by  post  to  the  address  of  every  Member  resident  in 
Tokyo  or  Yokohama. 


ORDEK  OF  BUSINESS  AT  GENERAL 

MEETINGS. 

Art.  V.        The  Order  of  Business  at  General  Meetings  shall  be  : — 

(1)  Action  on  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting ; 

(2)  Communications  from  the  Council ; 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Business ; 

(4)  The  Beading  and  Discussion  of  papers. 

The  above  order  shall  be  observed  except  when  the 
Chairman  shall  rule  otherwise. 

(Li  Annual  Meetings  the  Order  of  Business  shall  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  foregoing  matters : — 

(5)  The  Beading  of  the  Council's  Annual  Beport  and 
Treasurer's  account,  and  submission  of  these  for  the 
action  of  the  Meeting  upon  them ; 
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(6)  The  Election  of  Officers  and  Council  as  directed  by 
Article  XVI.  of  the  Constitution. 


MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

YI.  The  Council  shall  appoint  its  own  Meetings,  preferenoe 

as  to  time  being  given  to  4  p.m.  on  the  First  Wednesday 
of  each  month. 

VII.  Timely  notice  of  every  Council  Meeting  shall  be  sent  by 

post  to  the  address  of  every  Member  of  Council,  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  any  extraordinary  business  to  be 
done. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  COUNCIL 

MEETINGS. 

VIII.  The  Order  of  Business  at  Council  Meetings  shall  be  :— 

(1)  Action  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting ; 

(2)  BeporU  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 

of  the  Publication  Committee, 
of  the  Treasurer, 
of  the  Librarian, 
and  of  Special  Committees  ; 

(3)  The  Election  of  Members ; 

(4)  The  Nomination  of  Candidates  for  Membership  of  the 
Society : 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Business ; 

(6)  Acceptance  of  papers  to  be  read  before  the  Society ; 

(7)  Arrangement  of  the  Business  of  the  next  General 
Meeting. 


PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

IX.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  entitled  the  Publi- 

cation Committee  and  composed  of  the  Secretaries,  the 
Librarian,  and  any  Members  appointed  by  the  Council. 
It  shall  ordinarily  be  presided  over  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

It  shall  carry  through  the  publication  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  and  the  re-issue  of  Parts  out  of  print. 
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It  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Council  and  act 
under  its  authority. 

It  shall  audit  the  accounts  for  printing  the  Trans- 
actions. 

It  shall  not  allow  authors'  manuscripts  or  printer's 
proofs  of  these  to  go  out  of  its  custody  for  other  than 
the  Society's  purposes. 


DUTIES  OF  COEEESPONDING 
SECEETARY. 

X.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall : — 

1.  Conduct  the  Correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 

2.  Arrange  for  and  issue  notices  of  Council  Meetings, 
and  provide  that  all  official  business  be  brought  duly 
and  in  order  before  each  Meeting  ; 

3.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  and  General  Meeting 
or  give  notice  to  the  Recording  Secretary  that  he  will 
be  absent  ; 

4.  Notify  new  Officers  and  Members  of  Council  of  their 
appointment  and  send  them  each  a  copy  of  the  By- 
Laws  ; 

6.  Notify  now  Members  of  the  Society  of  their  election 
and  send  them  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Constitution 
and  of  the  Library  Catalogue  ; 

6.  Unite  with  the  Recording  Secretaries,  Treasurer  and 
Librarian  in  drafting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
and  in  preparing  for  publication  all  matter  as  defined  in 
Article  XVIII.  of  the  Constitution. 

7.  Act  as  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  and 
take  first  charge  of  authors'  manuscripts  and  proofs 
struck  off  for  use  at  Meetings. 


EECOEDING  SECEETAEIES. 

XI.  Of  the  Recording  Secretaries,  one  shall  reside  in  Tokyo 

and  one  in  Yokohama,  each  having  ordinarily  duties 
only  in  connection  with  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  its 
Council  held  in  the  place  where  he  resides. 
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DUTIES  OF  EECOEDING 
SECRETARY. 

XII  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  : — 

1.  Keep  Minutes  of  General  and  Council  Meetings  ; 

2.  Make  arrangements  for  General  Meetings  as  instructed 
by  the  Council,  and  notify  Members  resident  in  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama ; 

3.  Inform  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  election  of  new  Members. 

4.  Attend  every  General  ^feeling  and  Meeting  of  Council, 
or,  in  case  of  absence,  depute  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary or  some  other  Member  of  Council  to  perform  his 
duties,  and  forward  to  him  the  Minute  Book ; 

5.  Act  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  the  latter*s 
absence  ; 

6.  Act  on  the  Publication  Committee  ; 

7.  Assist  in  drafting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and 
in  preparing  for  publication  the  Minutes  of  General 
Meetings  and  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
Society  ; 

8.  Furnish  abstracts  of  Proceeding  at  General  Meeting 
to  newspapers  and  public  prints  as  directed  by  the 
Council. 

DUTIES  OF  TREASUKER. 

XIII.  The  Treasurer  shall :  - 

1.  Trtke  charge  of  the  Society's  Funds  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Council ; 

2.  Apply  to  the  President  to  appoint  Auditors,  and 
present  the  Annual  Balance  sheet  to  the  Council  duly 
audited  before  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting ; 

3.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  and  repoi-t  when  request- 
ed upon  the  money  affairs  of  the  Society,  or  in  case  of 
absence  depute  some  Member  of  Council  to  act  for  him, 
furnishing  him  with  such  information  and  documents 
as  may  be  necessary  ; 

4.  Notify  new  Members  of  the  amount  of  entrance  fee 
and  subscriptions  then  due  ; 
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5.  Collect  sabscriptions  and  notify  Members  of  their 
unpaid  subscriptions  once  in  or  about  January  and 
again  in  or  about  June  ;  apply  to  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  Society^s  Transactions  in  Japan  and  abroad  for 
payment  of  sums  owing  to  the  Society  ; 

6.  Pay  out  all  Monies  for  the  Society  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council,  making  no  single  payment  in  excess  of 
Ten  Dollars  without  special  vote  of  the  Council. 

7.  Inform  the  Librarian  when  a  new  Member  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  first  subscription  ; 

8.  Submit  to  the  Council  at  its  January  Meeting  the 
names  of  Members  who  have  not  paid  their  subscrip- 
tion for  the  past  year  ;  and,  after  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Council,  furnish  the  Librarian  with  the  names- 
of  any  Members  to  whom  the  sending  of  the  Transac- 
tions is  to  be  suspended  or  stopped. 

9.  Prepare  for  publication  the  List  of  Members  of  the 
Society. 

DUTIES  OF  LIBRAKIAN. 

XIV.  The  Librarian  shall : — 

1.  Take  charge  o^  the  Society's  Library  and  stock  of 
Transactions,  keep  its  books  and  periodicals  in  order, 
catalogue  all  additions  to  the  Library,  and  superintex^d 
the  binding  and  preservation  of  the  books ; 

2.  Carry  out  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  for  the  use 
and  lending  of  the  Society's  books  ; 

3.  Send  Copies  of  the  Transactions  to  all  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, to  all  Ordinary  Members  not  iu  arrears  for  dues 
according  to  the  list  furnished  by  the  Treasurer,  and 
to  all  Societies  and  Journals,  the  names  of  which  are 
on  the  list  of  Exchanges  ; 

4.  Arrange  with  Bookksellers  and  others  for  the  sale  of 
the  Transactions  as  directed  by  the  Council,  send  the 
required  numbers  of  each  issue  to  the  appointed  agents, 
and  keep  a  record  of  all  such  business  ; 

5.  Arrange,  under  direction  of  the  Council,  new  Ex- 
changes of  the  Transactions  with  Societies  and  Journals ; 

6.  Draw  up  List  of  Exchanges  of  Journals  and  of  addi- 
tions to  the  Library  for  insertion  in  the  CounciPs 
Annual  Report ; 
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DUTIES  OF  RECORDING 
SECRETARY. 

XII  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  : — 

1.  Keep  Minutes  of  General  and  Council  Meetings  ; 

2.  Make  arrangements  for  General  Meetings  as  instructed 
by  the  Council,  and  notify  Members  resident  in  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama ; 

3.  Infoim  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  election  of  new  Members. 

4.  Attend  every  General  Meeting  and  Meeting  of  Council, 
or,  in  case  of  absence,  depute  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary or  some  other  Member  of  Council  to  perform  his 
duties,  and  forward  to  him  the  Minute  Book ; 

5.  Act  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  the  latter's 
absence  ; 

6.  Act  on  the  Publication  Committee  ; 

7.  Assist  in  drafting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and 
in  preparing  for  pubUcation  the  Minutes  of  General 
Meetings  and  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
Society  ; 

8.  Furnish  abstracts  of  Proceeding  at  General  Meeting 
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The  translations  from  Japanese  were  made  by  Mr. 
T.  Oishi,  Mr.  T.  Kambe,  and  Mr.  J.  Tadokoro.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  B.  Ishikawa,  a  member  of  an 
old  Samurai  family  of  the  Date  fief,  for  activity  and  intelli- 
gence in  seeking  out  sources  of  information. 

The  shortcomings  of  investigating  through  the  aid 
of  translations  are  apparent,  and  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
care,  it  is  inevitable  that  mistakes  of  names,  dates,  and  even 
statement  of  important  facts  should  occur.  Such  errors  are 
left  to  the  charity  of  that  very  small  number  of  English 
speaking  persons  acquainted  with  the  Japanese  language. 

Tokyo,  August,  1892. 
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PART  I. 


LIFE  OF  DATE  MASAMUNE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY   LIFE    AND    CONQUESTS. 

The  most  authentic  published  account  of  the  Date 
family  gives  the  following  as  the  true  origin  of  the  family  : — 
**  There  lived  a  celebrated  person  called  Taishokuwan  Fiiji- 
wara  no  Kamatari,  in  Japan,  many  hundred  years  ago. 
One  of  his  sons  in  the  third  generation  was  called  Uona, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  twelfth  generation  from  Uona 
was  called  Fujiwara  no  Mitsutaka,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  Mitsutaka  was  named  Nakamura  Hitachi - 
no  Suke  Tomomune.  This  Tomomune  was  the  founder 
of  the  family."  Probably  this  sententious  statement,  though 
made  about  an  exceedingly  dim  and  remote  past,  is  as 
near  the  truth  as  the  average  of  genealogies  reaching  to 
such  a  distance.  The  family  chronicler  would  naturally  have 
been  tempted  to  give  some  special  mark  to  the  ancestor 
that  was  contemporary  with  Yoritomo,  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  Japan  in  the  twelfth  century.     It  is  related  of 
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Tomomunc  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Yoritomo,  and  the 
family  received  a  grant  of  territory  from  Yoritomo.  In  fact 
this  ruling  power  had  entrusted  the  conduct  of  a  war  to 
the  head  of  the  Date  family,  and  for  the  rapid  overthrow 
of  a  hostile  force,  Yoritomo  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  favor 
a  valuable  famous  sword. 

Of  the  successive  heads  of  the  family  various  charac- 
teristics are  given.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  ta 
an  observer  of  the  present  race  of  Japanese  is  the  extreme 
height  of  one  of  them  in  the  13th  century.  He  reached 
the  great  altitude  of  six  feet  and  two  inches,  and  was  alsa 
a  strict  devotee,  making  many  images  during  his  life  and 
placing  them  at  the  foot  of  a  sacred  mountain. 

All  adherents  also  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity  as  ordi- 
narily received  could  find  some  comfort  in  the  transmission  of 
the  poetical  faculty.  This  facility  of  versification  is  recounted 
of  several,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later.  Date  Masamune 
himself  was  an  adept  in  metrical  expression.  Of  the  ninth 
descendant  from  Tomomime,  pleasant  incidents  are  told  of 
his  success  in  invoking  the  muse — and  very  practical  success 
at  that. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  leading  his  men  against  the 
savages,  and  while  pursuing  them,  his  army  was  enveloped 
in  a  dense  fog.  They  had  to  grope  their  way  cautiously 
along,  and  they  were  thrown  into  great  fear  by  loud  noises 
which  they  took  to  be  the  rallying  shouts  of  their  foes 
hidden  around  them,  and  ready  to  fall  on  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  alarm,  which  was  fast  becoming  a  panic,  the 
leader  under  the  influence  of  a  rhyming  spell  sat  unmoved 
and  quietly  composed  a  couplet  in  which  the  fog  on  the 
mountains  is  declared  to  be  the  sea,  and  the  soimd  of  the 
wind  like  the  beat  of  the  waves.  The  flowing  melody 
possibly  calmed,  while  plain  prose  might  have  been  un- 
noticed. Apprehensions  were  tdlayed,  and  the  commander's 
astuteness  was  fully  recognised  when  the  mist  was  blown 
aside,  and  the  yells  of  concealed  hostiles  were  proved  to  be 
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the  roaring  of  a  cataract.  Again  during  the  following  win- 
ter, when  his  hand  at  one  time  refused  to  hrave  the  cold 
hlasts,  and  snow  and  ice,  he  invigorated  them  hy  an  appeal 
in  melodious  numbers.  His  fame  as  a  poetiser  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Emperor  at  Kyoto,  and  his  most  effective  pro- 
ductions were  gathered  and  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
the  imperial  household. 

By  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the  family  had 
risen  to  some  position  in  the  land,  as  they  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Shogun,  who  gave  them  both  titles  and 
presents. 

The   history   is   not  so  meager  now  when  the  story 
comes  to  Terumune,  the  sixteenth  descendant,  and  father 
of  the  greatest  link  of  the  whole  line,  Date    Masamune. 
It  was  an  age  of  upheaval  and  disorder  and  **  there  were 
battles    constantly.*'     Terumune    at  first  confined   himself 
to     his     castle     and     cultivated    literature    and    practised 
fencing.    But  he  was  roused  from  his   scholarly  seclusion 
and     manly     accomplishments     by      a    treason     hatched 
against  him,    and     he      was    forced    to     take    the     field. 
His    vassal    Munetoki   plotted   to   kill  him,  but  a  faithful 
retainer  told  Terumune  of  the  danger,  and  advised  him  to 
lay  a  counter  plot.     "  Your  vassal  Kagetsuna  is  faithful  and 
powerful.     If  he  finds  out  the  plot  he  will  check  it.     You 
must  not  do  so,  because  this  Munetoki  is  your  vassal,  and 
it  would  not  be  right  for  you  to  punish  him,  but  you  must 
turn  the  matter  over  to  Kagetsuna.     Let  Kagetsuna' s  son 
marry  Munetoki's  daughter,  and    then  Kagetsuna  can  learn 
from  his  own  son  all  the  details  of  the  scheme."     This  was 
all  done  and  the  unsuspecting  traitor  received  the  spy  into 
his  family.     But  the  young  man's  courage  failed  when  he 
was  threatened  with  death,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  work 
with  his  father-in-law  though  he  disclosed  all  the  case  to 
his  father,  Kagetsuna.     The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Munetoki 
was  forced  to  flee,  while  the  unlucky  spy  and  deserter  was 
graciously  allowed  to  kill  himself. 
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BIRTH    AND    BOYHOOD. 

The  son  of  Teruniime  was  at  first  called  Tojii'O 
Masamune,  afterwards  known  as  Date  Masamune.  He 
was  born  in  his  father's  dominions  on  the  third  day  of  the  8th 
month  of  the  10th  year  of  the  era  Eiroku  (September 
5,  1567).  When  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  his  father 
wanted  him  to  assume  the  headship,  but  the  little  fellow 
timidly  declined  the  honor  as  he  was  doubtful  of  his 
ability,  but  the  father  urged  him  to  try.  He  did  so,  but 
his  unusual  modesty  did  not  win  the  success  it  deserved, 
possibly  because  of  his  homely  appearance.  He  had  only 
one  eye,  and  was  near-sighted  in  that.  He  was  a 
melancholic  temperament  and  preferred  to  mope  in  his 
room  rather  than  play  with  his  childish  companions.  Tlie 
people  despised  him  as  a  fool,  and  even  his  mother  wanted 
to  depose  him  and  substitute  his  younger  brother.  But 
koon-eyed  Kagetsuna  could  see  through  this  Slowness 
and  gloominess,  and  he  stoutly  held  up  for  the  lad,  and 
predicted  he  would  yet  shine  for  his  wit  and  sense,  and 
add  brightness  to  the  name.  Under  his  advice  masters, 
patient  and  skilful,  werti  placed  over  the  boy,  and  he  soon 
began  to  develop. 

Wlien  older  he  went  one  day  to  see  an  image  of  Fudo* 
and  expressed  surprise  that  the  god  seemed  so  fierce.  But 
the  attendant  priest  explained  that  while  it  was  ferocious 
of  visage,  it  was  gentle  at  heart.  This  impressed  the  lad, 
and  he  determined  thenceforth  to  cultivate  more  suavity 
of  manner. 

MARRIAGE. 

In  the  year  seven  of  Tensho  (1579)  an  alliance  was 
arranged  between  Date  and  a  daughter  of  Tamura  Kiyoaki, 

1  A  Buddhist  hnage  meaning   immovable,    typifying   strength, 
power. 
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of  the  castle  of  Miharu,^  though  some  of  Date's  vassals  were 
opposed  to  this  match  hecause  Tamora  was  an  enemy  of 
some  of  the  firiends  of  the  Date  family.  But  Terumune 
urged  that  Tamura  was  bold  and  vigorous,  and  the  alliance 
would  strengthen  the  house  of  Date,  and  this  view  in  the 
end  prevailed. 

CONDUCT    IN    TIME    OF    DANGER. 

In  the  year  9  of  TeuHho  (1581)  a  great  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  Date  fief.  Terumune  called  all  his  captains  for 
consultation  in  the  early  winter.  Snow  was  lying  deep,  and 
all  agreed  very  discreetly  that  the  enemy  was  weak  and 
small,  and  there  was  no  need  of  such  an  early  move.  It  was 
like  a  lion  going  against  a  cat,  at  any  rate.  So  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  first  month,  they  assembled  again  and  made  song 
and  merriment.  There  were  one  hundred  generals  and 
48,700  troops.* 

Young  Date  was  anxious  to  go  on  the  expedition  but 
an  old  sammrai,  a  vahant  stickler  for  rules  of  ceremony* 
insisted  that  the  high  lord  should  remain  at  home  in  the 
castle  and  form  all  plans  there,  but  should  not  go  on  the 
field.  Terumune  was  ccmvinced  by  this  argument,  and 
young  Masamime  was  left  behind  when  the  cohorts  marched 
away.  But  he  resolved  to  do  his  part  in  another  way,  and 
with  his  own  circle  he  sought  the  favor  of  the  gods  in  the 
temple  of  Yanagawa  Hachinuui.*  He  offered  a  horse  and  a 
Bword,  and  some  gold  and  remained  three  days  praying 
fervently  for  the  success  of  his  father.  He  was  also  thought- 
ful enough  to  propitiate  the  servants  of  the  divinities  by 
scattering  gifts  among  them. 


^  Tamura's  daimiate  is  now  known  as  Yamagata. 
B  This  is  very  likely  a  wide  exaggeration  and  is  given  to  illus- 
trate the  comfortable  margins  annalists  sometimes  allow  themselves. 
*  Hachiman  was  the  god  of  war.     The  main  temple  in  honor 
this  god  is  near  Kyoto. 
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When  he  returned  [to  his  home,  one  of  the  Generals 
asked  for  permission  to  retire  from  the  war.  The  influence 
of  heredity  came  in.  Masamune,  after  the  manner  of  his 
forefathers,  answered  in  harmonious  measures  on  a  fan. 
He  cuttingly  said  it  was  foolish  for  anyone  to  seek  permis- 
sion to  withdraw  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  but  he  could 
do  so  if  he  chose,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  would  ever 
afterwards  receive  only  scant  courtesy.  Either  the  melo- 
dious verses  or  the  veiled  allusion  induced  the  officer  to 
drop  the  matter.  Masamune  received  the  warm  commen- 
dations of  his  father. 

Finally  the  war  ended  favorably,  and  to  Terumune  the 
fame  ofhis  deeds  spread  over  the  land  and  reached  the  ears  of 
leyasu,  who  was  afterwards  the  great  Shogim,  leyasu.  leyasu 
sent  a  messenger  to  ask  for  a  falccm,  for  he  wrote,  he  had 
heard  that  falcons  were  both  numerous  and  well-trained 
in  Date's  falconry.  Terumune  was  only  too  happy  to 
return  a  bird.  After  twelve  months  leyasu  forwarded  his 
thanks  for  tlie  gift. 

ACCESSION. 

Terumune  now  formally  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
who  came  into  active  management  on  the  28th  day  of 
the  9th  month  of  year  12  of  Tensho  (Oct.  21,  1584) « 
when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  still  diffident 
of  his  powers  to  watch  over  the  large  interests  and  addressed 
his  father  as  follows  : — **  The  world  is  in  disorder  and  the 
strong  man  eats  the  weak,  and  the  great  man  kills  the  small. 
I  seriously  doubt  my  ability  to  fill  tlie  place  of  so  wise  a 
man  as  yourself.  The  heads  of  neighboring  provinces  will 
make  some  pretext,  since  there  is  ncme  in  reality,  and  will 
rise  up   against  me,  and  will  despise  me,  and  I  do  not  have 

*  In  Japanese  style,  both  years  are  taken  incUtsivehj  in 
calculating  the  length  of  time  between  two  dates,  as  1567-1584, 
(18  years.) 
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your  wisdom  to  check  them.  I  beg  you  not  to  lay  aside 
you  burden  yet  awhile,  but  wait  until  I  am  more  experienced 
before  putting  this  responsibility  on  me."  The  old  warrior 
of  course  promised  his  services,  and  he  was  soon  called 
upon  for  his  counsel. 

Shortly  after  Masamune  took  the  reins  he  was  drawn 
into  conflict  with  Aidzu.  Sadatsuna,  formerly  a  vassal 
of  Date,  had  deserted  to  the  lord  of  Aidzu.  But  when  he 
saw  the  rising  fortunes  of  his  old  masters  he  desired  to 
return  to  his  first  allegiance.  Masamune  generously  welcomed 
him  and  made  him  head  of  a  castle.  But  the  fellow  was 
probably  only  a  spy,  and  with  much  humility  declared  he 
was  not  fit  for  such  a  high  post,  and  after  a  time  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  for  his  family.  Masamune  understood 
the  whole  thing,  and  granted  the  privilege.  Sadatsuna  did 
not  come  again,  and  Masamune  prepared  for  war.  But 
crafty  old  Terumune  advised  him  to  be  cautious  in  stirring 
up  Aidzu,  as  the  lord  of  that  locality  had  many  friends 
and  all  of  them  combined  would  be  two  much  for 
Date  alone.  So  Masamune  concluded  to  send  envoys 
to  talk  over  the  case.  In  the  conference,  (me  of 
Sadatsuna* s  representatives  used  some  stinging  words  : 
"An  apple,"  he  said,  **  comes  from  the  seed  of  an  apple, 
and  the  son  of  a  cat  is  also  a  cat,  not  a  lion.  The  son  of  a 
weak  man  is  also  weak  himself.  Masamune  is  the  son  of 
Terumune.  Terumune  is  known  everywhere  as  a  weak 
man.  Masamune  is  also  weak.  For  Masamune  to  come 
against  us  is  as  a  small  rat  to  rise  against  a  large  cat."  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  samurai  blood  of 
Masamune' s  messengers  fairly  boiled  at  this  homely  analogy. 
One  of  them  drew  his  sword  and  swore  to  wash 
out  the  insult  with  blood,  but  his  companions  were 
more  pacific,  because  more  profoimd  in  then*  resentment. 
They  retraced  their  steps  and  told  all  to  Date.  Neither 
father  nor  son  was  very  wary  now,  but  both  were  furious  in 
their  anger. 
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The  chiefs  were  called  into  council,  and  after  long 
deliberation  it  still  seemed  more  discreet  not  to  arouse 
the  men  of  Aidzn.^  A  commission  was  despatched  to 
Sadatsuna's  lord,  to  represent  to  him  that  Sadatsuna  was  not 
only  an  offender  against  Masamime,  but  against  society  and 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  no  one  should  assist  him. 
The  truth  of  all  this  was  admitted,  and  it  was  further 
promised  that  Sadatsuna  should  be  left  to  save  himself  as 
best  he  could.  But,  as  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
Masamunc  very  wisely  put  no  faith  in  these  solemn  pledges, 
but  got  ready  to  wage  war  on  tlu;  whole  combination  around 
Sadatsima.  He  was  as  good  at  imderhanded  work  as  his 
foes,  and  sent  spies  into  the  opposing  camp  to  corrupt  all 
they  coiild.  But  the  treachery  on  both  sides  probably 
neutralised  itself,  and  Tcrunume's  anxiety  about  the  superior 
numbers  of  Aidzu  was  justified  when  Masamime  was  beaten 
back  from  the  walls  iind  the  enemy  sneered  and  said :  **  The 
army  of  Date  is  very  weak,  and  they  are  (mly  skilful  in 
getting  themselves  defeated." 

Masamune,  possibly  under  the  guidance  of  his  long- 
headed old  father,  turned  to  intrigue  imd  bribery  and 
griulually  tilelied  away  the  strength  of  his  foes.  He  sent 
letters,  tmd  was  prodigal  m  his  promises,  offering  castles  and 
principalities,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  tell  (me  he  might 
have  anything  he  chose  if  he  would  only  desert  to  Masa- 
mime. But  finally  these  hidden  weapons  of  deceit  and 
corrupticm  undermined  the  foundations  of  Sadatsima,  and  he 
was  driven  from  his  castle  and  all  his  possessions  canio 
into  the  hands  of  Date. 

THE    DEATH    OF    TERUMUNE. 

Terumune  was  a  shrewd  old  fox,  and  was  always  quick 
to  hail  the  rising   sun.     Wlien  Nobunaga  was  assassinated 


^  The  locality  still  bears  this  name,  and  was  one  of  the  stanchest 
adherents  of  the  Shogun  at  the  war  of  the  Restoration  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
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in  10th  of  Tensho  (1582),  Terumune  instantly  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  Hidcyoshi.  But  soon  after  this  Terumune 
himself  met  the  fate  of  Nobunaga. 

An  adherent,  Katayama  Yoshitsugu,  of  some  of  Date's 
enemies  wished  to  enter  the  service  of  Date,  and  with  the  most 
refreshing  frankness  couched  his  application  in  these  words : 
**  Formerly  I  served  Ashima  because  he  was  powerful,  and 
I  was  happy  under  his  protection ;  but  now  he  is  ruined  and 
Date  is  powerful,  and  I  can  be  happy  only  under  Date." 

Date  was  sceptical  of  the  sincerity  of  this  profession 
and,  in  spite  of  its  compliment  to  himself,  refused  to  admit 
the  deserter,  except  on  such  terms  as  would  place  Hataka- 
yama  entirely  within  the  grasp  of  himself.  But  the  traitor 
after  conferring  with  his  own  little  band  decided  to  gp  over  to 
Masamune.  All  advised  to  forestall  treachery  by  abducting 
either  Masamune *8  father  or  Masamime's  son,  and  all  bound 
themselves  to  follow  their  leader  to  death,  as  it  meant 
death  anyhow,  and  they  sealed  their  resolution  with  the 
merry  cup. 

Terumune  interceded  for  Hatakayama,  and  treated 
him  with  great  kindness.  The  hypocrite  kept  his  plot 
concealed,  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  father  and  son.  On 
the  following  day  with  some  attendants  he  went  to  give 
thanks  to  the  old  mtui.  When  he  rose  to  go,  Tei'umime 
went  out  with  him.  When  the  gate  was  opened,  Hataka- 
yama's  men  dashed  in  and  occupied  the  castle.  News  was 
sent  to  Date,  who  came  in  haste.  But  his  father  cried  out  to 
him  from  within,  that  he  knew  his  portion  that  day  would 
be  death,  but  he  minded  not  that ;  he  only  begged  that  his 
taking  oflf  should  be  avenged.  The  attack  began,  and  when 
the  issue  seemed  against  Hatakeyama,  two  of  his  soldiers 
struck  the  old  man  down,  but  all  the  rebels  were  killed. 


7  Ashima  was  the   lord  of  Aidzu,  aud  of  course  lost  prestige 
when  his  follower  Sadatsuna  had  been  woi^sted  as  related  above. 
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EXTENSION    OF    TERRITORY 

In  the  years  18,  14,  and  15  of  Tensho  (1585-1587)  aU 
of  Masamune's  energies  and  resources  were  put  forth  in 
extending  his  domain.  It  is  a  long  and  tedious  account  of 
intrigues  and  treachery  and  bribery  ;  of  speeches  and  letters 
and  dialogues ;  of  words  pledged  and  words  broken ;  of 
conferences  and  deliberations ;  of  consultations  and  councils 
of  war  ;  of  advances  and  retreats  ;  of  marchings  and  coun- 
termarchings ;  of  sieges  and  sallies ;  of  dead  bodies  and 
ghastly  heads ;  of  crushing  defeats  and  overwhelming 
victories — all  too  detailed  and  lengthy  for  the  limits  of  this 
paper,  and  besides  of  no  interest  to  any  one  except  a  person 
of  the  most  voracious  appetite  for  antiquities.  But  out  of 
all  of  this  confused  tangle  of  schemes  and  conflicts,  the  star 
ofMasamune's  fortune  rises  higher  and  clearer.^  At  the 
end  of  the  period  Masamune  could  look  over  the  region 
generally  known  as  Sendo  as  his,  comprising  Nihonmatsu 
and  adjacent  country,  which  had  come  under  him  partly 
through  force  and  partly  through  peaceful  submission.  And 
also  Shiomatsu  and  Miharu  and  Kubota  and  Koriyama. 

A  new  castle  was  erected  at  Kubota,  and  at  one  time 
during  this  season  of  territorial  expansion,  Masamune  was 
shut  in  this  stronghold  by  a  huge  army  that  came  up 
and  almost  covered  all  the  plain  around.  He  wanted  to  dart 
out  and  fall  on  them,  but  his  lieutenants  condemned  that 
course  as  precipitate.  They  deemed  it  wiser  to  wait  rather 
for  the  enemy  to  weaken  themselves  by  assaulting  the 
entrenchment.  After  their  foes  had  failed  in  an  attack, 
Masamune  called  a  council  of  war.  The  flowing  bowl 
freely   circulated  and  the  courage  of  all    rose    higher   and 


®  One  or  two  grains  of  wheat  might  be  threshed  out  of  all 
the  mass.  In  one  place  reference  for  the  first  time  is  made  to  the 
use  of  firearms  and  a  consequent  dismay  fell  on  the  enemy.  In 
another  place,  it  is  stated  that  Masamune  conferred  a  pension  on 
the  family  of  a  dead  warrior. 
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higher.  But  Masamune  was  a  man  of  great  penetration, 
and  also  of  some  humor.  He  probably  was  amused  at  some 
of  the  boasting  speeches,  and  wanted  to  raise  a  laugh.  So  he 
called  forth  Shigenobu,  who  had  vaunted  himself  the  loudest, 
declaring  "My  strength  and  powers  alone  can  drive  away 
many  men  at  one  time.*'  Masamune,  with  a  smile,  presented 
him  a  crab,  perhaps  as  an  intimation  of  his  belief  that  Shige- 
nobu's  swiftness  would  be  greatest  in  retreat.  But  Shige- 
nobu  haughtily  refused  it  and  declared  that  when  he  had  a 
'*  big  deed  in  his  heart ''  he  did  not  creep  like  a  crab.  He 
proved  an  exception  to  the  western  maxim  **  of  big  talkers, 
small  doers,**  for  he  was  as  good  as  his  brag,  and  went  into 
the  battle  and  perished  nobly  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage. 

The  siege  still  continued,  though  in  all  the  small 
engagements  Masamune  was  successful.  Finally  the  in- 
vesting army  sent  an  offer  of  peace,  "  for,'*  they  said,  **  it  is 
now  summer,  and  very  hot,  and  anyhow  this  is  a  quarrel 
between  relations,  and  we  are  tired  and  want  to  end  it.**  As 
a  matter  of  fact  their  provisions  were  nearly  all  exhausted 
and  the  leaders  had  despaired  of  triumphing  after  so  many 
repulses.  But  Masamune,  when  he  saw  victory  near  by, 
was  abrupt  and  said  they  spoke  lies,  and  he  didn't  care  to 
hear  any  more  and  drove  them  away.  But  his  supporters 
strongly  advocated  a  more  moderate  measure,  and  he  relented, 
and  tranquillity  was  restored. 

Masamune*  s  ambition  seemed  to  feed  on  every  fresh 
acquisition  of  land.  He  now  began  to  direct  his  gaze  far 
beyond  his  one  limited  locality,  and  to  dream  of  climbing  to 
the  highest  rank. .  His  name  and  success  had  come  to  the 
ears  of  Tokugawa  leyasu,  and  this  consummate  judge  of 
men  had  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  the  termination 
of  the  strife.  He  also  made  presents  of  crape  in  celebration 
of  Masamune's  safety,  and  addressed  a  short  communication 
to  Masamune's  chief  officers. 

About  this  time,  Tensho  16  (1588)  Masamune  got 
some  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  southern 
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part  of  the  empire,  from  Sakon  Shogen,  possibly  his  spy 
there.  This  assistant  also  fo warded  a  book  containing  a 
description  of  that  section.  Possibly  Masamune  intended  to 
make  a  visit  to  Kyoto,  as  such  a  visit  is  referred  to  by  his 
correspondent.  Masamime  answered  in  fitting  terms,  and 
the  usual  presents  were  passed. 

The  following  year  Tokugawa  sent  another  note  of  good 
wishes  to  Masamune. 

But  Masamime  kept  up  his  career  of  conquest  in  Nor- 
thern Japan,  even  though  he  did  fondly  hope  to  bring  under 
his  sway  the  southern  portion  at  some  indefinite  time.  He 
was  not  a  mere  vulgar  dealer  in  muscular  power,  if  one 
may  judge  from  a  hint  or  two  now  and  then  accidentally 
allowed  by  the  dry-as-dust  chroniclers  to  creep  in.  After 
subduing  a  certain  castle,  he  was  so  indulgent  that  he 
earned  the  love  of  the  people,  who,  it  is  said,  worshiped 
him  as  a  god.  He  did  not  put  any  to  death,  and  he  very 
materially  lessened  the  rate  of  taxation. 

Masamime  did  not  slacken  in  his  efforts,  and  at  last 
all  the  oppositicm  was  centralised  under  Ujikatsu  and 
Moritsugu,  nnd  they  two  resolved  to  stand  boldly  for  their 
own.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  Kyoto  to  plead  for  help 
from  Ishida  Mitsimari,  a  high  and  influential  retainer 
around  Hideyoshi.  He  bestowed  words  of  comfort :  You  are 
faithful  to  the  Taiko  (Hideyoshi),  who  praises  you ;  when 
he  has  finished  punishing  the  HojO  family  he  will  come 
and  destroy  Masamime.  Take  heart  and  hold  out  till  he 
comes."  Ujikatsu  was  so  much  emboldened  by  these  words 
that  he  became  rash,  and  was  decoved  into  an  ambush  and 
he  and  all  his  cause  overthrown. 

Masamune  had  extended  his  doininitms  to  Echigo  on 
the  west,  to  Miharu  on  the  east  and  to  the  sea  on  the  north, 
and  had  conquered  seven  divisi(ms  of  Heudo  as  far  south  as 
Shirakawa.  His  chiefs  gathered  about  him  and  pointed 
with  conmiendable  pride  to  the  range  of  sway,  and  exhorted 
moderation,  and  cessaticm   from  further  activity.     But  the 
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ambitious  captain  firmly  answered,  '^  No,  I  am  not  content 
to  settle  down  in  a  castle.  I  must  push  my  sceptre  to 
still  greater  distance.  I  want  to  clear  the  wicked  out  of 
the  Kuanto^  land,  and  then  at  length  I  will  rule  over  all 
the  provinces  of  Japan.  For  the  present  I  am  not  firmly 
settled  at  home,  as  my  vassals  are  not  yet  cemented  together, 
and  now  I  will  turn  my  attention  to  the  castle  of  Mito,  and 
gradually  force  my  way  on  down  south.'*  What  would  have 
been  the  final  limit  of  his  aim,  no  one  can  say,  but  he 
now  came  in  contact  with  a  greater  man  than  himself  and 
his  soaring  pride  was  effectually  baffled. 


CHAPTER  n. 


DATE    AND    HIDEYOSHI. 


Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  is  generally  considered  the  greatest 
man  in  Japanese  history.  Of  the  meanest  and  most  insigni- 
ficant person  and  obscurest  extraction,  he  had  fearful  odds 
to  fight  against  in  a  land  where  birth  and  family-connections 
count  for  so  much.  But  he  had  all  the  self-confidence  and 
audacity  of  genius,  and  never  for  one  instant  doubted  the 
sacred  spark  within  his  bosom.  He  singled  out  Nobunaga, 
at  that  time  the  most  powerful  among  the  barons,  and 
schemed  and  planned  to  enter  his  service.  He  succeeded, 
and  was  a  most  faithful  adherent  of  his  now-found  master. 
When  Nobunaga  was  killed,  his  right-hand  man  stepped 
into  his  place. 

Japan  at  this  time  and  for  several  previous  centuries, 
was  a  bloody  battlefield.  From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  a  constant  struggle  was  going  on  among  the  Dainiyos. 


'  The  provinces  east  of  the  Hakone  mountains. 
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Many  of  them  were  so  nearly  matched  in  power  and  men 
and  talent  that  a  slight  loss  through  defection  or  defeat 
would  tempt  the  ambition  of  a  neighbor,  and  local  warfare 
would  break  out.  One  great  family  after  another  would 
rise  to  supreme  control,  but  their  rivals  were  always  restive 
and  would  raise  the  shout  of  opposition  at  the  first 
favorable  moment.  Besides,  the  local  spirit  of  independence 
was  strong,  and  it  seemed  to  the  ruler  safest  to  let  it  exhaust 
itself  in  contests,  so  long  as  it  did  not  threaten  the  general 
peace  and  stability.  At  last  a  genius  arose  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos,  to  reduce  all  to  one  central  authority,  and  to 
give  the  wearied  land  peace.  The  man  who  paved  the  way 
for  this  beneficent  task  was  Hideyoshi.^^  After  the  death  of 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  actively  set  to  work  to  overcome 
opposition.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  under  his  influence 
all  Japan,  except  the  Hojo  family  in  central  Japan,  and  Date 
Mivsamune  in  Northern  Japan. 

DATE    AT    ODAWARA. 

When  Hideyoshi  called  for  the  allegiance  of  the  barons, 
all  responded  at  once  except  the  Hojo  and  Date  families.  The 
Hojo  was  an  old  historic  family  and  had  for  many  years 
been  the  leaders  in  Japan.  With  bitterness  they  saw  an 
upstart  like  Hideyoshi  climb  to  the  highest  point.  The 
leader  of  the  family,  Hojo  Ujimasa,  tried  to  induce  Date 
to  form  an  alliance  with  him  to  check  Hideyoshi.  Hideyoshi 
moved  against  the  Hojo  forces  and  shut  them  up  iu  the  castle 
at  Odawara.^^ 

Date  had  sent  no  assistance  to  either  side,  though  of 
course  Hideyoshi  had  demanded  aid  from  all  the  daimyos. 
But  very  strong  and  very  numerous  intimations  came  to 
Date  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  give  in  his  adhesion* 

^0  See  Dening's  "  Life  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi " 
"  For  an  account  of  the  siege,  see  Dening's  Hideyoshi,  p  341 
et  aL    Odawara  was  some  forty  miles  southward  from  Tokyo. 
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His  emissaries  around  Hideyoshi  conveyed  their  earnest 
advice  to  this  effect,  and  leyasu  indicated  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  well  for  Date  to  attend  the  Euampaku  (Hideyoshi) 
at  Odawara.  Above  all,  Hideyoshi  very  plainly  laid  down  his 
desire  in  a  letter  he  himself  sent.^^  In  his  uncertainty  Date 
of  course  had  recourse  to  a  council.  His  right-hand  man^ 
Date  Norizane,  stood  up  for  disregard  of  Hideyoshi.  He 
urged  that  Date  had  already  affronted  Hideyoshi  by 
announcing  his  intention  of  moving  against  the  Kuanta 
provinces.  Nothing  could  be  gained  by  going  at  this  late 
hour,  and  it  was  much  better  to  divide  the  realm  with 
the  Euampaku  than  to  go  down  and  be  scolded  for  their 
delay  in  coming.  Others  feai-ed  the  power  of  Hideyoshi, 
and  pointed  out  that  even  leyasu  had  submitted.  But  the 
other  great  lieutenant,  Katakura  Eagetsuna,  was  silent  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  he  rose  and  left.  No  decision 
was  reached  and  the  council  broke  up.  That  night  Date 
sought  out  Eatakura  and  asked  his  views  in  private.  Eata- 
kura  took  a  fan  and  struck,  as  if  driving  off  flies,  and 
then  said:  "Warriors  assemble  and  disperse  like  sum- 
mer flies.  One  stroke  of  a  fan  may  scatter  them,  but 
they  soon  gather  together  again.  Time  only  does  what  man 
cannot.**  However  oracular  this  may  sound  to  western 
ears,  it  probably  conveyed  a  plain  meaning  to  Date,  as  he 
very  soon  after  that  set  out  for  Odawara. 

But  before  starting  he  made  his  position  safe  at  home 
by  putting  his  httle  brother  Eojiro  to  death.  The  family 
of  Date*s  mother  was  jealous  of  his  growing  power  and 
desired  to  check  it.  They  worked  on  the  old  lady's  family 
pride  by  representing  that  the  Date  family  would  now  come 
to  an  end,  as  Date  would  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of 
Hideyoshi.  To  save  the  family  from  extinction  she  had 
better  kill  Date  Masamune,  and  elevate  Eojiro  in  his  stead. 

12 In  this  letter  he  said:  ••  I  do  not  enquire  closely  into  the  past 
of  those  who  surrender  to  me.    That   is  the  law  of  heaven  and 
I  follow  the  same  rule." 
¥ol.  xxl.— D 
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Her  family  and  themselves  would  be  rid  of  a  rival.  She 
agreed  and  invited  Date  to  a  dinner  that  had  been  liber- 
ally seasoned  with  poison.  But  the  whole  plot  miscarried,  as 
one  of  the  other  guests  fell  dead  before  Date  had  tasted  of 
the  food.  To  prevent  any  new  schemes  from  being  hatched 
Kojiro  was  killed. 

He  then  set  out  on  his  pilgrimmage  of  humility,  dressed 
in  white,  as  he  fully  expected  death.  He  was  attended  by 
a  few  only,  and  all  of  them  were  forced  to  stop  at  a  small 
village  some  distance  from  Odawara  for  examination  by 
agents  of  the  Kuampaku.  Date  was  questioned  on  two 
points :  (a)  Why  had  he  not  sent  an  ambassador  with  a 
card  of  allegiance  as  others  had  done?  (h)  Why 
had  he  made  war  on  Aidzu?  As  to  the  first,  Date 
answered  that  he  was  only  an  ignorant  country  rustic  and 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  ceremony  of  courts.  As  to 
the  Aidzu  matter,  that  was  a  struggle  forced  upon  him, 
because  some  of  his  vassals,  who  had  broken  from  him,  had 
been  helped  by  others,  but  in  it  all  he  had  no  intention  of 
moving  against  Hideyoshi. 

His  examination  seemed  satisfactory,  but  he  was  ordered 
to  make  over  all  of  the  conquered  land  to  the  Kuampaku. 
This  was  a  formality  apparently,  as  it  was  all  returned  to 
him  at  once. 

An   interview    was   now    arranged   between   the  great 

heroes.     Date  dressed  himself  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  with 

his  hair  tied  up  with  cord  generally  used  for  binding  presents 

sent  as  tokens  of  respect.    After  going  through  the  ceremony 

of  introduction  he  was  about  to  retire,  when  Hideyoshi  invited 

him  to  remain  and  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  method 

of  reducing    the  castle  of  Odawara.      Date  laid   aside  his 

sword,   and  gave  his  views  as  to  the  best  way  of  approach. 

5idey()8hi  was  much  impressed  by  Date's  military  knowledge, 

and  pronounced  him  an  unusual  man.^'* 

^'^The  characters  in  this  incident  are  reversed  in  Deninj^^'s  Hide- 
yoshi, p.  347. 
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EXAMINATION  AT  KYOTO. 

Date  returned  to  his  fief  in  year  19  of  Tensho  (1691) 
and  some  trouble  broke  out  with  a  neighboring  lord,  Gamo. 
Both  sides  appealed  to  Hideyoshi,  and  Date  did  not  wait  for 
any  summons  this  time,  but  set  out  and  traveled  in  great 
haste,  covering  the  distance  to  KyCto  in  nine  days.  He 
went  to  the  hall  of  examination  prepared  to  commit  hara- 
kiri  (suicide)  if  the  decision  should  be  unfavorable  to  him. 
He  himself  carried  his  short  sword  in  his  dress,  and  a  chosen 
friend  had  the  long  sword.  An  attendant  sat  outside 
with  the  slippers. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  a  paper  was  produced 
signed  by  Date,  in  which  it  appeared  Date  had  tried  to  incite  a 
rebellion  against  Gamo.  Date  made  no  answer  but  simply  called 
for  writing  materials,  and  in  view  of  all  the  court  made  an 
exact  copy  and  handed  both  documents  to  Hideyoshi.  Hide- 
yoshi marveled  at  the  perfection  of  the  counterfeit.  "Now," 
said  Date,  "that  paper,  I  am  convinced,  was  written  by  one  of 
my  scribes.  The  body  of  it  is  so  well  done,  I  could  be 
deceived  by  it  myself,  but  his  acuteness  failed  when  ho 
came  to  my  signature.  See  all  docmnents  relating  to  civil 
matters,  I  always  use  the  sign  of  wagtail,  but  in  military 
papers,  the  wagtail  always  has  eyeholes.  The  bird  in 
this  paper  does  not  have  eyeholes,^*  so  it  is  a  forgery. 
The  examination  ended,  and  Date  was  entirely  cleared,  and 
was  given  authority  to  move  against  his  enemies. 

He  besieged  the  castle  immediately  after  his  return 
and  refused  to  give  any  quarter.     When  it  fell  he  put  jill  to 


1*  In  old  days  the  samurai  had  symbols  for  their  signatures,  and 
Date  used  the  wagtail  bird  as  his  stamp,  but  he  made  it  in  two 
ways.  Ordinarily  he  made  a  rough  drawing  of  the  bird,  but  when 
he  desired  to  be  especially  careful  he  would  put  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wagtail  in  such  a  delicate  way  a  forger  would  not  notice  tlie 
difference.     By  tliis  difference  he  detected  and  proved  the  imitation. 
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the  sword,  and  then  boxed  up  in  spirits  181  heads,  and 
180  ears  and  noses  and  sent  them  to  Hideyoshi  as  a  token 
of  his  success. 

INVASION    OF    KOREA. 

When  Hideyoshi  decided  to  add  the  Korean  peninsula 
to  his  possessions,  a  levy  was  made  on  all  the  barons  for 
help.  Date  in  common  with  the  others  raised  a  strong 
body  of  fighting  men  and  marched  to  Nagoya.  Here  he 
was  forced  to  wait  a  long  time  in  idleness.  He  passed  the 
time  in  frolicking,  and  learning  new  steps  in  dancing.  At 
last  he  wearied  of  such  innocent  pastimes  and  begged  per- 
mission to  set  sail  for  Korea,  as  he  was  **  dying  with 
tediousness,"  and  **  longed  for  the  atmosphere  of  foreign 
lands."  Finally  he  reached  the  hostile  shore,  and  his 
admirers  report  that  he  covered  himself  with  glory.  He  did 
receive  the  special  thanks  and  commendation  of  Hideyoshir 
But  the  authority  followed  in  this  sketch  gives  nothing  of 
special  interest  to  any  except  those  fond  of  wars  and  battles^ 

INTRIGUE    AGAINST    HIDEYOSHI. 

Masamune  had  scarcely  returned  before  he  was  charged 
with  intriguing  against  Hideyoshi.  The  Kuampaku  had 
adopted  his  nephew  Hidetsugu  as  son  and  heir,  but  after- 
wards he  changed  his  mind  and  desired  to  haye  as  successor 
Hideyori,  the  son  of  a  favorite  concubine.  He  showed  this 
preference  very  plainly,  in  order  to  drive  Hidetsugu  to  commit 
some  act  that  would  furnish  a  pretext  for  having  him  killed. 
Hidetsugu  fell  into  the  trap,  and  acted  so  violently  towards 
Hideyori  that  he  was  l)eheaded.*^ 

15  Dening's  Hideyoshi  gives  a  slightly  different  account,  p.  370. 
It  is  there  stated  that  Ishida  Mitsunari,  a  man  high  in  Hideyoshi's 
favor,  wanted  to  succeed  Hideyoshi,  and  to  do  this  he  had  to  put 
several  rivals  out  of  the  way.  In  pursuing  his  object  he  falsely 
accused  Hidetsuna  of  plotting  a  rebellion,  and  thus  got  him  killed. 
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Date's  name  was  bandied  about  in  connection  with  the 
Affair  and  he  was  ordered  to  come  to  Kyoto  for  explanation. 
It  was  demanded  of  him  if  he  had  plotted  ^ith  Hidetsngu  once 
when  hmiting.  Had  he  ever  accepted  a  present  from  him  ? 
He  promptly  replied  he  had  never  hunted  with  Hidetsugu,  and 
as  for  the  present,  he  had  accepted  some  trifling  things,  but  such 
incidents  were  so  common  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 
The  shortness  of  the  answers  was  likely  to  offend  Hideyoshi, 
and  so  the  officers,  who  seemed  favorable  to  Date,  softened 
down  his  replies  considerably  in  their  report.  They 
represented  Date  as  bathed  in  tears  at  his  remissness  in 
failing  to  get  consent  before  accepting  the  presents.  It  was 
perhaps  lucky  for  Date  that  this  doctored  report  was 
made.  As  it  was  Hideyoshi  ordered  that  he  be  imprisoned 
and  deposed,  and  his  son  by  a  concubine  be  elevated  in 
his  place.  But  others  interceded,  and  Date  was  finally 
released  and  the  whole  matter  dropped. 

About  this  time  the  entire  town  of  Kyoto  was  in 
an  uproar,  because  it  was  rumored  that  Date's  men  were 
going  to  burn  the  place.  People  forsook  their  houses  and 
carried  their  valuables  and  furniture  with  them.  But  when 
Date  heard  of  the  alarms  he  came  out  and  threw  open  his 
gates,  and  showed  he  was  not  plotting  any  evil,  and  thus  the 
people  were  quieted. 

Again,  some  enemy  fastened  a  placard  before  the  gate 
of  leyasu,  which  bore  the  charge  that  Date  was  conspiring 
with  Mogami,  the  daimio  of  Yamagata,  to  overthrov^ 
the  Kuampaku  and  divide  the  empire  between 
themselves.  But  this  was  too  preposterous  to  excite 
anything  but  a  smile  from  Hideyoshi. 

But  all  these  incidents,  though  of  little  weight  when 
taken  separately,  when  combined  seemed  to  create  a  deep 
distrust  in  the  mind  of  Hideyoshi,  and  finally  in  4th  year 
of  Bunroku  (1595)  he  compelled  Date's  leading  retainers 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  They  swore  to  be 
faithful  to  him,  and  to  report  the  slightest  sign  of  treachery 
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they  might  observe  m  Date's  conduct.  They  bound  them- 
selves and  their  descendants  to  serve  the  Taiko  (Hideyoshi) 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  J£  they  violated  any  of  these  pledges 
they  called  down  on  themselves  foul  leprosy,  the  anger 
of  heaven  during  seven  generations,  and  eternal  suffering. 
A  copy  of  this  "ironclad"  oath  was  preserved  by  Hideyoshi 
and  another  put  in  Hideyoshi's  coffin. 

Though  Date  cleared  himself  of  the  charges  made 
against  him  and  thus  saved  his  head,  yet  there  probably 
was  some  fire  where  there  was  so  much  smoke.  He  very 
likely  coquetted  with  possibilities,  and  was  often  ready  to 
take  a  glance  along  the  road  his  ambition  wanted  to  travel. 
But  so  shrewd  a  man  as  he  was,  would  not  be  caught 
napping.  K  he  could  have  overthrown  his  master  he  would 
have  been  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
custom  of  the  times  to  do  so.  That  he  had  the  desire 
to  do  this  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  he  was  strong 
enough  himself  to  value  and  respect  greater  strength 
in  another.  The  experience  gained  from  all  these 
accusations  and  examinations  made  him  all  the  more  cautious 
in  venturing  on  the  stormy  sea.  As  he  grew  older,  either 
he  resolutely  turned  his  ear  against  all  tempting  propositions 
or  his  enemies  ceased  to  try  to  entrap  him.  At  any  rate 
his  biography  after  this  describes  but  few  examinations 
for  intrigue,  and  towards  the  end  it  relates  how  faith- 
ful Date  was  to  the  Tokugawa  family,  and  how  he  was  very 
active  in  heading  off  incipient  plots. 


CHAPTER  m. 


DATE    AND    THE  TOKUGAWA. 


On  the  death  of  Hideyoshi  in  the  year  1598,  the  great 
organiser  leyasu  came  into  control  of  affairs,  and  the 
Shogunate  remained  in  his  family  for  nearly  three  centuries 
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without  a  break  in  theii*  power.  He  was  not  a  warrior, 
though  he  was  successful  in  the  few  encounters  he  had, 
but  he  was  emphatically  what  none  before  him  had  been, 
an  administrator.  He  cleared  the  ground  for  moulding 
feudalism  into  the  rigidity  it  preserved  until  it  was  all  broken 
a  third  of  a  century  ago.  He  was  a  keen  diplomat  and 
played  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  his  barons.  He  kept  them 
under  either  by  bending  them  or  breaking  them.  Above 
all  he  gave  the  land  peace.  After  Sekigahara,  in  1600,  the 
last  great  battle  on  Japanese  soil,  the  discordant  elements 
quickly  died  away.  The  era  of  the  unyielding  castes  came 
in,  bringing  with  it  the  picturesque  Hamurai,  and  the  in- 
tricate code,  the  punctilios  of  etiquette. 

Date  knew  leyasu  and  had  often  passed  presents  with 
him.  He  saw  who  was  likely  to  be  the  coming  man  in  the 
island.  He  was  already  friendly  with  him,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  to  bow  to  the  new  mouaich  as  soon  as  he  ascended 
to  the  seat  of  power. 

ALLIANCE    WITH    lEYASU. 

Though  one-eyed,  Date  could  easily  distinguish  be- 
tween the  setting  nnd  the  rising  sun,  and  leyasu  on  his 
part  probably  saw  how  valuable  such  an  ally  in  the  north 
might  be,  especially  as  Date  was  perhaps  next  to  Hideyoshi 
as  a  soldier.  It  was  likely  easy  for  Date  to  foresee  that 
the  reins  would  soon  slip  from  Hideyori's  hands.  When 
both  sides  saw  the  advantages  of  an  alliance,  it  was  a 
simple  thing  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  Date's  daughter 
and  leyasu's  son,  even  though  one  of  Hideyoshi's  solemn 
injunctions  had  to  be  set  at  naught. 

Among  his  last  words  Hideyoshi  strictly  forbade 
the  secret  contraction  of  political  marriages  among  the 
daimios.  The  stern  old  warrior  was  hardly  laid  away 
before  this  sacred  order  was  defied,  and  Date  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  do  so  by  the  union  of  his  daughter  with  Tadateru, 
the  son  of  leyasu. 
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One  of  the  bugyO  (regents  of  Hideyoshi)  complained 
to  leyasu  of  this  step,  but  did  not  get  much  satisfaction. 
Then  he  went  to  Date,  who  very  innocently  said  he  thought 
leyasu  had  given  proper  notice  to  the  bugyo.  Then  the  middle 
man  who  had  conducted  the  negotiations  was  approached,  and 
he  felt  hurt  that  anyone  should  think  he  would  dare  to 
go  to  the  bugyo,  as  he  was  only  an  ordinary  go-between 
in  fixing  the  match,  and  he  had  supposed  that  either 
leyasu  or  Date  had  gotten  the  permission  of  the  bugyo. 
Then  there  seemed  nothing  to  do  except  to  kill  the  middle- 
man, and  so  the  bugyo  threatened.  But  leyasu  declared 
that  if  the  regents  should  kill  the  mediator,  he  would  kill  the 
regents.  Date  of  course  saw  which  was  the  safer  side,  and 
he  stood  up  with  leyasu.  The  bugyo  saw  the  danger  loom- 
ing up,  and  they  set  to  work  to  mollify  all  parties,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  bind  themselves  in  writing  never  to 
oppose  leyjisii. 

AID  AT  Osaka. 

Hideyori,  the  son  of  Hideyoshi,  had  never  acquiesced 
in  the  assumption  of  control  by  lyeyasu,  and  in  1615  the 
smouldering  feud  between  them  came  to  a  white  heat,  and 
the  last  vestige  of  opposition  to  leyasu  was  wiped  away  by 
the  death  of  Hideyori  and  the  horrible  massacre  of  thousands 
of  his  followers  at  the  siege  and  sacking  of  Osaka.  When 
leyasu  saw  the  struggle  was  inevitable  he  called  for  troops 
from  all  the  barons.  Date  was  very  prompt  with  bis 
levy,  and  set  out  cm  his  march  southwards.  Before 
marching  to  Edo  (Toky6)  he  met  a  messenger  froin 
Hideyori  asking  for  Date's  eflbrts  as  a  mediator 
with  the  Tokugawa.  Date  had  a  conference  with 
the  family  in  Edo,  but  the  matter  was  not  settled 
and  Date  continued  on  his  way  to  Osaka.  His  men 
marched    by    different    routes    and    assembled    at     Otsu. 
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From  that  place  he  led  all  his  forces  to  the  besieged  town. 
He  fixed  his  quarters  near  Osaka,  and  suddenly  one  night 
they  were  all  set  on  fire  and  burned.  Suspicion  rested  on 
several,  but  nothing  definite  could  be  established.  Date  was 
furious,  and  wanted  to  ^^kill  some  one,'*  as  he  said,  but  dared 
not  until  he  first  had  the  permission  of  the  Shogun.  Another 
lodging  was  given  him  and  a  gentle  emollient  in  the  shape 
of  a  present  of  some  guns  from  leyasu. 

He  was  very  active  in  the  investment  of  the  citadel 
and  was  successful  in  spying  out  the  state  of  aft'airs  within. 
He  sent  his  emissaries  in,  and  thus  learned  the  plan  of  the 
fortifications.  Through  deserters  and  captives  he  arrived  at  a 
very  accurate  notion  as  to  the  strength  of  the  defenders.  He 
was  very  outspoken  in  advising  the  rejection  of  all  over- 
tures from  Hideyori,  as  in  his  opinion  the  dift'erence  could 
only  be  fully  settled  by  death,  and  this  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  conflict. 


FIDELITY    TO    THE    TOKUGAWA. 

In  the  second  year  of  Genna  (1616),  just  about  a  year 
after  the  destruction  of  his  last  foe  at  Osaka,  leyasu  fell  ill, 
and  feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  he  sent  for  Date  to  come 
to  him  at  Sumpu  (Shizuoka).  Date  went  at  once  and  leyasu 
required  a  pledge  of  him  to  support  his  heir,  Hidotada. 
leyasu,  as  a  parting  gift,  presented  to  Date  a  valuable  sword 
and  a  set  of  tea  service  made  of  gold  and  silver.  These* 
it  may  be  readily  supposed,  Date  preserved  with  most 
sacred  care,  and  allowed  a  sight  of  them  to  none  except 
to  the  most  intimate  and  esteemed  of  his  friends. 
On  the  death  of  leyasu.  Date  went  into  mourning  and 
ordered     all    music     to    be     hushed     for    fifteen     days.^' 


^*Thi8  was  likely  a  general  custom  of  the  period,  and  was  not 
special  to  Date. 
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When  Hidetada  went  to  Kyoto  for  his  investiture  as 
Shogun,  Date  was  the  leader  of  the  train  that  filed  into 
the  court. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  Date's  fidelity  is  related  in  connec- 
tion with  the  death  of  Hidetada,  the  son  of  leyasu. "  When 
Hidetada  towards  the  end  of  his  life  began  to  reflect  on 
what  might  happen  after  his  death,  he  called  the  great 
barons  to  an  assembly  and  addressed  them  somewhat  as 
follows : — My  father  leyasu,  with  your  help,  removed 
all  the  disorder  of  this  land.  But  now  I  am  passing 
away  and  my  son  and  heir  is  too  young,  and  again, 
I  fear,  confusion  will  come,  and  the  land  he  rent 
and  torn.  I  had  much  rather  give  the  authority  to 
some  of  you  than  to  have  this  happen.  Now  which 
shall  it  be — shall  I  give  power  to  one  of  you,  or  shall  all 
of  you  agree  to  support  my  son?" 

No  one  said  a  word  until,  amid  all  the  silence.  Date 
rose  and  delivered  his  views.  **Let  us  all  bear  in 
mind  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  leyasu,  and 
none  of  us  will  wish  to  disturb  his  descendant.  But 
if  any  of  you  or  all  of  you  wish  to  overturn  the  present 
authority,  then  do  so,  but  know  beforehand  that  you  must 
overpower  me  first.  Wlien  you  have  pushed  me  aside, 
then  you  can  fight  the  Shogun." 

All  were  surprised,  because  they  knew  how  ambitious  Date 
was,  but  all  respected  his  loyalty  and  feared  his  strength. 
All  with  one  voice  said,  "  We  are  sure  Date  has  spoken  the 
truth,  and  if  we  hear  of  any  one  rising  against  the  ShOgun, 
we  will  make  it  our  duty  to  put  such  a  one  down.  We  are 
all  under  deep  obligation  to  leyasu,  tind  we  will  not 
act  against  his  descendant." 


17  In  the  biography  followed   it  is  stated  that  this  incident  is 
related  by  Otsuki  Shuji. 


"^^ 
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CHAPTER  IV.. 

HIS  LATTER  DAYS  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  later  years  of  Date's  life  were  passed  in  peace, 
perhaps  less  from  his  own  choice  than  from  respect  for  the 
iron  hand  of  the  Shogims.  He  had  been  confirmed  in 
possession  of  his  territory  first  by  Hideyoshi  and 
then  by  the  successive  rulers  from  the  Toku- 
gawa  family.  While  there  were  no  further  gains  to  hope 
for,  yet  there  was  no  anxiety  about  possible  losses.  His 
domains  were  wide,  and  probably  furnished  scope  for  all  his 
talents  in  improving  and  developing  them.  On  the  4th  day  of 
8th  month  of  11th  year  of  Kwanei  (Sept.  5, 1634)  lyemitsu 
confirmed  Date  in  all  his  possessions,  and  the  whole  com- 
prised 1,078  villages,  yielding  an  income  of  625,731  koku 
of  rice.  ^® 

A  life  of  peace  was  probably  a  dull  life  for  him  who  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  tread  victorious  battlefields.  His 
spirit  was  still  fresh  and  his  ambiti(m  keen,  but  he  lacked  op- 
portunity. His  days  were  passed  in  following  out  intricate 
ceremonials,  in  feasting  and  entertaining,  in  enforced 
visits  to  Edo. 


HIS    DEATH. 


It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that  he  met  his  last  foe, 
death.  In  the  13th  year  of  Kuamei  (1636),  in  the  spring  he 
set  out  for  Edo.  He  was  failing  in  bodily  vigor  before  he 
started  and  seemed  to  feel  a  presentiment  of  his  fate.     His 


IB  A  koku  equals  five  English  bushels,  and  so  the  whole  amount 
was  3,128,655  bushels.  Eougbly  speaking  a  koku  may  be  said  at 
present  to  be  worth  about  ten  yen,  or  seven  dollars  (U.  S.  gold),  so 
such  revenue  now  would  be  about  four  million  dollars  (U.  S.  gold). 
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faithful  vassals  did  not  want  him  to  risk  the  pain  and 
fatigues  of  the  long  journey,  but  he  was  resolute  in  his 
desire  to  offer  his  respects  to  the  Shogun.  When  he 
reached  Edo  the  Shogun  manifested  special  interest  in  his 
welfare  and  sent  the  court  physician  to  attend  him.  But 
brave  old  Date  demanded  to  know  the  nature  of  his 
disease,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  only  the 
weakness  incident  to  old  age.  The  Shogun  lyemitsu 
sent  presents  of  quail  and  sparrows,  and  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  the  fearless  old  warrior.  With 
the  notions  of  the  ceremony  due  to  so  august  a  personage 
such  a  visit  was  a  severe  ordeal  for  the  sick  man.  Poor 
Date  was  wrapped  in  his  robes  and  kept  sitting  a  long 
weary  time  waiting  for  the  noble  guest.  But  lyemitsu 
himself  took  the  pulse  of  him  and  asked  how  he  was. 
The  failing  baron  answered,  **I  am  now  sick,  and  am  sui'e 
to  die,  and  I  am  grieved  that  I  die  in  bed.  I  am  a  soldier 
and  always  have  been,  apd  my  dream  always  was  to  die 
on  horseback  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  But  now  it  seems  I 
cannot.  ShUcatayimai'*  (Cannot  be  helped).  He  then  gave  his 
parting  advice  to  his  master  :  **  All  is  now  peace,  but  no  one 
knows  how  long  it  will  be  so.  But  men  grow  weak  during  the 
days  of  calm  and  order,  and  when  confusions  and  uprisings 
suddenly  come  there  are  no  brave  soldiers  to  put  down 
the  enemy.  Men  must  be  kept  from  lapsing  into  weakness. 
No  one  can  do  this  but  you,  and  I  will  give  instructions 
to  my  son  to  assist  you.  Please  bear  in  mind  all  I  say.'* 
lyemitsu  was  affected  to  tears  and  went  away  with  heavy 
heart. 

As  the  days  passed  his  strength  failed,  and 
he  called  his  chief  men  around  him  and  appointed 
those  who  were  to  die  with  him  {jinnsld).  He  then 
had  a  grand  feast  prepared  for  all  of  them.  A  few 
weeks  after  he  died,  ou  24th  day  of  5th  month  of  13th  year 
ofKwanei  (June  17,  1686),  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
Proper  period  of  mourning  was  enjoined  by  the  Shogun. 
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The  next  day  his  body  was  started  for  Sendai,  and  was- 
temporarily  buried  a  month  later.  The  next  year  his  final 
resting  place  was  prepared,  and  his  ashes  now  lie  shrouded 
by  a  dark  grove  of  cedar  at  the  top  of  a  small  mountain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hirose  river,  opposite  the  town  of 
Sendai,  a  short  distance  below  his  old  castle  grounds. 


PUBLIC    WORKS. 

After  he  was  firmly  established  with  leyasu,  the  greatest 
power  in  Japan,  Date  again  began  to  take  away  territory 
from  his  neighbors.  He  either  found  a  pretext  or  made  some 
for  besieging  some  of  the  neighboring  castles  and  destroying 
them.  All  his  conquests  were  confirmed  by  leyasu,  who 
also  made  a  formal  grant  of  several  provinces  that  Hideyoshi 
had  granted  Date. 

But  he  had  a  mind  beyond  mere  warfare.  His  ambi- 
tion was  insatiable,  but  he  wanted  to  do  more  than  merely 
overrun  his  neighbors.  He  constructed  great  public  works, 
both  temporal  and  religious,  that  would  preserve  his  memory 
among  a  grateful  people.  He  erected  a  castle,  reared 
temples  and  dug  canals  and  irrigation  channels. 

In  the  year  five  of  Keicho  (1600)  he  removed  to  Sendai 
with  the  permission  of  leyasu.  Previously  he  had  dwelt 
at  Yonesawa  and  sometimes  at  Shirakawa.  His  new 
home,  Sendai,  had  been  known  as  Aomorisaki.  Tradi- 
tion relates  that  it  had  been  bestowed  by  Minamoto 
Yoritomo  on  one  of  his  vassals.  Date  built  a  strong  castle 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Hirose,  on  a  high  blufl"  over- 
looking aU  the  town  and  plain  on  the  other  bank.  It 
was  an  impregnable  position  at  that  timc.'^   He  also  removed 


1^  The  castle  of  course  does  not  stand  now,  having  been  torn 
down  and  razed  even  to  the  foundations  many  years  ago,  along  with 
other  castles  in  Japan.  The  high  sloping  walls  of  massive  blocks 
of  stone  still  remain,  but  the  lofty  point  occupied  by  the  citadel  is 
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from  Yanagewa,  a  village  near  by,  the  temple  of  Hachiman, 
and  rebuilt  it  in  Sendai. 

But  his  greatest  monument  to  religion  was  the  famous 
temple  at  Matsushima,  the  village  on  the  shore  opposite  the 
well-known  Matsushima  archipelago.  The  following  inter- 
esting account  of  it  is  taken  from  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  Japanese  life  and  history.**' 

**The  name  of  Date  Masamune  has  long  been  familiar  to 
students  of  Japanese  history  as  one  of  the  great  contem- 
poraries of  leyesu,  but  the  materials  which  the  researches 
of  historians  have  unearthed  tend  to  show  that,  while  as 
a  patron  of  learning  and  art  he  was  no  whit  less  active 
than  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  Date's 
appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  certain  foreign  methods 
and  appliances  was  much  keener  than  that  of  his  suzerain. 
He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  foreign  missionaries  because 
he  knew  how  many  useful  things  they  were  able  to  teach 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  learned  Buddhist  priests,  whose  counsels  on  all  subjects 
he  highly  valued.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Date's 
days  the  leading  Buddhists  were  deeply  versed  in  the  political 
questions  of  the  time  and  were  regular  Richelieus  in  intrigue. 
There  is  no  proof  that  Date  Masamune  actually  renounced 
the  Buddhist  faith.  His  religious  belief  was  no  deeper  than 
that  of  the  mass  of  his  educated  contemporaries,  or  of  his 
successors,  for  that  matter,  and  hence  he  was  doubtless 
unconscious  of  the  inconsistency  of  expressing  sympathy 
with  a  foreign  creed  while  doing  his  utmost  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  One  thing 
is  certain,  he  rebuilt  at  great  expense,  with  wood 
brought  from  the  province  of  Kii,  the  Dzuganji,  a  fine  old 

all  overgrown  with  bush  and  weed.  All  the  place  is  now  the  property 
of  the  military  department,  and  extensive  barracks  have  been 
erected  there  to  shelter  a  large  body  of  trooi  s. 

*0From  "Editorial  Notes  "  in  Japan  Daily  Mail,  of  Thursday, 
Dec.  17,  1891,  Yokohama. 
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temple,  erected  in  a  delightfully  picturesque  spot  at 
Matsushima,  near  Sendai.  The  varied  tastes  of  the  famous 
Sendai  Baron  are  well  illustrated  by  the  objects  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  Dzuganji.  For  eight  hundred  years  prior  to 
Date's  time  a  Buddhist  temple  had  occupied  the  site  chosen  for 
the  erection  of  the  Dzuganji.  In  the  outer  court  is  still  to 
be  seen  a  cave  where  the  famous  Hojo  Tokiyori  spent  a 
night  during  the  three  years  (a.d.  1261-47)  in  which  he 
traversed  the  country  incognito  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant 
friar,  in  order  to  examine  the  state  of  local  government  affairs 
throughout  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  the 
inner  court  of  the  temple  stand  two  plum  trees 
called  hachi-fusa  ume,  or  eight-clustered  plum  trees, 
one  bearing  white  blossom,  the  other  red,  which,  it  is 
said,  were  brought  over  from  Korea  by  Date  himself  and 
planted  there.  The  temple  is  entered  by  a  gate  and  a  porch 
which  are  said  to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  those  of  Keizanji  in 
China  erected  in  the  Sung  period.  The  carving  w^hich  attracts 
the  eye  soon  after  entering  the  temple  was  the  work  of  the 
famous  Hidari  no  Jingoro,  in  the  executicm  of  which  ho  used 
no  tool  but  a  knife.  A  brass  Kwanon  exhibited  is  reported 
to  have  been  brought  from  India.  The  sad  fact  that  Date 
Masamune's  death  was  the  signal  for  20  of  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers to  die  by  their  owti  hands,  in  order  to  accompany  him 
to  the  land  of  shades,  is  commemorated  by  the  20  handsome 
tablets  which  stand  near  the  shrine  containing  a  well-executed 
wooden  image  of  the  renowned  Sendai  baron.  Date  had  among 
his  retainers  and  dependents  famous  carvers  and  painters,  and 
examples  of  their  skill  are  furnished  in  abundance  in  the 
various  handsomely  ornamented  rooms  of  the  temple.  At 
the  back  of  the  temple  Date  prepared  a  room  into  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter.  It  was  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  first  emperor  that  should  condescend 
to  visit  the  temple.  Date  gave  special  directiim  before  his 
death  that,  however  long  the  priests  might  have  to  wait, 
they  were  under  no  circumstances  t(^  allow  any  one  to  occupy 
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the  room  until  it  had  been  honoured  by  an  Imperial 
visit.  In  May,  1876,  the  present  Emperor  occupied  the 
room,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  tokens  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne  which  the  temple  furnished  that  he  contributed  a  thou- 
sand yen  toward  the  better  preservation  of  the  building* 
Among  the  many  interesting  relics  shown  to  visitors  is  a  let- 
ter written  by  Masako,  the  wife  of  Yoritomo.  Date  was  much 
given  to  versifying,  and  among  the  numerous  lines  penned  by 
him  still  extant  are  the  following,  predicting  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  temple,  a  prediction  which,  we  fear,  has  been 
very  inadequately  fulfilled  : — 

Matsushima  no 
Matsu  no  yowai  ni 
Kono  tera  no 
Suye  Rakaye  nam 
Toshi  wa  furu  tomo. 

*  Like  the  long-lived  pine  tree,  this  temple  shall  witness 
the  lapse  of  ages  and  see  prosperity  in  its  latter  days.* 
Date  Masamune  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  and  never 
failed  to  impress  those  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  His 
dress  too  was  invariably  of  a  character  to  attract  attention 
even  in  a  crowd.  This  peculiarity  of  his  has  added  a  word 
to  the  Japanese  language.  The  term  date  is  now  used  to 
express  the  idea  of  showiness,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
though  more  often  the  latter." 

Date  in  a  limited  way  was  a  forerunner  of  the  present 
enlightened  system  of  internal  improvements.  He  opened 
many  irrigation  ditches,  leading  the  water  along  the  sides 
of  the  banks,  and  coaxing  it  up  higher  above  the  stream 
and  then  sending  it  in  long  tunnels  under  hiUs,  and  finally 
conducting  it  calmly  across  the  plains.  About  thirty  miles 
north  of  Sendai  is  a  large  shallow  lake,  with  a  bottom  very 
regular  and  level.  He  planned  to  drain  off  this  liquid  mass, 
and  use  the  ground  for  cultivation  of  rice.     He  began  the 
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the  work,  and  dug  several  canals,  but  before  he  could  make 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  he  died,  and  the  lake  still 
remains. 

He  dug  another  canal  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  following  is  a  meagre  account  of  it,  as 
almost  no  records  about  it  could  be  found. *^ 

''  In  middle  life  Date  estabhshed  his  Court  at  Sendai,  a 
town  on  the  Hirose  River,  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  at  the  nearest  point.  This  stream  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  mouutain  torrent,  leaping  and  raging  from  the  steep 
hills  in  winter,  and  fretfully  tumbling  over  a  pebbly  bottom 
in  summer.  When  swollen  by  melted  snow,  it  is  too  angry 
to  bear  burdens,  and  when  reduced  by  summer's  heat,  it  is 
too  weak.  As  Date  wanted  to  make  Sendai  the  chief  city 
in  his  feudality  he  found  it  necessary  to  harness  some 
natural  power  to  assist  man  in  his  weary  transportation 
of  heavy  loads  over  the  rough  ungraded  roads  of  the  time. 
The  easiest  and  most  manageable  ally  was  water.  The 
ocean  was  only  five  or  six  miles  away  and  a  wide  plain 
extended  to  the  beat  of  the  surf.  Material,  when  once 
brought  by  water  to  a  neighbouring  point  on  the  Pacific, 
could  be  easily  carried  over  the  level  road  to  Sendai.  At 
this  neighbouring  point  he  determined  to  found  a  harbour, 
at  the  town  now  known  as  Eamo.  Here  a  small  river,  the 
Nanakita-gawa,  offers  its  mouth  to  form  a  sheltered  inlet 
for  boats.  Outside,  the  heavy  breakers  come  rolling  and 
heaving  from  the  Pacific,  and  the  outlook  seaward  was  too 
rough  for  boats  in  common  use  at  that  period.  The  coast 
goes  on  northward  without  any  serious  bend  for  five  or  six 
miles,  until  just  above  the  pretty  fishing  village  of  Shobuta, 
the  big  indentation  of  Matsushima  Archipelago  is  reached,  and 
here  the  angry  surge  in  remote  ages  triumphantly  made  its 
way  inland  and  ate  out  the  soft  strata,  leaving  all  the  fantastio 
808  islands.     Slowly  the  waters  have  nibbled  and  gnawed  until 


^^  Japan  Daily  Mail,  June  18, 1892. 
Tol.  xxl.— 3 
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there  is  a  long  arm  of  placid  liquid  stretching  out  to  Shiogama, 
and  thence  ajagged  coast  line  stretches  northward  by  the  village 
of  Matsushima,  by  the  foot  of  Moimt  Tomiyama,  by  Nobiru, 
on  to  Ishinomaki.      In  all  this  broad  bay,  the  force  of  the 
waves  was  broken  by  the  numerous  islands,  and  navigation 
was  comparatively  safe  almost  as  far  upward  as  Ishinomaki. 
Fishing  was  secure  and  profitable.     Hamlets  nestled  in  the 
valleys    and    retired    nooks    along    the   coast.     Rice   was 
cultivated  in  small  patches  that  could  be  watered  by  the 
streams  trickling  down.     All  the   sharp   points  and  steep 
hills  in  the  country  around  were  covered  with  timber.     To 
get   this   tribute  of  man   and    nature   to   Sendai    without 
encountering  the  fury  of  the  ocean  surges,   was  the  aim  of 
Date.     For  boats  to  double  the  headland  north  of  Shobuta 
and  then  face  the  unchecked  wrath  of  the  Pacific  on  the 
passage  down  the  coast  to  Kamo,  was  to  invite  destruction, 
especially  during  the  several  unseasonable  months.  To  avoid 
this  danger,  and  to  furnish  sure    and    easy   transportation 
from     the    wide     bay     above     Kamo,    Date     decided    to 
cut   a   canal  of   six  or  seven  miles  in  length  from  Oshiro 
near  Shiogama  to   Kamo.     He  also    intended  to  lengthen 
the   canal  down  to  the  mouth   of  the  Abukuma  river,  but 
this  he  did  not  do,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  even 
the  first  part  was  done  successfully.      There  are  several 
arguments  that  point  to  the  construction  of  such  a  work. 
First  there  is  the  general  tradition  in  the  locality  that  he 
dug  this  waterway.     There  is  secondly  the  name.     It  was 
first  known  as  Kiki  hori^  or  **  drawing  wood  canal,'*  the 
presumption   being  that  he  maiuly  used  it  to  float  down 
timber  for  his  building  operations  in  Sendai.     The  present 
colloquial   title    for    it  is   Telsambori,  Date's   canal,   teisam 
being  Date's  posthumous  appellation.      But  the  strongest 
evidence  is  the  fact  of  the  clear  trace  of  a  canal  when  the 
engineers  surveyed  the  route  a  few  years  since.     But  obser- 
vation would  show  that  the  old  waterway  could  hardly  have 
been   of  much   service   except  when   it  w\as  flooded  by  high 
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tide,  as  it  was  not  deep  enough.  At  any  rate,  its  usefulness 
did  not  continue,  and  it  was  filled  with  crumbling  earth  and 
choked  with  weeds  and  grass,  and  all  the  plans  and  labour 
were  in  vain  so  far  as  helping  posterity." 


ADMINISTRATIVE    ABILITY. 

In  these  later  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  at  peace 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  so  or  not,  his  active  spirit  could 
not  be  content  to  sit  housed  in  his  castle.  He  could 
hunt,  but  this  was  not  enough,  he  was  solicitous  of  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  could  have  trusted  to  the 
reports  of  deputies,  but  he  preferred  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  so  he  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  his 
whole  dependency,  ostensibly  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
but  in  reality  to  observe  the  life  of  his  vassals.  He 
did  not  go  in  great  state,  but  often  lodged  in  the 
commonest  huts  so  that  he  might  have  the  better 
means  to  observe.  He  was  very  kind  and  bestowed  help  on 
all  he  found  in  need.  To  the  poor  he  gave  food,  to  the 
distressed  he  gave  money,  to  the  sick  medicine.  All  were 
touched  by  such  imusual  graciousness  on  the  part  of  a 
superior  and  the  common  folk  worshiped  him  as  a  god.  He 
made  a  thorough  enquiry  into  the  aftairs  of  all  localities,  and 
was  two  months  going  the  rounds. 

In  one  branch  of  public  service  he  gazed  far  into  the 
future.  He  called  his  head  men  around  him  one  day  and 
spoke  of  the  peace  in  the  land,  and  said  there  was  no  war, 
no  battle  to  kiU  off  men,  and  in  consequence  population 
would  grow  faster  and  faster,  and  more  and  more  products 
would  be  needed.  Especially  would  there  be  a  demand  for 
timber,  and  provision  would  have  to  be  made  in  advance 
for  a  supply  of  this  material.  It  was  their  duty  to  look 
out  for  the  good  of  those  to  come  after,  and  he  wanted  to 
establish  a  system  of  forestry. 
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'  His  chiefs  agreed,  and  suggested  that  the  men  to  take 

charge   of    this     new    industry    should    be    chosen    from 

\  among    the   retainers   by   ballot.     Date   was    willing    and 

I  the  vote  was  taken,  but  the  men  selected  did  not  suit  him. 

/  Another   election   was   held   and   again  he  was  dissatisfied 

/   with  the  choice.     Another  trial  was  made  with  the  same 

]    result,  and  finally  out  of  weariness  Date  closed  the  ballot 

/    box  and  appointed  men  to  his  own  liking.      His  justification 

/      for  thus  abruptly  crushing  representative   institution  in  the 

I       embryo   was   that   the   popular  decision  had  lighted  on  in- 

\^  capable  men. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune  he  did  not  lose  interest 
in  forestry,  and  he  set  in  force  a  regular  system  of  tree 
cultivation.  Seeds  were  brought  from  a  distance  and  a 
nursery  was  started  in  every  village.  The  people  were 
supplied  with  the  young  shoots  at  first  without  price  but 
afterwards  a  small  sum  was  charged.  Every  householder 
was  required  to  plant  and  care  for  the  young  trees. 
Officers  were  chosen  to  see  that  this  was  done.  No  tree 
could  be  cut  down  without  the  permission  of  the  authorities, 
and  for  every  tree  cut  do\vn,  another  had  to  be  planted  in  its 
stead.  The  office  for  the  general  oversight  of  the  whole  system 
was  called  **  Sanrin  Kwanri,"  mountain-forest-officers. 


HIS    POETRY. 

As  has  been  stated.  Date's  poetical  faculty  may  be 
considered  as  an  inheritance,  as  so  many  of  his  ancestors 
were  accustomed  to  versify.  Date  Masamune  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  felicitous  in  the  use  of  metre  as  a 
vehicle  of  expression.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  apt  and 
quick,  whether  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  at  the  banqueting 
board  in  a  trial  of  skill.  He  was  equally  ready  in  pouring 
forth  lamentation  at  the  death  of  a  great  man,  or  rapidly 
turning  off"  a  few  measures  in  a  poetical  contest. 
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When  he  heard  of  the  iUness  of  the  Shognn  Hidetada 
he  sent  a  hymn  to  cheer  and  animate  him. 

I.    Tada-naraun 

Kimi  ga  kokochi  mo, 
Kyo  yori  ya 
Aratamarinau : 
Aratama  no  toshi. 

"Your  health  which  is  not  as  usual  will  become  neio 
from  to  day  with  the  coming  of  the  new  year."  (The  point 
lies  in  the  pun  on  the  Japanese  word  for  new,) 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  that  this  hopeful 
sonnet  was  sent,  but  in  spite  of  its  cheerful  reference  to 
the  revivifying  influence  of  the  new  year  the  unfortunate 
Shogun  slowly  sank  under  his  malady,  and  finally  desired 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  great  baron  from  the 
north.  Date  was  taken  to  the  sick  man's  bedside  and  was 
earnestly  besought  to  be  a  father  to  the  young  heir  to 
the  high  post.  Date  cordially  promised  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  his  descendants  as  well.  He  pledged  him- 
self to  strike  down  any  treachery  he  might  see.  Hide- 
tada died  composed  from  his  anxiety.  When  the 
news  reached  Date  he  again  broke  forth  into  song  : — 

II.     Sari  tomo  to 

0  m5  ni  somanu 
Namida  kana. 
Yame  ni  mo  kayoe, 
Shide  no  omokage ; 

"  The  tears  flow  in  great  quantity  though  I  try  not 
to  weep.  I  wish  to  see  the  shadow  of  his  dying  face  in 
my  dreams." 

Date  was  afterwards  presented  with  a  fine  sword  by  the 
new  Shogun,  but  whether  for  his  poetry  or  his  promises  can 
hardly  be  said. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  Kyoto  he  was  invited  to  an 
imperial  poetical  party.     During  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
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ment  the  **  bamboo  "  was  given  as  the  subject  of  composition 
and  Date  instantly  struck  oflf  the  following  : 

III.  Euretake  no 
Yoyo  ni  yowai  wo 
Chigiretsutsu, 
Eimi  ya  chitose  no 
Aki  wo  Easanen. 

*^  The  age  of  the  Emperor  is  destined  to  be  as  long  as 
that  of  the  bamboo.  He  will  live  to  see  a  thousand  autumns." 

After  making  all  preparations  for  death,  Date  as  the 
closing  work  of  life  composed  his  death  ode. 

IV.  Eumori  naki 
Eokoro  no  tsuki  wo 
Sakidatete 
Ukiyo  no  yami  wo 
Terashite  zo  yuku. 

**  With  the  cloudless  moon  of  my  mind  before  me  I  go 
to  the  other  world  lighting  the  darkness  of  this  world." 
(That  is,  this  world  is  dark,  and  he  has  only  his  mind  as  a 
torch  to  guide  him  to  the  other  world.) 


(89) 


PART  II. 


DATE'S  EMBASSY  TO  EUROPE. 


Just  eight  years  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
the  first  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  Japanese  took 
place  on  a  sandy  beach  near  Tanegashima,  when  a  Chinese 
junk  with  the  Portuguese  navigator  Mendez  Pinto  on  board 
touched  the  shore.  When  asked  why  he  had  come,  Pinto 
answered  he  had  come  for  trade. *^  The  spirit  of  trade 
has  nearly  always  been  the  first  pioneer  into  new  regions, 
and  it  is  always  followed,  and  sometimes  preceded,  by  the 
spirit  of  religion.  Just  the  year  before  the  half  century 
ended,  Francis  Xavier  in  1549  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Nippon 
and  began  that  successful  propagandising  that  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  mission-history.  These  two  factors,  one  com- 
mercial and  the  other  spiritual,  brought  Japan  into  contact 
with  the  western  world,  and  the  mistakes  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  closed  Japan  to  the  world.  Portugal  came 
first  and  Spain,  England,  and  Holland  soon  followed.  The 
international  relations  were  not  put  on  the  formal  footing 
they  now  occupy,  but  the  actual  conditions  were  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  present.  One  or  two  ports, 
chiefly  Nagasaki  and  Hirado,  were  opened  to  foreign  vessels. 
The  restrictions  were  much  more  severe  and  the  surveillance 
much  more  strict. 


'^Nitobe's  U.  S.  and  Japan,  p.  8. 
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Just  as  now,  there  was  then  a  keen  desire  to  appro- 
priate whatever  seemed  best  fitted  to  Japan.  Foreigners 
were  used  to  teach  western  methods  and  appliances.  The 
EngHshman  Will  Adams  was  kept  at  the  Shogim's  court  to 
instruct  the  natives  in  navigation  and  shipbuilding.  The 
Spanish  Governor  of  the  Philippines  was  asked  to  send 
experienced  miners  to  dig  silver.  The  Dutch  introduced 
European  medicines  and  explained  surgical  methods. 
Along  with  these  arts  of  healing  the  Japanese  also  adopted 
new  arts  of  killing.  Their  fiist  firearms  came  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  a  manufactory  was  at  once  set  up  and 
the  missiles  of  destruction  were  rapidly  prepared.** 
Tobacco,  the  potato  and  other  agricultural  staples  were 
brought  over  to  be  modified  in  their  characteristics,  and  to 
flourish  widely  in  their  new  home. 


RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCE. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  western  irruption 
was  the  rapid  course  of  Christianity  among  this  conservative 
race.  Various  special  reasons  are  given,  such  as  the  low 
state  of  the  native  faith,  the  open  countenance  ofHideyoshi, 
who  despised  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  early  evangelists  for  the  task — but  the  explanation  of 
this  quick  growth  of  alien  doctrines  will  always  remain 
a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  beginnings  were  made  by  a 
mere  handful  of  laborers,  but  the  increase  was  almost 
phenomenal.  In  one  cycle  of  a  Jewish  jubilee  from  the 
start,  there  were  nearly  two  million  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  island.^  They  embraced  all  classes,  and  even 
some  of  daimio  rank  were  numbered  among  them.  Hideyoshi 
was  accounted  in  sympathy  with  this  transplanted  faith. 


^  Nitobe's  U.  S,  and  Japan  p.  8. 
**  Nitobe's  U.  5.  and  Japnn^  p.  14. 
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SPIBIT    OF    THE    TIMES. 

With  foreign  merchants  in  the  open  ports,  with  priests 
traversing  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
climbing  every  momitain,  penetrating  to  every  fastness, 
visiting  every  hamlet,  sailing  to  every  island,  observing, 
recording,  studying  all  things,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  inquisitive  mind  of  the  Japanese  should  long  to  know 
something  in  return  of  these  active  people.  Their  life 
and  speech,  their  account  of  their  home  land,  would  fire 
these  children  of  the  orient  to  journey  thitht^r.  Merchants 
were  tempted  by  the  alluring  prospect  of  gain  to  steer 
their  barks  to  Mexico  and  to  the  Philippine  islands.  Ad- 
venturous spirits  ventured  to  Siam  and  even  as  far  as 
Hindostan.*  The  fever  spread  from  the  common  people 
until  it  reached  and  affected  the  feudal  lords.  Daimios 
began  to  cast  their  eyes  southward  and  speculate  about 
those  realms  from  which  the  large  craft  came  slowly  sailing. 
Curiosity  at  first  had  to  be  content  with  what  could  be 
gathered  from  travelers,  from  merchants,  from  sailors  and 
from  priests.  Whatever  communication  was  to  be  addressed 
to  another  land,  it  had  to  go  through  this  tortuous  channel. 
Even  negotiations  on  affairs  of  state  had  to  be  entrusted 
to  these  unofficial  agents.  Such  a  method  was  confused 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  lacked  the  stamp  of  authority. 
It  seemed  more  dignified  and  authoritative  to  send  duly 
accredited  representatives,  either  Japanese  or  foreign,  or 
both.  Owing  to  ignorance  of  a  foreign  language  no 
Japanese  could  go  without  using  a  foreigner,  usually  a 
priest,  as  interpreter,  while  some  foreigners  were  appointed 
as  envoys  without  any  Japanese  accompanying  them. 

EARLY    EMBASSIES. 

What  was  the  object  of  these  journeys  to  the  far- distant 
countries,  whether  chiefly  for  gain  or  religion,  was  perhaps 


>*  Nitobe's  U,  S.  and  Japan,  p.  10. 
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a  question  that  the  Japanese  lords  themselves  did  not  attempt 
to  answer  in  a  decided  way.  Whether  there  was  a  definite 
purpose  in  these  embassies,  perhaps  no  one  can  now  say, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  barons  who  sent  them  did  not  know. 
It  may  have  been  at  first  largely  a  liberal  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion that  carried  them  over  the  wide  seas,  with  perhaps 
some  ulterior  but  vague  notion  oi  gain  to  themselves. 

So  far  as  known,  the  first  of  these  formal  missions 
was  sent  out  in  1585  by  the  two  southern  lords  of  Arima 
and  Omura.  The  party  consisted  of  four  persons  of  rank, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits.  They  were  absent  eight 
years,  and  were  everywhere  through  Europe  received  with 
the  greatest  honor  and  ceremony,  and  after  passing 
through  Spain  on  to  Rome  returned  with  some  seventeen 
missionaries.  Nothing  positive  or  decided  seems  to  have 
come  of  the  matter,  except  possibly  an  increase  of  zeal  among 
the  fathers  and  followers  of  the  church. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  in  1610,  the  Shogun  leyasu,  after 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  governor  of  the  Philippines, 
resolved  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  king  of  Spain.*®  The 
Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippines,  who  had  just  concluded 
the  treaty,  was  asked  to  name  a  priest  as  messenger  from 
Japan  to  Spain.  The  governor  Vivero  named  Sotelo,  but 
afterward  appointed  Father  Alonzo  Munoz,  who  like 
Sotelo  was  a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order ."^  But 
the  Japanese  desired  Vivero  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
envoy,  and  consequently  to  him  were  intrusted  all  the 
presents   and   dispatches.     They   set   sail   for   Mexico  in  a 


^  Page's  Vol.  I,  p.  189,  says  it  was  the  emperor  who  made 
the  treaty. 

27  This  Sotelo  afterwards  went  with  Date's  embassy  in  1613^ 
and  in  his  speech  before  the  king  of  Spain  he  said  he  had  been 
named  to  go  on  the  mission  in  IGIO,  but  had  to  decline  on  account 
of  ill  health.    Page's  Vol.  I,  pp.  330-331. 
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boat  built  by  Will  Adams,  according  to  European  model.* 
The  embassy  returned  at  the  end  of  1615  composed  of 
three  Franciscans,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  king 
of  Spain.  By  this  time  the  persecutions  were  raging 
hotly  in  Japan,  they  met  with  but  cold  treatment,  and 
soon  after  left  without  accomplishing  anything.*^ 


DATE    MASAMUNe's    EMBASSY. 


From  his  rank  as  daimio,  from  his  connection  with 
leyasu  through  marriage,  and  from  his  frequent  visits  to 
Edo  (Tokyo),  Date  must  have  had  full  knowledge  of  all 
these  missions  to  foreign  lands.  He  of  course  must  have 
often  met  Will  Adams,  and  all  other  foreigners  who  were 
in  high  favor  with  the  Shogun.  It  is  also  stated  in  Kinjo 
Hion  that  he  met  and  communicated  with  a  large 
shipwrecked  party  that  were  detained  in  Edo  (Tokyo)  for 
a  year  or  more.  The  conversations  with  all  these  probably 
gave  him  sufficiently  vivid  accounts  and  glowing  pictures  of 
foreign  lands  either  to  excite  his  curiosity  or  tempt  his 
ambition.  The  triumphal  procession  from  city  to  city 
that  the  southern  embassy  made  in  Europe  would  naturally 
stir  up  his  jealousy.  But  we  can  only  conjecture  what  he 
had  in  mind.  Some  seem  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was 
influenced  by  Father  Sotelo.*^  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  main  inspiration  came  from  the  Japanese  side. 


^  Sotelo  perhaps  went  as  far  as  Mexico  with  the  suite,  as  he 
returned  from  that  country  to  Japan  the  following  year.  See 
Page's  Vol.  I,  p.  202. 

»  There  were  other  messages  sent  by  the  Shogun,  but  this  is 
given  as  a  fair  type  of  them,  and  as  connected  with  Sotelo,  Date's 
embassador. 

*o  Berchet  in  his  Japanese  Embassiet  seems  inclined  to  hold 
the  view  that  Date  was  persuaded  to  this  step  by  Sotelo. 
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But  having  once  decided  on  this  move,  the  trouble  was 
to  get  suitable  men  as  head.  Although  persecutions  had 
already  begun,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  some  one  of  the 
'*  hated  sect  *'  as  interpreter.  A  proper  man  was  right  at 
hand. 

LUIS    SOTELO. 

Many  of  the  Franciscans  then  in  Japan  were  Spaniards, 
perhaps  the  most  of  them,  and  they  appeared  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  diplomatic  side  of  their 
duties.  As  seen  above,  they  had  charge  of  the  embassy 
sent  out  in  1610,  and  now  another  member  of  the  order, 
Sotelo,  was  chosen  by  Date,  voluntarily  joining  those  who 
devote  themselves  so  much  to  their  faith  that  they  hardly 
have  time  or  desire  to  learn  any  record  of  themselves,  Sotelo 
has  left  but  meagre  materials  for  even  the  barest  notice  of  his 
life,  or  at  least  the  materials,  if  any,  are  hardly  accessible. 
He  was  born  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  a  noble  family  in 
Seville  and  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  a  tender  age.  He 
first  came  to  Japan  in  1606  in  company  with  other  reluj/ieiix. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  served  as  agent  for  Vivero  in 
making  the  arrangement  with  leyasu.  As  has  been  said,  he 
was  appointed  on  the  mission  of  1610  but  did  not  go.  He 
lived  it  Edo  (Tokyo)  several  years  and  there  began  his  work 
by  erecting  a  small  church  and  a  shelter  for  lepers.  Here 
in  1618  he  was  seized  and  threatened  with  death  but  was 
saved  by  Date." 

AS    HEAD    OF   THE  EMBASSY  ON  THE  JAPANESE  SIDE,  DATE  CHOSE 
ONE    OF    HIS    RETAINERS,    HASEKUBA    ROKUEMON. 

The  materials  for  Hasekura's  life  are  if  anything  still 
scantier  than  those  for  Sotelo*s  life.  His  family  chronicle 
traces   his   ancestry   back  to   the    time   of  Yoritomo   with 


«  Page's  Vol.  I,  p.  240. 
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as  much  evidence  for  this  claim  as  genealogies  usually  have. 
What  is  much  more  certain  is  that  he  was  high  in  favor  with 
Date,  and  went  with  his  master  on  the  Korean  expedition, 
and  served  so  faithfully  that  he  received  warm  words  of 
commendation  £rom  Date,  and  also  a  large  income. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE   EMBASSY. 

The  duality  of  embassadors,  Japanese  and  foreign,  sug- 
gests a  double  influence  in  originating  the  mission.  The 
Jesuits  hating  to  see  their  rivals  so  prominent,  at  one  time 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  there  never  had  been  any  such 
embassy,  but  that  the  whole  story  was  a  fabrication  of 
the  Franciscans  to  offset  the  brilliant  journey  of  the  envoys 
from  southern  Japan  under  the  leadership  of  the  Jesuits.** 
The  documents  found  in  European  archives,  and  the  relics  and 
certificate  discovered  in  Japan  and  the  contemporary  sources 
of  information,  entirely  dispose  of  this  charge.  Yet  the 
Franciscans  were  moved  somewhat  by  ambition,  as  Sotelo 
seems  to  have  made  the  first  step  by  proposing  such  a  venture 
to  Date.  In  the  Japanese  authority  Kinjo  Hion,  it  is  said 
that  Sotelo  wrote  to  Date,  but  the  letter  is  not  preserved. 
Date's  answer  is  stated  in  substance,  and  he  expresses 
his  entire  willingness,  and  promises  to  make  all  provision  for 
men  and  means.**  Soon  after  this  Date  saved  Sotelo  from 
martyrdom  in  Tokyo,  possibly  for  this  very  purpose,  and  the 
priest  with  a  friend  went  to  Sendai,  and  there  in  conference 
with  Date  the  final  arragements  were  made.  Where  the 
desire  appears  equally  strong  on  both  sides  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  was  the  first  mover,  Japanese  or  foreigner. 

There  is  another  view  that  makes  Date  only  a  secondary 
actor  in  the  scheme.     It  is  quite  likely  that  leyasu  may 


^  See  Berchet*s  Japanese  Embassies^  Chap.  VI. 
^  Sotelo  may  not  have  sent  any  letter,  but  may   have  made 
use  of  a  messenger. 
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have  beeu  the  real  leader  on  the  native  side,  and  he  may 
have  used  Date  as  a  figurehead.  He  himself  had  already 
sent  his  embassy  in  1610  and  no  news  had  come  of  it. 
His  envoy  then  had  been  a  priest  unaccompanied  by  any 
Japanese.  It  would  have  been  only  natural  with  his  pride, 
and  with  his  commanding  place  in  Japan,  to  desire  to  send 
one  of  his  subjects  as  representative.  At  any  rate  he 
showed  great  interest  in  the  preparations  and  sent  some  of 
the  officials  of  his  own  court  to  supervise  the  preparations. 
He  also  appointed  Sotelo  his  envoy  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  sent  presents  of  armor  and  screens  and  other  things  to 
that  monarch. ***  It  is  said  that  Sotelo  went  as  head  of  the 
embassy  through  the  authority  of  this  office  as  envoy,  and 
Hasekura  went  as  vice  envoy.  But  Hasekura  was  gener- 
ally looked  on  as  head,  especially  at  the  European  courts. 

THE    VESSEL. 

After  choosing  envoys,  means  had  to  be  provided  for 
carrying  them  over  the  waters.  The  ordinary  j  unk  would  seem 
unsafe  for  so  loug  a  voyage,  and  it  would  be  too  expensive, 
even  if  possible,  to  buy  or  charter  a  foreign  boat.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Will  Adams  a  vessel  could  be  constructed, 
and  this  may  have  been  done.  But  it  is  pretty  well  estab- 
Hshed  that  the  expedition  set  sail  from  some  port  in  Date's 
realm.  The  most  plausible  theory  seems  to  be  the  view 
advanced  in  Kiiijo  Hion,  that  Japanese  carpenters  trained 
under  Will  Adams,  either  repaired  a  foreign  vessel  wrecked  on 
the  coast  near  Sendai,  or  built  one  after  the  model  of  such 
a  wreck.  Mukai  Shogen,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  **  Secretary  of  the  Navy  '*  for  Japan  ^  had  general  charge 
of  the  work,  and  brought  a  number  of  assistants  from  Tokyo 
with  him.  They  seem  to  have  formed  a  small  colony  at  a 
place  known   as  Tsukinoura,  about  40  miles  from  Sendai, 

8*  In  his  audience  with  Philip  III  of  Spain  Sotelo  declared  he 
represented  the  "  emperor  "  of  Japan.     Page's  Vol.  I,  p.  331. 
85  Page's  Vol.  I,  p.  342. 
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find  not  far  from  what  is  now  called  Oginohama.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  said  that  some  peculiarity  in  the  names  of 
those  living  there  indicates  that  the  place  of  their  nativity 
was  elsewhere.  Tradition  also  relates  that  the  ancestor  of 
some  of  them  settled  there  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  embassy  started  from  some  small  village 
near  Sendai,  and  such  a  place  would  not  have  been  chosen 
unless  for  exceptional  reasons. 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  a  foreign 
vessel  was  utilized  is  found  in  the  letter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Japan  to  the  Jesuit- General.^  He  states  that  a  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  the  captain 
vainly  tried  to  get  it  repaired,  and  finally  was  forced  to 
sell  it  for  90  crowns,  and  then  got  some  Japanese  to  build 
Another  boat.  In  this  boat  Sotelo  sailed,  along  with  many 
others,  as  ambassador.  If  this  is  correct  it  enables  us 
to  understand  several  points.  We  can  see  why  so  many 
persons  went  on  board,  as  Kiiijo  Hion  puts  the  number 
at  180,  of  whom  about  60  were  connected  with  the  mission. 
Then  the  difficulty  of  navigating  across  the  wide  Pacific 
is  removed,  as  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  lost  vessel 
would  of  course  take  passage  in  this  one  and  steer  it 
to  New  Spain.  There  were  also  many  Japanese  merchants 
bound  to  Mexico  with  wares  for  sale.^^ 

SKETCH    OF    THE    JOURNEY. 

The  boat  set  sail  from  Tsukinoura  on  the  15th  day 
of  9th  month  of  year  18  of  Keicho  (Oct.  21,  1618) 
and     reached      Luzon     the     following    month,     and     in 


•6  See  Appendix  II,  No.  7. 

s^Berchet,  in  Japanese  Embassies^  says  a  model  of  this  boat 
was  displayed  at  an  exhibition  in  Kyoto  during  the  Meiji  era.  The 
original  boat,  according  to  Kinjo  Hion^  was  of  the  following 
dimensions :  length,  18  ken  (about  108  feet) ;  breadth,  5^  ken  (33  feet) ; 
depth,  14  ken  (84  feet). 
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January  of  the  following  year  they  landed  at  Acapnlco. 
They  remained  in  Mexico  for  several  months,  and  nearly 
all  the  Japanese  members  of  the  suite  were  baptised  except 
Hasekura.  It  was  thought  best  to  put  oft  his  bf^tism 
until  they  reached  Europe.  They  finally  reached  Spain  and 
were  received  with  the  warmest  welcome  by  the  city  of 
Seville.  The  following  translated  £rom  an  Italian  author 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  reception  in  Europe." 

"  Here  we  find  the  first  document  of  this  Embassy, 
in  which  Date  Masamune,  after  having  exposed  the  purpose 
of  his  mission,  and  warmly  recommended  his  envoys, 
requests  the  city  of  Seville  to  send  him  several  pilots  to 
instruct  him  to  navigate  bt^tween  the  Indies  and  Spain, 
as  he  intended  to  yearly  send  his  vessels  to  Europe  and 
thus  show  his  good  will  and  resolution  by  frequent  and 
direct  intercourse  between  Japan  and  the  old  continent. 
This  document  bears  the  date  of  14th  day  of  the  9th 
month  of  the  18th  year  of  Keicho  and  corresponds  to  26th 
October,  1618."  * 

^Japiinese  Embjssies^  by  Guglielmo  Berchet,  Chap.  VI. 

»»  See  Appendix  II,  No  2.  The  editor  of  Kinjo  Hion  says  that  this 
date  is  wrong  and  that  it  should  be  4tb  day  of  9th  month  of  Eeloho, 
or  Oct.  6,  1613.  Page's  has  the  same  date  as  the  Italian  author 
above,  Berchet,  who  likely  followed  Page's.  But  the  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Japan  Mail^  Appendix  No.  —  has  Sept.  4,  1613.  Date's 
letter  to  the  Pope,  Page's  vol.  II,  p.  135,  is  dated  4th  day  of  9th 
month,  or  Oct.  6,  1613.  The  facsimile  of  Date's  Latin  letter 
to  the  Pope  gives  4th  day  of  9th  month.  That  date  we  can  rely 
on,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  letters  had 
same  date.  (Copy  of  Date's  Latin  letter  in  Appendix  II,  No.  1). 
So  it  is  safe  to  say  Kinjo  Hion  is  right  in  his  criticism  of  the  date 
above,  and  the  correct  date  of  Seville  letter  should  be  4th  day  of 
9th  month,  or  Oct.  6,  1613.  The  editor  of  Japan  Mail  probably 
followed  the  custom  of  to-day  and  considered  "  9th  month "  as 
meaning  the  same  as  "  September."  This  is  entirely  safe  since 
the  adoption  of  the  European  calendar,  in  1873,  but  before  that 
time  "  month  "  meant  "  lunar  month,"  and  a  numbered  month  then 
does  not  mean  the  same  as  a  numbered  month  now. 
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Shortly  afterwards  the  envoys  were  received  in  solemn 
audience  by  the  king  of  Spain. *^  Hasekura  spoke  first  and 
declared  it  was  the  desire  of  Date  to  see  all  his  subjects 
converted,  as  well  as  himself,  but  he  asked  the  aid  of  the  king 
in  sending  missionaries  and  in  making  a  treaty  with  him. 
The  monarch  answered  graciously,  but  as  to  the  alliance 
he  requested  more  time  for  deliberation. 

Then  Sotelo  spoke  about  an  alliance  between  Japan 
and  Spain,  and  stated  how  he  had  exerted  his  influence 
with  the  Shogun  to  oppose  the  Dutch  efforts  for  a  treaty. 
He  then  handed  the  Shogim's  letter  to  the  king  and  the 
conference  ended 

Several  days  after  Hasekura  was  baptised,  the  ceremony 
being  witnessed  by  the  king's  chaplain,  and  some  members 
of  the  nobility.  Hasekura  received  the  name  of  Philip 
Francis.     They  then  went  on  to  Italy. 

OUR  ITALIAN  AUTHORITY    CONTINUES  HIS  INTERESTING    ACCOUNT. 

Having  accomplished  their  mission  in  Spain  and  crossed 
that  peninsula,  they  took  passage  on  some  feluccas  and 
arrived  at  Genoa  on  the  12th  October,  1615.  The  Document, 
Appendix  H,  No.  8,  taken  from  the  archives  of  Genoa  and 
kindly  handed  to  me  by  the  Chevalier  Belgrano,  relates  the 
reception  afforded  them  by  that  city  and  the  facilities  granted 
them  by  the  Senate  in  order  to  enable  them  to  reach  with 
the  greatest  possible  promptitude  and  complete  exoneration 
of  custom-duties  the  eternal  city,  together  with  the  numerous 
gifts  they  brought  along  from  Japan  for  his  Holiness  the 
Pope.  In  this  document  we  read  for  the  first  time  a 
personal  description  of  our  ambassadors.  One  of  them, 
says  the  document,  was  of  Japanese  nationality  and  was 


<o  Translation  of  the  dispatch  of  Hasekura  in  Appendix  III, 
No.  1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dispatch  is  in  the  name  of 
Hasekura. 

Vol.  xxl.— 4 
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■called  Don  Filippo  Fasecura ;  (sic)  the  other  a  Spaniard  of 
Sevillai  Luigi  Sotelo  by  name,  a  Franciscan  priest  of  the 
order  of  the  "Osservanza."  They  have  with  them  a  train  of 
28  persons,  for  the  most  part  Japanese,  and  these  all  are  with 
the  exception  of  one,  of  low  stature,  olive  coloured;  they 
have  small  eyes,  little  beard,  and  greatly  resemble  each 
other.  Fasecura  was  dressed  in  long  black-velvet  tunic, 
over  which  he  wore  another,  shorter  one,  of  black  silk; 
his  stockings  were  of  yellow  silk,  made  almost  like  gloves, 
that  is,  with  the  big  toe  separated  from  the  rest;  and 
with  leathern  soles,  and  he  also  wore  a  black  felt  hat. 
The  ambassador  and  his  companions  had  their  hair  close 
shaved  on  the  top  of  their  head  and  on  the  rest  of  the 
head  it  was  long  and  tied  up  on  the  back  like  a  tail. 
He  carried  a  most  beautiful  scimitar  and  also  a  sword. 
The  other  gentlemen  wore  similar  tunics  but  less  rich. 
They  all  ate  with  little  chop -sticks.  Father  Sotelo  wore 
the  habit  of  the  order  and  also  acted  as  interpreter. 

From  Genoa  the  ambassadors  went  direct  to  Roma, 
bringing  a  letter  of  their  prince  to  Pope  Paul  V.  dated  Sendai, 
€th  October,  1613  (Appendix  II,  No.  1).  For  this  letter 
Date  Masamune  says  that,  although  on  account  of  many 
difficulties  he  had  not  embraced  Christianity  yet,  he  apreciated 
nevertheless  its  salutary  influence,  and  desired  that  his 
subjects  might  follow  its  doctrines.  To  this  end  he  requested 
His  Holiness  would  send  him  a  number  of  Franciscan  monks, 
whom  he  would  protect  in  tmy  possible  way ;  and  also 
begged  His  Holiness  to  send  him  an  efficient  Prelate  to 
direct  religious  matters  in  his  States,  promising  to  defray  all 
expenses  for  his  decorous  maintenance.  He  says  he  has 
sent  his  envoys  Hasekura  and  Sotelo  to  kiss  His  Holiness* 
feet  and  begs  the  Pope  to  assist  him  likewise  in  establishing 
friendly  connexions  with  the  Christian  States  of  Europe, 
but  more  especially  with  the  king  of  Spain  and  with  those 
kings  whose  states  or  colonies  lay  on  the  way  between 
Japan    and   Italy,   so   as   to   enable   him    to   establish   easy 
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-communications.  He  oflfers  the  Pope  anything  he  should 
desire  in  Japan,  and  meanwhile  he  sends  him  a  few  presents 
rand  begs  he  would  implore  for  him  the  protection  of  God. 

From  the  State  archives  in  Venice  I  also  took  by 
the  kind  condescension  of  the  Director  five  despatches  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador  to  Rome,  Simone  Contarini 
(Appendix  11,  Nos.  9-18),  from  which  it  evidently  appears 
how  this  Embassy  was  given  by  the  Vatican  a  far  less 
brilliant  and  far  less  honourable  reception  than  the  first 
one,  owing  to  the  influential  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
how  of  the  three  requests  made  to  His  Holiness  only  one 
of  them,  and  this  also  very  incompletely,  was  granted.  In 
fact  Hasekura  asked  His  Holiness  to  receive  under  his 
protection  Date  Masamune  as  a  sovereign  prince,  but  the 
Pope's  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  on  such  an  important 
subject  he  wanted  first  to  consult  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
The  second  request  was  that  the  Pope  should  appoint  a 
catholic  bishop  for  Japan,  which  was  never  dcme;  and  the 
third  that  he  thould  send  a  number  of  monks  to  propagate 
the  Christian  faith ;  but  the  Pope  replied  that  he  would 
twrite  to  that  eflfect  to  his  nuncio  in  Spain  and  see  wha 
could  be  done.  His  Holiness  however  presented  the  Japa- 
nese envoy  with,  a  thousand  gold  ducats  and  with  many 
religious  objects,  some  of  them  very  valuable.  The 
Municipality  of  Rome  alone  treated  this  embassy  exactly  as 
they  had  treated  the  previous  one,  and  Hasekura  like  his 
predecessors  was  solemnly  invested  in  Campidoglio  (Capital) 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  patrician  and  senator." 

From  Rome  the  Japanese  Embassy  wanted  to  go  to 
Venice,  not  only  for  the  purpose  (as  father  Sotelo  said  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Senate),  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
city  and  the  glory  of  its  virtues,  but  also  in  order  to  pay 


*i  The  copy    of   the  diploma   relative   to   his   ceremony    is   in 
Appendix  III,No.l. 
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homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  Senate  and  to  request  some 
sign  of  liberality  for  the  yomig  church  of  Japan. 

Other  valuable  documents  were  found  in  the  state 
archives  of  Venice  ;  the  letters  which  Hasekura  and  father 
Sotelo,  wrote  on  6th  January,  1615,  to  the  Doge  of  Venice 
(Appendix  II,  No.  18).  In  these  letters  the  two  envoys  say 
that  they  anxiously  desired  to  see  Venice,  but  not  being  able 
to  do  so  for  want  of  time  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
they  beg  to  send  in  their  name  one  of  theii*  suite,  father 
Gregorio  Mattia,  who  was  a  Venetian  by  birth,  requesting 
this  mission  might  be  given  a  kindly  reception  in  consideration 
of  the  good  propositions  and  aft'ecticm  of  Date  Masamune, 
king  of  Oshu,  for  the  Senate  of  the  Republic.  They  affirm 
that  Venice  was  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the  Japanese 
people  for  its  glory  and  virtue.  They  sent  the  Senate  a 
small   Japanese  table  as  a  present. 

Father  Mattia  was  received  with  much  honor  by  the 
Republic  ;  his  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  Senate,  who 
also  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  medal  of  Saint 
Marcs  (Appendix  II,  No.  14)  jind  gave  him  likewise  a  crucifix 
and  two  silver  lamps  (Appendix  II,  No.  15)  for  the  daimio 
of  Oshu  and  gave  order  to  Carlo  Albano,  Venetian  Consul  at 
Genoa,  to  call  upon  Hasekura  when  the  latter  should  pass 
through  that  city  on  his  return  to  Spain  and  to  thank  him 
for  the  mission  and  do  him  honor  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic. 

The  reception  extended  to  father  Gregorio  Mattia  and 
the  presents  of  the  Republic,  were  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  the  Japanese  envoys,  which  is  proved  by  another  document 
(Appendix  II,  No.  17)  now  extant  in  the  State  archives  of 
Venice,  and  in  which  the  warmest  thanks  are  conveyed  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  original  also  bears  the  signatures  of  Hasekura 
and  of  father  Sotelo. 

In  this  letter  the  envoys  say  that  the  receptions  and  the 
gifts  were  the  more  appreciated  because  extended  in  their 
absence  ;  that  their   sovereign   would  learn  of  these  occur- 
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rences  as  a  happy  beginning  to  strengthen  his  sincere 
and  eternal  friendship  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
states,  more  espcially  so  as  **a  direct  way  of  communication 
would  soon  be  opened  between  Japan  and  Europe,**  and 
finally  they  say  that  father  Gregorio,  tired  of  travelling, 
will  return  to  his  native  country  and  they  recommend  him 
to  the  Republic. 

This  letter  was  written  at  Genoa,  where,  as  it  appears 
from  another  document  taken  from  those  archives  (Appendix 
n,  No.  16),  the  ambassadors  remained  during  a  few  days 
previous  to  their  returning  to  Spain  to  embark  for  their 
•country,  following  the  same  way  they  had  come  by. 

RETURN    OF    THE    EMBASSY. 

The  envoys  soon  started  on  their  return  to  Japan. 
Nothing  of  importance  seems  to  have  occurred,  or 
at  least  there  are  no  records  accessible  that  give 
more  than  the  bare  statement  of  their  return.  They 
must  have  been  delayed  at  some  place,  as  they  discharged 
the  purpose  of  their  mission  at  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of 
1615,  and  turned  their  faces  homewards  a  few  months 
after,  and  yet  Hasekura  does  not  arrive  at  Sendai  until  Aug. 
1620.  It  is  likely  that  they  loitered  in  the  sunny  climes  of 
southern  Europe  and  Mexico,  and  were  perhaps  delayed  by 
waiting  for  boats  and  favorable  weather.  Sotelo  is  chroni- 
cled as  being  at  Manila  in  1618,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Hasekura  was  there  at  the  same  time.  But  whether  the 
two  envoys  separated  here,  or  before  reaching  this  point, 
they  did  not  go  to  Japan  together.  In  the  year  2  of 
Genwa  (1616)  Date  dispatched  another  messenger  to  learn 
the  fate  of  his  former  ones,  but  nothing  came  of  this  step. 

Persecution  was  raging  in  Japan,  and  the  famous  decree 
-of  wholesale  expulsion  was  issued,  January  1614,  just  a  few 
months  after  the  departure  of  the  mission.  Hasekura  of 
<50urse  learned  of  all  this  during  his  wanderings,  and  perhaps 
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voluntarily  remained  at  Manila  until  he  could  receive 
assurance  of  safety  if  he  should  again  set  foot  on  Japanese 
soil.  Finally  in  the  midsummer  of  1620  his  guns  were 
heard  firing  oflf  the  coast  opposite  Sendai  and  ^ 
the  travelers  came  in  with  their  number  reduced  from 
sixty  to  twelve. 

FATE    OF    SOTELO. 

With  regard  to  Sotelo's  final  destiny  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty.    Our  Italian  author  describes  his  end  as  follows: — 

Refusing  to  obey  the  Council  of  Indies,  who  wanted 
to  send  him  back  to  Mexico,  and  desiring  to  assume  the 
functions  of  a  Pontifical  Legate  in  Japan,  father  Sotelo 
secretly  left  Manila,  and,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  repaired 
to  Nagasaki  on  board  a  Chinese  vessel.  But  betrayed  by 
the  captain  he  was  given  up  to  the  Japanese  authorities, 
together  with  father  Lodovico  Bava,  another  member  of  the 
embassy,  and  both  were  condemned  to  death  and  burnt  alive 
in  Omura  (Shimabara)  on  the  25th  August,  1624. 

Dragged  with  ropes  round  their  necks  to  the  funeral 
pile,  father  Sotelo,  father  Bava  and  three  other  monks  were 
tied  to  five  poles  fixed  upon  a  huge  pile  of  wood.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  according 
to  documentary  evidence  still  extant  they  all  mounted  the 
fatal  steps,  their  countenance  very  pale,  but  calm  and 
resigned  to  their  fate.     They  all  had  a  crucifix  in  hand. 

Father  Sotelo,  when  requested  by  the  commissioner 
to  give  his  name  and  that  of  his  four  companions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  their  identity,  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  express  in  Japanese,  a  language  he  was  thoroughly 


*^  In  Kinjo  Hion  it  is  stated  this  was  the  signal  agreed  on  when 
be  left.  He  had  been  absent  so  long  that  for  several  days  the 
people  along  shore  did  not  answer  as  no  one  understood.  When 
a  reply  was  sent  the  vessel  came  in. 
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conversant  with,  a  few  words  of  peace  and  of  faith  ;  but  the 
commissioner  wrathfuUy  had  him  and  the  others  secured  to 
the  poles  ;  father  Sotelo  was  purposely  very  loosely  tied,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  by  the  intensity  of  the  pain  to  perform  to 
their  cruel  satisfaction  unbecoming  contortions,  and  the  fire 
was  kept  back  as  much  as  possible  so  that  his  sufFeringa 
might  last  longer,  and  one  of  the  last  to  expire  was  poor 
father  Sotelo. 

The  church  after  his  beatification  raised  him  to  the 
honour  of  the  altars  as  one  of  the  Japanese  saints.  Thua 
was  rendered  the  last  but  the  most  solemn  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  an  enterprising  monk,  whom  both 
zeal  of  religion  and  an  instinctive  foresight  of  the  highest 
interests  of  civilisation  and  commerce  had  flung  from  the 
happy  shores  of  his  native  Spain  to  those  so  distant  and  so 
fatal  of  the  empire  of  the  rising  sun/^ 

FATE    OF    HASEKURA. 

The  history  of  Hasekura*s  last  days  is  not  at  all  so 
clear,  but  testimony,  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  is  about 
unanimous  that  he  abjured  Christianity  after  his  return. 
Indeed  it  is  openly  stated  that  he  never  was  a  Christian,  but 
only  professed  Christianity  for  diplomatic  reasons,  aa 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  received  by  crowned   heads  in 


^  Sotelo  had  never  reached  Sendai  again,  as  he  met  his  fate 
down  south.  When  seized  he  told  the  judge  that  he  was  Date's  em- 
bassador and  that  he  had  come  to  deliver  the  dispatches 
sent  by  the  foreign  monarchs.  He  was  patiently  heard, 
but  Sotelo  himself  never  delivered  them.  If  ever  delivered 
they  are  not  extant,  or  at  least  not  accessible.  After  Hasekura 
reached  Sendai  in  1620,  Date  wrote  to  the  Shogun  and  said 
Sotelo  had  asked  peimission  to  return  to  Japan  to  bring  some 
dispatches  from  European  potentates.  Date  seemed  indifferent 
in  the  matter  and  said  he  would  notify  Sotelo  whatever  the 
Shogun  decided,  but  the  Shogun's  answer  is  not  known. 
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Europe."  He  came  back  when  Date  was  making  diabolrcal 
efforts  to  stamp  out  Christianity  in  his  principal ty,  if  not  of 
his  own  will^  at  least  at  the  desire  and  command  of  the  Sho- 
gun.  He  was  displeased  at  Hasekura's  accepting  another 
faith  and  it  is  said  that  then  Hasekura  apostatised. 

There  are  many  conflicting  statements  about  Hasekura*s 
latter  end.  One  is  that  he  was  killed  for  being  a  Chris- 
tian ;  *^  another,  that  he  was  not  killed,  l)ut  allowed  to 
commit  hara-kiri.  Another,  that  he  was  not  a  Christian 
himself,  but  jiUowed  his  wife  and  children  to  be  so, 
and  consequently  all  of  them  were  killed  ;  another,  that 
he    was  not  a  Christian  himself  but  allowed  his  servant 

to  be  so  and  so  both  were  killed  ;  still  another  passes  over 
into  the  miraculous,  and  saj^s  he  was  to  be  crucified,  but 
when  he  mounted  the  platform  he  was  caught  up  by  an 
invisible  power  and  carried  away,  and  never  seen  afterwards ; 
anotlier,  that  he  became  a  lunatic  and  fled  to  the  forests ; 
another,  that  he  was  examined  by  order  of  the  Shogun  and 
found  to  be  a  Buddhist  and  not  a  Christian,  jind  had  never 
at  heart  been  a  Christian,  but  ha<l  used  Christianity  as  a 
cloak,  and  in  consequence  of  this  investigation  he  was  not 
disturbed  afterwards. 

This  last  seems  the  most  reasonable  with  regard  to  all 
the  contradictory  information.  The  other  views  perhaps 
grew  out  of  efforts  to  explain  why  the  family  lost  their 
rank.  Hasekura  held  high  position  and  received  large 
grants,  but  after  a  few  generations  his  descendants  were 
reduced  to  almost  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Sanmrai  caste.^ 
It  would  be  family  pride,  excepticmal  among  tdmost  any 
people,  that  would  not  seek  to  put  the  cause  of  such  misfor- 

^*  Appendix  III,  No.  2.  There  are  no  contemporary  documents 
relating  to  him  except  his  letter  from  Luzon  and  his  death 
certificate,  at  least  not  known  if  there  are. 

^^Prof.  Nitobe  takes  this  view,  IJ.  S.  and  Japan  p.  15. 

*^  Even  now  under  the  changed  conditions  they  have  not 
been  able  to  advance  in  any  degree  towards  their  fonner  place. 
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tune  on  some  one  else,  or  as  far  back  as  possible.  It  would 
be  easy,  and  it  would  appeal  to  the  imagination  to  attribute 
the  loss  to  Hasekura's  firm  adherence  to  his  convictions, 
and  this  would  indirectly  throw  the  blame  on  another. 
If  Hasekura's  grandson  is  to  be  trusted*^  the  family  suffered 
because  one  of  Hasekura's  scms  became  a  follower  of  the 
western  church,  and  as  a  result  all  the  family  was  degraded 
and  disgraced.*^ 

OBJECT    OF    THE    EMBASSY. 

Whether  Date  or  leyasu  was  the  mainspring  in  this 
enterprise  does  not  affect  the  more  important  enquiry  as 
to  the  object  of  the  Japanese  in  sending  this  embassy. 
Japan  at  her  own  desire  had  been  in  a  state  of  isolation 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  16th  century.  Then  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years  the  barriers  had  been  partly  removed  here 
and  there.  Afterward  the  old  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
returned  in  stronger  force,  and  outsiders  were  rigidly 
shut  out.  At  no  time  during  this  brief  period  had  there 
been  shown  any  cordial  desire  to  have  the  stranger. 
Japan  became  so  sensitive  about  foreign  iniluences  as 
to  begin  an  active  and  heartless  crusade  against  her  own 
citizens  who  had  become  Christians.  In  the  midst  of 
this  movement,  and  just  half  a  year  before  the  feeling 
against  Christianity  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  order  for 
wholesale  expulsion.  Date  starts  this  expedition  bearing 
presents,  and  letters  freighted  with  expressions  of  friendship 

*f  See  Appendix  III,  No.  2. 

*®The  priests  believed  that  Hasekura  denied  the  Christian 
teachings,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  But  he  died  shortly  after 
a  natural  death.  Page's,  vol.  I,  p.  448.  Tradition  affirms  that 
he  died  a  Buddhist  and  was  buried  in  Sendai.  There  is  a  peculiar 
grave  stone  there  marked  "banri  Ichijo  no  Tetsu  " — **  ten  thou- 
sand-mile— iron — line."  but  it  cannot  be  established  that  this 
refers  to  Hasekura. 
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and  good  will  to  the  very  heads  of  that  '^  hated  sect."" 
Judging  him  by  western  standards  we  should  confidently 
expect  to  find  some  clear  definite  statement  of  his  motives, 
or  rather  a  defence  for  doing  what  appeared  to  be  in 
exact  opposition  to  the  whole  course  of  life  in  his  country. 
His  reasons,  if  ever  formally  stated,  are  not  to  be 
obtained  at  present,  and  so  each  one  is  left  to  his  own 
individual  opinion. 

There  are  three  general  views  which  may  be  sum- 
marised*^ as  folio w^s,  and  argument  can  be  readily  urged 
for  each  one.  First,  he  was  as  he  said,  sincerely  desirous  of 
becoming  a  Christian,  and  of  seeing  all  his  subjects  Christians, 
and  he  sent  his  envoys  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Pope. 
This  is  a  view  perhaps  widely  accepted  by  the  priests 
at  the  time,  and  Date's  friendship  for  them,  and  his 
protection  of  Sotelo  when  Sotelo  was  about  to  be 
killed  in  Tokyo,  and  above  all  the  strong  assertions 
in  his  letters,  all  give  support  to  this  view.  But  it  will  be 
seen  ^  that  the  Jesuit  Bishop  did  not  believe  that  Date  waa 
moved  entirely  by  a  religious  aim. 

The  second  view  is  that  Date  was  prompted  by  ambition 
and  sent  his  vassal  as  a  spy  to  observe  European  politics." 
Japan  was  closed  to  him  as  a  battlefield  and  he  wanted  to 
try  his  strength  on  foreign  soil.  All  the  early  part  of  his 
life  had  been  passed  in  bloody  struggles,  and  inaction  chafed 
his  spirit.  The  powerful  repressive  hand  of  leyasu  prevented 
further  strife  in  Japan,  and  the  conflict  with  Korea  was 
ended.    Date's  samurai  lay  around  in  idleness  and  hungered 


*®  Given  in  substance  by  Mr.  Okaka  Masayuki,  of  the  Historical 
Bureau,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Historical  Society,  during 
the  course  of  the  year  1891. 

*o  Appendix  II,  No.  7. 

"  Professor  Nitobe  accepts  this  view.  U.  S.  and  Japan,  p.  15.  It 
is  also  the  official  statement  presented  to  the  Shogun.  See  Murray's 
Hand-book  of  Japan,  p.  82. 
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for  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  shouts  of  comhatants.  His 
jealousy  was  also  aroused  by  the  expedition  of  a  southern 
baron  to  the  Loochoo  islands  and  he  inwardly  burned  to 
do  something  in  emulation. 

It  may  excite  a  smile  at  his  ignorant  presumption  in 
seeking  to  attack  lands  so  distant,  and  so  much  more 
powerful  than  himself,  but  we  must  remember  he  could 
only  judge  by  what  he  knew.  He  had  seen  his  own 
arms  triumphant  in  all  northern  Japan,  and  the  only  foreign 
country  he  knew  of,  Korea,  had  been  overrun  and  subjugated 
by  Japanese  soldiers.  The  few  foreigners  that  had  come 
to  the  empire,  had  come  humbly  begging  for  permission  to 
trade  and  had  been  content  with  whatever  privileges  that 
were  granted  them.  They  were  rebuffed,  insulted,  thrown 
into  jail,  roughly  restricted  to  a  few  ports,  and  even  sent 
out  of  the  land,  and  yet  their  country  had  done  nothing. 
They  were  all  divided  into  two  great  classes,  merchants 
and  priests,  one  in  the  Japanese  eyes  meanly  submitted 
to  everything  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  the  other  for 
the  sake  of  trade.  Neither  motive  could  have  moved  a 
haughty  samurai  to  anything  but  contempt.  From  either 
class  of  representatives  in  Japan,  Date  could  have  reason- 
ably inferred  that  all  Europe  was  a  cringing,  cowardly 
people. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  view,  it  is  argued,  probably 
through  a  mixture  of  blind  admiration  for  Date  and  hatred 
of  Christianity,  that  Date's  desire  was  not  so  much  to  seize 
territory  as  to  destroy  Christianity.  The  priests  had  come 
to  Japan  and  had  taught  principles  of  love  and  equality  for 
all.  Such  doctrines  if  fully  accepted  meant  the  overthrow 
of  the  caste  system.  The  feeling  against  this  new  faith  was 
already  very  bitter,  and  Date  as  a  farseeing  man  wanted 
to  dig  up  the  deadly  tree  by  its  roots.  But  this  contention,, 
it  must  be  confessed,  makes  out  Date  to  be  rather  chimerical 
in  his  projects  and  not  at  all  the  practical  man  such  a  soldier 
would  logically  be. 
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There  is  a  poem  ascribed  to  Date  that  contains 
sentiments  agreeable  to  this  idea  of  a  religious  crusade : 

Jaho  kuni  wo  mayowashite  tonayete  oyedzu,  Bankoku 
wo  seisento  hosshite  imada  kowonasazu,  Tonan  no  hoyoku 
nan  no  toki  ka  furuwan,  Hisashiku  matsu  fuyo  banri  no 
kaze. 

"  The  bad  religion  charms  the  people,  and  does  not 
cease.  We  wish  to  overcome  the  barbarous  nations,  but  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded.  Oh  I  when  will  the  south -subduing 
wings  be  spread  ?  I  have  long  waited  for  the  ten  thousand 
ri  (mile)  gale." 

The  third  view,  which  is  accepted,  and  placed  on  a 
more  liberal  basis  by  a  modern  scholar,  ^^  puts  Date  in  a 
much  more  favorable  light.  According  to  their  view  he 
wanted  to  introduce  into  Japan  through  the  missionaries  and 
merchants,  all  the  suitable  methods  and  appliances  of 
western  civilisation,  and  thus  develope  the  land.  In  a  word 
he  wanted  to  do  then  what  Japan  did  not  undertake  to  do 
until  over  two  centuries  afterwards.  He  was  a  prophet  far 
ahead  of  his  age.  In  his  letters  he  distinctly  states  he 
wants  commerce,  and  the  jealous  Jesuit  bishop  gives  him 
credit  for  that.  As  he  asked  for  additional  members  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  it  is  presumed  he  wanted  them  to  teach 
the  Japanese,  and  train  them  after  European  models.  Of  the 
three  views,  this  is  the  most  flattering  to  Date's  memory 
and  it  is  supported  by  about  as  much  evidence  as  either 
of  the  other  two. 

RESULTS    OF  THE  EMBASSY. 

As  to  the  results  of  this  seven  years  of  wandering  by 
sea  and  land,  the  matter  can  be  disposed  of  very  briefly.  So 
far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  and  so  far  as  the  records  show, 
it  is  only  an  interesting  historical  epiode.  It  likely  did 
not  swerve  Japan   one   hair's  breadth  from   her  policy  of 

*2  Mr  Okada,  in  Proceedings  of  Historical  Society  for  year  1891. 
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isolation.  As  far  as  influencing  the  course  of  Christianity, 
if  it  did  anything,  it  helped  its  downfall,  as  Hasekura  cast 
aside  his  profession  of  the  faith,  and  declared  that  Christianity 
in  Europe  was  only  a  show.  Since  foreigners  have  settled 
in  Sendai  in  the  last  twenty  years,  they  have  found 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  foreign  impress  in  either  the  life  or  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  Even  the  names  of  martyrs  and  places 
of  torture  have  all  gone  into  oblivion.  The  relics  themselves 
brought  from  Rome  were  all  unknown  save  to  a  few  officers 
of  the  Date  house,  and  when  they  were  first  exposed  to 
inspection  in  1876,  they  were  the  amazement  of  the  common 
people. 

Our  Italian  author  calmly  sums  up  the  whole  matter 
of  both  embassies : 

Thus  remained  without  any  consequence  the  two  Japa- 
nese Embassies  that  were  sent  to  Europe  by  princes  of  the 
South  and  North,  during  that  short  period  when  Japan  was 
open  to  foreigners,  towards  the  end  of  the  XVI  and  the 
beginning  of  the  XVII  centuries. 
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BKIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RELICS, 


The  embassy  carried  many  presents  to  Europe,  and 
brought  back  a  goodly  number  in  return.  They  were 
probably  kept  concealed  for  fear  of  exciting  anger  at  that 
time  of  persecution.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  of"  the 
objects  have  been  lost  and  it  is  certain  that  some  have 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family,*®  there  were 
some  19  volumes  of  Japanese  preserved  in  the  collection 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  when  Khijo  Hum  was  first 
compiled.     These  are  no  longer  to  be  found."     On  the  occa- 

«*  The  oil  painting  of  the  pope  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  mer- 
chant, Fujisaki  Saburosuke,  on  Nichome  Omachi,  in  Sendai.  How 
it  left  the  control  of  the  original  owner,  no  one  knows.  The 
present  owner  very  courteously  showed  it  to  the  author.  It  is  said 
that  some  one  offered  it  for  sale  in  Yokohama  several  years  since,  but 
wanted  an  ex(abitant  price  for  it,  and  found  no  buyer. 

'''^It  is  supposed  these  were  prepared  by  Hasekura,  and  con- 
tained his  account  of  the  journey  and  his  views  on  Christianity. 
As  the  latter  subject  was  treated  it  placed  condemnation  on  all, 
and  no  one  diir«d  read  them  and  they  wore  possibly  destroyed. 
The  editor  of  Kinjo  Jlion  sagely  remarks  that  as  there  was  no 
written  list  of  the  objects  from  the  start  no  one  can  say  how 
many  have  slipped  away,  and  in  a  fatherly  way  he  advises  all 
who  wish  to  keep  a  number  of  objects  for  any  lenght  of  time 
to  be  sure  to  put  among  them  an  exact  list  of  all  of  them. 
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sion  of  the  emperor *s  northern  visit  in  1876,  they  were  all 
exhibited  to  the  public.  They  were  kept  in  Sendai  several  years 
tind  then  deposited  in  the  Ueno  Museum  in  Tokyo  until  1891. 
Then  the  family  again  claimed  them  in  order  to  show  to 
the  Russian  Prince  at  the  time  of  his  unfortunate  trip  to 
-Japan.     They  are  now  in  the  family  yashiki  at  Shinagawa, 
Tokyo."     Our    Italian   author   has   a   short  description  of 
these  objects,  beginning  with  the  Latin  diploma  given  Hase- 
kura.      Mr.  T.  R.  H.  McClatchie,  of  the  English  Legation, 
thus     describes    it :       "  This    document     is     written    on 
parchment,   a  small   part  of  which  was  torn   and    is  now 
lost,    together   with  the    seal    and   the    signatures.      The 
writing  is  all  around  trimmed  in  by  most  elegant  oraaments, 
in   the   centre   of  which,   on  the  superior  part,  there  is  a 
miniature  representing  various  oriental  nations  subjected  to 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.     To  the  right  of  this  miniature  are 
painted  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  she-wolf,  on  the 
left   a   scutcheon   bearing    the  letters  S.  P.   Q.  R.      On  the 
comers  on  the  right  of  the  superior  and  inferior  part  of 
the  ornament  are  drawn  three  coat-of-arms   with   trophies, 
scutcheons,  helmets,  and  mantles,  which  must  imdoubtedly 
be  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  three  guardians  of  the  *  benign 
city  *   mentioned  in  the  diploma.     On  the  superior  comer 
to   the   left   there  is  a  most  curious  coat-of-arms  without 
helmet  or  mantle,  although  a  little  crown  is  placed  above  the 
scutcheon  blazoned  in  black  and  silver.      Now,  as  it  was 
customary  at  that  epoch  to  place  in  the  Italian  diplomas 
the  scutcheon  of  the  person  for  whom  the  diploma  was  made, 
just  on  the  superior  corner  on  the  left  side  of  the  ornament, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  meant  to  represent  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  Hasekura  Rokuyemon,     It  is  surmounted  by  two 
arrows  placed  cross-way,  and  has  the  form  of  one  of  the  two 
figures  which   are  used  in  Japan  to  represent  the  *manshij,* 


^'^With   the   great   kindness   of  Count    Date    the   author   was 
allowed  to  see  the  relics  in  the  summer  of  1892. 
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and  the  two  arrows  represent  some  Japanese  device.  Now,, 
can  Hasekura  have  had  these  two  devices  combined  as  his- 
own  private  coat- of- arms,  or  did  the  Italian  artist  wiah  to 
give  to  the  Hasekura' s  coat-of-arms  a  Eui'opean  form,  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry  only  ?  This  question  is  now  to  be 
investigated  in  Sendai  and  I  could  not  express  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  not  having  inspected  the  document,  but 
simply  read  the  translation  which  I  present."    (Appendix 

m.  No.  1.) 

**  Beside  the  Hasekura' s  Diploma,  other  valuable  souvenirs 
of  Hasekura' s  sojourn  in  Rome  were  lately  discovered  in 
Japan  and  collected  by  Mr.  Hirai,  secretary  to  the  Daijokwan 
(Historical  Biu-eau)  in  Tokyo.  The  principal  of  these  in 
importance  is  the  portrait  (half  the  natural  size),  of 
Hasekura  himself,  painted  on  canvass  four  feet  by  three  in 
size.  The  canvass  is  rather  torn  on  the  edges  and  the 
paint  cracked  here  and  there,  but  the  work  could  be  completely 
restored.  Hasekura  is  represented  in  a  kneeHng  posture^ 
his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  before  a  crucifix  standing 
upon  a  table.  The  state  of  the  colouring  does  not  at  first 
sight  permit  to  discover  whether  Hasekura  is  dressed  in  the 
Japanese  or  the  European  style,  but  his  costume  appears  to  be 
mixed,  because  some  details  of  his  dress  are  not  Japanese, 
while  his  belt  and  sword  are  most  decidedly  so.  On  one 
finger  he  wears  a  European  ring,  but  his  hair  is  cut  and 
dressed  in  the  old  Japanese  style  and  he  wears  short 
mustaches  over  his  lips.  His  features  are  regular  and 
symmetrical,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  although  very 
serious,  is  pleasant. 

"Another  small  painting  on  copper,  representing  the 
Holy  Virgin  with  the  Babe,  and  the  Eternal  Father  above,  and 
many  angels  and  saints  around  them,  was  found  together 
with  the  portrait.  They  also  found  two  bronze  crucifixes 
very  rusty  and  decayed,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  art ;  and  a  large  number  of  rosaries, 
medals,    fragments  in  silver  with  devout  inscriptions,  suits 
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of  clothes  for  priests  and  laymen,  and  a  variety  of  horse 
trappings,  viz :  saddles,  curbs,  stirrups,  etc.,  all  of  which 
evidently  manufactured  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. "^ 
There  are  also  several  short  swords,  and  a  flagellating  cord,, 
and  embroidered  cloth,  and  some  painting  on  silk. 


Tol.  zxl.-S 
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DOCUMENTS  BELATING  TO  THE  EMBASSY. 


date's  lettkr  (in  latin)  to  the  pope. 

Magni  et  universalis  sanctissimique  totiiis  orbis  Patris 
Domini  Papal  Pauli  V  pedes  cum  profunda  summiss  et 
reverentia  osculando  Idate  Masamune  in  imperio  Japonico 
Rex  voxu  suppliciter  dicimus. 

Cum  venisset  Pater  frater  Ludovicus  Sotelo  ordinis 
sancti  Francisci  religiosus  ad  meum  regnum  et  in  es 
christianam  legem  praedicasset  meque  invisisset  ab  eoque 
eam  audivi  et  mysteria  multa  quae  deritu  sunt  et  coremonias. 
Christianam  appernit  quae  sane  in  corde  rccondens 
et  persecutans  cognoscens  vera  esse  et  salubria  susciperem 
profitende,  nisi  me  aliqua  negotia  deturbarent  et  inexcusabiles 
causaB  detinerent.  Si  tamen  pro  nunc  ego  non  valeam  cupio 
saltem  mcas  gentcs  subditos  populos  christianos  fieri.  Hoc 
ut  feliciter  eveniat,  ad  me  mitas  quacso,  lieatissime  Pater, 
Religiosos  ordinis  sancti  Francisci,  qui  do  observantia 
nuncupantur  :  hos  enim  praecipue  diligo  et  ol)secio.  Tua 
vero  Altitndo  ipsis  ample  concedere  non  horreat  omnes 
licentios,  favores  et  qualcumque  alia  media  nccessaria.  Ego 
autem  jam  terrano  banc  ingressos  adjuvare  non  dosistans, 
sed  in  monastoriis  aedificandis,  ot,  in  aliis  rebus,  quibus 
potero  boncficiis  inserviam.  Similiterque  expostulo  ut  in 
meo   regno  disponas,    gubernes    instituas   omnia   vaque   ad 
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j>ropagaudam  sanctam  del  legem  utilia  fore  tibi  placuerint, 
praecipue  ut  in  eo  instituas  et  creeo  quemdam  magnum 
proclatam  instanter  supplico  cujus  observantia  et  sollicitudine 
omnes  qui  in  eo  inhabitant,  quampridie  christianos 
fieri  non  dabito.  De  ipsius  antem  expensis  et  reditibus  ne 
quaeso  anxius  sis  :  quia  ut  copiose  fiat  nostrae  sollicitudinis 
et  curae  proprium  esse  volumus. 

Cujus  rei  causa  ad  te  mitto  praefatum  Fratrem  Ludovicum, 
Botelo,  legatum  meum,  a  quo  possis  de  corde  meo  quae  tibi 
visa  fuerint  sciscitaH,  optime  namque  novit  quae  in  ea  praed- 
-eta  in  eo  sunt  et  haec  ut  efiectum  habeant,  ipsi  legato  roganter 
misso  benevolas  aures  concedat  et  honorem  praebeat,  Tusb 
Beatitudo  Cui  etiam  comitabitur  quidam  nobilis  eques  domus 
<me8B  qui  Hasekura  Rokuyemon  nominatuo,  qui  similiter 
Legatus  mens  existit,  ut  ambo  mei  viceo  agentes  obsequii  et 
obedientisB  causa  ad  sanctissimam  usque  romanam  curiam 
proevenientes  tuos  beatissimos  pedes  pro  me  osculentur.  Et 
si  forte  praedictus  Pater  Frater  Ludovicus  Sotelo  in  via  fuerit 
vita  functus,  quilibet  alius  ab  ipso  designatus,  similiter  ut 
Legatus  a  te  admittaturi  tanquam  si  ipse  viveret. 

Cognovi  praeterea  quod  meum  a  Novae  Hispaniae  Begnis 
.quoe  potestati  aditioni  potentissimi  Regis  Hispaniae  Philippi 
subsunt,  non  multum  distat  qua  propter  cum  desideris  com- 
mnnicandi  cum  ipso  et  cum  illis  christianorum  regnis  ejus 
amicitiam  coopto  quod  equidem  sic  fore  confido,  si  Tua  Aucto- 
ritas  interveniat.  Precibus  humiliter  peto  ut  hoc  Altitudo 
incipiat  et  ad  tinem  usque  perducat,  maxime  quia 
necessaria  via  religiosis  a  te  in  hoc  regnum  missio  est. 
Prae  omnibus  pro  me  orabis  onmipotentem  deum  ut 
ad  ejus  amicitiam  valeam  pervenire.  Si  autem  in  hoc 
regno,  aliqua  videris  tuo  obsequio  et  voluntati  gratiosa, 
jubeat  Altitudo  Tua  quoniam  ut  voluntati  respondeamus 
totis  viribus  adimplebimus — Nunc  autem  licet  exigua  sint 
dona,  quia  tamen  ex  longinqua  regione  adveniunt,  cum 
reverentia  et  timore  pauca  ex  Japone  Tibi  offero.  In 
omnibus  aliis  nos  remittimus  ad  praedictum  Patrem  Sotelo  et 
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equitein  Rokuyemon,  et  ea  quae  exparte  nostra  tractaverint  et 
rata  fecerint,  ipsa  rata  esse  volumus.  Ex  civitate  et  curia 
nostra  Sendai,  anno  decimo  octavo  aetatis  Keicho,  quarto 
die  lunae  noncB,  id  est,  anno  salutis  millesimo  sexcentesimo- 
tertio  decimo,  pridie  nonas  Octobris.  Matsudaira  Mutsu- 
no  Kami  Idate  Masamune.** 

[Tramhttion  of  tlie  above,'] 

^*  If  Date  Massamune,  King  of  Oshu  in  the  empire  of 
Japan,  while  kissing,  with  the  most  profound  submission 
and  reverence  the  feet  of  His  Holiness  Paul  the  Great,  the 
universal  and  holy  father  of  the  world,  say  as  a  supplicant : 

**  Father  Luigi  Sotelo,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis,  having  come  to  my  kingdom  and  here  preached  the 
Catholic  faith  to  my  subjects,  has  called  upon  me.  I  have 
thus  by  his  means  been  enabled  to  get  a  good  insight  of  your 
religion,  as  he  exposed  to  me  the  numerous  mysteries 
connected  with  Christian  rites  and  ceremonies. 

**I  have  impressed  these  doctrines  upon  my  heart,  for 
I  found  them  to  be  true  and  salutary  and  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  openly  profess  them,  if  certain  arguments  had 

not  hindered,  and  invincible  motives  had  not  forcibly  kept 
me  from  so  doing. 

**  But  if  I  am  personally  prevented  for  the  moment,  I 
desire  that  at  least  my  subjects  may  now  become  Christians. 
With  this  end  in  view,  I  beg  Your  Holiness  will  send  me 

^^'The  above  letter  was  copied  from  a  fac-simile  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Date  family  made  from  the  original  in  Italy  by  the 
Japanese  embassy  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  signature  is  "Idate"  instead  of  simple  •'Date"  as  now. 
The  explanation  is  obscure.  It  is  said  that  was  the  family 
custom  at  the  time  ;  and  again,  that  it  was  a  wrong  pronunciation 
that  misled  Sotelo,  and  still  again,  that  it  was  a  special  mark  of 
honor  to  the  person  addressed.  It  is  urged  in  confirmation  of 
this  last  that  when  Date  sent  his  poetical  productions  to  the 
emperor  he  always  signed  himself  "Idate"  to  show  his  reverence^ 
and  so  he  used  the  same  in  sending  a  communication  to  the  Pope. 
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«ome  monks  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  called  of  the 
^*  Osservanza  "  whom  I  pledge  my  word  to  harbour  and  to 
protect,  being  assured  that  tliey  will  be  venerated  by  my 
subjects,  I  also  beg  Your  Holiness  to  condescend  in  giving 
them  privileges,  favours  and  anything  that  might  concur  to 
their  success  as  to  me,  from  the  very  moment  they  shall 
set  foot  on  my  territory,  I  shall  consider  myself  duty  bound 
to  protect  them,  to  assist  them  in  erecting  their  convents 
and  grant  all  privileges  that  are  in  my  power. 

**I,  moreover,  beg  Your  Holiness  will  kindly  dispose  of, 
govern  and  establish  within  my  dominions  anything  Your 
Holiness  might  think  useful  for  the  propagation  of  the  holy 
laws  of  God,  and  especially  designate  and  appoint  a  great 
prelate  through  whose  zeal  and  under  whose  direction,  all 
the  inhabitants  might  be  converted  without  delay  to  the 
Christian  religion.  As  to  the  expenses  of  the  prelate  and  the 
-competency  to  be  assigned  to  him,  Your  Holiness  need  not 
mind  as  I  shall  abundantly  provide  for  him,  wishing  to 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  step. 

"  To  this  effect  I  sent  to  you  as  nn  ambassador  Father 
Luigi  Sotelo,  from  whom  you  will  get  a  better  knowledge  of 
my  disposition  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  I  beg  Your 
Holiness  will  please  kindly  listen  to  all  he  has  to  say 
and  treat  him  with  due  honour. 

"  This  monk  is  accompanied  by  an  illustrious  gentle- 
man who  belongs  to  my  house,  called  Hasekura  Roku- 
yemon,  whom  I  have  also  appointed  as  ambassador,  so 
that  they  both  may  repair  to  the  holy  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  Your  Holiness  my  homage  and  submis- 
sion. And  if  it  happened  that  Father  Sotelo  should  die 
•on  the  voyage,  it  is  my  desire  that  any  other  person 
designated  by  him  be  admitted  to  your  presence  with 
the  same  power  as  ambassador. 

**  I  have  also  learnt  that  my  kingdom  is  not  very  far 
from  the  kingdoms  of  New  Spain,  which  forms  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  most  powerful  Filippo,  King  of  Spain. 
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And  for  this  reason  being  very  anxious  to  enter  intc 
relation  with  him  and  with  his  Christian  States,  I  ardently 
desire  his  friendship,  and  I  have  no  doubt  to  obtain  this 
end  if  you  help  me  with  the  weight  of  your  authority  ; 
I  humbly  entreat  Your  Holiness  therefore  to  assist  me 
in  my  efforts  to  carry  out  my  undertaking,  more  especially 
as  those  kingdoms  are  on  the  route  which  the  monks  you* 
will  send  to  me  must  necessarily  follow  to  come  to  Japan. 

**  Above  all  I  entreat  you  to  pray  the  almighty  God 
so  that  I  may  be  acceptable  to  His  divine  majesty. 
Were  there  anything  in  our  country  which  should  be 
useful  or  agreeable  to  you,  please  let  us  know  and  we 
shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to  satisfy  your 
desire.  For  the  present  I  simply  beg  Your  Holiness  will 
accept  a  few  modest  gifts  which  I  send  you  with  the 
greatest  reverence  and  respect.  For  all  the  rest  we 
thoroughly  rely  on  our  ambassadors  and  shall  ratify  any 
thing  they  may  conclude  in  our  name. 

**  From  our  city  and  court  of  Sendai,  the  XVIII  year 
of  the  Keicho  era,  on  the  IVth  day  of  the  IX th  month, 
that  is  the  6th  October,  1613. 

**  Massundayra,  Mussu-no-Kami,  Date  Massamune."  ^ 

DOCUMENT    NO.    2. 

**  Date  Massamune,  prince  of  Oshu,  to  the  city  of  Sevilla. 

**  To  the  most  famous  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  to  the  very  illustrious  city  of  Sevilla. 

**  By  the  special  providence  of  God,  Father  Luidi  Sotelo 
having  come  to  our  realms,  we  have  known  the  excellent 
truths  of  the  divine  faith  and  of  the  religion  which  we  deem 
to  be  holy  and  good  and  the  true  and  certain  path  to  salva- 
tion. We  have  therefore  long  desired  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  it  and  to  receive  the  legitimate  title  of  a 
Christian   by   means  of  the  holy  baptism,    but  not  being 

^7  This  translation  is  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Berchet. 
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able  to  do  so  at  present  on  account  of  very  important 
preoccupations,  we  desire  that  all  oar  subjects  of  whatsoever 
rank  and  station  may  embrace  the  law  of  God  and  of  the 
Christians ;  which  we  hope  to  see  realized  by  the 
efforts  and  zeal  of  Father  Sotelo  and  of  a  gentleman  of  our 
family  called  Hassekura  Rokuyemon,  both  chosen  by  me 
to  officiate  as  ambassadors  to  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
Christians,  to  Him  whose  people  call  Pope,  and  whom  they 
adore  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  this  earth. 

**  Knowing  most  particularly  the  greatness  and  richness 
of  your  illustrious  republic,  the  native  country  of  Father 
Sotelo,  we  have  conceived  for  your  Lordships  a  great  and 
particular  affection,  since  the  holy  man  who  procured  us  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  laws  of  God  derives,  as 
a  precious  branch,  from  the  noble  stem  of  Se villa. 

"  We  beg  you  to  receive  our  message  in  the  same  spirit 
as  we  have  already  received  you  into  our  friendship,  now 
and  for  ever,  and  be  pleased  to  trust  us  and  send  us  some 
valid  testimony  of  it,  which  we  shall  for  ever  keep  in  our 
royal  archives  ;  and  in  this  we  anticipate  you  by  forwarding 
herewith  a  token  of  our  sympathy  ;  namely,  a  sword  and  a 
poniard,  which  are  the  most  valuable  scutcheons  of  our 
Royal  person.  And  the  best  token  of  your  appreciation  shall 
be  for  us  to  receive,  help  and  protect  our  Envoyes  so  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  reach  before  the  presence  of  the 
great  and  powerful  king  of  Spain  and  to  prostrate  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  great  monarch  of  the 
Christian  republic,  and  in  order  that  the  latter,  according  to 
our  just  desire,  and  with  all  that  clemency  and  benevolence 
we  are  hoping  for,  may  allow  us,  by  means  of  the  holy  faith 
we  desire  to  embrace,  to  submit  our  crown  and  all  our 
subjects  to  the  holy  church,  and  to  acknowledge  him  to  be 
spiritually  above  all  other  princes  as  a  lieutenant  of  God. 

"  For  a  long  time  we  have  heard  of  a  large  number  of 
vessels  from  your  coimtry  trading  in  the  Indian  and 
southern  ocean,  guided  by   pilots  well  instructed  in  the  art 
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of  navigation  and  also  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
seas ;  and  being  anxious  to  know  whether  we  could  open 
direct  communications  between  these  and  the  Spanish  seas, 
and  which  ports  should  be  put  into  and  what  are  the 
intermediate  climates,  we  would  be  very  happy  to  see  those 
pilots  out  here  so  that  they  might  impart  unto  us  the  fruits 
of  their  experience  and  wisdom  and  in  order  that  this 
navigation  being  possible,  we  may  order  our  vessels  to 
accomplish  it  every  year,  which  would  afford  us  more 
frequent  opportunity  to  manifest  our  good  will  to  you. 

**  Father  Sotelo  will  beside  add  verbally  all  what  we  have 
omitted  for  brevity  sake.  Please  have  confidence  in  him 
and  let  him  know  at  the  same  time  in  what  way  we  could 
be  useful  to  you,  our  constant  desire  being  to  serve  your 
Lordship. 

**  Given  at  our  court  at  Sendai  the  9th  month  of  the 
18th  year  of  the  Keicho  era,  which  correspond  to  the 
22nd  October  1618. 

**  Date  Masamune  Matsudayra  Mutsuno  kami.'*'* 

No.  8. 

FROM    MASAMUNE    TO    PHILIPP    III,    KING    OF    SPAIN. 

**  4th  day  of  9th  month  of  18th  year  Keicho. 

(Oct.  6,  1618). 
**  Dear  Sir  : 

**  I  write  you  with  greatest  reverence.     I  heard  you  are 

the  king  who  rules  a  large  kingdom.     I  was  told  by  batelen 

Sotelo  of  your  great  power,  and  I  thought  of  communicating 

to   you.      Last   year  Bisohy   of  Novispania  sent   Gewval 

Bastion  huxujai  to  oiu*  Emperor   as   a   messanger.     The 

messenger  came  to  my  province  and  told  me  that  Novispania 

is  not  very  distant  from  my  coimtry  across  the  sea.     And 

^  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Berchet.    The  original  Latin  is 
not  accessihle. 
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HOW  I  send  you  Father  Sotelo  as  a  messenger.  Some  time 
;ago  the  Japanese  Emperor  thought  of  sending  Sotelo  to 
£urope  as  a  messenger,  but  Sotelo  got  sick  suddenly  and 
;the  matter  was  stopped,  and  another  batelen  was  sent  In  the 
place  of  Sotelo.  But  now  Sotelo  is  quite  well,  and  I 
send  him  this  time. 

''I  heard  from  Sotelo  something  about  Christianity, 
.and  strongly  believe  that  it  is  a  very  good  religion.  But 
there  is  a  great  obstacle  to  my  becoming  a  Christian. 
I  wish,  however,  to  make  all  my  vassals  Christians,  and, 
in  order  to  do  this,  I  wish  you  to  send  some  batelens 
who  belong  to  the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  I  will  treat  them 
kindly. 

"Ih  order  to  make  communication  with  you  in  future 
I  got  ships  made,  and  sent  them  to  Novispania.  Please 
send  the  batelens  in  these  ships.  I  shall  send  ships 
there  every  year.  If  you  protect  my  ships  in  Novispania, 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Please  listen  to 
my  people  in  the  ships,  and  help  them,  as  far  as  you  can. 
Arrange  matters  for  them,  so  that  they  can  freely  stop  at 
suitable  places  and  give  them  passports. 

**  When  your  ships  come  here  to  my  country  I  shall 
treat  them  in  the  same  way.  When  these  ships  which  go 
from  Luzon  to  Novispania  stop  here,  I  shall  treat  them  very 
liberally.  -In  the  case  of  mending  ships,  I  will  supply 
the  tools  necessary,  and  in  making  new  ships  I  will  give 
wood. 

**  I  propose,  in  the  other  paper,  the  articles  for  our 
agreement.  Sotelo  will  tell  you  in  detail.  If  Sotelo  dies 
on  the  way,  one  whom  Sotelo  would  choose  will  take 
his  place  and  tell  you  everything.  I  have  besides  sent  you 
:a  Samurai.  I  give  you  five  Japanese  utensils  as  a  small 
present.     Hear  from  the  batelen  about  the  small  things. 

**  Yours  truly, 

**Date  Masamune.*' 
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Articles  of  agreement  between  Masamune  and  the  king  of 
Spain.     Appeuded  to  the  above. 

1.  I  have  no  objection  to  my  people  becoming  Chris- 
tians.  Send  me  therefore  some  batelens  who  belong  to  the 
order  of  Saint  Francis.     I  will  treat  them  kindly. 

2.  Send  batelens  every  year.  I  have  sent  this  time 
some  ships  to  Novispania.  I  send  you  some  Japanese  things^ 
Please  be  sure  to  send  me  some  things  of  your  own  next 
time  for  my  use. 

3.  When  my  ships  come  back,  you  can  send  m  them 
people  or  anything  for  nothintj,  K  my  ships  are  broken 
there,  please  give  my  men  things  necessary  to  mend  them. 

4.  When  ships  from  Luzon  to  Novispania  pass  our 
country  I  will  protect  the  people.  If  ships  are  broken 
I  will  supply  tools  to  mend  them  and  other  things.  In  the 
case  that  ships  are  rebuilt  I   will  equally  take  care. 

6.  When  you  (your  people)  want  to  make  ships  in  my 
country  I  will  supply  wood,  iron,  carpenters  and  other 
things  necessary,  according  as  the  circumstances  require. 

6.  When  ships  come  here  from  your  country  I  will 
allow  them  to  trade  freely,  and  treat  the  people  kindly. 

7.  When  people  of  Namban  come  to  live  here,  I  will 
give  them  houses  and  other  things.  In  case  some  of  them 
do  anything  wrong,  I  will  refer  the  matter  to  their  own 
headman,  and  look  to  him  to  deal  out  justice  to  the 
wrongdoer. 

8.  If^the  English  and  Dutch,  who  are  your  enemies, 
come  here,  we  will  not  respect  them.  Sotelo  will  tell  you 
in  detail  about  this. 

9.  Having  once  agreed  to  these  articles,  our  agreement 
should  be  perpetual.**' 

^  This  letter  is  taken  from  Hanso  Seiseki.  (1)  Batelen  is  perhaps 
Japanese  spelling  for  Padre. 

(2)  Noxnupania  is  Nova  Hispania.  (3)  Namban  is  literally  southern 
country,  as  the  foreign  ship  usually  came  from  the  south  when 
approaching  Japan,  and  so  Namban  meant  all  European  lands. 
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No.  4. 

A   LETTER    FROM    DATE    MASAMUNE   TO    THE    KING    OF    SPAIN. 

The  precise  number  of  letters  sent  by  Date  Masamune 
to  European  potentates  is  not  known.  Akeady  some  five 
or  six  have  been  made  public,  and  now,  through  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Okada  Masayuki  in  Sendai,  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished epistle  has  been  brought  to  light.  By  this  it  appears 
that,  like  the  normal  Japanese,  Date  Masamune  valued  the 
secondary  benefits  of  Christianity  at  a  higher  price  than 
its  primary.  The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  docu- 
ment, the  original  of  which  may  be  found  in  Pi-oceedings  of 
the  Historical  Society : — 

**  Sept.  4th,  1613,  a.d. 

**  To  His  Majesty  Philip  III.,  King  of  Spain. 

*  *  With  profound  respect  I  venture  to  address  your  Majesty. 
Last  year  I  was  made  acquainted  with  your  Majesty's  great 
power  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Louis  Loter,  and  was  very  desirous 
of  communicating  with  you  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Governor  of  Mexico,  General  Bastian  Hisugai,  reached  our 
country.  From  him  I  heard  that  your  august  country  was 
nearer  Japan  than  Mexico  (!)  and  hence  decided  to  send 
a  letter  to  you  by  Mr.  Loter.  This  priest  was  to  have 
been  sent  to  you  last  yeai*  by  the  Bakufu,  but  his  illness 
necessitated  the  substitution  of  another  messenger.  Mr.  Loter 
having  recovered,  I  now  send  him  to  you.  I  have  heard 
through  him  of  the  way  of  the  true  God  and  hold  it  in 
high  regard;  but  tliere  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Christian  faith  being  accepted  by  the  whole  nation.  I,  for 
my  part,  however,  will  promote  the  propagation  of  thfr 
faith  among  the  people  under  my  jurisdiction.  In  order  to 
eflect  this,  please  send  priests  of  the  Franciscan  sect ;  I 
will  attend  to  their  wants.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  coming 
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of  these  priests,  I  am  now  fitting  out  a  ship  to  send  to 
Mexico;  please  allow  the  priests  to  come  in  this  vessel, 
I  intend  to  send  a  ship  to  Mexico  once  a  year  and  beg 
that  you  will  see  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the  ship  are 
treated  kindly  and  that  their  wants  are  supplied.  I  also 
beg  that  you  will  give  orders  to  the  authorities  in  all  places 
beneath  your  rule  that  our  ships  be  treated  with  considera- 
tion, and  that  you  will  furnish  us  with  passports  to  all  parts 
of  your  dominion,  specially  to  Mexico,  Luzon,  Macao,  and 
the  Malabar  Coast.  In  return  for  this,  any  ships  belonging 
to  you  that  may  call  here  shall  be  supplied  with  all  that 
they  need.  The  particulars  in  which  we  cjin  assist  each 
other's  vessels  are  specified  in  a  separate  document.  Any 
information  not  given  in  this  letter,  the  bearer,  Mr.  Loter, 
will  supply.  If  Mr.  Loter  should  die  on  the  voyage,  other 
priests  will  communicate  with  you.  I  also  send  you  one  of 
my  retainers.  I  forward  at  the  same  time  five  kinds  of 
utensils.'* 

The  items  of  the  agreement  as  given  in  an  appendix  to 
the  letter  are  as  follow  : 
**  (1)   We  agree  to  join   the  Christian  Church,   and  hence 

wish  Franciscan  priests  to  be  sent  to  us. 
(2)    We  promise  to  send  a  ship  to  Mexico  every  year  to 

convey  priests  to  Japan.    In  these  ships  we  will  forward 

to  you  our  native  implements,  and  do  you  in  return 

send  us  yours.     I  myself  intend  to  use  such  implements 

as  you  send. 
'(3)    We  engage  to  supply  your  ships  with  men  and  other 

things  considered  necessary. 
(4)    We  will  pay  special  attention  to  any  of  your  ships 

that   may    call   here   on   their   way   from     Mexico   to 

Luzon. 
(6)    If  you  should  wish  to  build  ships  in  this  country,  we 

will  supply  you  with  aU  the  necessary  material. 
<(6)    We  undertake  to  assist  the  trade  carried  on  by  ships 

coming  to  this  country. 
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(7)  If  any  of  your  nationals  come  here,  we  will  furnish 
them  with  houses.  If  any  dispute  arise  between  them, 
we  will  defer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  their  own 
nationals.  We  hear  that  you  are  at  enmity  with  England 
and  Holland.  These  countries  we  shall  not  honour. 
**  The  above  has  been  decided  on  after  conference  with 
my  retainers,  by  me,  Date  Masamune.**  ^ 

No  5. 

THE  LETTER  OF  MASAMUNE  TO    OENERAL  KOMISALIO,  A  MEMBER 
OP    THE    ORDER    OF    SAINT    FRANCIS    IN    NOVISPANIA. 

"4th  day  of  9th  month  of  18th  year  of  Keicho. 

(Oct.  4,  1618). 
"Dear  Sir  : 

"  Christianity  was  introduced  to  our  country  some  time 

ago,  but  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  before.     I  have 

learned  from  Sotelo  what  it  really  is,  and  found  it  is  a  very 

good    doctrine.      I   am   sorry    that   I   am   hindered   from 

becoming  a  Christian  by  an  obstacle.     I  have  no  objection  to 

my  vassals  becoming  Christians. 

•0  The  above  is  from  The  Japan  Daily  MaiU  Yokohama,  Thurs- 
day, November  19,  1891.  By  Loter  is  of  course  meant  Sotelo, 
Anyone  will  be  at  once  struck  by  the  great  similarity  between 
this  and  the  preceding  letter.  Making  allowance  for  difference 
of  phraseology  in  the  translation,  the  meaning  is  almost  the 
same.  As  seen  above  this  is  an  original  document,  yet  it  very 
closely  resembles  in  meaning  the  preceding  letter,  which  was 
published  in  1875,  six  years  before  this  one  came  out.  The  date 
of  the  two  letters  is  the  same.  This  one  is  dated  Sept.  4,  1613, 
but  the  original  Japanese  is  4th  day  of  9th  month  of  18th  year 
of  Keicho,  and  this  in  the  western  calendar  becomes  Oct.  6, 
1613.  It  seems  a  little  singular  that  Date  should  have  written 
two  letters  of  same  meaning,  same  date,  and  addressed  to  same 
person,  but  no  one  could  enter  with  confidence  upou  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  evidence  except  one  acquainted  with  written 
Japanese.  Perhaps  this  letter  No  4,  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original, 
while  the  preceding  one,  taken  from  Hanso  Seiseki^  may  not  have 
been  so  exact. 
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I  send  to  the  King  of  further  Namban  and  Roman  Pope 
Sotelo  and  three  Samurai,  one  of  whom  has  to  go  to  further 
Namban  with  a  letter.  I  wish  you  to  protect  him  so  that 
he  can  safely  travel  to  further  Namban.  These  two  will 
come  back  from  your  country.  It  will  be  very  long  before 
Sotelo  comes  back  to  me.  I  wish  therefore  you  would 
send  me  some  batelen  belonging  to  Saint  Francis  order  in 
Horohentia  of  St,  Ewanzeria.  I  heard  you  are  of  head 
priests.  Please  introduce  my  messenger  to  Bizoley.  Give 
ihem  also  your  letter  of  introduction  to  other  batelens,  kings, 
and  Pope.  And  give  passports  to  one  who  has  to  go  to 
further  Namban,  and  also  to  the  others  who  come  back 
from  you.  When  batelens  come  to  my  country,  I  will 
establish  churches  for  them.  Consult  further  with  Bizoley 
to  make  navigation  easier.  I  give  you  three  Japanese  tools 
^s  a  small  present.     Sotelo  will  tell  you  in  detail. 

**  Yours  truly, 

**Datb  Masamune.*'" 


®i  This  letter  is  taken  from  Hamo  SeUeki.  Batelen  means  padre. 
In  Hamo  Seiseki  are  ten  letters  sent  by  Date  to  the  different  persons 
in  the  western  world.  All  are  same  date  except  last  two,  which  were 
written  in  1616  when  Date  sent  another  messenger  to  learn  about 
first  one.  He  then  sent  two  letters,  one  to  the  head  of  the  San 
Franciscan  order  and  the  other  to  Bisolay  of  Novispania  (governor 
of  Mexico?).  In  substance  these  two  are  the  same  and  contain 
enquiries  about  Sotelo,  and  expressions  of  friendship. 

The  other  eight  letters  are  same  date  (Oct.  6,  1613)  and  in 
substance  are  practically  the  same.  The  originals  of  all  of  them, 
except  perhaps  the  first,  were  found  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Ishimoto,  a  member  of  an  old  Samurai  family  living  a  few  miles 
from  Sendai,  but  corresponding  copies  have  come  to  light  in  Europe 
and  America  for  only  two  (perhaps  three)  out  of  the  entire  ten— for 
the  one  to  the  pope,  and  the  one  to  the  city  of  Seville.  It  seems 
very  likely  that  Date  must  have  sent  a  despatch  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
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No.  6. 


LETTER   OF    HASEKURA   TO    THE   KING   OF    SPAIN. 

''  I  understand  that  a  man  who  has  the  good  luck  to 
have  been  born  in  a  memorable  epoch  and  who  wants  to 
Qivilize  his  own  country  is  always  brave  and  joyful  in  his 
heart. 

**  Wishing  to  civilize  myself  first,  I  came  to  these 
shores  from  a  very  distant  country,  and  having  to-day  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  presentation  to  His  Majesty, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  see  the  light  that  shines  upon  a 


and  in  Page's  history  (p.  330)  it  is  said  that  Hasekura  presented 
his  despatch,  but  in  Page's  appendix  (p.  132)  the  letter  is  not  stated 
as  coming  from  Date  but  from  Hasekura. 

The  ten  letters  are  addressed  to  the  following  persons,  but  the 
greatest  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  spelling  in  changing  from 
Japanese  to  English : 

1st  to  8ehiya»hita,  In  Hamo  Seiseki  this  is  said  to  be  a  copy 
from  the  original  preserved  in  Rome  (?),  but  it  is  so  faded  that  parts 
of  the  letter  and  even  the  name  above  could  not  be  made  out.  The 
body  of  the  letter  is  also  said  to  be  very  poor  in  style,  and  the 
presumption  is  raised  that  perhaps  it  was  not  written  by  a  Japanese 
but  by  a  catholic  priest. 

2nd  letter  to  King  of  Spain. 

3rd  to  the  Pope. 

4th  to  Head  of  San  Franciscans. 

5th  to  General  Komisalio  of  the  Intern  (Indies  ?)  of  Spain : 

6th  to  Bisolay  of  Novispania. 

7th  to  General  Komisalio  of  the  San  Franciscans  in  Novispania. 

8th  to  the  Governor  of  Horrohenshia  in  Santoewanjerio. 

9th  to  Bisolay  of  Novispania  (written  in  1616). 

10th  to  the  Head  of  San  Fanciscans  (written  in  1616).  Of  these, 
the  letter  to  the  Pope  (No.  3),  that  to  the  King  of  Spain  (No.  2)  and 
that  to  Komisalio  (No.  5)  are  given  in  this  Appendix.  It  seemed 
unecessary  to  give  all  as  they  are  so  nearly  alike  in  substance. 
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very  large  part  of  our  world.  The  joy  and  contentment 
for  which  make  me  entirely  forget  all  I  suffered  during  my 
long  voyage  on  sea  and  land. 

"I  come  from  a  country  called  Japan,  governed  by 
our  Emperor  and  known  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  most 
distant. 

**  Two  are  the  causes  which  led  my  prince  to  send  me 
to  these  countries  : 

**  I.  KJQOwing  the  true  light  of  the  holy  catholic  reli- 
gion, which  pacifies  the  hearts  of  men  and  teaches  how  to 
govern  the  States,  my  prince  decided  to  send  me  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome  and  ask  Him  to  give  me  special  instructions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Christian  missionaries  now  in  Japan  who 
are  displaying  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  great  work  of 
diffusing  the  faith.  And  such  is  the  desire  not  only  of  my 
prince  but  of  all  his  subjects  likewise,  as  we  all  are  anxious 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 

"  Knowing  the  generous  dispositions  of  Your  Majesty, 
my  prince  sent  me  here  to  urge  the  contraction  of  a  treaty 
of  perpetual  friendship. 

"  Now  I  am  very  happy  to  have  arrived  in  this  country 
and  to  have  been  honoured  with  an  audience  by  Your 
Majesty. 

"  I  humbly  beg  that  Your  Majesty  may,  in  considera- 
tion of  all  the  hardships  I  underwent,  extend  to  me  your 
protection  by  assisting  at  the  ceremony  of  my  christening  > 
for  I  hesitated  so  long  to  be  baptized,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  my  countrymen  that  baptism  is  really  a  very 
serious  affair.** 


11. 


The  answer  of  Kiinj  Philip  the  Third, 

"1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  our  holy  religion  has 
extended  to  your  distant  country. 
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**I  have  always  heard  that  the  Japanese  people  are 
among  the  most  intelligent  in  the  whole  world. 

"  Now  I  quite  perceive  it ;  and  think  that  the  idea  of 
sending  am  ambassador  to  us  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  holy  religion,  has  been  a  splendid  conception.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  it  and  I  shall  give  all  possible  assistance 
so  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  accomplish  your  mission  and 
satisfy  the  desire  of  your  prince. 

'<As  to  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  I  accept 
it  with  great  pleasure,  and  in  a  few  days  we  shall  decide 
about  it. 

**  And  with  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  your  Christen- 
ing, I  shall  be  most  happy  to  assist  personally  at  it  and  shall 
give  orders  so  that  everything  be  properly  carried  out.**  ®* 

No.  7. 


DOCUMENTS   RELATIVE    TO    THE    EMBASSY    OF    DATE    MASAMUNE.- 

Lettei*  from  the  Bishop  of  Japan  to  the  Jesuits*  General, 
**  Last  year  you  were  informed  that  the  commerce 
between  Japan  and  New  Spain  lately  established  through  the 
exertions  of  a  few  Franciscan  monks  had  been  completely 
destroyed,  owing  to  the  sinking  at  Varangava  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Quanto  of  a  small  vessel  which  carried  a 
small  number  of  Japanese  to  New  Spain,  as  ambassadors 
without  necessity. 

**  What  happened  afterwards  is  that  the  captain  having, 
in  spite  of  all  exertions,  utterly  failed  in  obtaining  the 
money  for  the  necessary  repairs,  was  obliged  to  sell  it 
to   a   Japanese   for   a   sum  of  90  crowns.     After  which  the 

o>  This  and  the  following  documents   (Nos.  6  to  19  both  in- 

clasive)  are  from  Berchet.  Those  in  Latin  Nos.  17, 18  and  19,  are  not 

translated  into  English,  as  the  substance  of  them  is  stated  in  the 

body  of  the  work. 

Vol.  xxi.-tt 
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master  of  the  vessel  made  arrangements  with  some  Japan- 
ese merchants  to  have  a  new  ship  built,  so  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  continue  their  voyage  ;  and  the  said 
ship  being  now  ready  for  sea,  the  Rev.  gentleman  who 
had  been  sent  here  as  a  general  of  our  order  has  taken 
his  passage  in  it,  together  with  a  few  Spanish  passengers, 
among  whom  there  is  a  Franciscan  monk  called  Louis 
Sotelo,  who,  it  is  said,  is  sent  as  ambassador  to  Borne 
by  a  Japanese  gentleman  named  Masamune,  a  subject 
of  the  King  of  Japan  but  lord  of  several  provinces,  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  requesting  both  His  Majesty 
and  His  Holiness  to  send  over  here  missionaries  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  his  dominions,  but  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  does  it  on  the  expectation  of 
great  material  advantages  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
ships  to  his  ports  ;  should  the  request  of  the  said  ambassador 
be  granted,  great  inconvenience  may  be  expected  not  only 
for  these  Christians  but  for  the  Frauciscan  monks  likewise 
for  having  taken  a  principal  part  in  this  transaction.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  father  Jesuits  out  here  did  all  they  could 
during  these  last  months  to  prevent  not  only  the  Embassy 
but  also  the  voyage  of  father  Sotelo  to  New  Spain,  and 
worked  hard  but  unsuccessfully  to  have  him  into  their 
hands  and  send  him  to  MagnigHa  (Manila  ?).  I  am  told  now 
that,  as  the  superiors  could  not  prevent  his  going  to  New 
Spain,  they  have  informed  the  Commissiouor  General  to 
Mexico  of  the  little  foundation  of  the  Embassy  and  of  the 
dangers  which  may  issue  if  successful,  as  the  lord  of  Tenza 
(Tenshi  ?)  and  the  prince  his  sou  do  not  wish  the  Franciscan 
monks  to  build  churches  in  Quajito ;  nay,  that  the  former 
lias  already  written  to  the  viceroy  of  Now  Spain  that  it  is 
not  religion  but  commerce  he  wants.  And  we  fear  therefore, 
and  with  good  cause,  that  should  any  further  mission  of 
Franciscan  m(mks  or  any  other  missi(m  land  here,  it  might 
greatly  exasperate  the  King  against  them  and  Masamime, 
whose  real  object  in  wimting  the  mission  in  his  estates  will 
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then  become  too  manifest ;  and  as  the  King  is  akeady  very 
distrnstfol  of  the  Spaniards  for  reasons  we  have  explained 
to  you  before,  he  may  be  led  to  suspect  there  exists  some 
ominous  alliance  between  them  and  Masamune,  and  give 
vent  to  his  indignation  by  causing  the  total  ruin  of  the  latter, 
whose  estates  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  King's  good- will, 
who  may  deprive  him  of  them  as  well  as  of  his  life 
whenever  he  should  think  it  convenient  do  to  so.  I  wrote  to 
His  Majesty  about  everything  deserving  prudence  and  reflec- 
tion with  regard  to  this  embassy,  and  now  I  do  the  same  to  you, 
so  that,  if  needful,  you  may  inform  His  Holiness  lest  through 
lack  of  reliable  information  on  the  real  import  of  this  Embassy, 
they  may  send  over  here  an  expedition  that  might  endanger 
the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

*»  5th,    October,  1618.'* 
(Manuscript  joined  to  the  Despatch,  81st  October,    1615, 
sent    from    Bome   by    the     Venetian    ambassador    Simone 
Contarini.) 

No.  8. 

VISIT    AND  COMPLIMENT  PAID  TO  TWO  AMBASSADORS  OF  THE 
KING  OP  OSHU  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF    JAPAN    ON    THEIR    ARRIVAL    AT 
GENOA  ON  THE  12tH  OCTOBER,  1615. 

The  Senate  having  heard  that  two  ambassadors  from 
one  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Japan  hatl  just  arrived 
from  Spain  and  were  lodged  at  the  monastery  of  the 
"Annonciata  del  guastato"  resolved  to  send  them  a  delega- 
tion of  four  gentlemen  to  welcome  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate  and  greet  them  with  the  title  of  **Illustrissimi." 
One  of  the  ambassadors  was  a  JapiUiese  called  Don  Filippo 
Faxecura,  the  other  one  a  Spaiiiard  of  SeviUa  called  Luigi 
Sotelo,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the  order  of  the  **Osservanza,'* 
and  both  were  going  to  Rome  with  a  suite  of  twenty-eight 
gentlemen,  mostly  Japanese,  to  make  act  of  obedience,  in 
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the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope^ 
ha\'ing  previously  written  from  Savona  to  the  Senate  of' 
Genoa  requesting  permission  to  land. 

The  deputation  chosen  by  the  Senate  was  composed' 
ofOratio  Lercars;  G.  B.  Baliano;  Nicolo  Inorena;  Paroli 
and  Francesco  Serra,  who,  having  assembled  as  usual  oir 
*'San    Luca"    square   and   being   accompanied   by  a  vice 
chancellor,  two  target  guards  and  twenty  German  soldiers 
in  cape  and  sword,  repaired  to  the  said  monastery  of  the 
Annonciata,  where  they  were  met  by  Father  Sotelo,  near  the- 
entrance  of  the  dormitory,   who  accompanied  them  to  the 
door     of     their    apartments.      The    Japanese    ambassador' 
received    them    a  few  steps    from   the    door    and    having' 
entered     and      being     accomodated     with     seats,     Signor 
Qratio,  as    the  eldest   of  the  Deputation,  addressed  them 
in  a  few  chosen  words.     After  which  gifts  were  exchanged. 
The  interpreter  of  the  Deputation,   Doctor  Scipione  Amati,. 
translated  into   Spanish   all   what   the   deputies   had   said, 
which  Father  Sotelo  immediately  expressed  in  a  low  voice  in 
Japanese  to  the  other  ambassador  and  the  latter  replied,  and 
Father    Sotelo    interpreted   for  him  in  Spanish,  thanking 
those  gentlemen  for  the  courtesies,  honors  and  compliments 
done  to  them  and  added  that  he  would  give  information  of 
everything  to   his   sovereign,  by  whom   he  had  been  parti- 
cularly instructed  to  call  upon  the  noble  Senate  of  Genoa,  well 
remembering  the  honors  and  compliments  paid  thirty  years 
before    to    other  Japanese  Ambassadors  who  happened  to 
pass  through  Genoa,  and  said  he  would  also  give  his  sovereign 
a  ^\Titten  accoimt  of  everything  notable  in  the  city  of  Genoa, 
and  after  a  few  more  compliments  he  begged  the  commission 
would  obtain  from  the  Senate  the  concession  of  the  three 
following  requests,    namely :      To    be    excused   for  having 
been    anticipated   by    their   Lordships   in    paying    the   due 
compliments.       That   as   they   were  carrying  in   the  name 
of  their   king,    presents    to    His   Hcliness    the   Pope,   con- 
sisting   of    sacerdotal    ornaments,    alter   vases   and   other 
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i)eautiful  things  peculiar  to  their  country,  they  begged  that 
everything  should  be  let  pass  free  of  the  usual  custom 
duties,  and  their  boxes  should  not  be  opened,  just  as  had 
been  done  wherever  they  had  passed.  And  finally  that  the 
.Senate  should  recommend  the  interests  of  the  Embassy  to  the 
Genoese  Cardinals  on  account  of  their  being  identical  with 
those  of  His  Holiness  and  the  catholic  faith. 

The  commissioners  replied  that  they  would  submit 
their  requests  to  the  Senate,  whereupon  they  retired  and 
were  accompanied  by  the  Japanese  ambassador  a  few  steps 
further  than  the  place  where  he  had  received  them  ;  that  is, 
AS  far  as  the  corner  of  the  dormitory,  and  by  Father  Sotelo 
And  the  rest  of  the  Embassy  to  the  very  end  of  it. 

On  the  afternoon  the  Ambassadors  went  to  the  Palace 
to  return  their  visit  to  the  commissioners,  who  were  then 
assembled  in  the  Senate.  They  were  received  on  the  top 
•of  the  stair  by  two  secretaries  and  conducted  into  the  Senate 
hall  and  seated  on  the  throne  beside  his  **  Serenity"  the 
Doge,  upon  two  velvet  chairs.  The  Japanese  sat  on  the 
right  and  the  Spaniard  on  the  left.  The  former  having  taken 
off  his  hat  and  greeted  the  assembly,  addressed  them  in 
Japanese,  but  in  such  a  low  voice  that  they  could  scarcely 
hear  the  sound  of  it,  and  constantly  keeping  his  face  turned 
towards  the  Spaniard,  who  translated  it  afterwards  into 
Spanish  in  a  most  accomplished  manner,  showing  himself  to 
be  a  very  able  and  prudent  man.  His  "  Serenity  "  the  Doge 
answered  him  in  complimentary  terms  and  always  addressed 
him  with  the  same  title  of  **  Dlustrissimo." 

They  took  leave  by  bowing  to  the  assembled  Senators, 

who    returned   the     salute   by   removing   their    caps,    and 

bending   their  heads,    without    however   rising  from   their 

seats. 

The  two  Secretaries  accompanied   them    down    stairs, 

And   having   got   on   a  litter   they   were  taken  on  board  a 

a   galley   of  Don   Carlo   Doria,    which  was  ready  to  start 

for  Civista  Vecchia. 
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In  ascending  and  descending  the  stairs  of  the 
Senate  they  were  accompanied  hy  a  guard  of  German 
halberdiers. 

The  Senate  ordered  the  Custom  authorities  to  let  pass 
free  of  duty  the  baggage  of  the  Embassy  ;  they  were  not 
instructed  however  not  to  open  them. 

All  those  Japanese,  except  one,  were  of  low  stature, 
of  a  yellowish,  almost  olive  tint,  small  eyes,  with  little 
or  no  beard ;  in  their  features  they  resemble  each  other 
very  much.  The  dress  of  the  Ambassador  consisted  or 
a  gown  which  almost  reached  his  feet  but  not  verj'  large, 
made  of  black  velvet,  and  above  it  another,  a  much 
shorter  one,  with  short  large  sleeves,  made  of  black  silk ; 
yellow  silk  stockings ;  leather  shoes  resembling  a  glove, 
that  is  with  the  big  toe  incased  separately  from  the  rest, 
and  a  black  felt  hat  on  his  head.  The  other  Japanese  were 
dressed  the  same  but  not  so  richly  and  without  the  long  ( ?) 
gown.  The  ambassador  and  his  suite  wore  their  hair 
close- shaved  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but  so  long  on  the 
temples  that  they  turned  them  up  on  the  back  and  tied 
them  with  a  piece  of  silk  string  after  the  manner  of  a 
turned  up  tail.  The  ambassador  also  wore  to  his  belt 
a  kind  of  scymitar  about  two  inches  long,  which  the 
Japanese  call  "  Katana." 

His  followers  also  wore  a  weapon  of  the  same  form 
and  quality,  but  wore  moreover,  either  in  their  hand  or 
on  one  side,  another  but  much  longer  one  which  they 
also  call  '*  Katana.'' 

His  courtiers  made  use  in  eating  of  two  small 
chopsticks,  two-thirds  of  an  foot  long,  about  as  thick 
as  our  writing  pen-holder,  with  which  they  very 
dexterously  can  bring  to  their  mouth   whatsoever  they  are 

eating. 

The  other  Ambassador*  that  is.  Father  Sotelo,  was 
dressed  as  a  Franciscan  monk  belonging  to  the  order  of  the 
''  Osservanti  dell  annunziata  del  Guastato.** 
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No  9. 
A  DESPATCH  FROM  THE  VENETIAN  AMBASSADOR  AT  ROME. 

**  The  Japanese  ambassador,  conducted  by  Franciscan 
monks,  has  reached  here  and  is  lodged  in  the  tower  of 
Aracoeli ;  his  expenses,  amounting  to  80  crowns  a  day,  are 
defrayed  by  the  Pope,  who  has  also  appointed  officers  of  the 
Palace  to  wait  on  him.  Last  Thursday  he  made  his  public 
entrance  in  Rome  and,  except  the  cardinals*  mules  and  hats 
which  are  always  sent  to  welcome  the  other  royal  ambas- 
sadors, the  reception  was  a  very  brilliant  one.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  France  and  Spain  sent  representatives  to  do  him 
homage  and  I  thought  it  convenient  to  do  the  same  ;  he  w^as 
very  pleased,  and  told  my  secretary  he  did  not  know  he 
would  have  met  at  this  court  the  ambassadors  of  such  a 
powerful  state,  and  added  that  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  with 
the  Palace  he  should  call  upon  me. 

**  He  is  a  man  of  rather  low  size ;  stout  and  of  a  dark 
colour ;  with  an  almost  square  face ;  he  is  clean  shaved  but 
wears  tresses  on  his  head  ;  he  is  about  46  years  of  age ;  he 
has  with  him  a  retinue  of  27  persons,  looking  uncommonly 
like  their  master ;  it  took  him  two  years  to  accomplish  the 
voyage  from  his  country ;  he  is  a  Christian,  having  been 
baptized.  I  have  heard  he  has  brought  several  presents  to 
His  Catholic  Majesty  and  also  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope. 
They  say  that  he  has  made  a  request  to  be  provided  with 
200  monks  to  instruct  his  sovereign  and  the  people  in  our 
religion ;  and  shows  a  great  devotion  to  the  Pope.  A 
Spanish  Franciscan  monk  w^ho  has  come  with  him,  acts  as 
interpreter. 

**  What  appeal's  to  be  very  singular  in  this  occurrence  is 
the  dislike,  not  to  say  the  vexation,  shown  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Jesuits  at  the  arrival  of  this  personage  into  Christian 
countries,  and  they  say  that  he  is  not  an  ambassador  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  but  of  one  of  his  subjects  called 
Masamune. 
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**  For  the  better  information  of  your  Lordships  I  enclose 
hereby  a  letter  written  by  the  Jesuits  in  Japan,  who 
maintain  this  to  be  only  a  masquerade  and  also  that  the 
Franciscan  monks  in  Japan  were  at  all  times  the  staunch 
<5ompanion8  of  Masamune's  debauch. 

**Rome,  81st  October,  1615. 

**  Simon  Contarini,  Amb." 
No.  10. 

DESPATCH    FROM    THE    VENETIAN    AMBASSADOR    AT    ROME. 

**  The  Pope  received  last  Tuesday  the  Japanese  Envoy  in 
solemn  audience  in  one  of  the  halls  built  by  Clement  YUI. 
He  wore  the  stole  only,  beside  his  usual  dress  and  was 
surrounded  by  all  those  cardinals  who  felt  inclined  to 
attend. 

**  A  Franciscan  monk  made  a  very  able  exposition  of  the 
Embassy,  and  said  that  his  king  \vjinted  a  prelate  to  instruct 
him  and  also  a  number  of  Missionaries  ;  that  his  king,  being 
next  in  power  and  dignity  to  the  Emperor,  he  would 
endeavour  to  supplant  him,  and  then  he  would  not  only 
declare  himself  an  obedient  Christian  to  the  church  of  Home 
but  would  compel  afterwards  all  other  princes  in  his  country 
to  do  the  same.  Most  of  the  people  here  in  Rome  think 
there  are  other  interests  at  the  bottom  of  this  affair.  The 
ambassador  is  now  visiting  the  cardinals  and  sent  me  word 
that  he  should  wait  upon  me  immediately  he  has  done  with 
them.  He  has  with  him  one  of  our  subjects,  a  man  from 
Liesena,  who  has  been  in  those  countries  for  over  20  years 
and  who  says  he  wants  to  see  his  people.  If  I  have  been 
rightly  informed,  it  appears  as  if  the  ambassador  wanted  to 
visit  the  republic. 

Rome,  7th  November,  1615. 

**  Simon  Contarini,  Amb." 


(( 
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No.  11. 
despatch  from  the  venetian  ambassador  at  rome. 

**  Most  Illustrious  Prince  : 

**  This  Japanese  ambassador,  together  with  a  barefooted 
Franciscan  monk  from  Sevilla,  a  colleague  of  the  embassy* 
has  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  the  Pope's  Officers  in 
attendance  and  a  number  of  his  people.  His  expressions  as 
interpreted  by  the  monk  were  indeed  highly  flattering  for 
the  republic  and  for  myself.  I  answered  him  praising  his 
king,  his  person  and  the  Christian  purpose  that  has  brought 
him  here,  and  told  him  Your  Highness  would  be  very  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  good  dispositions  of  his  prince  in  embracing 
our  holy  faith  and,  as  we  were  surroimded  by  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, I  added  that  such  an  important  and  worthy  object  would 
receive  a  particular  help  by  the  piety,  zeal  and  infinite 
devotion  of  our  present  Pontiflf,  who  would  certainly  not 
fail  to  beg  from  God  all  sorts  of  blessings  for  his  King  and 
Kingdom.  And  as  they  mentioned  the  favors  they  had 
received  from  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  I  said  also  of 
the  latter  what  I  thought  would  have  pleased  those  aroimd 
me.  The  monk  related  to  me  many  things  about  those 
coimtries,  but  did  not  mention  that  he  intended  visiting  Venice 
as  he  did  to  others ;  according  to  all  appearances  they  left 
me  quite  satisfied. 

"Rome,  21st  November,  1615. 

"  Simon  Contarini,  Amb." 
No.  12. 

XLV. 

despatch  from  the  venetian  ambassador  at  rome. 
-**  Most  Illustrious  Prince  : 

**I  returned  the  visit  of  the  Japanese  ambassador.  He 
told  me  that,  owing  to  pressure  of  time,  not  wishing  to  lose 
the   opportunity   of  embarking    during   this  year   for    his 
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coiuitry,  and  as  he  must  speedily  set  out  for  Spain,  h& 
should  not  be  able  to  go  to  Venice  to  present  his  homages- 
to  Your  Highness  on  the  occasion  of  your  accession  to 
power,  over  which  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the 
most  flattering  terms.  He  told  me  that  he  should  however 
send  one  of  his  gentlemen  and  a  couple  of  secretaries  to 
pay  his  respects  to  you.  He  also  said  that  his  king  is 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Venice, 
of  which  he  sometimes  speaks  with  great  honour  and 
satisfaction. 

**  If  the  interpreter  is  sincere,  he  shows  in  his  discourses- 
to  possess  much  abilitj'  and  prudence. 

"  Rome,  26th  December,  1615. 

**  FlMON  CONTARINI,  AmB."" 
No.  13. 
DESPATCH    FROM    THE    VENETIAN    AMBASSADOR    AT    ROME. 

**  The  Japanese  ambassador  has  departed ;  he  begged 
me  a  few  days  ago  for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Your 
Higlmess  for  two  of  his  followers,  one  a  Japanese  and  the 
other  from  Liesena,  a  subject  of  the  Republic,  who  ha» 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  those  coimtries.  He  told  me 
they  had  several  requests  to  make,  one  for  building 
a  church  in  Japan,  another  to  establish,  to  your  eternal 
glory,  a  hospital  for  poor  Christians,  and  the  most  modest 
of  the  three,  namely,  to  provide  them  with  some  chalice* 
and  sacred  books.  But  having  reminded  him  of  his 
immediate  departure  and  the  impossibility  of  those  things 
ever  reaching  Japan  if  they  could  not  be  got  ready  at 
once,  the  monk  informed  me  two  days  afterwards  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  and  that  he  would 
not  send  anybody  to  Venice,  being  sm-e  that  I  would 
let  you  know  of  his  affection  and  the  attachment  of  his 
king  for  you  and  the  Republic,  and  now  we  are  rid  of 
this  embarassment   too.     I   imderstand  that  the  ambassador 
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has  not  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  mission 
to  the  Pope,  because  out  of  thi'ee  requests  one  only  seems 
to  have  been  granted,  and  that  also  to  a  certain  extent 
only.  The  ambassador  had  begged  His  Holiness  to  receive 
under  His  protection  Date  Masamune  as  a  sovereign 
prince  who  was  on  the  way  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
the  Mikado,  but  to  this  the  Pope  answered  that  he  would 
consult  with  the  king  of  Spain  on  the  subject  before 
deciding.  From  this  we  discover  two  things :  one,  that 
he  does  not  want  to  gi'ant  the  request,  because  it  is  quite 
to  be  expected  that  the  king  of  Spain  will  be  more  inclined 
to  make  that  kingdom  a  dependency  of  his  own  crowTi 
rather  than  the  Pope*s ;  the  other,  that  he  is  afraid  to 
offend  the  catholic  king  with  a  resolution  that  would 
be  quite  proper  for  him  to  take.  The  second  request 
was  that  the  Pope  should  appoint  a  catholic  bishop  for 
Japan,  which  was  not  done  ;  and  the  third  that  he  should 
send  a  number  of  monks  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  Pope  replied  that  he  would  write  to  that  effect 
to  His  Nuncio  in  Spain  and  see  what  could  be  done. 
His  Holiness,  however,  presented  the  Japanese  envoy 
with  one  thousand  gold  ducats  and  with  many  religious 
objects,  some  of  them  very  viduable. 
"  Rome,  9th  January,  1616. 

**  Simon  Contarini,  Amb.  " 
No.  14. 

DELIBRRATIOX    of    the    VENETIAN    SENATE. 

1615  (1616)  28rd  January  in  Pregadi. 
The  ambassador  of  Masamune,  King  of  Voshu  in  Japan, 
having  at  his  departure  for  his  country  sent  to  this  city 
Don  Grcgorio  Mattia,  a  gentleman  of  his  suite,  pro\dded 
with  letters  for  the  Senate  and  with  a  little  table  of  Indian 
manufacture  destined  as  a  present  to  the  Senate,  the  latter 
in  order  to  express  its  gratitude  and  also  to  do  honor  to 
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the  said  Don  Gregorio  Mattia,  has  resolved  to  present 
the  latter  with  a  gold  .  chain  and  medal  hearing  the 
impression  of  Saint  Marco,  worth  a  100  ducats  of  7  lire 
each,  +152-1-2. 

Approved  in  Counsel  on  the  same  day,  with  the  addition 
•  of  10  ducats  more. 

No.  15. 

DELIBERATION    OF    THE    VENETIAN    SENATE. 

1615  (1616)  29th  January  in  Pregadi. 
Having  considered  the  request  made  by  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  that  some  donations  should  be  sent  to  the 
catholic  churches  in  those  coimtries,  we  have  resolved 
to  spend  150  ducats  in  purchasing  a  silver  cross,  or  a 
-chalice  and  patin  or  anything  of  the  kind,  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  catholic  churches  of  Japan  +158-7-7. 

Approved  in  Counsel  on  the  20th  January. 

No.  16. 

Visit  and  compliment  paid  to  the  two  illustrious 
Amdassadors  of  the  King  of  Oshiu  in  the  island  of  Japan  on 
their  return  to  Genoa. 

The  Senate  having  heard  that  the  two  Japanese  envoys 
of  the  King  of  Oshiu,  who  had  returned  from  Rome  on  their 
way  home  and  were  lodged  at  the  convent  of  **  Le  Nontiata 
del  Guastato,"  gave  instructions  that  they  should  again  be 
called  upon  by  four  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  addressed 
again  as  **  Dlustrissimi."  The  four  deputies,  led  by  Magnifico 
Stefano  Carmagusla,  went  to  the  Convent  and  met  the 
Ambassadors  in  the  new  apartments  just  above  the  gate 
of  the  **Stanze.*' 

As  they  took  leave  they  were  accompanied  out  of  the 
^gate  through  the  **  Loggia.'* 
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The  Japanese  Ambassador,  being  indisposed,  did  not 
return  the  visit  for  some  time  ;  but  when  he  and  Father 
Sotelo  called  upon  His  Highness  they  were  received  with 
honor  and  addressed  as  **  Illustrissimi ;"  they  sat  opposite 
to  His  Highness,  and  when  they  left  they  were  accompanied 
two  or  three  steps  out  of  the  Hall. 

No.  17. 

letter  of  the  japanese  embassy  to  the 
doge  of  venice. 

^^  Serenissime  Dux  : 

"  Cum  e  remotissimis  Japonum  regionibus  nomine  Regis 
Yoxij  ad  hanc  sanctissimam  Eomanae  Ecclesiae  sedem 
abedientiam  prestitrui  venissemus,  Serenissimam  Rempubli- 
cam  visendi  maiorem  imodum  exoptavimus,  non  solum 
aldificios  fama  et  virtutum  gloria,  verum  etiam  Senatsu 
magnificentia  et  tot  illustrium  virorum  claritate.  Verum 
itineris  importunitate  et  hiemis  rigore  nunc  ad  Hispaniarum 
Eegiam  reversuri  tarn  cptatum  iter  Liguriam  versus  commu- 
tavimus.  Ne  autem  nostrae  voluntatis  ae  Idatis  Mas- 
samunis  regis  Voxij  erga  Rempublicam  benevolentiae 
testimonium  transiret  occultum,  Gregoris  Matthiam 
huins  Serenissimi  Senatus  subditum  huinsmodi  officia 
exhibituram  mittendum  indicavimus,  tamquam  nostrae 
legationis  comitem  et  ex  Japonis  Imperio  egressum, 
cui  aures  humaniter  prestare  dignetur,  nostrique  intuitu 
benevoli  excipiat  cumque  alique  beneficiorum  genere 
complectatur.  Quaeomnia  ut  nobis  grata  ita  Serenissimae 
Reipublicae  largitas  ciarius  emicabit,  ac  in  Japonio  Imperio 
virtutum  et  gloriae  laude  exornata  vehementius  in  Principum 
illorum  animis  insidebit.  Ex  Japonio  delatum  munus 
Altitudini  vestrae  Senenissimae  exiguum  licet  offerre  decrevi, 
ut  huius  Serenissimi  Senatus  etiam  largitas  ubique  gentium 
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•  comendata  Japonicis  quoque  regnis  innotescat  Serenitatem 
•ergo   vestram  Deusque   niaxiinus  quam  diutissime  tueatur 
incolumen,    ac    Seremissiinae  Heipublicae   terminos   quam 
latissime  profcrat.     Homae  sexta  die  Januarii  1616. 

"  Altitudinis  vestrae  Serenissimae  serial  humillimi. 
**  Don  Filippo  Franc.  Haxecura. 

**lud0vicus  sotelo." 

No.  18. 
letter  of  father  sotelo  to  the  doge  of  venice. 

**  Serenissime  Dux  : 

**  Cum  Japonicis  partibus  diu  permansissem,  animain 
gentilium  conversioni  addictus,  Ilex  Voxij  Idates  Masamunee 
in  imperio  Japonico  potentissimo  ad  banc  sanctissiniam  sedem 
apostolicam  legatumdesiguavit,  nominavit,  constituit  legationis 
mirnero  perfunctus  banc  serenissimam  Rempublicam  visendi 
studiosus,  officiis  omnibus  consulendum  putavi,  ut  propensae 
voluntatis  argumentum  altitudini  vestrae  innotescont.  Quam 
Gregorium  Mattbiam  domus  nostrae  praefectum  Serenis- 
simi  Senatus  subditum  mitto,  ut  nieo  nomine  Altitudinem 
vestram  Serenissimam  incolumem  dicat,  ac  Japonium 
reversurus  aliquo  HberaHtatis  munere  novam  illarum  partium 
succrescentem  Ecelesiam  adiuvet ;  nee  non  dictum  Gregorium 
in  omnibus  uti  nostrao  legaticmis  utilem  comitem  benevoli 
tractare,  ac  beneficiorum  aliquo  genere  ccmiplecti  dignetur. 
Quod  mibi  ac  novae  illi  Ecclesiae  vehementer  acceptum  ac 
Serenissimae  RoipubHcae  egregium  testimonium  accedet,  si 
quod  diutissime  videndum  putavi,  illud  idem  lebcu'iditatis 
doni  videatur  ad  impletum.  Haec  ut  legationis  etiam  ad 
futura,    ita  jucundissima  perpetuo  vivent,    omnibus  Cbristi 
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fidelibus  relatura,  maximan  hiiius  serenissimae  Senatus 
fldmirationem  indicabunt.  Vale  Princeps  Seremissime 
meque  hamilem  servum  inter  benevola  nomerato. 

^'Romae    die    6    Januarii    1616.     Altitudini    vestrae 
Berenissimae. 

**  Fr.  Ludvicus  Sotelo.'* 

letter  of  the  japanese  embassy  to  the  venetian  senate. 

*'  S.  C.  R.  Senatus  : 

**  Benignitas,  ainplitudu  et  magnificentia  Venetorum 
ubique  Terraruiu  cognita,  extrenue  apud  nosenit  in 
regressu  Gregori  Matthiae  nuntiantis  nobis  laetitiam  et 
humanitatem  maximam  qua  honorifice  fuit  exceptus  et 
a  Serenissimo  Senatus  exanditus,  expeditus  ac  remuneratus, 
tradidit  etiam  praeclara  ac  pulcherrima  numera,  Sanctam 
Crucem  et  lampadam ;  argentea  dona  sed  aurea  celebrand- 
aque  liberalitatis  ac  benevolentia  Voluntas  ;  eo  potius  aestim- 
anda  quo  non  ad  presentes,  sed  ad  absentes  nuntios  est  ex- 
hibita,  impeditos  tamero,  ac  noi;  parum  dolentes  caruisse 
Serenitatis  Vestrae  ex  longissima  Japonis  regione  tarn 
desiderata,  verumtamen  quod  tempus  aculis  videre  non 
licuit  in  praeclaris  donis  cbaritatis  et  amicitae  plenis  mentis 
intuitu  perpicimus  ac  maximo  cordis  affectu  congratulamui' ; 
gratias  simili  agentes  pro  litteris  ac  mandato  exhibito  Illustrit 
ssimo  Domino  Carolo  Albano  Consuli  bic  existenti,  utinvisere- 
nos  quod  fideliter  et  exacte  exequntus  nos  maximopere  bonor- 
avit,  ditavit  que  haec  inquam  Regis  nostri  Idate  Massamuni 
auribus  intimata,  quam  gratissima  ac  ex  specialibus  litteris  tuis 
recognita  fore  atque  ad  veram  et  perpetuam  amicitiam  ac 
<5ommunicationem  contraendam  cum  Serenissimo  ac  nobilis- 
simo  Senatu  sive  Republica  praeclarum  initium  esse  putamus ; 
maxime  si  (divinis  auspiciis)  ut  intendimus  recta  via  ex 
Japonia  in  Europam  apriatur  ;  interim  eamdem  amicitiam 
Seremitatis  vestrae,  ut  gratissimum  refferemus  Regi  ac  Deum 
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nostrum  Eccelesia  ilia  pro  conservatione,  felicitate  at  anga- 
mento  Serenitatis  vestrae  deprecabitur,  at  debet,  donee  haec 
felicia  exordia  indesideratum  effectum  convertantur ;  predictas 
Gregorius  fatigatus  ex  prolixo  itinere,  et  peregridatione 
regreditum  in  patriam  subditus  tarn  magni,  ac  Serenissimi 
Senatus,  ac  alias  benemeritus  gratissimum  erit,  cum  ipse 
multum  a  nobis  diligatur  si  quam  munifice  a  vestra  Serenitate, 
ut  moris  est  honoretur  et  amplectatur,  quam  Dens  etc 
Germae  die  XXIIII  Februarii,  Anno  M.  D.  C.  XVI. 

"  Serenitatis  vestrae  ac  Excellentissimi  Senatus. 

"  Don  Filixe  Francisco. 

"Fasi  Cura  Recoiendono. 
**  Fr.  Luis  Sotelo.*' 
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APPENDIX  III. 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  HASEKUEA. 


No.  1. 


HASEKURA's    certificate    of   ROMAN    CITIZENSHIP. 


"  Quod  Ludoviens  Rentius  vincentius  Mentus  de  Papazurris 
Jacobus  vellius  almae  urbis 

"  CONSERVATORES 

"De  illu8t"*°  et  excell""°  Philippe  Francisco  Faxecura 
Bocuyemon  Romana  civitate  donando  ad  senatuiu  retulere 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  de  ea  re  ita  fieri  censuit : — 

"  Quod  in  urbe  romana  antiquissimis  etiam  illis  regum 
iemporibus  usitatum  est,  sequcntibus  deinde  annis  respnb, 
consuevit,  ne  nostra  quidem  aetas  omisit,  hesteros  nempe 
viros,  virtute,  seu  nobilitate  insignes  ad  banc  almam 
orbem  ex  orbe  universo  confluentes,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  non  solum 
benigniter,  verum  etiam  munificenter  amplexus,  illos 
magnitudine  romani  nominis  desuper  nativam  propriamque 
nobilitatem  cohonestando  civitate  romana  donavit :  ut  vir 
virtute  nobilitateque  praestantes  inter  romanos  cives  adsciti 
magno  reipub.  nostrae  usui  atquo  ornamento  fuissent,  vel  esse 
aliquando  possent.  Nos  igitur  autiquissimi  morio,  nostrimique 
majorum  exempli  authoritate  permoti,  non  omittendum 
putavimus  inter  cives,  patritiosque  romanos  adseire  iUust""* 
Vol.  xxi.-r 
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ei  excell"'™  Philippum  Franciscum  Faxecura  Rocuyemon 
ex  civitate  seu  curia  Sandai  regni  Voxu  in  Jappone 
ortum :  cum  ipse  ex  tarn  lingonquis  et  remotissimis 
regionibus  ad  hanc  almam  urbem  venerit  orator  ad  Sanctis- 
simum  dominum  nostrum  Paulum  Quintnm  Burghesiom 
Romanum  Pontificem  maximum  pro  serenissimo  Idate 
Masamune  rege  Voxu  in  imperio  Japponico  ut  Romanum 
pontificem  catholicae  et  universalis  ecclesiae  pastorem,  totins 
orbis.  parentem  et  Jesu  Obristi  Filii  Dei  Omnipotentis 
vicarium  ea  qua  decet  revere  ntia  venerando  ad  accipiendam 
<licti  regis  ac  regni  tutelam,  paternamque  cur  am  hostaretur. 
Ea  propter  S.  P.  Q.  R.  ut  cum  ipso  strictissimo  amoris  nexu 
coUigetur,  praefatum  illustrissimum  et  excellentissimum 
Philippum  Franciscum  Faxecura  Rocuyemon  amplissimo 
munere  Romanae  civitatis  decorandum  et  in  senator  ordinem 
merito  co-optandum  censuit.  Quam  voluntatem  ac  sententiam 
singulari  omnium  consensu  ac  laetitia  comprobatam  per 
scribas  ejusdem  saeri  senatus  in  publicas  litteras  ad  alterram 
memoriam  referri  eidem  S.  P.  Q.  R.  ita  placuit,  ut  beneficium, 
honoremque  non  magis  dare  quam  accipere  videatur. 
Anno  ab  urbe  condita  MMCCCLXVI.  et  ab  orbe  redempto 
MDCXVXII  Kal.     Decembris/*^^ 

While  the  following  is  not  a  literal  translation  it  is  a 
sufficiently  accurate  rendering  of  the  above  Latin  and  possesses 
a  historical  interest  of  its    own.** 

**  Whereas  Ldovicus  Rentius,  Vincentius  Mutus  de 
Papaz  urris  and  Jacobus  Vellius,  guardians  of  the  Benign  City, 


®  This  is  copied  from  a  photograph  of  the  original  document. 

^  This  translation  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Date 
family  in  1891  in  order  to  show  the  Crown  Prince  of  Russia,  when  his 
visit  to  Japan  was  shortened  by  the  attempt  made  upon  his  life  at 
Otsu  by  the  fanatical  Japanese  policeman.  The  Prince  was  to  go  to 
the  house  of  Date  at  Shinagawa,  Tokyo,  and  view  all  the  interesting 
relics  brought  from  Home.  All  of  these  objects  had  previously 
been  stored  in  the  Ueno  Museum  (Hakubutsu-Kwan)  Tokyo,  but 
were  withdrawn  by  the  family  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Russian  Prince. 
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have  made  a  report  to  the  Senate  regarding  the  presentation 
of  the  citizenship  of  Borne  to  the  most  illustrious  and  excellent 
Philip  Francis  Faxecura  Rocuyemon,  and  the  people  of  Rome 
have  decreed  in  this  matter  as  follows.    That  is  to  say  : — • 

"The  custom  observed  in  the  most  ancient  city  of  Rome, 
even  in  the  period  of  the  kings  and  afterwards  practised  in 
the  following  years  of  the  Republic,  our  own  time  also  has 
not  neglected,  and  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome  have 
received  not  only  with  kindness  but  with  munificence  even 
men  of  yesterday  eminent  by  their,  virtue  or  nobleness  who 
have  assembled  in  this  Benign  City  from  the  entire  world, 
and  bestowing  on  them,  in  addition  to  their  native  and  inborn 
nobleness,  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  name,  have  conferred 
on  them  the  Roman  citizenship,  so  that  men  who  excelled  in 
virtue  and  nobleness  being  enrolled  among  Roman  citizens 
were  or  might  thereafter  be  of  great  advantage  and  ornament 
to  our  Republic.  We  therefore,  influenced  by  the  authority 
-of  the  example  of  our  ancestors  and  of  this  most  ancient 
<;u8tom,  deem  that  we  ought  not  to  neglect  to  enlist  among 
the  citizens  and  patricians  of  Rome  the  most  illustrious  and 
excellent  Philip  Francis  Faxecura  Rokuyemom,  born  in  the 
state  or  court  of  Sendai  in  the  Kingdom  of  Voxu  (Oshiu)  in 
Japan  :  since  he  has  an  Envoy  to  our  most  Holy  Lord. 
Paul  the  Fifth  (Barghese),  Pontifix  Maximus  (Pope)  of  Rome 
from  the  most  serene  King  of  Voxu  in  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
in  order  to  persuade  with  till  due  reverence  the  Roman 
Pontifix,  Pastor  of  the  Catholic  and  Universal  Church,  and 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Almighty  God,  to  receive 
imder  his  paternal  care  and  protection  the  said  King  and 
Kingdom.  For  the  above  reasons  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  united  to  him  with  the 
closest  bonds  of  love,  have  decreed  to  adorn  the  aforesaid 
most  illustrious  and  excellent  Philip  Francis  Faxecura 
Rokuyemon  with  the  most  ample  gift  of  Roman  citizenship, 
and  to  elect  him,  as  he  deserves,  into  the  Senatorial  Order. 
Now  this  will  and  judgment  having  been  approved  with  the 
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singular  unanimity  and  rejoicing  of  all,  it  has  pleased  the 
same  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  that  it  should  he  handed 
down  to  eternal  memory  hy  the  scrihes  of  the  said  holy 
Senate  in  a  public  document,  so  that  it  may  appear  not  more 
to  give  than  to  receive  benefit  and  honor. 

"  In  the  year  2866  from  the  foimdation  of  the  city,  and 
the  year  1615  from  the  redemption  of  the  world.  On  the 
12th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  December." 

No  2. 

A  LETTER  FROM  ROKUEMON's  GRANDSON  TO  THE 

LORD  OF  SENDAI. 

**  8rd  day  of  2nd  month  of  6th  year  of  EmpO* 

(Feb.  24,  1677.) 

**  My  dear  Lord  : 

I  am  your  hereditary  vassal.  During  the  age  of  Bunchi 
when  Yoritomo  marched  to  X3shu,  Munemura  and  his  son 
overthrew  Sato*s  camp  at  Ishinazaka.  My  ancestor 
under  Munemura  killed  Kawabe,  Iga,  and  others. 
For  this,  he  was  given  Hasekura  and  Yamaguchi, 
two  places  in  Date  gori,  and  since  then  his  family 
name  has  been  Hasekura.  His  descendants  have  been 
Jill  vassals  of  the  lord  of  Sendai.  I  do  not  know  how 
uuiny  generations  there  were  from  my  first  ancestor  to 
Rokuemon,  or  how  much  allowance  they  received  from 
their  masters.  Rokuemon,  my  grandfather,  was  given  sixty 
Kan  (1  kan=present  1  cho  =  2.5  acres  of  bmd)  and  248  mon 
(thousands  of  a  kan).  Lord  Masamune  sent  him  to  Namban 
in  tht'  l8th  year  of  Keicho  (1618).  Rokuemon  was  not  Chris- 
tian, but  ho  was  compelled  to  become  a  believer,  because 
otherwise  he  could  not  see  the  king  and  get  the  answer  to  the 
letter  of  Masamune.  Eight  years  after,  when  he  had  finished 
his  business,  he  cjinie  back  in  the  6th  year  of  Genua  (1620). 
He    died   in   July    of  the   8th  year  of  Gonna  (1622).     His 
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•son,  Hasel<nra  Kanzabiiro,  succeeded  Rokuemon,  getting 
ihe  same  amount  from  the  lord,  and  called  himself  Roku- 
emon. While  Gizan-  sama  (son  of  Masamune,  afterward 
^d  lord  of  Sendai)  lived  yet  as  an  inheritance 
the  young  Rokuemon  served  for  him.  During  the 
reign  of  the  2nd  lord,  some  one  in  Yedo  (present 
Tokyo)  told  the  government  that  the  young  Rokuemon 
was  a  Christian.  The  Government  sent  a  man  to  catch 
him.  But  the  fact  (that  Rokuemon  was  not  believer)  was 
explained,  and  therefore  he  was  not  punished.  Gonshiro, 
brother  of  the  young  Rokuemon,  became  a  believer,  and 
escaped  to  other  district.  On  tliis  account  Rokuemon 
(the  younger)  was  sentenced  to  commit  suicide  on  the  first 
day  of  8d  month  of  17th  year  of  Kan-ei,  (April  11,  1640) 
and  his  allowance  taken  away.  I,  the  son  of  the  young 
Rokuemon,  was  four  years  old  at  that  time,  was  rescued 
from  being  kiUed.  I  had  to  live  with  Baba,  a  brother  of  my 
mother.  By  the  request  of  all  my  relations  I  was  allowed 
and  became  free  on  the  23rd  day  of  4th  month  of  7th  year 
of  Kambun.  (June  4,  1667).  I  was  given  a  salary  of  5  kan 
and  167  mon  on  the  3d  day  of  6th  month  of  year  the  8th  of 
Kambun  (July  1,  1668). 

*' Your  most  faithful  servant, 

**  Hasekura  Matabei.'* 

No.  3 

DEATH    OF    HASEKURA    ROKUEMON,    WHO    WAS    SUSPECTED 

OF    BEING    A    CHRISTIAN. 

''  29th,  5th  year  of  Kyoho  (1720). 
**  Dear  Sir, 

**  Hasekura  Rokuemon  served  for  Gizan  Sama,  the 
second  lord  of  Sendai  (son  of  Masamune),  as  a  member  of 
the  0-Oban-Gumi.  Some  one  in  Tokyo  appealed  to  the 
Tokugawa  government  that  Rokuemon  l;new  where  Bateren 
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were.  The  government  ordered  the  lord  to  examine 
Rokuemon  in  16th  year  of  Kan-ei  (1689).  A  meeting  was 
held  to  consult  on  this  matter.  It  was  found  that  Haseknra 
was  a  native  of  Sendai,  he  was  a  member  of  KOmyOji,  a 
Buddhist  temple  on  Kitayama,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
a  Christian  and  consequently  had  not  known  where  Batereo 
had  been.  But  a  servant  of  Haseknra,  Tarazaemon,  was 
a  believer  and  communicated  with  other  Christians.  Hase- 
kura  did  not  know  this,  and  was  blamed  for  allowing  it, 
and  so  was  killed  on  1st  day  of  3d  month  of  17th  year 
of  Kwanei  (April  11,  1640)  and  buried  in  the  ground  of  K6- 
myoji.  He  was  forty-two  years  old.  This  is  what  is  judged 
of  Hasekura  as  one  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  Christian, 
and  there  is  no  mistake. 


it 


Your  most  faithful  servant, 

'*  Hasekura  Saburobei." 


"  Sakamoto  Hikoshiro,  Esq. 
'*  Miyagi  Yoemon,  Esq."*^ 


BRIEF    BIBLIOGRAPHY.*^ 


In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  two  sources  of  authority 
were  made  use  of,  Japanese  and  European.  In  composing  the 
first  part,  Date's  life,  the  material  was  gathered  almost  entirely 
from  the  Japanese  language,  through  the  aid  of  translations,. 
Also  in  the  second,  translation  from  Italian  is  freely  used. 
But  nearly  everything  in  the  second  part  came  originally 
from  European  sources.  For  the  whole  paper  help  was 
mainly  derived  from  the  following  : — 


•^By  Hasekura  above  is  very  likely  meant  the  son  o!  the 
ambassador  to  Europe.  Hasekura  the  ambassador  is  stated  by 
Page's  and  Japanese  authorities  to  have  died  shortly  after  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1620.  It  will  be  seen  the  preceding  letter 
distinctly  says  it  was  the  younger  Hasekura  that  was  killed  in  1640. 

*^The  illustrations  are  from  Photographs  by  Mr.  Endo  of 
Sendai. 
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1st.  Sendai  Haiiso  Seiseki,  **  The  History  of  Sendai  Han 
(country).  This  is  a  work  in  five  volumes,  and,  according 
to  the  best  authorities  on  Japanese  history,  contains 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  available  information  on 
Date  Masamune.  It  was  published  in  17th  year  of  Meiji, 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  was  compiled  from  all  acces- 
sible documents.  Only  a  fraction  of  it  is  included  in 
this  short  sketch  of  Date.  The  chronicles  of  the  Date 
family  number  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  in  mass 
and  there  is  other  material  in  the  library  at  Mito, 
and  in  the  Historical  Bureau  in  Tokyo.  Perhaps  some 
day  all  of  these  accumulated  documents  will  be  given  to 
the  public,  but  a  vast  mass  of  the  details  will  hardly  interest 
any  one  except  the  descendants  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  events  narrated. 

2nd.  0  nan  Ken  Skiko^  **  Notes  on  sending  embassy  to 
the  southern  country." 

In  1876,  the  present  emperor  made  a  tour  of  northern 
Japan,  and  at  an  exhibition  in  Sendai  the  relics  brought 
from  Rome  were  shown  to  the  public.  The  Emperor  was 
much  interested  in  them  and  desired  that  an  account  of  them 
should  be  written.  So  Mr.  K.  Hirai  of  the  Historical  Bureau 
was  delegated  to  compose  a  brief  history  of  the  embassy. 
He  expressed  his  regret  that  such  slight  material 
could  found  in  Japanese.  He  based  his  narrative 
largely  on  European  sources  with  some  help  from 
the  Date  fjEunily  chronicles.  It  is  a  small  work,  hardly 
more  than  what  would  be  called  a  pamphlet  in  English, 
but  popular  and  interesting.  It  gives  something  of  a 
historical  setting,  but  is  closely  confined  to  the  immediate 
incident  itself.  The  chief  European  authorities  he  followed 
seem  to  be  Page's,  Charlevoix  and  Crasset.  All  three  have 
been  translated  into  Japanese  ;  at  least  the  first  and  last 
have  been. 

8rd.  Kv^jo  Hion,  or  Account  of  Embassy  to  Southern 
Country. 
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This  was  written  in  early  part  of  present  century, 
by  Mr.  Gentaku  Otsuki.  It  remained  in  MSS.  form  only 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  edited  and  published 
with  notes  by  Mr.  Fumihiko  Mago.  The  additions  by  the 
editor  form  about  half  of  the  entire  work,  and  are  based 
largely  on  European  sources  of  information.  The  original 
part  was  drawn  up  without  such  aid  and  in  the  editor's  view 
was  intended  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the  matter,  so  to  speak, 
from  jin  inside  standpoint.  The  author  was  the  head  of 
the  Samurai  school  of  the  Date  daimiate,  and  was  given  all 
facilities  for  compiling  his  work.  The  family  was  of  decided 
literary  taste  and  this  school  remained  under  the  charge  of 
different  members  until  feudalism  was  abolished.  A  member 
of  the  family  is  now  Director  of  the  Sendai  High  School, 
and  is  also  author  of  a  large  standard  dictionary  of  the 
Japanese  language. 

4th.  The  principal  European  sources  are  originally  the 
letters  and  annals  of  the  Catholic  priests.  These  sources 
are  chiefly  accessible  in  the  works  of  Charlevoix,  Crasset 
and  Page's,  the  last  being  chiefly  consulted  as  combining 
very  largely  the  information  in  the  other  two.  There 
is  also  a  short  account  of  Hasekura's  diploma,  with  a 
French  translation,  in  AnnaUs  (h  la  Propoffation  de  la  foi 
for  1876-77,  a  periodical  published  at  Lyons,  France. 
A  French  priest  made  his  way  to  Sendai  in  1876,  and  there 
saw  the  diploma  and  other  objects.  T.  R.  H.  McClatchie 
also  wrote  an  account  of  this  diploma  in  the  Tokyo  Times, 
Jan.  6,  1877. 

5th.  Liberal  use  has  been  made  of  William  Berchet's 
Japaiume  Embassies  to  Itabj  (in  Italian),  who  ^eems 
to  have  followed  Page's  in  part,  but  he  gives  documents 
drawn  from  Italian  archives  that  throw  some  side 
lights  on  this  episode.  There  are  many  references  in 
Page's  to  works  in  the  Italian  language,  but  Berchet 
alone  was  almost  too  full  for  the  limits  of  this 
paper. 
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6th.  Hints,  facts  and  suggestions  were  gleaned  from  such 
works  as  Griffis,  Rein,  Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society, 
etc.  Jacques-Auguste  de  Thou's  Histona  sui  tenipoH's  con- 
tains a  short  account  of  the  embassy  from  southern  Japan, 
but  it  was  written  before  Date  sent  his  embassy.  There 
is  a  French  translation  in  the  Imperial  University  Library. 
Professor  Inazo  Nitobe's  United  States  and  Japan,  written 
by  one  of  the  best  and  most  accomplished  of  the  younger  race 
of  Japanese  scholars,  gives  a  very  clear  and  condensed 
account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  It  seems  a 
marvel  that  such  logical  method,  such  lucidity  of  arrange- 
ment, such  good  English,  could  come  from  one  whose 
native  language,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  is 
filled  with  histories  written  in  the  driest  of  annalistic 
styles. 

Professor  B.  H.  Chamberlain's  Thimjs  Japanese  in  the 
way  of  giving  references  to  European  authorities  on  Japan 
was  found  to  be  almost  invaluable.  It  is  too  limited  to  go 
into  details,  but  it  can  in  nearly  every  instance  point  the 
seeker  tp  the  authority. 

But  it  is  only  vexation  to  know  the  authority  and  not 
be  able  to  get  it.  For  those  who  desire  to  consult  European 
books  on  Japan  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  library  facilities  in 
Japan.  The  authorities  are  scattered  through  half  a  dozen 
European  languages,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  no  accessi- 
ble library  in  Japan  that  has  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
authorities  in  even  one  language.  If  one  may  hazard 
prediction  it  may  be  said  that  no  Japanese  library  will 
make  a  specialty  ot  gathering  such  works.  The  mission 
schools  must  expend  their  strength  in  other  directions,  so 
there  seems  no  agency  left  except  the  Asiatic  Society.  By 
making  a  systematic  effort,  with  some  additional  expenditure 
of  funds,  a  large  number  of  these  important  authorities  can 
be  obtained,  and  in  no  way  can  the  Society  more  fully  earn 
the  deep  gratitude  of  all  students  on  Japan  than  by  doing 
this. 
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ESOTERIC  SHINTO, 


By  Percival  Lowell,  Esq. 


[Read  Feb.  loth,  1893.] 


I. 

Ontake  iu  Shinshiu  is  one  of  the  great  sacred  peaks  of 
Japan.  High  as  it  is,  it  rises  firom  amid  such  a  mass  of 
mountains  that,  so  far  as  most  foreigners  go,  it  remains  in« 
visible  and  un visited.  Yet  upon  it  every  summer  faith  tells  a 
rosary  often  thousand  pilgrims.  In  August,  1891, 1  chanced 
to  climb"  it,  and  in  doing  so  came  unexpectedly  upon  certain 
esoteric  phenomena  which  turned  out  to  be  as  unknown 
as  they  were  peculiar.  Subsequent  study  proved  them  to  be 
very  widespread,  although  all  looked  to  the  mountain  as  their 
holy  of  holies,  and  to  be  convincingly  of  Shint6,  and 
therefore  of  purely  Japanese  origin.  They  thus  possess  & 
twofold  importance.  For  they  open  a  suggestively  new  vista 
into  psychic  phenomena  generally,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  give  a  glimpse  into  the  past  relations  of  Shinto  and 
Buddhism  which  amounts  to  a  revelation  of  the  former,  by 
disclosing  most  unexpectedly  how  much  of  what  we  have 
fully  believed  to  be  Buddhist  has  been  simply  baptized 
bodily  by  it  out  of  the  older  faith. 

Of  Shinto  non-esoteric  a  word  or  two  here  will 
suffice.  Shinto,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  combination  by  the 
Japanese  of  the  worship  of  nature  and  of  their  own  ancestors. 
But  the  character  of  the  combination  is  ethnologically 
instructive.     For  a  lack  of  psychic  development  has  made  of 
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these  seemingly  diverse  elemeiits  a  honiegeneous  whole. 
Both,  of  course,  are  aboriginal  instincts.  Next  to  the  fear 
of  natural  phenomena,  in  point  of  primitiveness,  comes  the 
fear  of  one's  father ;  as  children  and  savages  show.  But  races, 
like  individuals,  tend  to  outgrow  it  as  they  develop.  Now 
the  suggestive  thing  about  the  Japanese  people  is  that  this 
passing  phase  of  religion  has  been  perpetuated.  The  Japauese 
have  stayed  boys.  Filial  respect  continued,  and,  by  very  virtue 
of  not  becoming  less,  became  more,  till  it  Med  not  only  the 
whole  sphere  of  morals  but  expanded  into  the  sphere  of 
cosmogony.  To  the  Japanese  eye  the  universe  itself  took  on 
the  paternal  look.  Parental  awe  which  these  people  under- 
stood lent  explanation  to  natural  dread  which  they  did  not. 
Quite  simply  to  their  minds  the  thunder  and  the  wind, 
the  sunshine  and  the  shower  were  the  work  not  only  of 
anthropomorphic  beings  but  of  beings  ancestrally  related  to 
themselves.  In  short  Shinto,  their  explanation  of  things 
in  general,  is  nothing  else  than  the  patriarchal  principle 
projected  without  perspective  into  the  past,  dilating  with, 
distance  into  deity. 

That  their  dead  should  thus  still  live  on  to  them  is 
paralleled  by  the  way  in  which  the  dead  live  on  in  the 
thought  of  the  young  generally.  For  the  idea  of  personal 
Immortality  is  not  due  to  the  logic  of  teleology  but  to  the 
instant  inference  of  unreasoning  childhood.  The  dead  do 
survive  in  the  memories  of  the  living,  and  it  is  the  natural 
deduction  to  clothe  this  subjective  idea  with  objective  ex- 
istence ;  a  deduction  which  finds  distant  analog}'  in  the 
seeming  reality  of  dreams. 

Shinto  is  thus  an  adoration  of  family  wraiths  or 
of  supposed  family  wraiths,  imaginaries  of  the  first 
and  second  order  in  the  analysis  of  the  universe.  Bud- 
dhism with  its  ultimate  Nirvana  is  in  a  sense  the 
antithesis  of  this.  For  while  simple  Shinto  regards  the 
truly  dead  as  living,  philosophic  Buddhism  regards  the 
truly  living  as  dead. 
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Dealing  with  disembodied  spirits  in  so  immaterial  a 
way  Shint5  has  seemed  to  foreign  students  little  better  than 
the  ghost  of  a  belief,  far  too  insubstantial  a  body  of  faith 
to  hold  a  heart.  To  ticket  its  gods  and  pigeon-hole  its  folk- 
lore has  appeared  to  be  the  end  of  study  of  its  cult. 

Nor  is  its  outward  aspect  less  skeleton -like.  With  a 
deal  bam  of  a  building  for  temple,  a  deal  set  of  plain 
paraphernalia  and,  if  one  may  be  permitted  the  expression, 
a  deal  of  nothing  else,  its  appearance  certainly  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  For  in  all  save  good  puritan  souk 
the  religious  idea  craves  sensuous  setting.  Feeling  is  the 
fuel  of  faith  which  sights  soimds  and  odors  fan  into  flame. 
Sense  may  not  be  essential  to  religion  but  incense  is. 

Shinto  is  rich  in  but  one  thing — gods.  It  has  as  much 
to  worship  as  it  has  little  to  worship  with,  which  is  perhaps 
in  keeping  with  the  law  of  life.  It  has  more  gods  than  its 
devotees  know  what  to  do  with.  From  the  goddess  of  the 
sun  to  the  gods  of  particular  spots  jind  feelings,  few  things 
in  heaven  or  under  it  stand  imrepresented  in  its  catholic 
pantheon.  Popular  parlance  puts  the  number  at  eight  myriad ; 
but  in  Japanese  popular  parlance  **  eight  "  and  "  mjTiad  " 
are  neither  of  them  mathematical  terms  but  confessions  of 
arithmetical  incompetency,  expressions  rigorously  rendered 
by  the  phrase  :  ever  so  many.  Nobody  pretends  to  count  the 
gods.  Indeed  it  would  be  pious  labor  lost;  lor  the  roU 
is  being  constantly  increased  by  promotions  from  the  ranks. 
Any  one  at  death  may  become  a  god,  and  it  is  of  the 
entailed  responsibilities  of  greatness  that  the  very  exalted 
must  do  M). 

Of  course  no  mere  finite  man  can  worship  so  infinite 
a  number  of  deities,  though  time  be  to  him  of  Oriental 
limitlessness.  Each  makes  his  choice  of  intimates  and 
clubs  the  rest  in  a  single  general  petition  from  time  to  time 
to  prevent  accidents.  His  first  choice  is  made  for  him  by  his 
parents ;  at  baptism,  so  to  speak.  For  each  Japanese  has 
his   god-father  ;    not   a  man  who    stands    to  him  iu  that 
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relation  for  divine  purposes,  but  a  god  who  does  so  chiefly 
for  mundane  ones.  Shortly  after  birth  the  babe  is  pre- 
sented at  the  temple  and  put  under  the  protection  of  some 
special  deity.  The  god's  preference  is  not  consulted  in  the 
affair;  he  becomes  god-father  on  notiflcation  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  god-father  is  the  god-patron. 
For  every  branch  of  human  industry  is  specially  superin- 
tended by  some  god.  Man  may  deem  it  beneath  him  to 
be  in  business  but  the  gods  do  not.  Each  has  his  trade 
and  spends  much  time  looking  after  his  apprentices. 
Furthermore  each  pleasure  has  a  deity  with  whom  its 
votary  is  perforce  on  peculiarly  intimate  terms.  By  tlie 
help  of  these  various  guardians  the  man  is  able  without 
inconvenience  to  remain  a  life-long  boy. 

For  the  rest  they  are  very  easy  going  divinities  indeed. 
They  inculcate  absolutely  no  morals  whatever.  **  Obey 
the  Mikado " — ^the  gods'  representative,  and  otherwise 
**  follow  your  own  heart "  is  the  sum  of  their  commands  ; 
as  parental  an  injunction  as  could  well  be  framed. 
So  is  the  Japanese  attitude  toward  them  flliarly  familiar, 
an  attitude  which  to  more  teleologic  faiths  seems 
shocking  irreverence  but  which  appears  perfectly  natural 
to  them. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  aboriginal  all  this  is. 
Childish  conceptions  embalmed  in  an  exquisite  etiquette  :  so 
Shinto  might  have  been  ticketed. 

II. 

But  the  mythologic  mummy  showed  no  evidence  of 
soul.  By  the  soul  as  opposed  to  the  mere  body  of  belief 
I  mean  that  informing  spirit  vouchsafed  by  direct  com- 
munion between  god  and  man  which  all  faiths  proclaim  of 
themselves  and  pooh-pooh  of  all  the  others.  It  was  this 
soul  that  suddenly  revealed  itself  upon  Ontake.     By  way  of 
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general  introduction  to  the  subject  I  cannot  perhaps  do 
more  simply  than  give  my  own.  It  was  duly  dramatic  and 
my  connection  with  the  company  I  met  there  oontinoed 
semi -theatrical  to  the  end  of  the  acquaintance. 

We   were  plodding,  a  companion  and  I,   up  the  last 

stretches  of  the  pilgrim  path  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

We   had  reached   the   eighth    station    (for   the   paths    up 

all  high   sacred   mountains     in    Japan    are     divided  into 

ten  parts  or  stations  pointed   by   rest  houses)   and   were 

tarrying  a  moment  in  the   grotto -like   hut  there,  counting 

our   heartbeats   and    wondering    how   much   more  of  the 

mountain   there   might    be  to  come — for  thick  clouds  had 

cloaked   all   view  on  the   ascent — when  three  young  men, 

clad  in  fuU  pilgrim  white,  entered  the  shanty  from  below 

and,  deaf  to  the  hut-keepers  blandishments  to  stop,  passed 

out  again  at  the  upper  end  ;  the  hut  having  been  astutely 

contrived   to    inclose  the  path,    that  not  even   the   most 

ascetic    might    avoid    temptation.      The    devout   look    of 

the  trio  struck  our  fancy ;  so,  leaving  a  few  coppers  for  our  tea 

and  cakes  amid  profuse  acknowledgments  from  the  hut- keeper, 

we  passed  out  after  them.     We  had  not  climbed  above  a 

•  couple  of  rods  when  we  came  upon  our  young  puritans  already 

at  prayer  before  a  shrine  cut  into  the  face  of  the  cliflf,  in  the 

open  space  in  front  of  which  two  or  there  rude   benches   sat 

apparently  aimlessly  about.     The  three  young  men  had  laid 

aside  their  hats,  mats  and  staves  and  showed  white  fillets 

binding    their    shocks    of    jet-black    hair.       We    stopped 

on  general  principles  of  curiosity,  for  we  had  no  inkling 

of  what  was   about   to    happen.      They   were   simply  the 

most    pious    young     men    we    had     yet    met    and    they 

interested  us. 

The  prayer,  which  seemed  an  ordinary  one,  soon  came 
to  an  end,  upon  which  we  expected  to  see  the  trio  pack  up 
and  be  off  again.  But  instead  of  this  one  of  them,  draw- 
ing from  his  sleeve  a  fjohei-WRnd  and  certain  other  implements 
of  religion,  seated  himself  upon  one  of  the  benches  facing  the 
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shrine  and  lapsed  instantly  into  a  sort  of  incantation.  At 
the  same  time  a  second  sat  down  on  a  bench  facing  the  first, 
•clasped  his  hands  before  his  breast  and  closed  his  eyes. 
The  third  took  post  reverently  near  by. 

The  pantomimic  prayer  of  the  one  facing  the  shrine 
was  the  most  attractively  uncouth  thing  I  have  ever 
seen.  Intoning  continuously  certain  formulae,  the  man  bent 
himself  body  and  soul  into  tying  his  fingers  into  mystic 
knots,  no  sooner  tied  than  resolved  into  others,  accompanying 
each  act  with  a  guttural  grunt  suggestive  of  intense  ex-, 
ertion.  The  thing  certainly  looked  potent  enough  to 
■compel  wonders. 

The  strange  action  of  the  first  was  only  matched  by 
the  strange  inaction  of  the  second.  The  man  did -not  move 
a  muscle ;  if  anything  he  grew  momentarily  more  statuesque. 
At  last  the  exorcist  paused  in  his  performance  and  taking  the 
gohei  wand  from  beside  him  on  the  bench  placed  it  between 
the  other's  palms.  Then  he  resumed  his  incantation,  the  mo- 
tionless one  as  motionless  as  ever,  when  suddenly  the  hands 
holding  the  wand  began  to  twitch  convulsively  ;  the 
twitching  rapidly  increased  to  a  spasmodic  throe  which 
momentarily  grew  more  violent  tiU  at  last  the  man  was  in  the 
full  fury  of  a  seemingly  superhuman  paroxism.  You  had  said 
the  wand  shook  him,  not  he  it.  His  convulsions  were  like 
those  with  which  the  soul  takes  leave  of  the  body.  Then 
the  throe  subsided  as  it  had  come,  leaving  a  permanent 
tremor  behind.  The  appearance  of  the  man  was  un- 
mistakeable.  He  had  gone  completely  out  of  himself.  We 
stood  unwitting  witnesses  to  a  trance. 

At  the  first  sign  of  possession  the  exorcist  had  ceased 
incanting  and  now  mutely  watched  the  trance  deepen.  When 
the  paroxismal  throes  had  settled  into  a  steady  quiver — much 
as  a  top  does  when  it  goes  off  to  sleep — he  leant  forward, 
put  a  hand  on  either  side  the  possessed's  knees,  and  in 
words  archaically  reverent  asked  the  name  of  the  god  who 
had  thus  deigned  to  descend. 
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At  first  there  was  no  reply.  Then  in  a  voice,  straagdjr 
unnatural  without  being  exactly  artificial,  the  entranced^ 
^oke  :     '^  I  am  Hakkai.'' 

The  petitioner  bent  his  head  before  the  divine- 
presence  as  the  god  spoke  and  then,  raising  his 
look  a  little,  respectfully  preferred  what  requests  her 
had  to  make.  These  were  not  questions  to  task  the* 
divine  intelligence ;  the  probable  state  of  the  weather  cm- 
the  honorable  peak,  the  general  outcome  of  Hie  pilgrimage' 
and  the  health  of  those  at  home.  The  god  made  replies  of 
which  brevity  was  the  sole  wit. 

When  the  man  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  questionings 
or  else  deemed  it  discreet  to  desist  from  further  monopolizing 
of  the  god's  time,  he  offered  a  short  benediction,  and 
leaning  forward  touched  the  man  on  the  breast  and  then 
on  the  back  with  increasing  insistency,  until  he  furljr 
thumped  him.  Under  this  ungodly  treatment  the  man 
eventually  opened  his  eyes  like  one  awaking  from  profound 
sleep.  Then  the  others  set  to  and  kneeded  his  arms, 
body  and  legs,  cramped  in  catalepsy,  back  to  a  normal 
state. 

No  sooner  was  the  ex-god  himself  again  that  the  trie 
changed  places  ;  the  petitioner  moved  into  the  seat  of  the 
entranced,  the  looker-on  took  the  place  of  the  peti- 
tioner and  the  entranced  retired  to  the  post  of  looker- 
on.  Then  the  whole  performance  began  again  from  the 
beginning  and  went  through  the  same  details  to-  a 
similar  possession,  a  similar  interview  and  a  similar 
awakening. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  trance  the  three  once 
more  revolved  cyclically  and  went  through  the  whole 
thing  for  the  third  time.  This  rotation  in  office  so 
religiously  observed  was  not  the  least  of  the  affair's  oddities. 

When  the  cycle  stood  complete,  the  three  friends 
oftered  up  a  concluding  prayer  and  then,  donning  their 
outside  accoutrements,  started  on  upward. 
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We  met  at  the  summit,  and  fearing  that  we  might 
not  meet  again,  we  snatched  the  occasion  to  beg  the 
unheard  of  favor  of  a  repetition  of  the  trance  for  the 
sake  of  a  photograph  ;  which  I  mention  not  for  the  request 
but  for  the  instautaniety  with  which  it  was  gi*anted.  The 
god  apparently  had  no  objection  to  having  his  picture 
taken.  To  be  incaruated  in  a  photogruph  is  uothing  to 
one  who  can  be  incarnated  in  a  man. 

Our  fear  of  parting  with  our  young  god-friends  proved 
quite  groundless.  For  on  returning  to  the  summit  hut 
after  a  climb  round  the  crater  rim,  the  iirst  thing  to  catch 
our  eyes  amid  its  dim  religious  gloom  was  the  sight  of  the 
pious  trio  once  more  iu  the  full  throes  of  possession.  There 
were  plenty  of  other  pilgrims  seated  round  the  cauldron 
fire,  as  well  as  some  native  meteorologists  in  an  annex 
who  had  been  exiled  there  for  a  month  by  a  paternal 
government  to  study  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  this 
island  in  the  clouds.  Up  to  the  time  we  met  them 
the  weather  had  been  dishearteningly  same,  consisting  of 
uninterrupted  fog,  they  informed  us  pathetically.  The  com- 
municants however  paid  no  attention  to  them  nor  to  any 
of  the  other  pilgrims,  nor  did  the  rest  of  the  company 
pay  the  slightest  heed  to  the  communicants ;  all  of 
which  spoke  volumes  for  the  commonplaceness  of  the 
occurrence. 

We  again  thought  we  had  seen  our  last  of  the  god 
and  again  were  we  pleasurably  disappointed.  For  we  were 
by  no  means  done  with  him  yet. 

At  half  past  five  the  next  morning  we  had 
hardly  finished  a  shivery  preprandial  peep  at  the 
sunrise  before  the  three  indefatigables  were  up  and  com- 
muning again  by  way  of  breakfast,  and  an  hour  later  we 
came  upon  them  before  the  tiptop  shrine,  hard  at  it  for  the 
fifth  time.  And  all  this  between  four  o'clock  one  afternoon 
and  half  past  six  the  next  morning.  The  cycle  of  three  was 
not  always  completed,  one  of  the  communicants   being  much 

Vol.  xxi.-» 
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that  is  bad  and  some  harmless,  that  is  good.  Though  in  the 
case  of  certaiu  animals  or  even  of  some  inanimate  things  that 
have  got  a  bad  name  or  an  unmeritedly  good  one,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  reason  of  the  imputed  virtue  or  vice 
is  as  diiticult  to  fnthom  as  Ihe  cause  of  the  gender 
in  French  nouns.  Clearly,  original  sin  in  this  system  of 
ethics   is  no  monopoly  of  man. 

By  hievitable  analogy  the  gods  themselves  are  divided 
into  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  But  by  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation of  some  inexplicable  cause,  the  good 
gods  are  more  potent  than  the  bad,  a  saving  clause  common 
to  all  religions.  This  would  seem  to  work  through  what 
is  called  tamashii,  Tainafihii  is  pure  soul,  whatever  that 
may  be.  Inasmuch  as  it  i)ernieate8  and  protects  the  shinkif 
but  though  mingling  with  it  does  not  become  it,  it 
may  perhaps  be  called  a  force.  Is  it  the  unattributed, 
imperishable,  universal  force.  Men  and  gods  possess 
it  in  varying  degrees  but  only  the  supreme  deity  is 
nothing  else. 

Now  a  certain  evolutionary  process  is  continually  going 
on  by  which  the  bad  s/ilnki  become  good  and  the  good,  better. 
It  is  a  process  of  natural  purification.  As  the  s/itn/ft  clarifies,, 
it  more  and  more  approaches  tainushii\  until  at  the  end  it,  or 
whatever  takes  its  place,  is  tamaahii. 

The  degree  of  purity  determines  the  amount  of  possible 
possession.  As  bad  has  affinity  for  bad  and  good  for 
good,  bad  men  will  be  possessed  by  bad  spirits — which 
accounts  for  possession  by  foxes.  Or  in  other  words  when 
a  man  is  bewitched  it  is  his  own  fault. 

]^)ssession  is  primarily  the  entrance  into  a  body  of 
auothir's  s/tiiihi\  but  in  cases  of  superlatively  good  people 
tiniKiR/ui  dtsconds  with  it  to  reinforce  it.  Possession  may 
bo  partial,  complete  or  suspended  ;  that  is  the  alien  may 
cohabit  with  the  native  shhihi,  whose  seat  is  in  the  head,  or 
it  mav  drive  it  ont  for  the  time  being  or  it  mav  drive  it  down 
into  the  lower  parts  of  the  man,  the  chest  or  abdomen.     The 
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spirit  that  dispossesses  is  naturally  ahvaj^s  more  powerful 
than  the  one  to  whom  the  body  belonf^s,  but  by  the  above 
merciful  dispensation  of  providence  the  good  dispossessors 
are  stronger  than  the  bad. 

If  this  account  uf  the  divine  nature  be  found  a  trifle 
•disjointed  and  unsatisfactory,  the  gods  are  responsible,  not  I, 
•errors  and  omissions  on  my  part  excepted.  For  I  have  it  all 
from  one  whose  authority  was  nothing  short  of  the  god's  own 
words  vouchsafed  to  him  in  trance.  So  that  my  knowledge 
of  the  matter  is  but  second-hand  divine,  much  nearer  the 
source  of  inspiration  than  I  can  ever  hope,  in  reason,  to 
come  again. 

The  act  of  god-possession  is  known  as  hami-oroshi^ 
kami'Utsushi  or  kami-Htsuri — that  is  *'  the  causing  the  god 
to  come  dow^n,"  **the  causing  the  god  to  transform"  or 
•**  god -transformation."  The  two  first  names  thus  view 
the  thing  from  the  human  standpoint,  the  last  from 
the  divine.  But  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  the  temporary 
point  of  view,  the  three  expressi(ms  and  many  others,  such 
as  noH'Utsui'iy  **to  change  vehicles,"  being  used  indifferently 
according  to  the  speaker's  preference. 

This  change  of  vehicle  on  the  part  of  the  sliinki  may  take 
place  between  any  two  things  in  nature,  theoretically  at 
least.  Nor  does  such  change  differ  in  kind.  But  for  the 
sake  of  psychology  and  not  of  religion  we  may  consider  it 
under  the  two  aspects  of  god-possession  of  things  and 
god-possession  of  people.  The  one  makes  the  miracles ; 
the  other  the  incarnations. 

The  miracles  may  still  further  be  divided  into  the 
subjective -objective  and  the  objective  ones,  to  express  the 
shares  in  them  that  persons  and  things  respectively  play. 
The  latter  are  merely  the  result  of  undivined  physical 
laws.  The  former  of  course  bring  in  the  psychic  element. 
As  these  form  in  the  novitiate  the  stepping  stones  to  the 
purely  personal  possessions  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with 
.them . 
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IV. 

The  simplest  of  the  important  ones  is  the  Kwjadachi 
or  Ordeal  by  Boiling  Water. 

The  word  ktujadachi  is  archaic  Japanese.  In  Hep- 
burn's dictionary  a  dagger  stabs  it  obsolete.  Further  than 
this  the  departed  is  given  no  character,  its  meaning  being 
epitapLed  solely  in  kana. 

It,  or  something  like  it,  is  mentioned  in  the  Kojiki  as 
practiced  in  prehistoric  times.  In  those  direct  days  it  was 
a  touchstone  to  actual  guilt ;  in  these  more  teleologic  ones  it 
is  a  test  of  theoretic  guilelessness. 

The  arrangements  for  the  rite  are  primitively  pic- 
turesque. A  huge  iron  pot,  as  it  might  be  some  witches* 
cauldron,  is  set  in  the  garden  or  court,  and  about  it  is  built 
a  magic,  not  circle,  but  square.  Four  cut  bamboos, 
tufted  at  their  tops,  are  stuck  into  the  ground  some 
eight  feet  apart.  From  frond  to  frond  are  hung  hempen 
ropes.  Facing  one  side  of  the  square  is  placed  a  deal  table, 
on  which  are  set  three  small  deal  boxes  open  on  the  sides, 
sacrificial  stands  to  three  gohei.  In  front  of  the  middle  box 
is  laid  a  saucer  of  salt.  Behind  all  this  bamboo  fronds 
rise  into  a  background  of  plumes. 

The  wood  which  I  have  here  aud  elsewhere  translated 
**  deal  **  on  account  of  its  appearance,  which  is  simple 
to  a  degree,  is  the  hinold  or  *'  sun-wood,"  the  thuya  obttisa^ 
or  arbor  vitae.  Its  name  sim-wood  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  due  to  its  having  furnished  the  prehistoric  two  sticks 
whose  rubbing  first  brought  fii*e  within  the  reach  of  man. 

Spring  water  is  then  brought  in  and  poured 
into  the  cauldron.  On  the  occasion  w'hen  I  was  shown 
the  miracle  I  was  at  this  point  graciously  permitted 
to  put  my  little  finger  into  the  water.  I  quite  fail  now 
to  see  why  I  desired  to  do  so,  but  I  am  very  glad  I  did. 
My  request  turned  out  a  most  discreet  indiscretion, 
productive  of  spiritual  siguificance  in  the  sequel. 
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A  fire  was  then  kindled  beneath  and  we,  seculars  and 
regulars,  stood  round  about  outside  the  square  waiting  for 
the  water  to  boil. 

When  at  last  the  steam  had  began  to  rise,  the 
officiating  accolyte  emerged  from  a  bathhouse,  where  he 
had  been  purifying  himself,  clad  in  a  single  white  robe, 
theoretically  white  that  is,  practically  a  postdiluvian 
grey,  as  the  rite  subsequently  sufficiently  explained. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  mystic  square  he 
clapped  his  hands.  This  in  Japan  is  the  invariable  method 
of  calling  the  god's  attention,  as  also  of  summon- 
ing household  servants.  It  is  a  touching  instance  of  the 
familiar  terms  on  which  the  Japanese  stand  with 
their  gods,  that  they  should  thus  indiffijrently  summon 
divinities  and  domestics. 

He  then  started  to  circumambulate  the  kettle  through 
a  whole  series  of  rites,  each  made  up  of  a  wearisomely 
similar  basis  of  speech  and  action.  Now  it  is  all 
very  well  to  preach  against  vain  repetitions,  but  with 
anthropomorphic  gods,  as  with  ordinary  mortals,  it  simply 
has  to  be  done  if  one  would  really  succeed  in  one's  request. 
Those  who  believe  in  a  man-like  god  while  thinking  that  they 
do  not  and  then  introduce  the  Lord's  Prayer  seven  times  in  the 
ordinary  morning  service,  practice  better  than  they  preach. 
The  Shint6ists  realize  the  principle  and  thoroughly  act  on  it, 
too  thoroughly  to  suit  one  who  looks  impatiently  through 
the  ceremony  to  its  accomplished  end.  Like  all  good  works 
its  real  effect  is  on  the  worker. 

Pantomine  and  prayer  were  the  double  strand  on  which 
the  more  particular  beads  of  rosary  were  told ;  uncouth 
finger  twistings  and  monotonic  formulae  pointed  by  expres- 
sive guttural  grants.  Upon  this  undercurrent  of  almost 
automatic  action  the  man  was  insensibly  carried  along 
through  his  successive  cycles  of  change.  Beginning  with 
prayer  and  finger-twistings  at  the  north  end  of  the 
square   facing   the   caiddrou,    he   then    walked   absorbedly 
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round    it  till  he  reached  the  south  end,  where   he  turned, 

faced  the  kettle  aiid  repeated  the  performance.     Continuing 

round  till   he   got   to   the  west  side  he   went  through  the 

thing  again  ;  and  so  on  east,  northwest,  southeast,  northeast 

and   southwest,   making  thus  at  least  a  half  circuit  between 

each   point.     All  this   was   most  particular ;   though    as  a 

matter  of  fact  the  orientation  of  the  points  was  hypothetical. 

This    constitued   the   simple    motif,    as   it   were.     No 

sooner   was   it   completed   than   he  started  on  it  again  with 

variations.      First  it  was   salt.       From  the  saucer  on  the 

stand   he    took  a    handful  of  this,  and    making  circuits    of 

the  kettle  as  before,  deposited  a  pinch  at  ench  of  the  compass 

points  in  their  turn,  digitating  with  the  free  hand  as  he  did  so. 

After  this  he  tossed  more  salt  into  the  air  at  each  of  the  four 

cardinal  points.    Then,  in  the  same  way,  he  made  the  rounds, 

striking  sparks  from  a  flint  and  steel ;   and  then  again  with 

the  fftthei-WRudf  exorcising  the  water  by  cuts  in  the  air  of 

imprecatory    violence.     Lastly  he  took  two  bamboo  fronds, 

one  in  each  hand,  and  circulating  as  l)efore,  lushed  the  liquid 

and  then,  lifting  them    loaded    with    spray,   lashed  the    air 

above  his  head  ;   north,   south,  west,  east   and  then  again 
da  capo. 

To  this  boiling  shower-bath  there  seemed  no  end. 
Round  and  round  the  man  went  religiously  compassing  his 
points,  repeating  the  scalding  douche  at  each  with  ever- 
growing self-abandonment.  Up  to  this  last  act  he  had 
seemed  to  be  carrying  on  the  rite,  now  the  rite  seemed 
to  carry  him  on.  StiD  circuit  after  circuit  he  made,  his 
exaltation  rising  with  each  fresh  dip,  till  at  last  he  was  as 
one  possessed,  scattering  the  scalding  water  not  only  over 
himself  but  over  all  the  innocent  by-standers  as  well  and 
grim  ting  maniacally  as  he  lashed  out  with  the  fronds.  Higher 
and  higher  rose  the  pitch  till  nature  could  no  further  go,  and 
from  the  height  of  his  paroxism  he  all  at  once  collapsed 
into  a  lump  of  limp  rag  upon  tlie  ground.  The  others  rushed 
in  and  bore  him  away,  the  wilted  semblance  of  a  man. 


/^ 
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While  he  was  gone  to  prepare  himself  once  more  for  the 
world,  the  high-priest  explained  to  me  the  spirit  of  the  rite. 

The  moon,  it  seems,  is  the  cause  of  it  all ;  a  first  step 
in  elucidation,  to  follow  which  requires  less  stretch  of  the 
western  imagination  than  the  next  succeeding  one.  For  that 
lunacy  causing  body  is,  it  appears,  the  origin  of  water  ;  on 
the  lucuA  a  non  principle,  we  must  suppose,  because  it  has 
none.  However  that  may  be,  the  spirit  of  water  resides  in  the 
moon ;  the  spirit  of  cold  water  l)e  it  understood,  the  spirit 
of  hot  water  being  in  Japanese  eyes  a  totally  dift'erent 
article.  For  a  Japanese,  cold  water  and  hot  water  are  quite 
•different  substances  with  different  names.  The  spirit  of 
hot  water  is  the  spirit  of  fire  and  rose  to  the  water  in  the 
cauldron  from  the  fire  below  at  the  moment  the  water  boiled. 

Now  just  as  there  are  veins  in  man's  body  and  fissures 
in  the  earth,  so  are  there  arteries  in  the  air  ;  and  to  each 
spirit  its  own  special  arteries.  When,  therefore,  the  spirit  of 
water  be  properly  besought,  it  descends  from  its  habitat  the 
moon  by  its  appropriate  paths  and  dispossesses  the  spirit  of 
fire,  which  sinks  back  again  to  the  charcoal  whence  it  came. 
And  of  course  the  hot  water  is  no  longer  hot. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  the  miracles,  the  result  is  worked 
to  easier  perfection  amid  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  an  irrelevant  scientific  detail  that  water  at  those 
attitudes  should  boil  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Ill  addition  to  the  lunar  action  on  the  boiling  water  the 
priest  himself  is,  I  was  told,  temporarily  possessed  by  the 
moou  spirit  and  so  rendered  insensible  to  the  heat,  which  as 
we  just  saw  does  not  exist.  This  should  make  assurance 
doubly  sure. 

When  the  man  returned,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind 
once  more,  he  was  asked  whether  he  felt  the  heat  of 
the  water  during  the  ordeal.  He  replied,  that  sometimes 
he  did  and  sometimes  he  did  not ;  in  this  instance,  he  said, 
he  had  felt  nothing.  He  was  a  frail-looking  youth  of  extatic 
«ye,  evidently  a  good  **  subject  "  though  still  in  the  early 
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stages  of  his  novitiate.  The  head  priest,  a  much  stronger 
man  and  an  adept,  said  he  always  felt  the  water  hut  not 
the  heat  of  it,  which  is  an  interesting  distinction. 

Here  came  in  the  importance  of  my  dabble  ia  the  basin* 
Thoagh  it  had  beeu  but  to  the  extent  of  a  little  finger — and 
that  too  by  religious  permission — it  had,  it  appeared,  affected 
the  heat  on  that  side  of  the  cauldron,  preventing  the  water  there 
from  becoming  as  cold  as  elsewhere.  For  the  man  averred 
that  he  had  perceived  a  difference  between  the  two.  But  he 
had  just  said  that  he  had  not  felt  the  heat  of  any  part  of  it. 
He  had  therefore  detected  a  distinction  without  a  differeuce, 
a  degree  of  divinity  quite  transcendiug  the  simply  not 
feeliug  at  all.  Yet  he  was  unconscious  at  the  time  and 
conscientious  afterward.  By  partially  destroying  the 
spell  it  would  seem  that  I  had  considerably  height- 
ened it. 

V. 

HiwataH  or  Firo-Crossing  is  the  most  popular  of  aft 
the  miracles.  It  consists  in  traversing  barefoot  a  bed  of 
live  coals. 

That  the  Buddhists  are  awake  enough  to  its  merits 
as  a  spectacle  to  claim  it  for  their  own  need  shake  no  one's 
faith  in  its  Shinto  origin.  Birthright-obliterating  adoption 
is  an  everyday  Japanese  trick  and  in  this  the  native  Buddhists 
have  admirably  displayed  their  patriotism  while  conscien- 
tioasly  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  faith.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  anything  Shint6  worth  fathering  that  they  will 
not  kindly  father.  I  have  known  one  of  them  gratuitously  ta 
assume  proprietary  rights  in  the  ijohei  and  to  advance  the 
Kojlki  in  support  of  them,  which  latter  statement  he  wisely 
withdrew  the  next  day  by  a  postal  card. 

In  its  working  the  miracle  is  eminently  democratic.^ 
Professionally  it  is  not  a  star  performance  but  an  exhibition 
by  the  whole  company.  Fellowship,  they  say,  adds^ 
to  the  purity  of  the  rite.  It  certainly  conduces  to  ex- 
altation.    In  the  second  place  performance  is  not  confined 
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to  the  professionals.  They  indeed  have  the  pas,  bat  after 
they  are  satisfied  the  populace  is  permitted  to  indulge 
itself  in  the  same  way  to  its  sole's  content. 

It  leuds  itself  so  well  to  impressive  effect  that  it  is  now 
more  commonly  publicly  than  privately  perfoimed.  Indeed  it 
is  such  ao  elephant  of  a  miracle  that  to  keep  it  absolutely  secret 
in  the  city  would  be  extremely  cramping.  Its  publicity  has 
caused  it  to  be  seen  accidentally  ouce  or  twice  of  foreiguers 
and  even  purposely  once  before  I  came  upon  it  myself,  but 
to  no  public  account  of  it. 

To  the  faithful  it  is  one  of  the  regular  stock  miracles, 
and  when  you  become  well  known  to  the  profession  for  a 
collector  of  such  curios  you  shall  have  offers  of  performance 
in  your  own  backyard.  If  also  you  be  friend  to  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Ontako  sect  of  Shinto  you  may  have 
a  chance  to  witness  it  in  spring  and  autumn  in  special 
glory  in  the  grounds  of  the  sect's  head  temple  in  town. 
There  beside  the  miracle  itself  may  be  seen  its  scarcely  less 
curious  setting,  an  intent  multitude  framing  the  walkers 
round  about,  worked  up  at  last  to  part  participauce  itself. 
For  while  the  bed  is  possessed  by  the  god  any  sufficiently 
pure  person  may  tread  it  with  impunity  to  his  cuticle  and 
great  gain  to  his  good  luck.  The  two  go  together.  The 
courage  comes  in  in  accurately  estimating  the  degree  of 
one's  own  purity.  If  one  be  pure  enough  he  will  cross 
unscathed :  if  not,  his  more  sensible  understanding  will 
speedily  advise  him  of  the  fart.  It  is  a  sad  trial  to  doubting 
Thomases.  Such  succeed  only  in  adding  to  previous  anguish 
of  spirit  after  agony  of  sole. 

The  bed  to  be  traversed  is  usually  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  long  and  from  three  to  six  feet  wide.  The  width  is  not 
so  vital  to  the  miracle  as  the  length  ;  the  length  it  is  that 
has  to  be  walked  over  and  grows  tedious.  For  the 
purity  needed  increases  pari  jyassu  with  the  length — only 
in  geometrical  progression.  Here  it  is  not  the  first  step- 
but  the  last  that  costs. 
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The  bed  of  state  is  an  eight- poster.  Eight  bamboo, 
still  fronded,  are  stuck  into  the  ground  enclosing  the  pyre 
and  permitting  perambulation  round  it.  Tliey  are  festooned 
by  a  hempen  rope  running  from  frond  to  frond  abont  five 
feet  above  the  ground.  From  this  frieze  depend  fourty-four 
(johei.  This  is  important  in  ordinary  cases,  as  the  bamboo 
are  dedicated  to  the  eight  heavenly  dragons,  bringors  of 
rain.  But  if  the  ground  be  holy  such  outer  guarding  be- 
comes unnecessary.  It  is  one  of  the  ground  principles  of 
religion  that  one  should  do  without  the  gods  as  much 
as  possible. 

Ordinarily  the  bed  is  made  as  follows  :  Upon  a  mattrass 
of  straw  mats  is  laid  a  sheet  of  seashore  sand  ;  upon  this 
are  placed  small  branches  for  kindling  wood  and  on  top  of 
them  sticks  crisscross,  the  better  to  catch  fire.  All  this  in 
order  that  everything  may  be  as  pure  as  possible.  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  bed  is  stood  up  a  ijoUei  upon  its  wand. 

For  fuel,  pine  wood  is  the  proper  article.  Sticks  free 
from  knots  are  preferred.  For  resin  lurks  in  the  knots  and 
has  a  spirit  hard  to  quell.  So  long  as  a  man  is  truly  good 
•he  does  not  care.  But  the  least  admixture  of  sin  in  a  man 
causes  him  to  mind  these  knotty  spots  acutely. 

Pine  is  still  used  in  the  country  and  in  town  when  the 
authorities  are  not  aware  of  the  fact*'  Legally,  however, 
•charcoal  is  enjoined  instead,  owing  to  the  danger  of  con- 
^agration  from  flying  woo4  ashes.  At  the  high-priest's  func- 
4;ions  the  law  is  dutifully  (|bserved. 

The   bed  is  laid  four  square  to  the  compass  points,  in 
theory.     In  practice  one  side  is  assumed  to  be  north,  which 
is  just  as  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  who  are  superior  to 
matters  of  fact. 

To  give  life  to  the  bit  of  drama  I  will  localize  it  where 
I  first  saw  it,  in  the  grounds  of  the  head  temple  of  the 
Ontake  Sect.  The  crowd  had  already  collected  by  the  time 
we  arrived  ;  the  bed  had  been  laid  and  fired  and  the  whole 
temple  company,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  priest  him- 
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self,  were  tit  the  moment  busy  nttending  to  the  pyre,  some  fan- 
niug  the  flames  assiduously  with  open  faus  strapped  to  the  end 
of  long  poles  while  others  pounded  it  flat  again  with  staves. 
They  were  all  robed  alike  in  white  bath-gown  looking  robes 
and  were  all  barefooted.  The  thing  made  a  fine  pageant,, 
framed  by  the  eager  faces  of  the  multitude,  and  set  in  the 
cool  clear  light  of  a  September  afternoon. 

When  they  judged  the  bed  to  have  been  sufiiciently 
made,  they  left  ofl*  beating  it  and  started  in  upon  the  incanta- 
tion, an  invitation  to  the  god  to  descend  to  it. 

A  good  old  soul  full  of  devoutness  and  dignity  led  off.. 
Proceeding  solemnly  to  the  northern  end  of  the  bed,  he  faced 
it,  clapped  his  hands,  bowed  his  head  in  prayer,  and  then 
with  energetic  flnger-twistings  cabalistically  sealed  the  same.. 
Then  he  started  slowly  round  the  pyre,  stopping  at  the 
middle  of  each  side  to  repeat  his  act. 

When  he  had  got  well  under  way,  another  followed^ 
in  exact  repetition ;  then  a  third  and  a  fourth,  and  so  uu 
down  to  the  youngest,  our  exstatic  friend  of  the  hot  water 
ordeal,  who  threw  himself  body  and  soul  into  the  rite. 
Seven  of  them  in  all  were  thus  strung  out  circumambulating 
the  pyre  and  sealing  it  digitally  in  purification.  As  it 
was  not  incumbent  on  the  exorcists  once  started  to  travel 
at  the  same  rate,  the  march  soon  took  on  the  look  of  a 
go-as-you-please  rehgious  race. 

The  bed  was  circuited  interminably,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  count,  so  ri vetting  to  the  bystanders',  as 
well  as  to  the  performers',  attention  was  the  pantomime*. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  dedicatory  prayer  the  salt 
made  its  appearance.  For  no  Shintd  miracle  is  complete 
without  it.  In  this  instance  the  thing  was  used  unstintedly. 
A  large  bowl  of  it  stood  handily  on  one  corner  of  the 
temple  veranda  and  each  priest,  as  he  came  np,  helped 
himself  to  a  handful  and  then  proceeded  to  sow  it  lavishly 
upon  the  coals,  finger-twisting  with  the  free  hand  as  he 
did   so.      The  sowing    was   done    with  some    energy,    and 
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each  throw  pomted  by  a  violent  fonnala-graut  that  so 
salted  the  fary  of  the  action  it  soanded  omiuoasly  like 
an  imprecation.  Bat  it  was  only  an  emphatic  command 
to  the  evil  ones  to  keep  away. 

After  considerable  salt  had  thas  been  sown  from  the 
cardiual  poiuts,  the  head  of  the  company  strnck  sparks 
from  a  flint  and  steel  in  the  same  oriented  way  over  the  bed, 
the  others  still  throwing  on  salt  promiscaoasly  for  general 
eflSicacy.  In  addition  to  what  was  thas  scattered  over  the 
coals,  a  mat  at  either  end  of  the  bed  stood  spread  with 
the  stuff.  It  sounds  damaging,  but  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that 
every  Shinto  miracle  has  to  be  taken  with  a  great  many 
grains  of  salt. 

During  all  this  time  the  high-priest,  who  took  no 
active  part  in  the  rite  and  busied  himself  with  the  duties  of 
host,  was  nevertheless  engaged  upon  a  private  furtherance 
of  the  affair,  quite  obliviously,  he  told  me  afterward.  It 
consisted  is  breathing  modulatedly  in  and  out  of  his  pnrsed- 
up  lips.  The  action  is  a  great  purifier  ;  incidentally  it 
imparts  to  the  holy  the  look  ^  an  inexpert  whistler  vainly 
attempting  a  favorite  tune. 

A  pause  in  the  rite  now  informed  everybody  that  the 
god  had  come,  and  everybody  watched  mutely  for  the 
effect ;  with  very  mixed  emotion  I  fancy,  for  the  entertain- 
ment partook  of  the  characters  of  a  mass,  a  martyrdom  and 
a  melodrama  all  in  one. 

The  original  old  gentleman  oucc  more  led  off.  Taking 
post  at  the  bed's  northern  end,  he  piously  clapped  his  hands, 
muttered  a  few  consecrated  words,  and  then  salting  his  soles 
by  a  rub  on  the  mat  stepped  boldly  on  to  the  burning  bed 
and  strode  with  dignified  unconcern  the  whole  length  of  it. 
Ho  did  this  without  the  least  symptom  of  discomfort  or  even 
of  notice  of  his  own  act. 

In  their  order  the  others  followed,  each  treading  with 
as  much  indifference  as  if  the  bed  were  mother  earth.  When 
all  had  gone  over,  all  went  over  again. 
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It  was  now  the  tarn  of  the  laymen.  The  passing  of  the 
f)rie8ts  had  been  a  pageant,  diguified  and  slow  ;  the  crossing 
•of  the  common  folk  was  its  burlesque.  The  priests  had 
seemed  superior  to  the  situation  ;  their  lay  brethren  often  fell 
ludicrously  below  it. 

Any  one  who  would  was  invited  to  try  his  foot  at  it ;  not, 

I  would  add,  in  the  spirit  of  the  circus  invitation  to  ride  the 
mule.     No  deception  whatever  lay  hidden  behind  the  permit. 

II  was  a  favor  gratuitously  aud  graciously  granted  by  the 
church.  For  he  who  crosses  furthers  his  own  holiness, 
a  matter  capable  of  being  turned  at  once  to  mundane 
account. 

Many  bystauders  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
Indeed  not  a  few  had  come  there  for  the  purpose.  Some 
did  so  on  the  pious  understanding  that  the  fire  could  not 
longer  burn  ;  bthers  apparently  upon  a  more  sceptical  foot- 
ing. One  firm  believer  iucurred  no  little  odium  for  the 
extreme  character  of  his  convictions.  So  persuaded  was  he 
of  the  now  harmless  state  of  the  charcoal  that  he  saun- 
tered solemnly  across,  rapt  in  reverie,  quite  oblivous  to  a 
rtail  of  less  devout  folk  whom  his  want  of  feeliug  kept  in  mid- 
bed  on  tenter-hooks  behind  him.  In  the  extremity  of 
their  woe  they  hopped  hastily  up  aud  down,  and  in  their 
desperation  pushed  him  off  at  the  last,  to  his  very 
.near  capsizing.  For  in  spirit  he  was  somewhere  else, 
utterly  unsuspecting  a  sudden  irreligious  shove  from 
behind. 

Another  individual  found  it  hotter  than  he  had  hoped 
and,  after  taking  one  step  stolidly  enough  lost  all  sense  of 
•dignity  at  the  second  and  began  skipping  from  foot  to  foot 
in  vain  attempts  at  amelioration,  to  the  derision  of  the 
lookers-on,  especially  of  such  as  did  not  dare  venture 
themselves.  Apparently  he  thought  better  of  it  a  little  later, 
or  perhaps  he  found  himself  more  Beared  thau  scarred. 
For  soon  after  he  was  at  it  again,  aud  this  time,  to  his 
great  credit,  with  becoming  dignity  of  march. 
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Indeed  the  procession  was  as  humorous  as  humanity. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women  and  children,  went 
over  first  nnd  last.  All  were  gain  to  religion,  for  nothings 
showed  more  conspicuous  than  the  houyant  power  of  faith* 
It  was  not  tho  sole  hut  the  self  that  trod  there  stripped  of 
social  covering.  lu  the  heat  of  the  moment  the  walkers  forgot 
their  fellowmeu  and  walked  alone  with  their  god.  Charac- 
ters came  out  vividly  in  the  process ;  each  in  pious  pace 
contrasting  with  its  neighbors,  often  treading  close  on  its 
opposites  heels,  jostling  emotion  itself  by  the  juxtaposition.. 
Now  a  dear  old  grandam,  bent  by  years  to  a  question-mark, 
hobbled  bravely  across  uotwitbstatiding,  and  now  a  fair  little 
girl,  straight  and  slim  as  an  admiration  point,  performed  the 
feat  vicariously,  but  I  doubt  not  as  effectively,  in  tbe  arms 
of  one  of  the  priests.  A  touch  of  the  fine  in  all  this 
that  tended  to  film  the  eyes,  and  show  its  dpirit  through 
a  glamor  due  one's  own. 

Many  of  the  lay  folk,  not  content  with  one  crossing, 
returned  for  more  ;  the  church  kindly  permitting  any  number 
of  repetitious. 

When  the  last  euthusiast  had  had  enough,  the  embers 
were  prodded  by  the  poles  into  pi.  Under  this  airing  of  the 
bed  the  god  uot  unnaturally  departs.  After  he  has  gone  no 
oue  may  cross  unscathed.  Under  coals  are  certainly  more 
firey  than  surface  ones,  especially  if  the  latter  have  been 
sprinkled  with  salt. 

A  final  prayer,  pointed  with  finger  pantomime,  closed 
the  function. 

The  use  of  the  salt  deserves  further  mention.  In  this 
instance  it  was  tbe  salient  feature  of  the  rite  and  had  been 
enjoined  by  no  less  a  personage,  it  appeared,  than  the  god 
himself.  But  as  the  deity  had  commanded  it  under  the 
somewhat  poetic  name  of  **  flower  of  the  waves,"  the  high- 
priest  had  been  at  first  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  divine 
meaning.  Later  the  god  had  condescended  to  an  explanation. 
Nevertheless  the  name,  so  I  am  giveu  to  understand,  is  in 
common  secular  use. 
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To  the  ondevoat  mind  the  salting  of  the  bed  woald 
seem  to  conduce  to  the  success  of  the  feat.  For  salt  is  a 
very  gluttou  of  heat  aud  will  do  pretty  much  anything  to 
get  it,  however  menial,  from  melting  snow  on  horse-car 
tracks  to  freezing  ice-cream.  Cooling  coals  is  tlierefore  quite 
in  character.  Its  nnappeasible  appetite  for  caloric  is 
not  unappreciated  in  Japan.  The  priests  nobly  admitted 
that  it  mitigated  the  full  rigor  of  the  miracle. 

The  performance  of  the  miracle  does  not,  however, 
depend  upon  its  use ;  only  one  has  to  be  holier  to 
work  it  without.  Fire- walking  is  at  times  done  quite  fresh  ; 
preferably  amid  the  purity  of  the  hills,  with  whose  freshness 
its  own  is  then  in  keeping.  But  it  is  occasionally  so 
performed  in  town. 

The  origin  of  the  rite  dates  from  extreme  antiquity. 
It  dates  indeed  from  before  there  were  men  to  walk,  having 
been  instituted  of  the  gods  in  the  days  when  they  alone 
lived  in  the  laud.  Walking  is  not  of  its  essence,  hiwaiari 
being  but  a  specialized  case  of  general  immunity  to  fire. 
The  possibility  of  such  immunity  was  first  demonstrated 
by  a  lady,  the  goddess  who  rejoices  in  the  simple  but 
somewhat  protracted  name  of  Eonohanasakayahime- 
uomikoto.  It  sounds  better  when  translated  :  the  goddess 
who  makes  the  flower  buds  to  open.  She  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  the  goddess  of  Fuji.  By  proving  her  own 
imperviousness  to  fire  she  persuaded  her  doubting  spouse, 
the  god  Niniginomikoto,  of  tbe  falsity  of  some  suspicions 
which  he  had  been  ungallant  enough  to  entertain.  Those 
who  care  to  read  all  the  evidence  is  the  case  will  find  it  in 
the  Nilionshoki,  a  valuable  work  in  fifteen  volumes  of 
archaic  Japanese. 

Immunity  from  harm  is  due  only  in  part  to  virtue 
in  the  performer.  Tbe  chief  cause  of  the  impunity  is 
that  the  fire  has  lost  its  power  to  burn.  It  has  parted 
with  its  spirit.  Materially  considered,  the  fire  is  still  there, 
but  spiritually  speaking,  it  is  extinct.     This  is  why,  when 
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it  has  been  once  exorcized,  the  veriest  tyro  may  cross  it 
without  a  blister.  The  spirit  of  water  has  descended  to  it 
from  the  moon,  brought  by  the  eight  heavenly  dragons, 
and  driven  the  spirit  of  fire  out  of  the  coals.  Any  sceptic 
might  soon  prove  this  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  just 
walking  over  the  coals  himself,  were  his  understanding  but 
pure  enough. 

The  object  of  the  rite,  so  the  high  priest  expounded 
it,  is  that  the  populace  may  see  that  the  god  when  duly 
besought  can  take  away  the  burning  spirit  of  fire  while 
still  permitting  the  body  of  it  to  remain.  For  so  can  he 
do  with  the  hearts  of  men ;  the  bad  spirit  may  be  driven 
out  aud  the  good  put  in  its  place  while  yet  the  man 
continues  to  live. 

To  the  dispassionate  eye  of  science  two  things  conduce 
to  the  easy  performance  of  the  feat.  One  is  the  toughness 
of  the  far-eastern  sole,  due  initially  to  a  less  sensitive  nervous 
organization  than  is  the  birthright  of  a  European,  and 
then  still  further  calloused  by  constant  exposed  use.  This 
leaves  the  distance  to  be  traversed  between  the  natural 
sensitiveness  and  the  induced  iusensitiveness  considerably 
less  tban  it  would  be  with  us.  The  intervening  step  is 
the  result  of  exaltation.  By  first  firmly  believing  that  no 
pain  will  be  felt  and  then  inducing  a  state  of  extacy  whose 
preoccupation  the  afferent  sensation  fails  to  pierce,  no  pain 
is  perceived. 

More  than  this  the  burn  is  not  followed  by  the  same 
after*  effects.  For  there  is  a  complete  or  partial  absence  of 
blisters.  The  part  burnt  is  burnt  like  cloth  or  any  other 
inanimate  substance,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  No  incon- 
venience follows  the  act  among  the  truly  good.  In  less  devout 
folk  small  blisters  are  raised  but  without  noticeable  annoyance. 
In  all  probability  it  is  a  partial  case  of  what  Delboeuf  so 
shrewdly  discovered  with  his  hypnotized  subject,  on  whom 
he  (I  quote  from  James)  **  applied  the  actual  cautery  ( as 
well  as  vesicants)  to  symmetrical  places  on  the  skin,  affirm- 
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iug  tbat  no  paiu  would  be  felt  on  one  of  tlie  sides.  The 
result  was  a  dry  scorch  on  that  side  with  (as  he  assures  me) 
no  after  mark,  but  ou  the  other  side  a  regular  blister  with 
suppuration  and  a  subsequent  scar.*' 

If  you  suppress  the  paiu,  you  by  that  actsuppresss  the 
inflammatory  consequences,  largely  if  not  entirely.  For  pain 
being  an  alarmist  message  deceives  the  ever  credulous 
brain  into  over  action.  Pain  is  the  fire  bell  of  the 
body  physical,  and  summons  peU  mell  to  the  spot  far  too 
much  blood  for  the  occasion.  If  you  like  to  personify  it, 
which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  piety,  you  may  conceive  it 
grinning  at  the  preposterous  fuss  its  duping  of  consciousness 
has  caused. 

Faith,  therefore,  does  in  very  truth  work  the  miracle. 
We  know  this,  now  that  miracles  have  ceased  to  seem  mira- 
culous ;  which  is  a  little  late  perhaps  for  purely  pious 
purposes. 

VI. 

To  give  a  full  account  of  Shinto  miracles,  we  have  now 
to  consider  quite  a  different  class  of  them.  KuyadacJii  and 
hiwatari  belong  to  what  I  have  called  subjection-objective 
mii*acles  ;  the  objective  ones,  pure  and  simple,  remain  to 
be  viewed.  The  adjectives  are  not  mere  matter  of  nomen- 
clature. For  the  first  kind  are  brought  about  by  the 
unintentional  but  efficient  subjective  action  of  the  miracle- 
performer  himself,  the  latter  take  place  independently  of 
him.  It  is  a  distinction  unimportant  as  regards  the  things, 
but  of  vital  consequence  as  regards  the  people.  Indeed 
it  is  one  which  mukes  or  mars  the  whole  scientific  value 
of  an  investigation  into  these  phenomena.  For  though  it 
be  open  to  you  to  doubt  whether  the  water  or  the  fire  in 
the  two  ordeals  above  be  rendered  any  the  less  hot  by 
having  parted  with  its  spirit,  it  is  not  open  to  you  to  doubt 
the  difference  of  perception  of  that  heat  in  the  man*s 
normal  and  abnormal  states  of  consciousness.     This  question 
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is  quaintly  begged  by  belie ver8,  by  stating  that  tbe  god 
withdraws  the  spirit  of  the  fire  or  permits  it  to  return 
momentarily,  according  to  the  character  of  the  tester. 
Sceptics  settle  the  whole  matter  off-hand  by  denying  the  fact.. 
But  it  is  unscientific  to  call  upon  a  noumeuon  unneces- 
sarily, even  of  an  annihilating  character.  Universal  negation 
of  a  sense  distinction  implies  universal  charlatanry  ;  and 
men  o^e  both  too  simple  and  too  astute  for  this  to  be 
possible.  Charlatans  ape  but  they  do  not  originate.  A 
counterfeit  implies  a  genuine  and  a  shammer  something 
to  sham. 

To  the  objective  miracles  there  is  no  such  psychic  side  ; 
they  are  due  to  misunderstood  physical  principles  merely .^ 
The  OdnjiffoliHshUd  or '' Descent  of  the  Thunder  God '*  is 
one  of  these.  He  descends  into  so  plebian  a  thing  as  a 
kettle  of  steaming  rice  ;  the  consequent  touch  of  thunder 
giving  the  rice  a  taste  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  gods.  The 
manner  of  performing  it  that  I  was  shown  was  as  follows. 

Upon  a  small  urn  was  placed  a  kettle  and  upon  the 
kettle  a  rice- steamer,  the  lid  so  set  on  as  to  leave  a  slit 
on  one  side.  A  young  acolyte  then  appeared  in  a 
supposed  white  robe,  his  hair  dank  from  the  bath  and 
his  whole  person  shivering  with  cold,  and  striking  a  spark 
from  some  flint  and  steel  proceeded  to  light  the  fire  and 
then  to  encourage  its  combustion  by  the  usual  finger- 
twistings,  scattering  of  salt,  prayer,  striking  sparks, 
and  brandishing  the  gohei  wand.  After  the  thing  was 
well  under  way  the  head  priest  advanced  to  perfect  the 
rite,  the  acolyte  falling  back  to  the  part  of  mute.  In 
keeping  with  the  good  man's  extreme  purity  his  finishing 
touches  were  very  simple.  The  principal  feature  was  the 
soundless  whistle  he  kept  up  through  his  pursed  lips. 
This  muttered  prayer  and  archaic  finger  charms  suggestive 
of  severe  traction  of  some  external  thing  toward  his  stomach, 
constituted  all  his  spell.  Then  he  squatted,  still  mutely 
whistling,  before  the  kettle  and  watched. 
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Ho  had  uut  luug  to  wait.  Suddenly  a  roar  rose  out 
of  the  hody  of  it  aud,  at  the  same  moment,  though  as 
I  noticed,  a  trifle  late,  the  priest's  owu  body  began  to  sway 
back  and  forth.  Steam  rose  synchronously,  and  then  after 
lasting  a  couple  of  seconds  the  roar  ceased.  The  roar  had 
marked  the  presence  of  the  Thiiuder-God. 

Press  of  business  the  piiest  gave  as  excuse  for  the 
shortuess  of  the  divine  visit.  But  indeed  we  were  very 
fortunate  it  seemed,  for  often  the  deity  does  not  deign  to 
descend  at  all,  being  otherwise  occupied.  Besides  if  every 
thing  be  not  perfectly  pure  he  refuses  to  come  on  couscien- 
tious  grounds. 

The  priest  averred  that  at  the  instant  of  possession, 
he  always  felt  a  violent  punch  in  his  stomach.  He  also 
said  that  the  swaying  of  his  body  was  to  induce  by 
symbolic  traction  the  presence  of  the  god.  To  sceptical 
eyes  it  had  seemed  to  follow  rather  than  precede  that  fact. 
The  slit  in  the  lid  has  been  suggested  as  capable  oi 
explaining  the  miracle,  could  it  only  talk  as  well  as  it 
can  roar. 

VU. 

By  far  the  most  wonderful  of  the  objective  miracles  is 
the  bringing  down  fire  from  heaven  by  simple  incantation. 
It  may  be  used  to  light  anything,  the  prehistoric  two 
sticks  preferably  for  purposes  of  warmth.  Not  being,  at 
the  moment,  in  need  of  caloric — it  was  seventy  five 
in  the  shade — the  miracle  was  performed  in  my  case 
upon  the  comparatively  vile  body  of  a  freshly  filled, 
unlighted  pipe. 

This  is  a  very  diflficult  miracle.  Indeed  even  when  it 
succeeds  it  is  scarcely  an  economical  method  of  starting 
one's  tobacco  day-dreams,  so  much  time  and  trouble  does  it 
-cost.  But  to  epicureans  who  hunt  new  sensations  and  to 
whom  the  one  meaning  of  the  word  dear  is  synonimous  with 
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round    it  till  he  reached  the  south  end,  where   he  turned, 
faced  the  kettle  and  repented  the  performance.     Continuing 
round  till   he   got   to   the  west  side  he  went  through  the 
thing  again  ;  and  so  on  east,  northwest,  southeast,  northeast 
and    southwest,    making  thus  at  least  a  half  circuit  between 
each   point.     All  this   was   most  particular ;   though    as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  orientation  of  the  points  was  hypothetical. 
This    constitued   the    simple    motif,    as   it   were.     No 
sooner   was    it   completed   than   he  started  on  it  again  with 
variati(»ns.      First  it  was  salt.      From  the  saucer  on  the 
stand   he   took  a    handful  of  this,  and   making  circuits   of 
the  kettle  as  before,  deposited  a  pinch  at  ench  of  the  compass 
points  in  their  turn,  digitating  with  the  free  hand  as  he  did  so. 
After  tliis  he  tossed  more  salt  into  the  air  at  each  of  the  four 
cardinal  points.    Then,  in  the  same  way,  he  made  the  rounds, 
striking  sparks  from  a  flint  and  steel ;   and  then  again  with 
the  (fohei'Wfiudj  exorcising  the  water  by  cuts  in  the  air  of 
imprecatory   violence.     Lastly  he  took  two  bamboo  fronds, 
one  in  each  hand,  and  circulating  as  before,  lushed  the  liquid 
and  then,  lifting  them    loaded    with    spray,   lashed   the    air 
above  his  head  ;    north,   stmth,  west,   east    and  then  again 
(fa  capo. 

To  this  boiling  shower-bath  there  seemed  no  end. 
Round  and  round  the  man  went  religiously  compassing  his 
points,  repeating  the  scalding  douche  at  each  with  ever- 
growing self-abandonment.  Up  to  this  last  act  he  had 
seemed  to  be  carrying  on  the  rite,  now  the  rite  seemed 
to  carry  him  on.  Still  circuit  after  circuit  he  made,  his 
exaltation  rising  with  each  fresh  dip,  till  at  last  he  was  as 
one  possessed,  scattering  the  scalding  water  not  only  over 
himself  but  over  all  the  innocent  by-standers  as  well  and 
gnmting  maniacally  as  he  lashed  out  with  the  fronds.  Higher 
and  higher  rose  the  pitch  till  nature  could  no  further  go,  and 
from  the  height  of  his  paroxism  he  all  at  (mce  collapsed 
into  a  lump  of  limp  rag  upon  the  ground.  The  others  rushed 
in  and  bore  him  away,  the  wilted  semblance  of  a  man. 


r 
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While  he  was  gone  to  prepare  himself  once  more  for  the 
world,  the  high-priest  explained  to  me  the  spirit  of  the  rite. 

The  moon,  it  seems,  is  the  cause  of  it  all ;  a  first  step 
in  elucidation,  to  follow  which  requires  less  stretch  of  the 
western  imagination  than  the  next  succeeding  one.  For  that 
lunacy  causing  body  is,  it  appears,  the  origin  of  water  ;  on 
the  luciM  a  non  principle,  we  must  suppose,  because  it  has 
none.  However  that  may  be,  the  spirit  of  water  resides  in  the 
moon ;  the  spirit  of  cold  water  be  it  understood,  the  spirit 
of  hot  water  being  in  Japanese  eyes  a  totally  difi'erent 
article.  For  a  Japanese,  cold  water  and  hot  water  are  quite 
•different  substances  with  different  names.  The  spirit  of 
hot  water  is  the  spirit  of  fire  and  rose  to  the  water  in  the 
cauldron  from  the  fire  below  at  the  moment  the  water  boiled. 

Now  just  as  there  are  veins  in  man's  body  and  fissures 
in  the  earth,  so  are  there  arteries  in  the  air  ;  and  to  each 
spirit  its  own  special  arteries.  When,  therefore,  the  spirit  of 
water  be  properly  besought,  it  descends  from  its  habitat  the 
moon  by  its  appropriate  paths  and  dispossesses  the  spirit  of 
fire,  which  sinks  back  again  to  the  charcoal  whence  it  came. 
And  of  course  the  hot  water  is  no  longer  hot. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  the  miracles,  the  result  is  worked 
to  easier  perfection  amid  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  an  irrelevant  scientific  detail  that  water  at  those 
attitudes  should  boil  at  a  lower  temperature. 

In  addition  to  the  lunar  action  on  the  boiling  water  the 
priest  himself  is,  I  was  told,  temporarily  possessed  by  the 
moou  spirit  and  so  rendered  insensible  to  the  heat,  which  as 
we  just  saw  does  not  exist.  This  should  make  assurance 
doubly  sure. 

When  the  man  returned,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind 
■once  more,  he  was  asked  whether  he  felt  the  heat  of 
the  water  during  the  ordeal.  He  replied,  that  sometimes 
he  did  and  sometimes  he  did  not ;  in  this  instance,  he  said, 
he  had  felt  nothing.  He  was  a  frail-looking  youth  of  extatic 
«ye,  evidently  a  good  **  subject  "  though  still  in  the  early 
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is  equivalent  to  the  Korean  ta  in  h^ta  and  t)io  honorific 
part  doa-vm-le  may  be  varied,  iucreased,  or  diminished,  just 
as  in  the  Korean  hAo,  hCL-si-o,  hd-dp-nai-ta^  hd-np-sini-nai' 
ta,  etc.,  or  the  Japanese  masxiy  de  fjozafmam,  etc.  Literally 
pian-doa  is  tlje  same  as  the  Japanese  o-kaijeri,  whilst  yi'ta- 
4(an  may  be  fitted  in  to  any  of  the  Japanese  expressions 
equivalent  to  i^  ^  or  f»l?  i^  and  derived  from  the 
Chinese. 

The  relative  pronoun  in  Burmese  is  expressed  by  the 
use  of  what  may  be  termed  a  participlo  ;  for  instance,  kanny- 
dhoa  In  "  a  j^ood  man;**  la-dhua-lu  *' tlie  come  man,*'  or 
**  the  man  who  has  come;"  lu(lu-dlii)  kaumj-dhi,  **  the  mnn  is 
good.*'  This  is  precisely  like  the  Korean  /•/  mraml  chota  (or 
cAosr)),  **  That  man  is  good,"  or  chuhin  sarnWy  **  a  good 
man." 

The  next  point  is  the  auxiliary  numerals,  whicli,  in 
Burmese,  are  not  only,  numeral  for  numeral,  almost  exactly 
the  same  in  meaning  as  the  Chinese  numerals,  but  in  many 
<;ases  are  also  very  similar  in  sound.  Except  in  so  far  as 
Japanese,  construction  and  all,  is  borrowed  from  Chinese, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  a  slave  to  auxiliary 
numerals  as  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  languages,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  primitive  or  non-Chinese  Korean.  As 
Mr.  Lowell  says  : — **  In  all  these  languages  a  noun  states, 
**  of  its  object,  quality,  not  qiiantity  :  to  express  the  latter 
*^  a  generic  noun,  also  quite  incapable  of  expressing 
*^  quality,  is  added  to  the  first."  In  order  to  illustrate  this 
point  of  auxiliary  numerals,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
take  a  few  of  the  Chinese  characters  pure  and  simple,  and 
compare  them  with  the  Burmese  words  of  similar  effect  and 
power.  These  characters  apply  equally  well  in  most  in- 
stances to  Japanese  and  Korean  of  the  mixed  kind  as 
spoken  now, 

ii.  n-ei ;  Burmese  h,  **a  chief ;"  to?m-///«*  ta-u,  equiva- 
lent, syllable  for  syllable,  to  jftA— j!i  :  ivei  pronounced  yi'i  in 
Wen  chow. 
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IFyi^t  tsOj  tsun  ;  Burmese  pa  [menDing  uncertain]^ 
applied  to  deities  and  ecclesiastics  :  linng-dji  ta-ba,  equiva> 
lent,  syllable  for  sylluble,  to  f^^— ]£. 

^t  vliengy  Burmese,  s/,  **  what  is  ridden  on :"  Ide  hna-zi^ 
equivalent,  syllable  for  syllable,  to  J^  i^  ^. 

ift  ViaOf  Burmese  ciaumj  and  cHaung,  **  a  line,"  **  a 
length ;"  lan-thoung-ciaung,  equivalent,  syllable  for  syllable,, 
to  55-H.18?;  ah  ta-ciaung,  equivalent  to  ^f— IS,  or  "*tR. 

The  Chinese  numerals  ^i  fx,  etc.,  are  often  inter- 
changeable with  tbe  above  two  Burmese  numerals. 

In  the  same  way  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  numerals 
for  **  what  in  round,"  **  what  is  flat,"  **  one  of  a  pair,'* 
**  a  space,"  **  a  time,"  **  a  brute-beast,"  **  a  man,"  etc.,  may 
be  compared  together.  There  is  even  a  vague  Burmese 
auxiliary  A'?/,  which  precisely  corresponds  with  the  Chinese 
koj  IB,  or  1^,  and  may  be  applied  to  things  which  readily 
admit  of  no  other  numeral  word  more  descriptive. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  inclined  to  make  merry  over  the  fact  that 
the  Burmese  have  occasionally  to  apply  the  auxiliary 
numeral  to  its  own  principle,  e,  g,  yiia  ta-yua,  **  village 
one  village;"  the  hien  ta-hien^''  **  wood  tree  one  tree, "^ 
etc.;  but  this  is  exceptional.  lu'Chinese  we  have  —  iftift^, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  almost  any  Chinese  numeral 
should  not  be  occasionally  reduplicated  in  the  same  way ; 
for  instance,  VAi^^  *' two  places  of  ill  fame,"  ^^/r  — W 
**  one  public  office." 

There  is,  however,  nothing  colloquial  either  in  Chinese, 
Japanese,  or  Korean,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  at  all  akin  to  the 
peculiar  Burmese  arrangement  by  which  capital  numbers  only^ 
such  as  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  have  the  auxiliary  number 
prefixed  plus  the  initial  a  :  thus  k'uetaloung  hnih-sa^ 
instead  of  hnihsae-loung  k\iet.  It  is  as  though  we  should 
say  in  Chinese  <fti0— +  instead  of  ^+ffltt  whenever  the 
number  is  capital.  Possibly  a  trace  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  graceful  Chinese  literary  expression  — -f5f — i^,  or 
*-t+^«,  or  #,,  or  -•g'^H. 
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Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  in  either  of  the  three 
other  '*  yellow  *'  languages  anything  at  all  akin  to  the 
•ctirious  Burmese  particle  a,  which,  besides  being  affixed 
to  nearly  all  words  used  as  nouns,  and  again  dropped 
according  to  the  position  of  the  noun  in  syutax,  exercises 
divers  indescribable  iufluences  in  other  miscellaueous  ways. 
Thus  mija  **  many,*'  viyadhi  **  are  many,"  mya-dhoa  lu 
^*  many  men,**  sayd  amya  **  a  many  teachers  *V  tkih 
•**  new,'*  a-Jiih  **  anew.**  Here  it  seems  almost  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  English  a.  Perhaps  the  Cantouese  a 
-applied  to  proper  names  is  sometimes  the  same  thing  in 
effect.  Thus  Mr.  Yong  Keu  would  be  familiarly  called 
A-Kem,  whilst  MSh-shdii  -^t^,  **  who,  *'  is  turned  into 
A-meh-shoii  H  -if  tt,  **  Mr.  What's-his-name.'*  Agaiu, 
Burmese  ei7ig  **  a  house,**  aeinq  **  a  house  [in  a  special 
sense] ,  **  a  sheath.**  In  many  respects  it  has,  as  a  prefix, 
the  same  apparent  effect  as  the  Chinese  ^  or  >^  as  a  suffix 
-or  diminutive  enclitic. 

Mr.  Loweirs  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  adjectives, 
which  in  Japanese,  Koreau,  and  Burmese  alike  are  very 
much  interchangeable  with  verbs,  do  uot  seem  to  be  quite 
accurate.  Surely  it  c^nuot  be  correct  to  say  that  **  when 
^*  used  either  qualifyingly  or  predicatively,  the  position 
'*  differs  from  the  Japanese  in  that  it  follows  where  the 
*'  Japanese  precedes  and  precedes  where  the  Japanese 
follows.**  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  qualifying  or  pre- 
dicative use  which,  with  us,  differentiates  the  adjective 
from  the  verb,  is  only  our  way  of  looking  at  the  question. 
The  Burmese  construction  seems  to  be  exactly  allied  to 
the  Korean  ;  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  verb  in 
either  language,  beyond  the  single  copula  hdta  in  Korean 
and  dhi  in  Burmese.  Kanmj  and  clw  are  the  two  roots 
meaning  **  good  '*  in  the  respective  languages;  hanivj-dld  is 
the  same  as  cho-tHy  and  hauny-dhoa  lu  is  the  same  us 
rho-h'in  saniui  or,  to  revert  to  Japanese,  as  the  particles  }io 
and   na  ;  as,  for  instance,  /.Y/ra  no  hako,  **  an  empty  box  ;'* 
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or,  again,  to  take  two  examples  from  Mr.  Chnmberlain's 
grammar,  Rikd  na  inu  desU  '<  It  is  an  intelligent  dog;"  Kmio 
inu  wa  tiko  desU^    "  This  dog  is  intelligent.*' 

There  certainly  is  nothing  in  either  Japanese  or  Korean 
at  all  akin  to  the  convenient  arrangement  by  which  many 
transitive  verbs  become  intransitive  by  the  simple  addition  of 
«a  aspirate,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  kya-dhi^  '*  falls  ;*'  ky*d'dhi, 
"  throws  down.*'  In  elegant  and  highly  literary  Chinese 
this  is  sometimes  worked  by  a  change  of  tone  :  sien  It 
•*  before,"  nen-chi  ^4l  **  to  precede  him  ;'*  k'i  U  **  to  ride," 
ki  ^  '*  a  mount,"  ''  a  rider.'*  In  this  latter  case  the  absence 
of  an  aspirate  suggests  a  sort  of  sympathy  in  Chinese  with 
the  Burmese  notion. 

In  spite  of  the  influence  of  Pali  upon  Burmese,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  language  is  essentially  monosyllabic. 
Mr.  Lowell  enters  into  the  question  what  **  monosyllabic  " 
really  means ;  but  this  is  a  question  which  I  have  also 
discussed  at  length  iu  other  papers,  and  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  go  into  again  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr. 
Lowell  places  Burmese  iu  a  midway  position  between 
Japanese,  where  ^'  chemical  union "  has  taken  place, 
and  Chinese  where  it  has  hardly  been  reached.  It  is 
curious  to  compare  the  examples  he  gives  with  the 
Chinese.  Kya-pyaWy  **  hear  speak  "or  **  tell,"  is  exactly 
the  Cantonese  (and  generally  Southern  Chinese)  konrf-t'eng 
mM,  the  pronoun  or  name  of  the  person  spoken  to 
coming  between  the  two  words  in  Chinese.  The  Japa- 
nese construction  of  kikasern  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  Burmese,  being  IK  M  or  fl  'r^,  which  again  is  almost 
precisely  the  Korean  mdt-hdta  or  "S"  j^.  In  all  three  in- 
stances it  will  be  observed  that,  as  compared  with  Chinese, 
the  two  words  ** make  hear,"  or  "cause  hear,"  or  **do 
words,"  are  transposed  iu  the  three  other  tongues.  So 
with  the  other  example  given;  na  Vaung,  **  ear  erect," 
**  to  erect  the  ear,"  or  **  listen,"  is  the  Chinese  i^l^  trans- 
posed.    Another   type   of  compound   is    synthetical,    thus 
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pyaw's'oy  equivalent  in  every  wny  to  the  Pekingese  %^ 
[tftfe]  t%.  Possibly  indeed  ptjaxc  is  lineally  connected  with 
^  and  «'o  with  ^. 

The  various  verbal  affixes,  having  the  efifect  of  our 
f*  moods,*'  are  much  the  same  in  Burmese  and  Japanese. 
But  k''ien^  as  in  Lonk-djien^  *'  wish  to  do,*'  besides  having 
the  effect  of  the  Japanese  tai  as  in  shitai,  has  also  the 
effect  of  turning  the  verbal  root  into  a  nouu  of  condition, 
or  in  short,  a  participle  or  gerund,  according  to  position. 
Fur  instance,  eing-Vaung,  **  house  establishing,*'  equivalent 
to  the  Chinese  tL%j  means  **  to  maiTy,"  and  evng-Vaung- 
djien  means  **  [ihe  fact  of]  marriage.**  It  is  precisely  the 
distinction  between  our  English  **  I  am  wanting,*'  *^  there  is 
'^  a  wanting  (or  a  wantingness  or  want)  that  I  have,"  and 
^^  I  am  a  wanting."  In  other  words,  the  English  ing  finds  its 
analogue  throughout  tbe  whole  gamut  of  the  Burmese 
ch'ien  or  k'ien. 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  I  must  clear  matters  np  by 
explaining  tbat  the  nigori  exists  in  Burmese  precisely  as 
it  does  in  Japanese ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  being  as  arbitrary 
in  one  language  as  in  the  other.  Also  as  in  Northern 
Chinese,  the  Burmese  ki  is  pronounced  nearly  like  the 
English  chi,  and  consequently  the  nigori  form  is  like  d^i. 
I  mention  the  fact  at  this  stage,  in  order  that  readers  may 
not  be  confused  by  the  fact  that  a  final  Burmese  syllable 
is  not  pronounced  like  the  same  syllable  when  not  final,  or 
rather  when  initial.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  nigori  or  '*  thickening  "  [Chinese  ^]  in 
Burmese  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  liowell.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  rather  that  it  would  have  been  remarkable, 
had  it  not  been  apparent  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Lowell's  paper 
that  he  was  merely  a  pleasant  and  thoughtful  writer,  with 
no  profound  knowledge  of  either  Burmese  or  Japanese.  The 
Burmese  tbemnelves  have  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  the 
nigori,  nor  have  they  any  means  of  expressing  the  transition 
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from  surd  to  souant  when  explained  to  them.  I  have  asked 
nearly  all  the  really  distinguished  European  Burmese- 
speaking  scholars  in  Burma  about  this  point;  but  few  if 
any  of  them  have  ever  seriously  remarked  its  existence  as  a 
factor  in  speech  classes,  and  none  have  been  able  to  express 
it  for  me  in  the  Burmese  tougue  or  to  get  a  Burman  to 
express  it.  Judson's  little  grammar,  however,  practically 
gives  the  rule  in  the  following  words: — 

"  There  is  another  permutation  of  perpetual  occur- 
**rence  which  may  be  thus  stated: — When  the  syllables 
**  are  in  juxtaposition,  so  as  to  form  one  word,  the  first  syllable 
'*  ending  in  a  vowel  (except  a  short)  or  a  nasal,  and  the 
'*  initial  letter  of  the  secoud  syllable  being  the  first  or  second 
'^  letter  [i,e,y  the  unaspirated  or  tenuis  and  the  aspirate, 
''  both  upper  series]  of  either  [Le,  any]  of  the  five  classes 
'*  of  consonants,  it  frequently  takes  the  sound  of  the 
*'  third  letter  [Le,  the  sonant]  of  the  same  class :  that  is 
'*  A;  and  A;' are  pronounced  as//,  s  and  s*  Asz^t  and  t' as 
**  d;  p  and p'  as  b,  Tims  na-kdhy  **  a  word,"  is  pronounced 
*^  sagdk,  and  en-tan,  *^  considerably,"  is  pronounced 
*^  endan.  But  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  this 
'^  general  rule  that  regard  to  the  coalescence  of  sounds 
"  as  exhibited  in  common  practice  is  recommended  as  the 
**  only  true  guide." 

Mr.  Lowell's  remarks  on  verbal  accidents  are  some- 
what summary.  The  tense  deuoted  by  mi  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  the  Korean  half  and  to  be  both  an  infinitive  aud 
a  future.  In  fact,  Judson*s  dictionary  gives  the  following 
example :  s' o-p'tjah-mi  a-ciaunfj  la-dld,  **  To  shall  decide 
reasou  he  came,"  or  '^He  came  to  decide  the  case."  This 
is  the  same  construction  as  the  Korean  mdl-hdl-su  epsoy  **  He 
is  without  the  withal  to  shall  explain."  Mr.  Lowell  does 
not  state  what  the  tense  of  probability  "  which  we  find 
in  Japanese"  really  in ;  but  Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  points 
out  clearly  upon  page  169  of  his  Colloquial  Japanese  that 
Europeans  have  misunderstood  the  difference  between  kimaml 

Vol.  zxi.-10 
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ka  "  Will  he  come/'  [or  **  Does  he  come  (to-morrow)'*] ,  and 
kimashd'ka  "Will  he  probably  come,"  or  "to  be  likely  to 
come?"  But  the  Burmese  can  ring  the  changes  on  many  a 
futnre  besides  mi.  Thns  thwa-hiten-mi,  ^*  he  "wWl  go  {before 
you);''  we-ifa-mif  **you-must-shallbuy  ;"  dHtiya-atan-hma'Si- 
ha-mi,  **  second-class-in  sit-shall.*'  There  is  no  improbability 
here.  Chase's  grammar  gives  an  (possibly  hereditarily  con- 
nected with  the  classicftlJapRnese  71  or  an  as  in  okan,  taben), 
an-mi,  lein-miy  etc.  There  is  also  a  form  in  latan  or  lattan. 
The  particle  did  does  not  necessarily  denote  the 
present  tense,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  example. 
Neither  does  the  particle  L  Both  of  them  are  assertive 
verbal  suffixes,  like  the  Japauese  u,  em  or  iru  (according 
to  conjugation),  and  may  be  either  present  or 
perfect.  But,  unlike  the  Japanese  assertive  or  certain 
present,  the  Burmese  certain  present  cannot  be  used 
as  a  futnre.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  dhi  and  t 
are  both  of  them  suffixes  to  nouns  as  well  as  to  verbs,  the 
former  being  the  nominative  and  the  latter  the  genitive 
particle.  Thus  anii-dhi  tha-go  yaik-dhi,  **  the  mother  beats 
the  child."  The  Koreans,  like  the  Japanese,  can  write 
in  three  ways,  either  by  using  pure  Chinete,  or  pure 
Korean,  or  by  using  a  mixture  of  chnrncter  and 
kana.  The  Koreans  only  use  the  mixed  style  in  school 
primers.  The  Koreau  school  books  would  represent 
the  above  sentence  in  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Korean 
en-mun  thus: — ^  ka  ^  i7  4T  •<»^>,  (substituting  Korean  for 
Roman  letters),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  pure  Burmese 
apart  from  Pali  should  not  be  written  in  Chine  se  character 
in  the  same  way.  The  colloquial  Korean  would  be  iini-ka 
ei'inkcsil  (or  chdsi/nl)  ttariia  or  ttnrio  (according  to  the 
rank  of  the  npoaker.)  It  is  remarktible  to  notice  how  near 
and  and  nni  are,  and  how  the  tsz  ^  of  the  Chinese  f.s:- 
sifi  ^My  becomes  did  and  tka  in  Korean  and  possibly  Burmese. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Burmese  have  a 
nominative  in   ka   (w/V/oWed   into  i/a)   besides   that  in  dhi, 
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just  as  the  Goreans  have  a  ka  as  well  as  an  i.  For 
instance:  ami-ga  ma-hoiik-bu  ^  mjatka,  s^o-le-i:  **  the 
mother  said  'not  so'  my  son/'  which  maybe  rendered 
in  Korean  or  mixed  Japanese  ^  ka  ^&TS^  to  hanashima- 
shitaf  with  due  substitutions  to  suit  each  language.  The 
Burmese  assertive  suffix  dhi  is  added  on  to  all  auxiliary 
verbs  unless  the  assertion  is  negative.  Thus  thwa-tJte-dhi 
**  goes  continues,"  or  **  he  is  still  going,"  thwa-hnaing-dhi, 
**goes  can,"  or  **  he  is  able  to  go,"  etc.  The  correspond- 
ing negative  assertions  would  be  mu'thwa-bu,  or  ma'thwa- 
hnainyy  **  he  is  not  going  (or  gone)"  **  he  cannot  go ;" 
or,  again,  ma-thica-dke,  **  he  is  not  yet  gone;"  this  last 
dhe^  here  tiifforV edy  corresponding  to  the  the  of  the  first 
example.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  with  Mr.  Lowell 
that  the  Burmese  have  two  negatives  [like  the  French 
7ie — pas]  :  ma  is  the  true  negative ;  thus,  tna  wen  ya, 
**  do  not  enter,"  or  **  not  enter  must,"  whilst  bu  is, 
as  Mr.  Lowell  himself  elsewhere  says,  an  indefinite 
past. 

The  Japanese  past  in  ta  is  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  be  a  corruption  of  te-arn.  So  high  an  authority  cannot 
be  lightly  questioned,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  also  lineally 
connected  with  the  Korean  t  or  yet,  thus  Korean  hdno^ 
hdyetso  ;  Japanese  ikimastl,  ikiniaahita.  Both  of  them  cor- 
respond in  a  measure  with  the  Burmese  past  particle 
hyif  e,g,  la-byi  **  have  come." 

It  is  true  that  Burmese  does  not  seem  to  be  strong  in 
subjunctives  and  conditionals  ;  however,  a  scientific  gram- 
mar of  Burmese,  akin  to  the  splendid  Japanese  grammars  of 
Mr  Aston  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  yet  to  be  constructed. 
Meanwhile  I  must  protest  against  such  enigmatical,  bare, 
and  consequently  unanswerable  statements  iis  the  following 
made  by  Mr.  Lowell  : — **  Nor  has  the  Burmese  subjunc- 
**  tive  reached  the  Japanese  cohesion.  Conjunctions  by 
**  courtesy  but  domoustratives  in  truth  suffice  for  the 
**  relation." 
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The  double  interrogative  form  of  Burmese  is  really 
remarkable,  aud  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Korean.  Le  is  the  interrogative 
particle  when  a  general  question  is  asked,  and  la  when- 
it  is  categorical  or  specific.  Thus,  la-hyi-la?  **has  [he] 
come*'  ?     Ami'le  "  [your]  name.'* 

On  honorifics  Mr.  Lowell  is  sketchy  and  vague.  The 
Japanese  by  means  of  the  prefixes  o  and  go  ^,  and  the 
polite  adjunct  numij  adding  an  occasional  goza  99M  for 
special  politeness,  are  practically  in  the  same  plight  as  the 
Koreans  with  their  o,  ,n-o,  sip-ne-ta,  etc.,  which  can  be 
piled  on  to  the  verb  root  ad  libitum.  The  Burmese 
tldJVf  as  pointed  out  above,  corresponds  to  the  Japanese 
(>  or  ffo  and  Korean  si,  whilst  mu  can  be  added  to 
the  verb.  Thus,  mieudji  yauk-daw  mu-btji,  "governor 
has  arrived,"  may  be  compared  with  the  Japanese 
d'san  o-hii/eri-7iasaiwashita  ;  here  mien  is  a  ruler  of  any 
kind,  from  king  to  prefect;  fjfyi  or  dji,  the  nifjoii'ed 
form  of  kyi  or  chij  has  the  effect  of  the  Japanese  san ;  o  is 
equal  to  daiVj  and  masfc  is  equal  to  mn.  The  Korean  would 
be  nim-kiin-i  tora  hayet-simnetn,  or  some  such  equivalent 
expression :    the   Chinese   or   essential   part   being  merely 

Such  double  negatives  in  Burmese  as  ma-pyaiv-ma's'o 
are  precisely  the  same  as  the  Chinese  ^"f^tf ,  or  our 
*'no7'  spoke  nor  uttered  cry,"  and  do  not  merit  Mr.  Lowell'^ 
derision.  Here  I  may  mention  an  extraordinary  delusion 
of  all  European — t.f'.Englisli — students  of  Burmese,  which 
It'ads  them  to  imagine  a  t  before  every  Burmese  8  ;  thus 
fsawhwa  for  scmhwa,  and  htso  for  h'o  [possibly  lineally 
eounected  with  the  Chinese  tfi] .  Mr.  Lowell  follows  this 
absurd  system  throughout.  The  initial  h  is  also  vicious, 
for  the  aspirate  in  such  words  as  htiy  hka,  hpan,  comes 
after  the  consonant,  and  the  words  are  t'l,  k'a,  p'an : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aspirate  in  hnai7i(/  hma,  hie, 
comes    before    the   liquid   or   nasal.      The   whole   of   the 
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Anglo-Burman    orthography    is     ia    a    dreadful    state   of 
J  amble,    aud,    like    the    grammar,    requires    a    thorough 
overhauling. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  construction  of 
Burmese  syntax  is  not  much  nearer  to  that  of  Japanese 
than  Mr.  Lowell  supposes.  There  are  two  initial  particles 
(/d  and  yd,  which  correspond  very  fairly  with  the  Japanese 
wa  and  ga,  whilst  the  book  final  le-dJd  seems  to  answer 
in  every  reasonable  way  to  the  rounding-ofif  word  nari. 
In  Korean  hdta  does  the  same  duty,  either  pure  or  forming 
part  of  another  verb.  The  Burmese  sentence  selected  by 
Mr.  Lowell  for  illustration  will  turn  into  very  fair  Chinese, 
Korean,  or  Japanese.  Thus  ye  kyu'thaw'k'a  la-pyaw-ba^ 
word  for  word  fli  [or  7j<.]  'f^W^t^H;  in  Japanese,  ame 
furu  told  [)d  wa]  kikashlte  kiulaaai ;  or  in  Korean 
})i  ol'ttae  indl-hdyera.  At  this  distance  from  Japan  and 
Korea,  with  no  good  books  to  refer  to,  I  caunot  be 
sure  of  constructing  very  accurate  sentences  in  those 
languages,  of  which  my  knowledge  is  imperfect ;  but 
the  effort  is  at  least  adequate  to  exhibit  the  almost 
complete  identity  of  construction  which  reigns  between 
them. 

Mr.  Lowell  says  that  ^'the  Burmese  in  the  matter 
^*  of  clause  construction,  holds  a  middle  course  between 
'*  the  everlasting  Japanese  sentence  and  the  choppy  Chinese 
**  one."  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  suspend  the  attention 
for  so  long,  but  in  colloquial  it  appears  to  me  that  Burmese 
is  just  as  ** choppy"  as  Chinese.  And  I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  so.  French  is  remarkably  ** choppy"  in  its 
style  as  compared  with  the  (to  us)  intolerable  suspeusive- 
ness  of  Germau,  and  it  is  one  of  the  charms  of  French  to 
all  nations  that  the  sentences  are  pithy  and  short.  On 
what  principle  should  one  of  the  following  sentences  be 
preferred  iu  style  to  the  other?  ** 'J 'he  French  troops  have 
^*  arrived.  The  German  general  is  away.  Seeing  this, 
^'  the  English  general  declines  to  discuss  business  with  the 
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*•  French  geueral.  The  English  Queen  is  angry.  The 
<*  German  Emperor  says  the  German  general  alone  is  at 
*'  fault,  because  it  was  agreed  that  no  action  should  be 
**  taken  by  English  or  Germans  alone.'*  **The  Queen  of 
'*  England  is  angry  because  the  Engh'sh  general,  on  the 
*•  ai'rival  of  the  French  troops,  declined  to  diecuss  business 
**  witli  the  French  general  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
**  German  general ;  but  the  German  Emperor  says  that 
**  the  German  general"  [etc.  as  above] .  This  painful 
suspensiveness  of  German  and  Japanese;  is  only  painful 
to  those  whose  thoughts  are  trained  to  run  in  a  different 
mould.  The  mere  fact  of  a  language  being  spoken  in  a 
given  way  is  ipso  facto  proof  that  that  is  the  clearest  way  for 
the  native  spenker.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  **  choppiness  " 
is  either  essentially  inferior  to  or  easier  than  suspensive- 
ness;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  choppiness  must  be  easier  ta 
foreign  speakers  of  choppy  languages  than  snspensiveness 
(unless  that  suspeusivencss  is  in  the  same  mould  as  the 
snspensiveness  of  the  foreign  speaker's  own  language), 
for  the  simple  reason  that  choppiness  must  be  the  more 
antique  style  of  the  two,  because  it  consists  of  the  frag- 
ments out  of  which  the  more  developed  suspensiveness  is 
composed,  and  high  development  in  a  given  direction 
is  quite  a  separate  question  from  superiority,  which 
after  all  means  popularity,  and  always  must  mean  so  in 
languages. 

It  is  more  true  of  Mr.  Lowell  to  say  that  Burmese 
stands  midway  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the 
matter  of  tonic  sounds.  This  has  been  explained  by  me 
at  length  in  the  philological  essay  above  referred  to. 
As  to  his  concluding  statement  that  Burmese,  Mancbu, 
Korean,  and  Japanese  all  differ  in  root- words,  I  shall 
shew  in  my  next  paper  that  a  very  large  number  of 
Burmese  root-words  closely  resemble  Chinese  root-words 
of  similar  meaning.  As  I  have  already  shewn  this  of 
Japanese,  to  this  extent  Burmese  root-words  and  Japanese 
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root-words  are  not  so  puzzlingly  difii'erent  as  Mr.  Lowell 
thinks.  Ashe  correctly  says:  **In  more  ways  than  one 
Burmese  faintly  suggests  Chinese."  I  think  there  can 
he  no  question  tliat  they  come  from  the  same  old  common 
stock,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  this  so  soon  as 
I  shall  have  examined  Burmese  more  closely. 


[  152  ] 


ESOTERIC  SHINTO. 


Part  II. 


By  Percival  Lowell,  Esq. 


[Head  March  8th,  1893.] 


Incarnations. 
I. 

The  miracles,  as  I  have  hinted,  are  performed  largely  with 
an  eye,  at  least  one  eye,  to  the  public.  To  drench  oneself  with 
scalding  water  or  to  saunter  unconcernedly  across  several 
yards  of  scorching  coals  are  not  in  themselves  feats  that 
lead  particularly  to  heaven,  difficult  as  they  may  be  to  do. 
Esoterically  regarded  they  are  rather  tests  of  the  proficiency 
already  attained  in  the  Way  of  the  Gods  than  portions  of  that 
way  needing  actually  to  be  traversed.  The  real  burning 
question  in  the  matter  is  whether  the  believer  be  pure  enough 
to  perform  them  pleasurably.  To  establish  such  capability 
to  one's  own  satisfaction  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the 
wonder  of  an  open-mouthed  multitude  in  the  second,  are 
the  objects  the  pious  promoters  have  in  view. 

Not  so  the  incaruatious.  They  too,  indeed,  serve  a 
double  purpose.  But  whereas  they  are,  like  the  miracles, 
measures  of  the  value  of  the  purity  of  the  man,  they  are 
also  practical  mediums  of  exchange  between  the  human 
spirit  and  the  divine.  Foregone  for  directly  profitable 
ends,  loss  of  self  is  the  necessary  price  of  an  instant 
part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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Perbaps  tke  most  startling  thing  about  these  Japanese 
divine  possessions  is  their  number ;  unless  it  be  that  being 
so  numerous  they  should  have  remained  so  long  unknown.' 
Bat  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  what  no  one  is  iuterested 
to  reveal  may  stay  a  long  while  hid.  With  quite  Anglican 
etiquette  the  Japanese  never  thought  to  introduce  their  divine 
guests  and  their  foreign  ones  to  each  other.  Once  introduced 
the  two  must  have  met  at  every  turn.  Indeed  the  shadowy 
forms  of  this  spirit  world  remind  one  of  the  ghost-like 
£gures  in  certain  pictures,  fancifully  hidden  in  the  outlines 
of  more  familiar  shupes,  till,  by  some  chance  divined, 
they  start  out  to  view  to  remain  ever  after  the  most 
conspicuous  things  there. 

Thoroughly  religious,  the  possessions  are  not  in  the 
least  hierarchic.  In  theory  esoteric  enough,  in  practice  they 
are,  iu  the  older  sense  of  that  word,  profane.  For  god- 
possession  is  no  perquisite  of  the  priests.  It  is  freely  permitted 
to  all  the  sufficiently  pure.  It  is  sanctioned  and  guided  by 
the  church  but  indulged  in  by  the  pious  generally.  Indeed 
if  ease  of  intercourse  be  any  proof  of  relationship  the  Japan- 
ese people  certainly  make  good  their  claim  to  direct  descent 
from  their  gods.  For  they  pass  in  and  out  of  the  world 
beyond  as  if  it  were  part  of  this  one  below. 

Purity  is  the  one  pre-requisite  to  divine-possession,  and 
though  to  acquire  sufficient  purity  bo  an  art  it  is  an  art  patent 
rather  iu  the  older  nnindividualized  sense  of  the  word. 
Anyone  who  is  pure  may  give  lodgment  to  a  god  just  as 
any  plutocrat  may  entertain  modern  royalty.  The  gods  are 
no  respecters  of  persons.  They  condescend  to  visit 
wherever  due  preparation  is  made  for  them.  It  is  the  host's 
house  not  the  host  that  is  to  them  the  important  matter. 
Indeed  the  presence  of  the  host  himself  is  graciously  dis- 
pensed with.  The  man's  mind  must  liave  been  vacated  of  all 
meaner  lodgers,  including  himself,  before  the  god  will  deign 
to  habit  it,  but  who  the  man  is  is  immaterial.  Such  humble 
folk  as  barbers  and  fishmongers  are  among  the  most 
favored  entertainers  of  divinity. 
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But  the  social  standiug  of  the  god,  oii  the  other 
hand,  is  a  most  material  point  in  the  matter.  For 
mere  aHSOciation  with  the  supernatural  is  not  ia 
Japan  liecessarily  a  question  of  piety  or  even  of  impiety. 
Often  it  is  pure  accident.  To  become  possessed  by  a 
devil,  of  which  bewitchment  by  a  fox  is  the  commonefit 
form,  may  be  so  purely  an  act  of  that  devil  that  no  blame 
beyond  carelessness  attaches  to  the  unfortunate  victim. 
Religion  far  from  claims  sole  intercourse  with  the  unseen. 
What  religion  does  claim  is  the  abihty  to  admit  one  to  the  very 
best  heaveuly  society.  For  to  say  uothing  of  mere  auimal 
spirits  there  are  nil  grades  in  gods,  good  gods  aud  bad  gods,, 
great  gods  and  little  ones.  lutimacy  with  the  most  desirable 
diviuities  is  the  privilege  to  which  the  church  holds  the  keys* 

CapuLiliLy  tu  cuuuuuiie  is  thus  iu  a  general  way 
endemic,  much  as  salvation  is  held  to  be  in  some  places,  or 
infant  damnation  in  others.  To  Japanese  thought  the  gods 
are  immanent  iu  everything.  Unsuspected  as  such  presence 
be  by  foreigners,  to  the  people  themselves  the  gods  are  as 
real  as  they  are  numerous,  which  is  saying  a  vast  deaL 
After  due  introduction  tu  their  augustuesses  one  is  tempted 
to  include  them  in  the  census  and  to  consider  the  population 
of  the  empire  as  composed  of  natives,  globe-trotters  and  gods. 

The  gods  resemble  the  globe-trotters  in  this,  that  both 
are  a  source  of  profit  to  the  people.  For  fiudiug  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  superhuman,  the  Japanese 
early  turned  the  intimacy  to  practical  account.  They  im- 
portuned these  their  relatives  for  that  of  which  men  stand 
most  ill  need,  the  curmg  of  disease.  Out  of  this  arose  a 
national  school  of  diyinopathy. 

Civilized  cousins  of  the  medicine  men  of  North  America 
and  of  the  shamans  of  savage  tribes  the  world  over,  the 
Japanese  practitioners  difl'er  from  other  ntembei-s  of  the 
profession  in  tiie  widespread  popular  character  uf  their  crafl. 
For  though  all  the  practitioners  are  rehgious  men,  all  prie«t& 
are    not  practitioners.     The  regular    religious  cotirse  aud 
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the  divine  medical  school  both  hold  of  tlie  same  Alma 
Mater,  the  Church,  but  otherwise  they  are  distinct.  Gra- 
duates of  the  one  may  or  may  not  be  graduates  of  the 
other.  Perhaps  the  two  might  with  more  exactness  be 
described  as  internes  and  exterues,  for  they  differ  rather  in 
relation  to  the  world  than  in  relation  to  their  pursuit. 

These    doctors    of     divinity     are    thus     divided    into 
two    classes,    priests    and    lay    practitioners.      The   latter 
are   the  more  numerous.     Nowadays,  when  everything  is 
reduced    to   a   bureaucratic    system,  both    classes    receive 
regular    diplomas,  without    which    they    are    not    allowed 
to  practise.     Nominally   they  are  not  allowed  to  practise 
with  them,  for  in  the  certificates  no  mention  is   mnde  of 
the   special   object   for   which   the   certificates    are   issued, 
lu  them  permission  is  granted  merely  to  perform  prayer, 
which  comprehensive  phrase  covers  a  multitude  of  pious  acts. 
The  reason   the  certificates  read  so   beantifnlly  vague 
is  not  that  religion  conceives   her    esoteric  cults   to  be  so 
profoundly  secret,  but  that   the  Government  imagines  them 
to  be  barbarous  because  supposed  not  to  be   in   keeping 
with    foreign    manners    and     customs.      At  the  same  time 
the    paternal  powers   that    be    dare    not    proscribe    them 
altogether.     The  fact  is  they  are  both  tuo  Japanese  to  be 
countenanced  and  too  Japanese  to  be  suppressed ;  so  the 
authorities  wink  at  their  practice.     The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment  is    in   more    matters    than    this    one   in    much     the 
same   awkward    state    of  mind  as  the    Irish  legislator  who 
declared     himself     to     be     '*  for    the    bill    but     agin     its 
enforcement." 

Except  for  a  difference  in  degree,  the  principal  distinc- 
tion between  the  priests  who  practise  and  the  practising 
lay  brethren  lies  in  the  professional  or  avooitional  character 
of  their  performance.  The  priests,  of  course,  have  no  other 
business  than  to  be  pious,  and  to  be  temporarily  a  god  is  an 
easy  extension  to  being  perpetually  godlike.  The  lay 
brethren  practise  only  as  an  outside  calling,   each   having 
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his  muodane  trnde  to  boot.  The  above-mentioned  barber 
for  example  besides  iiidaatriously  sIiaviDg  man,  woman  and 
vchild — this  detail  of  the  toilet  being  uu restricted  in  Japan — 
was  able  to  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  business  as  a  popular 
other-world  physician.  He  made  no  analogue  of  the  European 
barber  surgeon  of  times  gone  by.  No  particular  pursuit  has 
a  prefereuce  of  tiie  divine  practice  ;  barbers  being  no  better 
-than  other  folk  in  the  eyes  of  the  god.  A  divinopathist*8 
earthly  trade  may  be  anything  under  heaven.  Plastering 
^nd  clerking  in  a  wine  shop  are  among  the  latest  specimen 
occupations  I  have  met  with  of  men  thus  cugaged  in  business 
'both  with  this  world  and  the  next. 

Diviiiopathy    has  certaiuly  ouo  great  advantage  over 

other    schools  of    mediciue  :  by   the   very  preparation  for 

healing    others   the   physician    incidentally    heals   himself 

For  the  mere  qualification   to  be  a  practitioner  is  itself  a 

,preventive  to    earthly  ills  ;  much  as   vaccination  precludes 

-small-pox.     The  only  question  might  be   whether  the  cure 

be  not  worse   than   the   complaint.     After  an   account   of 

•the  rigid  self-discipline  to  be  undergone  before  a  diploma 

be  possible  and  then   largely   kept  up  for  it  to  continue  in 

force,    I   think    it    will    seem     uncommonly    open    to    the 

'doubt.     Yet    there    are  plenty  of   men  who    lead  this  life 

•of  daily  hardship  and  renunciation  for  the  explicit   purpose 

of    enjoying    the     life   they  renounce;  just   as    many   an 

invalid   will  give  up  all  that  makes  life  worth   living  for 

the  sake  of  living  the  undesirable  residue  longer. 

The  character  of  the  company  sought  is  what  renders 
such  self-mortification  necessary.  It  is  only  for  really 
good  heavenly  society  that  groat  discomfort  need  be 
undergone.  Inferior  gods  permit  intimacy  on  much 
easier  terms.  Ordinary  ichiht,  or  fortune-tellers,  for 
instance,  whose  deities  rank  much  lower,  go  through  no 
such  severe  preparation.  Gods  of  high  rank  stand  as 
much  ou  their  dignity  as  men.  I  remember  once  a  very 
superior  person,  as  gods  go,  who  grew  quite  angry  because 
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I  asked  him  a  question  he  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  answer, 
although  he  had  descended  ou  purpose  to  impart  im formation, 
and  told  me,  very  up  and  down,  to  go  to  Inmismna,  the 
god  of  agriculture,  for  trivialities  of  the  sort. 

But  although  it  be  a  good  thing  to  take  care  of 
oneself,  the  chief  employment  with  the  doctors  in  this 
as  in  more  earthly  schools  of  medicine  is  the  cure 
of  other  people.  Tbe  higher  practitioners  hold  office  hours- 
in  the  temple  and  prescribe  for  patients  on  application. 
The  less  exalted  receive  at  home  and  also  pay  divine 
calls  on  the  sick,  bringing  their  paraphernalia  with  them.. 
As  with  earthly  systems,  the  itinemut  or  stationary  character 
of  the  doctor  depends  both  upon  his  rank  and  upon  the 
rank  of  the  patient.  The  customary  honorarium  for  a  visit 
is,  I  am  professionally  informed,  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar.  This  alwa3's  takes  the  form  of  a  gratuity  and  is 
never  expected  of  the  poor.  When  it  is  considered  that  a 
Japanese  dollar  is  worth  but  two-thirds  of  our  own,  the  fee 
does  not  seem  excessive  considering  the  divine  character 
of  the  physician.  But  to  have  any  marketable  value 
at  all,  even  of  an  honorary  kind,  is  a  great  thing.  It  very 
nearly  disposes  off-hand  of  such  scepticism  as  would  doubt 
the  reality  of  revelation  when  a  single  afternoon's  worth 
of  it  is  held  so  high.  Here  again  appears  strikingly  the 
relative  value  of  the  personage  ;  the  price  an  ichiko  charges 
to  be  possessed  being  but  five  cents  a  head  per  god. 

The  investment  in  either  case  should  be  satisfactory  ; 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  higher  gods  ;  for  the  pre- 
scription is  at  once  divine  and  direct.  The  god  practically 
always  descends  on  application  and  vouchsafes  his  opinion 
as  to  the  cure  of  the  complaint.  Of  course  his  prescriptions 
are  religiously  followed  and,  if  report  speak  truth,  with 
an  unusually  large  percentage  of  success.  Any  and  all 
diseases  are  thus  cured  on  presentation,  subject  only 
to  the  willingness  of  the  god.  This  proviso  satisfactorily 
explains  the  few  unfortunate  failures. 
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Diviue-possession  is  not  limited  in  its  applications  to 
the  curing  of  disease.  Naturally  the  diviue  opinion  is  quite 
as  valuable  ou  other  snbjeots  as  on  medicine,  and  is  con- 
sequently quite  as  much  in  demand.  From  the  nature  of 
the  gods  themselves  to  the  weather  for  the  comiug  month, 
anything  a  man  may  want  to  know  is  thus  enquired  about 
of  deity.  Due  care  only  must  be  exercised  to  grade  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  to  tiie  importance  of  the  gods. 
Mere  fortune-telling  is  no  part  of  true  religion.  Questions 
of  cures  and  of  creed  alone  are  dignified  enough  for 
the  church ;  cures  and  comiug  cataclysms  for  the  pilgrim 
^Inbs.  For  mere  social  complications  the  ichih)  is  the 
person  to  interview. 

Owing  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  Shinto  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  twelve  centuries  ago,  and  then 
upon  the  revival  in  these  latter  days  of  the  old  Japanese 
spirit,  the  practice  of  divine-possession  is  in  a  somewhat 
mixed  state.  Terms,  like  Hifojat  not  pure  Shinto,  have  come  to 
be  employed  side  by  side  with  terras  that  are.  Words  like 
gyoja  belong  to  what  is  called  Ryobu  Shinto  or  simply 
Ryobu,  **  Both,"  meaning  a  mixture  of  both  Shintd 
and  Buddhism  ;  for  during  the  middle  ages,  there 
arose  this  hybrid,  in  whose  hands  many  of  the  old 
customs,  and  notably  this  one  of  god-possession  were  pre- 
served. Since  the  revival  the  liyobuists  have  nearly  all  been 
alliliated  again  with  Shinto.  Besides  the  liyobu  possessions, 
there  are  some  Buddhist  ones.  That  these  show  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  having  all  originally  been  Shinto  I  shall  try  to  show 
later.  As  present  it  will  be  hotter  to  give  an  account,  as  it 
appears  to-day,  of  the  divine  act  of  possession,  before  taking 
up  the  question  of  the  mundane  possession  of  the  act. 

II. 

^^//*V»  translated,  means  **  a  man  of  austerities  ";  and 
heaven  is  witness  that  he  is.  Short  of  actual  martyrdom  I 
can   imagine  few  thornier   paths   to  perfection.     He    would 
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seem  to  need  a  cast  iron  constitution  to  stand  the  strnin 
he  cheerfully  puts  upou  it.  l^lven  to  be  a  shinja  or 
•'believer,'*  where  a  much  less  strenuous  regimen  is  re- 
quired, strikes  the  unregenerate  as  the  personification  of 
the  iiustere.  Though  shinja  means  modestly  only 
**  a  believer,"  the  amount  of  works  this  simple  believer  must 
perform  before  his  faith  is  enough  to  be  accepted  would  appal 
most  people. 

And  yet  it  all  sounds  so  simple  too.  For  the  one 
thing  needful  to  insure  divine- possession  is  purity.  If  you 
are  pure,  that  is  blank,  enough,  you  can  easily  give 
habitation  to  a  god.  Now  some  men  are  born  purer  than 
others,  but  none  are  by  nature  quite  pure  enough.  Addi- 
tional vacuity  must  somehow  be  acquired,  the  amount 
varying  not  only  with  the  man  but  with  the  rank  of  the 
god  by  whom  he  desires  to  be  possessed.  To  reach 
this  state  of  mental  nonentity  is  the  object  of  the  austerities 
too). 

The  curriculum  has  this  in  common  with  more  secular 
ones,  that  whoso  goes  in  at  the  one  end  usually  comes 
out  at  the  other,  unless  he  tires  of  protracted  austerity  and 
quits  in  the  middle.  The  fact  that  so  many  graduate 
shows  that  no  extraordinary  capacity  is  required  to  do  so  ; 
unless  indeed  the  word  bo  used  in  its  negative  sense. 
Plodding  perseverance  is  what  wins  the  day.  For  the  course 
is  momentarily  most  ar<Uiou8  and  momentously  long. 

To  the  purification  of  the  spirit  the  road  lies 
through  the  cleansing  of  the  body.  To  this  end  the  two 
chief  exercises  are  washing  (siU(/ijo)  and  fasting  (danjihi)^ 
Unlimited  bathing  with  most  meagre  meals  ;  such  is  the 
backbone  of  the  regimen.  The  external  treatment  being  the 
more  important  of  the  two  claims  notice  first. 

Washing  is   the   most   obvious  kind  of  purification  the 
world  over.    C/leanliness,  we  say,  is  next  to  godliness  ;  though 
at    times    in    individual   specimens   the   two   seem  none  too 
close.     But  in  Japan   cleanliness   very  nearly    is  godliness. 
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This  charming  compatibility  is  due  possibly  to  the  godliness 
being  less,  but  certainly  chiefly  to  the  cleanliness  being 
more. 

Even  secularly  the  Japanese  are  super  naturally 
cleanly.  Every  day  of  their  lives  forty  millions  of  people 
parboil  like  one.  Nor  do  they  hurry  themselves  in  the 
act.  The  nation  spends  an  inordinate  amount  of  its 
time  in  the  nationnl  tub ;  as  becomes  pecuniarily  ap- 
parent when  you  hire  a  man  by  the  day  or,  stranger  yet,  by 
the  job.  You  are  tempted  at  times  to  suppose  your  toiler 
continuously  teuing  or  tubbing.  Doubtless  such  totality 
is  due  to  emotional  exaggeration  on  your  part,  but  it  is 
beyond  prejudice  that  he  soaks  in  his  tub  a  good  working 
minority  of  his  time. 

When  it  comes  to  religious  matters  it  really  seems  as 
if  the  estimable  quality  were  carried  to  its  iuevitable  defect. 
For  from  a  pardonable  pastime  bathing  here  becomes  an 
all-engrossing  pursuit.  The  would-be  ffyoja  spends  his 
waking  life  at  little  else,  and  he  sleeps  less  than  most  men 
at  that.  Not  only  is  it  his  bouudeu  duty  to  bathe  six 
appointed  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  he  should 
also  bathe  as  often  as  he  may  between.  The  more  he 
bathes  the  better  he  becomes. 

Now  if  he  simply  soaked  in  a  hot  water  tub  as  his 
profane  friends  do  this  might  be  merely  the  exstatic 
height  of  dissipation.  But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
No  gentle  parboiling  is  his  portion;  perpetual  gooseflesb 
rather  is  his  lot.  For  in  his  case  not  even  an  amelioration  of 
nature  is  allowed.  Whatever  the  season  of  the  year  his 
ablutions  must  be  made  in  water  of  untempered  temperature, 
fresh  from  the  spring ;  in  winter  a  thing  of  cold  comfort  indeed 
(hamjtjo,)  What  is  more  he  takes  this  uncongenial  applica- 
tion in  the  mode  to  produce  the  most  poignant  effect — with 
the  shock  of  a  shower-bath. 

Esotcrically  there  arc  grades  in  the  cleansing  capabili- 
ties of  shower-baths.     For  him  who  would  roach  the  height 
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of  parity  the  correct  thing  is  to  walk  ander  a  waterfall 
and  be  soused.  This  luxury  is  of  course  ouly  to  be  had 
in  the  hills.  lu  default  of  a  waterfall^  a  douche  from  a 
dipper  will  do.  But  on  religious  grounds  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  A  souse  by  a  stream  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  a  self-sousing. 

Mau-made  methods  are  imperative  in  town  owing 
to  the  lack  of  natural  ones,  which  is  one  reason  why 
the  hills  are  the  proper  habitat  for  novitiates  to  the  higher 
life.  In  the  good  old  days  such  habitat  was  a  necessity,  not 
that  men  were  less  pure  then  but  on  the  contrary  that  they 
strove  to  become  yet  purer.  When  gyojas  were  gyojas,  they 
were  anchorites  pure  aud  simple.  They  dwelt  as  hermits 
among  the  hills,  seeing  no  man  by  the  space  of  three 
years,  and  reducing  themselves  as  near  as  might  be  to 
a  complete  state  of  nature  of  the  inoffensive  kind  ;  the 
herbiveroas  not  the  carnivorous  variety  of  animal,  as  their 
diet  will  show.  After  they  had  thus  become  quite 
detached  from  all  that  specially  constitutes  humanity, 
they  returned  to  the  world  to  live  hermetically  in 
the  midst  of  it,  repairing  again  at  suitable  seasons 
to  mountaineering  meditation.  Such  were  the  men 
who  opened,  as  the  consecrated  phrase  is,  Ontak^i 
that  is  who  first  succeeded  in  reaching  its  sacred 
summit. 

But  gyojas  have  deteriorated  with  the  world  as  large. 
They  are  far  from  being  wbat  they  were,  so  far  that  a 
conscientious  man  hardly  feels  that  he  has  the  right  to 
call  himself  a  yyoja  at  all,  as  one  of  the  class  humbly 
informed  me.  He  blushed,  he  said,  when  he  thought  of  the 
austerities  of  the  olden  time.  A  modern  yyoja  was  httle 
more  austere  than  a  shmja  who  made  his  summer  pilgri- 
mages when  he  could.  This  was  perhaps  a  gloomy  view 
to  take  of  the  situation,  for  one  usually  finds  the  past 
not  so  superior  to  the  present  as  report  represents.  But, 
even  at  its  worst  it  would  seem  only  a  case  for  professional 

Vol.  z\  1.-11 
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sympAthy.  For  whatever  the  regimen  may  have  been  there 
is  at  all  events  euongh  severity  left  to  satisfy  any  decent 
desire  for  self-martyrdom. 

That  mountains  should  be  deemed  peculiarly  advisable 
spots  from  which  to  enter  another  world  is  not  unnatural. 
Their  inclinations  rendering  them  incapable  of  cultivation,  they 
rise  superior  to  the  distractions  of  life.  Offered  no  more 
companionable  objects  than  rocks,  trees  and  grass,  the  dweller 
there  may  the  more  effectively  meditate  himself  into  inanity. 
Uigogged  by  suggestion  the  mind  finds  it  easier  to  lapse,  and 
the  man  eventually  to  exist  on  the  border-land  of  trance.  But 
AS  it  is  not  convenient  for  everybody  to  retire  to  the  hills  for 
three  years  at  a  time,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  combine 
purity  enough  for  possession  with  a  tolerably  secular 
existence.  The  gyo  in  the  two  cases  differ  only  as  a  state  of 
nature  differs  from  a  condition  of  civilization. 

This  brings  us  back  again  to  the  bath  with  which 
we  are  not  nearly  done.  If  the  neophyte  be  not 
takmg  the  waterfall  in  all  simplicity  on  his  head, 
be  is  out-doing  Diogenes  by  living  not  simply  in 
his  tub  but  tubbing.  A  cold-water  douche  begins 
the  day,  another  marks  its  meridian  and  a  third  brings  it 
to  a  close.  But  the  day  does  not  bring  the  douche  to  a 
close.  Just  before  turning  in  the  devotee  must  take  another 
dip,  after  which  it  might  indeed  be  thought  that  he  should 
sleep  in  peace.  But  such  would  not  be  rigor  enough.  The 
most  vital  ablution  of  all,  the  crux  purificationis,  occurs  at 
2  A.M.  (yatswjyo).  At  this  unearthly  hour  the  poor  crea- 
ture must  wake  himself  up,  sCngger  half  asleep  to  the  water- 
fall or  the  balhroom  or  courtyard,  souse  himself  or  be 
soused  by  nature  while  his  teeth  chatter  a  prayer  and  his 
fingers  twist  themselves  into  cabalistic  knots,  he  himself 
shivering  from  top  to  toe ;  then,  brought  up  standing  in 
this  manner,  try  if  he  may  to  sleep  again.  At  best  his  doze 
may  not  be  for  long,  for  at  the  dawn  he  must  douche  agnin 
{hinoder/yo). 
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Unearthly  may  the  hour  advisedly  be  called,  for  it  is  for 
precisely  this  attribute  that  the  time  is  chosen.  At  that  dead 
of  night  when  every  sound  is  hushed  and  even  the  plants 
lie  locked  in  sleep,  the  gods  can  the  better  hear.  And 
this  oddly  enough  in  spite  of  their  own  spatterings  and 
sputterings.  For  the  gods  themselves  are  then  taking 
their  baths,  the  gods  of  the  mountains  under  their 
waterfalls  and  the  gods  of  the  plain  in  their  rivers. 
In  Japan  even  the  gods  wash  and  are  clean  ;  and  like  mere 
man  apparently  make  of  the  bath  a  time  of  social  reunion 
and  meiTiment.  They  bear  nevertheless  and  reward  the 
bather  accordingly. 

With  a  sliinja  this  nocturnal  exercise  is  optional.  It  all 
depends  upon  how  pure  he  iutends  to  become.  Of  course  it 
is  a  great  deal  better  to  be  thorough  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  flesh  to  shirk  profit  to  the  soul.  A  little 
more  bathing  can  certainly  do  no  harm — unless  it  kill,  which 
is  not  germain  to  the  matter. 

Extras  are  to  be  taken  ad  libitum  by  all.  The  rule 
is  :  when  in  doubt,  douche. 

This  extreme  lavatory  exercise  lasts  indefinitely, — as  long 
as  the  devotee  cau  stand  it.  And  in  diminishing  doses  it  is 
kept  up  through  life.  To  those  who  perform  it  in  nil  its 
rigor  under  the  waterfalls  iu  the  hills  the  gods  graciously 
shows  signs  of  accepted  favor.  For  round  the  head  of  the  holy 
as  he  stands  beueath  the  fall,  the  sunlight  glancing  through 
the  spray  rims  a  halo  which  all  meu  may  see  and  the  reverent 
recognize  as  proof  of  sanctity.  The  sceptic  may  possibly 
ascribe  it  to  a  different  cause,  having  perchance  seen  the 
like  around  the  shadow  of  his  own  head  cast,  as  he  sat  in 
the  saddle,  upon  the  clipped  grass  of  the  polo  field.  He  will 
eertainly  do  so  when  he  perceives  similar  ones  about  the 
heads  of  his  godless  friends.  Yet  that  abandoned  character, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  on  suddenly  remarking  one  day  an  aureole 
radiating  from  the  reflection  of  his  head  in  the  water,  took  it 
for  sign  certain  that  his  salvation  was  assured. 
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So  mach  for  the  fresh  water  cure.  To  sum  it  up  in  a 
maxim — adapting  to  its  gentler  warfare  with  the  spirits  of 
evil  Dan  ton's  celebrated  one  about  war  in  general — we 
may  say  that  the  three  essentials  to  success  in  it  are: — 
De  Veau  douce!  de  Vean  douce!  et  encore  de  Veau  douce! 

III. 

Fasting  (danjiki)  is  the  next  mortification  to  the  flesh. 
The  poor  brute  of  a  body  unequally  yoked  to  so  indomitable 
a  spirit  fares  ill.  For  it  is  deprived  at  once  both  of 
superficial  gratification  and  of  solid  nourishment.  The 
would-be  pure  must  abstain  from  meat,  from  fish,  from 
things  cooked  and,  comprehensively,  from  whatever  has  tabte 
or  smell.  In  short  he  should  lead  gastronomically  an  utterly 
insipid  existence.  He  may  not  even  indulge  in  the  national 
tea,  a  beverage  tasteless  and  bodyless  enough  in  all  con- 
science to  escape  proscription.  Salt  is  specially  to  be  shun- 
ned (shiwodachi).  It  is  worth  noting  that  on  the  way  to  a 
higher  life  the  apparently  harmless  chloride  of  sodium  should 
work  as  banefuUy  within  a  man  as  it  works  beneficially 
without  him. 

Greater  deprivation  than  all  these,  even  tobacco  falls 
under  the  ban.  In  this  earthly  paradise  of  smokers  where 
the  use  of  the  weed  rises  superior  to  sex,  it  seems  indeed 
hard  that  only  those  dedicate  to  deity  should  be  debarred 
it.  But  the  road  to  immaterial  narcoticism  knows 
no  material  narcotic  by  the  way.  After  he  has  attained 
to  a  holy  calm  without  it  the  lay  brother  returns  to 
indulgence  in  this  least  gross  form  of  sensuous  gluttony. 
The  professed  ascetic  continues  to  abjure  it  his  life  long. 

Nuts  and  berries  form  the  staple  of  the  gyoja's  diet 
if  he  be  living  a  hermit  among  the  hills,  buckwheat  flour 
if  though  not  of  the  world  he  be  still  in  it.  He  may  also 
eat  vegetables  and  dried  persimmons  and  grapes  in  their 
season  ;  but  he  must  eat    most    sparingly  of  whatever  it 
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be.  Oue  bowl  of  back- wheat  and  a  dish  of  greens  at  noon 
is  sastenance  enough  fur  the  day.  Breakfast  aud  supper 
are  forbidden  panderings  to  the  flesh.  To  wash  this  next 
to  nothing  down  cold  water  is  allowed  him,  if  his  external 
applications  have  not  alread}'  given  him  enough  of  it. 

Not  unnaturally  a  diet  of  such  subtraction  speedily 
reduces  him  to  his  lowest  bodily  terms,  and  in  consequence 
to  a  simple  mental  state,  which  he  still  further  reduces 
by  more  mental  means. 

To  start  with,  the  general  character  of  his  existence 
conduces  to  that  end.  Whether  he  be  living  an  actual 
anchorite  among  the  mountains  or  only  a  would-be  one  in 
town,  solitude,  complete  or  partial,  tends  by  well-known  laws 
to  convert  him  into  either  a  maniac  or  a  simpleton.  To  a 
species  of  the  latter  it  is  his  ambition  to  attain. 

Endless  repetitious  of  elementary  prayers  further  this 
result.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  over-estimate  the  efficacy 
of  such  process  for  producing  utter  blankness  of  miud.  The 
subdued  chauting  by  rote  over  aud  over  again  of  words  of 
which  the  thought  has  long  since  ceased  to  take  notice,  tends 
in  a  twofold  manner  to  mental  vacuity.  There  is  just  enough 
mental  occupation  to  keep  the  mind  from  thinking  of  other 
things  and  so  dull  it  to  comparative  inactiou ;  and  secondly, 
the  rythmic  monotone  is  as  potent  a  lullaby  as  any  more 
consecrated  cradle-song.  The  eventual  end  of  both  would 
be  sleep  ;  as  we  see  with  the  latter  in  the  case  of  an  infant 
and  in  our  own  case  with  the  former  when  we  conquer  our 
insomnia  by  methodically  counting  to  a  hundred,  an 
indefinite  number  of  times.  The  chanter  does  not  attain  to 
this  supreme  nirvana  because  his  attention  is  not  fixed  on 
that  end.  But  the  soporific  power  of  these  preliminaries 
in  helping  to  a  virtuous  vacancy  of  mind  is  quite 
specific. 

To  this  same  end,  the  more  searching  brother 
practises  upon  himself  further  ingenious  devices.  One 
of  the    most    effective  is    the    concentrating    his    whole 
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attention  upon  his  own  breathing.  Mentally  he  scrutinizes 
each  expiration — the  inspirations  appear  to  be  somewhat 
better  able  to  look  after  themselves — with  molecular 
minuteness.  Each  breath  as  it  passes  in  or  out  is  tbtis^ 
subjected  to  the  spirit's  picket  challeuge.  By  giving  his 
whole  mind  in  this  manner  to  the  mere  means  of  exis- 
tence he  effectually  prevents  any  ideas  from  stealing  into  that 
mind  unawares.  After  prolonged  duty  of  the  sort  conscious** 
ness,  like  all  really  good  sentinels,  nods  at  her  post ;  in 
which,  unlike  the  good  sentinels,  lies  the  virtue  of  the 
deed,  thoagh  quite  unsuspected  of  the  doer.  For  divine-* 
possessiou  in  Japan  like  other  Japanese  things  is  not  a 
science  but  an  art.  The  religious  reason  given  for  the 
inspection  is  that  by  prayerful  concentration  upon  this  source 
of  spirit  one's  evil  spirit  may  be  expelled  and  a  good  efflatus 
drawn  in.  One  of  the  truly  pious  when  quautitively 
questioned  told  me  he  had  thus  kept  watch  on  himself 
for  three  weeks  at  a  time,  only  pausing  in  the  pursuit 
unavoidably  to  eat  and  sleep.  It  is  saddeniug  to  think  to 
what  farther  tenuities  he  might  not  have  attained  had  he 
not  been  thus  grossly  shakled  to  the  flesh. 

Ablutions  and  abstinence  are  thus  the  two  great  gyo  : 
which  endless  prayers,  mechanical  finger  charms  and  careful 
breathing  help  accentuate. 

Besides  the  regular  stock  austerities  there  are  several 
supererogatory  ones.  There  is,  for  example,  the  gyo  called 
Uumadachi  which  consists  in  walking  on  the  tips  of  one's  toes 
wherever  one  has  occasion  to  go.  A  species  of  pious  ballet- 
dancing   this. 

Then  there  is  the  austerity  of  never  looking  upon  a 
woman's  face.  This  austerity  the  ascetic  who  had  practised 
it  spoke  of  as  a  very  severe  self  infliction  indeed.  But 
in  view  of  the  vast  subjective  disturbance  wrought  even 
unconsciously  by  the  sex  I  should  judge  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  essential  austerities  of  all.  For  no  man  who  is 
a  man  can  take  that  absorbing   interest  in  nothing  at   all 
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which  the  rules  require  while  a  pair  of  piquant  eyes  lead 
his  poor  fancy  their  irresistible  dance.  To  be  insensible 
to  such  charm  were  to  have  attained  to  complete  insensi- 
bility already. 

Compared  with  this  renunciation  the  next  gyo  must 
be  a  positive  pleasure.  It  cousists  in  letting  unlimited 
mosquitoes  bite  one  to  satiety  for  seven  consecutive 
nights. 

The  aptitude  of  all  these  artifices  to  the  result  desired 
is  more  or  less  apparent ;  some  tending  to  slow  down 
the  whole  machine  or  by  weakening  the  body  or  by  tiring 
the  mind,  some  to  dull  the  sense  perceptions  by  persistent 
inattention ;  all  to  reduce  the  brain  to  an  uuenergetic  state. 
The  road  is  unnecessarily  long  because  originuUy  dis- 
covered by  chance  and  then  blindly  followed  by  succeeding 
ages  without  rational  improvement.  An  immense  amount 
of  labor  is  thus  in  point  ot  fact  thrown  away.  How  much 
quicker  a  like  result  can  be  attained  by  the  application 
of  a  little  science  modern  hypnotidm  shows. 

There  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  list  of  austerities  a 
steady  departure  from  primitive  simplicity.  Now  this  decrease 
in  simplicity  is  strictly  parallelled  by  the  decrease  in  their 
respective  use.  Every  body  washed  though  comparatively 
few  poised  or  their  toes.  Their  several  vogue  is  further 
parallelled  by  the  position  occupied  by  those  who  practised 
them  in  that  long  chain  of  mixed  belief  which  dependent  from 
pure  Shinto  at  the  one  end  is  supported  by  Buddhism  at 
the  other.  The  mosquito  ordeal  for  example  is  quite 
Buddhist,  while  abnormal  ablutions  are  not.  Now  these 
two  parallelisms  viewed  together  are  significant;  of  what 
will  appear  farther  on. 

What  the  Japanese  sensations  are  during  the  process 
may  be  gathered  from  the  personally  narrated  ex- 
perience of  one  believer,  since  he  sufficiently  expresses 
the  type.  The  given  individual  was  first  minded  to 
become   a    practitioner  in   consequence   of  the   surprising 
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cure  through  god-possessiou  of  his  master's  sick  son. 
He  was  at  the  time  apprenticed  to  a  dyer  and  was  off  on  a. 
journey  on  the  occasion  when  the  cure  was  wrought.  Much 
impressed  on  his  return  he  determined  to  seek  out  the  holy 
man  who  had  effected  the  miraculous  result  and  hy  following 
in  his  footsteps  to  attain  himself  to  proficiency.  The 
gyoja  received  him  with  other-world  cordiality  and 
kindly  granted  him  his  desire.  For  three  weeks  he  was 
put  to  the  washing  (stiigyo)  and  the  fasting  (davjiki) 
austerities  in  all  their  rigor.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  so  weak  he  could  hardly  stand.  One  bowl 
of  rice  and  a  dish  of  greens  a  day  are  little  enough 
to  help  one  through  such  a  course  of  ablutiouary  training. 
Nevertheless  for  fifty  days  more  he  kept  on  with  but  little 
addition  to  this  meagre  diet ;  washing  lavishly  the  while. 
At  the  close  of  this  second  period  he  relaxed  somewhat  and 
ate,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  moderation,  that  is  immoderately 
little,  the  merest  modicum  of  rice ;  which  ameliorated  treat- 
ment of  himself  he  kept  up  for  the  next  three  years.  He 
was  twenty  when  he  went  through  his  novitiate  and  sixty- 
three  when  he  told  me  of  it ;  for  the  intervening  forty-three 
years  he  had  dieted  and  douched  daily. 

No  very  definite  sensation  follows,  he  said,  the  exercise 
of  the  austerities.  He  simply  feels  an  increase  in  virtue ; 
whatever  that  may  mean.  It  would  seem  to  show  itself  in 
a  practical  form.  For  as  he  continues  in  the  regimen  he  gets 
to  know  good  and  evil  spontaneously.  When  a  bit  of  good 
luck  is  comiug  to  him  or  his  family  or  a  misfortune 
about  to  befall  them,  he  feels  it  beforehnnd  by  a  certain 
mental  light-heartedness  or  a  correponding  oppression  of 
spirit.  Finally  he  arrives  at  being  able  to  foretell  every- 
thing. Whether  he  can  always  avert  what  he  is  able  to 
predict  may  be  open  to  doubt.  For  immediately  following 
this  exposure  of  his  capabilities  the  poor  man  contracted 
a  very  bad  cold  and  was  confined  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  his  room. 
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He  was,  as  the  mention  of  bis  family  showed,  a 
married  man.  In  this  he  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
All  lay-brethren  marry  as  a  matter  of  conrse.  Indeed 
in  Shinto  proper  the  priests  wed  like  auybody  else. 
Nor  do  such  as  follow  the  tiasterities  commit  themselves 
in  the  least  to  celibacy.  For  matrimony  and  self-conse- 
cration to  the  gods  do  not,  it  appears,  conflict.  Either 
femininity  on  repeated  doses  loses  its  intoxicating  efiect 
or  acquired  sanctity  renders  the  believer  superior  to  its 
influence.  Nowadays  even  gi/ffja  wed  without  detriment  to 
their  souls.  I  am  by  no  menus  sure  that  they  did  not  in 
the  olden  time,  for  so  commonplace  a  detail  of  a  far-orieutal's 
life  as  matrimony  might  well  have  escaped  chronicling. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  times  have  changed  for  the  worse 
with  gyojas,  as  my  gyoja  averred.  Even  pecuniarily  so 
much  is  evident.  In  the  good  old  days  they  supported 
themselves  solely  ou  the  oflerings  of  grateful  patients,  in  peace 
aud  plenty  ;  now  alas !  as  he  said  pathetically,  these  gratuities 
do  not  suffice  aud  many  a  worthy  soul  is  forced  to  eke  out  a 
slender  subsistence  by  secular  work  in  secret.  Making 
toothpicks  was  the  industry  he  aflectingly  instanced  when 
pressed  to  be  more  explicit.  To  be  driven  to  such  extremity 
must  seem  indeed  pitiable,  even  to  the  undevout. 

Thus,  then,  do  the  pious  get  themselves  iuto  a  general 
potential  possibility  of  possession.  Before  possession  becomes 
Afact,  however,  a  short  reuewal  of  extreme  austerities  is  need- 
ed, like  the  slight  shake  that  precipitates  an  already  unstable 
•compound ;  uuless  the  practitioner  happen  to  be  in  daily 
communion  with  the  god.  Otherwise  on  notice  of  a  case  to  be 
cured  he  enters  again  the  rigors  of  the  washing  and  the  fast ; 
and  keeps  them  up  for  a  week  if  he  be  thorough,  two  or 
three  days  if  he  be  not.  The  amount  of  abstinence  depends 
upon  the  gravity  of  the  case.  There  is  something  highly 
satisfactory  in  this  dieting  of  the  physician  in  place  of  the 
patient.  From  the  patient's  point  of  view  it  instantly 
raises  divinopathy  above  all  other  pathies  on  earth.     Be- 
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sides  it  is  more  thoroughly  logical.  For  why  indeed  should 
not  the  physician,  if  well  paid  for  it,  be  expected  to  furnish 
all  the  elements  of  his  cure  1 

IV. 

We  have  now  reached  the  function  itself.  That  thi» 
is  imposing  in  the  first  sense  of  that  word,  that  is  impres- 
sive, the  hold  it  htis  had  ou  man  sufficiently  testifies ;  thai 
it  is  imposing  iu  the  second  sense,  that  is  a  sham,  is  a 
supposition  the  first  view  of  one  of  these  trances  would 
suffice  to  dispel. 

The  ceremony  with  which  religion  has  surrounded  the 
act  is  finely  in  keeping  with  the  impressiveness  of 
the  act  itself.  So  seuse-compelling  a  service  you  shall 
find  it  hard  to  match  in  the  masses  of  any  other  church. 
But  more  constraining  still  are  the  energy  and  the  sincerity 
with  which  the  whole  is  done.  It  is  small  wonder  the 
already  susceptible  subject  feels  its  charm  when  even  by- 
standers are  stirred. 

As  with  the  (jijOy  purification  is  its  essence.  For  not 
only  must  a  general  purification  anticedo  the  act,  but  a 
special  purification  must  immediately  precede  it.  And  firs  t 
the  spot  must  be  holy.  Now  only  one  spot  is  holy  by  nature  : 
the  sacred  mountain,  Ontake.  All  others  must  be  purified. 
These  may  be  of  two  kinds :  temples  public  or  private, 
for  most  houses  have  what  is  called  a  gods'  shelf,  which 
does  them  for  family  shrine ;  and  ordinary  rooms.  The  first 
are  kept  perpetually  purified ;  the  second  are  specially 
purified  for  the  occasion. 

If  there  be  no  permanent  shrine,  a  temporary 
one  is  constructed.  Its  central  motif  is  a  fjohei  upon 
a  wand,  stood  upright  in  a  stand.  By  the  side  of 
the  (joliei  are  lighted  candles  and  flanking  these  sprigs 
of  sakaki,  the  sacred  tree  of  Shinto.  In  front 
of  the  ffohei  is  set  out  a  feast  for  the  god.  This  varies  in 
elaborateness  according  to  the  occasion,    its  principal  dishes 
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being  a  bowl  of  rice,  a  saucer  of  salt,  a  cup  oi  sake. 
In  additiou  to  these  indispensibles  every  form  of  uncooked 
human  food  may  be  offered  to  the  god  according  to  the 
Bumptnousness  of  the  repast  it  is  desired  to  give  him. 

The  shrine  is  set  up  in  the  tokonoma  or  recess  of  honor 
of  the  room.  Overhead  is  usually  hung  a  hanging  scroll  of  the 
gods  of  Ontak^.  Some  five  feet  in  front  of  tbe  tokonoma,  in 
the  centre  of  the  sacred  space,  a  porous  earthenware  bowl  is 
placed  upon  a  stand  and  in  the  bowl  is  built  a  pyre  of  incense 
sticks,  usually  beginning  as  a  log-hut  and  ending  as 
a  wigwam. 

Then  tbe  place  is  purified.  This  is  done  by  enclosing 
the  room  or  the  part  of  it  iu  front  of  tbe  shrine  by  strings 
from  wbich  hang  at  intervals  small  gohei,  Tbe  most  usual 
arrangement  of  these  is  tbe  so-culled  seven- five-tbree 
{shichi-gO'San)  pattern  ;  tbe  seven  being  nearest  the  shrine, 
tbe  fives  on  tbe  sides  and  tbe  three  at  the  farther 
end.  From  the  space  so  enclosed  all  evil  spirits  are 
driven  out  by  prayer,  by  finger- charms,  by  the  sprinkling 
of  salt,  by  the  striking  of  sparks  from  a  flint  and  steel 
and  by  the  brandishing  of  a  gohei-waxid  used  as  an  exorcizing 
air-broom. 

After  the  purification  of  the  place  the  next  duty  of  tha 
officiators  is  the  purification  of  their  persons.  They  all  go 
out  to  tbe  well  or  to  tbe  bath-room  to  bathe,  and  return  clad 
in  the  Ontake  pilgrim  dress,  a  single  white  garment 
stamped  with  tbe  names  of  tbe  Ontak^  gods,  with  the 
name  of  tbe  mountain  itself  and  with  the  signs  of  their  ko  or 
pilgrim  club.  For  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly 
later,  all  officiators,  in  the  ordinary  kind  of  trance,  whether 
priests  or  laymen,  are  enrolled  iu  some  Ontak^  pilgrim 
club.  This  solitary  garment  is  bound  about  the  waist,  by 
a  similar  white  girdle. 

In  their  full  complement  these  officiators  consist  of  eight 
persons.  There  is  first  the  man  whom  the  god  is  to  possess. 
He  is  called  the  nakaza  or  seat-in -tbe-midst.     Equal  to  bim^ 
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in  consideration  is  the  man  who  presides  over  the  function  and 
who  is  to  talk  with  deity,  the  exorcist,  so  to  speak,  called  the 
maeza  or  seat-iu -front.  Next  in  religious  rauk  is  the  wakiza 
or  side  seat.  He  is  oue  of  the  shiten  or  four  heavens, 
specialized  as  the  toho  or  eastern  side,  the  hoppo  or 
northern  side,  the  nambo  or  southern  side  and  the  saiho 
or  western  side.  Their  duty  is  to  ward  off  evil  in- 
fluences from  all  quarters — our  English  word  testifying 
to  the  same  comprehensive  division.  The  two  front  ones 
also  have  the  charge  of  the  paraphernalia  and  the 
nambo  the  care  of  the  patient.  In  addition  to  these 
six  there  is  a  deputy  maeza  and  a  sort  of  clerk  of  court. 
The  impersonality  of  these  names  is  worth  notiug.  It  is 
the  post  not  the  person  that  is  designated. 

Severally  clapping  their  hands  the  company  now  enter 
upon  the  ceremony  proper.  This  consists  of  two  parts  ;  a 
general  purification  service  separated  hy  a  pause  and  a 
rearrangement  from  the  communion  service  itself.  The 
one  is  an  essential  preface  to  the  other  and,  though  quite 
distinct,  the  second  may  never  he  performed  alone. 

From  the  moment  he  claps  his  hands  each  begins  upon 
a  chain  of  finger-charms  of  the  effective  uncouthness  of  which 
it  is  difiicult  to  couve}'  any  idea  in  words.  They  are  called 
in-musubi  or  seal-bindiuffs,  which  describes  their  intent 
and  incidentally  their  appearance.  The  fingers  are  tied 
by  very  realistic  jerks  into  ca*t*s  cradle  knots,  resolved 
Hke  them  each  into  the  next.  The  tying  is  timed 
to  consecrated  formulae  repeated  so  energetically  they 
sound  like  links  of  inarticulate  passion.  The  seal-bindings 
are  themselves  sealed  by  a  yet  simpler  digital  device  called 
kuji,  or  the  nine  characters. 

When  each  man  has  thus  launched  himself  into  the 
incantation,  the  maeza  starts  one  of  the  purifica- 
tion prayers  (harai),  into  which  the  others  instantly 
fall.  The  prayer  chosen  to  begin  with  is  usually  the 
misofji  no   harai.      It  is  a  chant  chiefly  in  monotone,  only 
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occasionally  lapsing  for  a  note  into  the  octave  or  the  fifth. 
Every  now  and  then  a  chanter  sinks  into  a  gattural  grant 
as  if  mentally  fatigued,  very  suggestive  of  a  mechanical 
dulling  of  the  mind. 

The  harai  over,  or  rather  bridged  by  some  of 
the  company,  the  viaeza  starts  another,  the  rest  take 
it  in  swing,  and  the  eight  are  off  again  on  a. 
second  rythmic  rite.  In  this  manuer  prayer  after  prayer 
is  intoned  and  uta  or  sougs  chauted  in  like  cadence 
between.  Shakings  of  the  shajugo,  a  small  crozier  with 
metal  rings,  emphasize  the  rythm  and  the  pilgrim  bells  rung, 
at  intervals  point  the  swift  processional  chorus  of  the  whole. 

The  pyre  is  then  lighted  and  as  the  flames  leap  into, 
the  air,  prayers  ascend  with  them  to  Fudo  sama.  Meanwhile 
pieces  of  paper  with  characters  inscribed  on  them  are 
rapidly  passed  to  and  fro  though  the  flame  by  the  maeza 
without  burning,  an  immunity  due  it  is  supposed  to  super- 
human agency.  Then  they  are  slowly  held  there  by  him 
till  they  catch  fire  and  are  caught  upward,  by  the  air- 
current,  ashen  ghosts  of  their  former  selves.  The  paper  is 
in  efligy  of  the  disease  and  according  as  it  ascends  or  fails  to 
do  so,  will  the  disease  itself  depart  or  cHng.  Some  say  the 
manner  of  its  ascension  only  is  significant.  But  mark  how 
pitying  are  the  gods.  For  inasmuch  as  the  flame  makes 
its  own  draft,  that  must  indeed  be  an  unlucky  wraith  of, 
tissue  ash  that  fails  of  being  well  caught  up  with  it  to 
heaven. 

More  chanting  brings  the  purification  service  to  a  close. 

The  bowl  that  held  the  pyre  is  removed,  and  sheets  of 
paper  are  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  space  in  the  new 
places  the  performers  are  to  occupy.  Then  the  (/o/tei-wand 
is  brought  down  from  the  shrine  and  stood  up  in  the 
midst. 

The  men  take  their  seats  for  the  descent  of  the  god. . 
Up  to  this  time  they  squat  on  their  heels  in  the  usual  Japanese 
fashion ;  from  now  on  they  sit  with  folded  legs,  the  exalted 
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seat  of  old  Japan.  The  meaza  seats  himself  first  opposite 
and  facing  the  shrine,  folds  his  legs  in  front  of  him  and  then 
drawing  his  dress  over  them  ties  it  together  from  the  sides  and 
then  brings  the  farther  end  up  and  ties  it  to  bis  girdle. 
This  is  the  usual  Japanese  mode  of  tying  up  any  bundle. 
TJhe  others  do  the  same,  the  shiten  seating  themselves  at  the 
four  corners,  and  the  de^uiy-maeza  and  clerk  by  the  side  of 
the  maeza.  The  nakaza  as  yet  is  unseated,  officially 
speaking. 

All  face  the  gohei  and  go  through  a  farther  short 
incantation.  Then  the  wakiza  reverently  removes  the 
^o/tet-wand  and  holds  it  while  the  nakaza  seats  himself 
where  it  was,  faciug  from  the  shrine,  tucks  himself  in 
as  the  others  did  and  closes  his  eyes.  lu  some  cases  the 
tucking  in  is  doue  by  everybody  at  the  same  time.  After 
some  finger-twistings  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  nakaza 
and  the  maeza ^  the  nakaza  brings  his  hands  together  in  front 
of  him  aud  the  maeza,  taking  the  ,^o/<«t-wand  from 
the  tvakiza,  places  it  between  them.  Then  all  the  others 
join  in  chant,  watching  for  the  effect. 

For  a  few  minutes,  the  time  varying  with  the  particular 
nakaza f  the  man  is  perfectly  motionless.  Then  suddenly, 
the  wand  begins  to  quiver,  the  quiver  gains  intermittently 
in  strength  till  all  at  once  the  man  is  seized  with  a  con- 
vulsive throe — the  throe  as  we  say  in  truth,  of  one  possessed. 
In  8ome  trances  the  eyes  then  open,  the  eyeballs  being  rolled 
up  half  out  of  sight ;  in  other  cases  the  eyes  remain  shut. 
Then  the  throe  subsides  again  to  a  permanent  quiver,  the 
eyes,  if  open,  fixed  in  the  trance  look,  the  look  of  one  not 
on  earth  nor  yet  in  heaven.  The  man  has  now  become  the 
god. 

The  maeza,  bowed  down,  then  reverently  asks  the 
name  of  the  god  and  the  god  answers.  He  then  prefers 
his  petitions,  to  which  the  god  makes  reply. 

When  he  has  asked  what  he  will  and  the  god  has 
finished  replying,  the  nakaza  falls  forward  on  his  face. 
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The  maeza  concludes  with  a  prayer ;  then  striking 
ihe  nakaza  on  the  back  eventually  wakes  him  up.  Oue  of 
the  others  gives  the  nakaza  water  from  a  cup  and  when 
he  has  been  able  to  swallow  it,  the  rest  set  to  and  rub  the 
man's  arms  and  body  out  of  their  cataleptic  contraction. 
For  at  first  it  is  practically  impossible  to  take  the  wand 
from  his  unnatural  grip. 

Such  is  the  usual  form  of  the  trance  ceremony.  It 
is  the  Ryobu- Shinto  form  ;  because  since  the  lapse  of 
Shinto  twelve  centuries  ago  until  the  other  day  relatively 
speaking,  the  act  was  chiefly  practised  by  that  combination 
of  the  Shinto  and  the  Buddhist  cults  in  which  nlone  Shinto 
practically  survived  the  paralyzing  power  of  Buddhism 
during  the  middle  ages.  At  the  official  purification  of 
Shinto  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  Ryobu,  most  of  those  practising  the  hybrid  for- 
mally returned  into  the  Shinto  fold  and  now  hold  certifi- 
cates from  the  heads  of  the  Shinto  sects.  At  the  same  time 
the  Shinto  high-priests,  as  a  part  of  the  same  movement, 
revived  the  archaic  form  of  the  ceremony  and  practise 
that  in  their  head  temples  to-day.  An  account  of  it 
I  shall  give  later.  I  would  instance  first  some  examples 
of  the  common  practice  and  of  the  Buddhist  variety  of 
the  thing. 

V. 

Although  eight  meu  are  considered  the  proper  number 
for  a  full  presentation  of  the  function,  so  mauy  are  not 
really  vital  to  its  performance.  Two  are  all  that  are  absolute- 
ly essential ;  one  to  be  possessed  and  one  to  hear  what  the  god 
may  deign  to  say.  I  have  seen  trances  with  officiators  in 
number  anywhere  from  two  to  nine.  One  man  alone  would 
be  sufficient  were  it  not  a  part  of  the  rite  that  someone 
should  bear  the  god's  words ;  for  one  man  can  take  the  parts 
of  both  maeza  and  Tiakaza  serially,  doing  the  maezd's 
part    for    the    preliminary    purification   and    the   nakaza' s 
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for  the  possession  itself.  In  this  case  the  second 
man  acts  as  wakiza,  Ordiuarily,  however,  when  two  men 
take  part  one  is  the  maeza  aud  the  other  the  nakaza  from 
the  hegiuniug  to  the  end.  With  three  men  the  third  is 
wakiza.  Of  this  kind  was  the  possession  upon  Ontak^, 
in  the  case  of  the  three  irrepressibles. 

My  first  example  shall  be  the  first  possession  I  had 
given  in  my  own  house.  A  priest  of  the  Shinshiu  kyo, 
one  of  the  present  Shinto  sects,  came  with  an  assistant  as 
wakiza. 

He  began  by  hanging  up  in  the  room's  recess  of 
honor  a  scroll  depicting  the  deities  associated  with 
Ontak^.  There  were  nine  of  their  Augustuesses  in  three 
triangular  triads,  shown  standing  on  conspicuously  hazardous 
pinnacles  of  a  conventionally  precipitous  tri- peaked  mount 
in  couveutioually  inapt  attitudes.  They  all  wore  the  com- 
fortable cast  of  couutenance  aud  generally  immaculate  get 
up  quite  incompatible  with  ever  getting  up  a  mountain* 
This,  of  course,  proved  their  divinity.  The  great  god  of 
Ontak^  stood  commandingly  on  the  highest  peak  flank- 
ed by  two  lesser  Shinto  divinities  perched  on  some- 
what lower  ones  ;  below  stood  Fudosama, — a  Buddhist  con- 
glomerate god  from  nobody  knows  exactly  where,  popularly 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  fire,  which  it  is  certain  he  was  not, 
— together  with  two  companions.  These  were  in  midrheaven 
of  ascent.  Still  lower  down  came  three  cauoiiized  saints  of 
Eyobu,  the  men  who  had  opened  the  mouutain  as  it  is  called, 
that  is  who  had  first  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  top ;  for 
which  feat  they  were  now  rewarded  by  being  placed  humbly  at 
the  bottom.  The  priest  had  been  himself  tinctured  of  Eyobu 
and  the  relative  sovereignty  of  the  two  classes  of  gods  is 
worth  notice,  for  such  is  their  iu variable  ranking  in  these 
Eyobu,  pictures ;  a  relation  which  says  something  about  the 
ancestry  of  the  act. 

He  set  up  the  shrine  in  the  usual  manner  and  built 
the  usual  incense  pyre  in  front.     The  log-hut  and  wigwam 
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were  so  daintily  constructed — to  suy  nothing  of  tbe  time  they 
took  in  building — it  seemed  pitiful  tbey  should  be  made  but 
to  be  so  soon  destroyed. 

Then  the  priest  bathed  and  changed  his  dress  for  the 
Outak6  pilgrim  robe,  the  very  one  in  which  he  had  himself 
several  times  made  the  ascent,  and  which  was  therefore 
correspondingly  pure.  It  showed  this  unmistakeably.  I 
think  it  was  perhaps  the  dirtiest  dress  I  have  ever  seen ; 
at  all  events  it  was  the  most  self  evidently  so.  It 
convinced  at  once  of  holiness. 

But  indeed  superficial  soiling  with  inward  purity  is 
to  be  expected  of  such  vestments.  It  is  themselves  not 
their  clothes  the  righteous  rightly  wash. 

Through  the  garment's  present  grimy  grey,  there 
glimmered  traces  of  red  characters;  the  stamped  certifi- 
cates, these,  of  his  ascents.  Time  had  freed  them  from 
garish  ostentation  aud  their  glory,  euhiinced  by  being 
hidden  iu  an  ideographic  tongue,  come  out  the  finer  for 
being  mellowed  by  age.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that 
iuduced  the  wearer  later  to  give  it  to  me ;  for  it  now 
rests  from  its  wanderings  among  my  most  valued  posses- 
sions. 

First  as  maeza  the  mau  faced  the  shrine  aud  if  mere 
unearthly  effect  be  any  guage  of  unearthly  efficacy  his 
incautation  was  eminently  successful.  In  finger  charms 
he  was  specially  deft,  aud  when  he  lighted  the  pyre  aud 
wove  his  spell  over  it  the  weirdness  of  the  pantomime 
and  its  strange  setting  irresistibly  caught  one's  own 
fancy  in  its  spell.  The  incense  flame  lapped  the 
pyre  with  seemingly  conscious  intent  and  then  leapt 
longingly  up  into  the  void,  sending  its  soul  iu  aromatic 
surges  of  smoke  to  be  lost  amid  the  wood-panell- 
ed ceiHug  of  the  room.  From  without  the  glow  of 
dying  day  stole  through  the  sliding  screens  to  tinge 
the  gloom  within.  An  I  then  pervading  it  all  like 
a  perfume   rose  the   chaut   of  the   pilgrim-clad   petitioner, 
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subdaing  sense  to  some  rich-bued  dream.  In  tbe  middle 
grouud  bebind  sat  tbe  assistant  statuesquely  bowed  in 
silent  prayer. 

When  tbe  last  embers  of  tbe  pyre  had  burnt 
themselves  out  and  tbe  orange  was  slowly  fading  to 
ash,  the  priest  paused,  removed  tbe  bowls,  seated 
himself  iu  tbe  nakaza's  place,  facing  out  from  tbe  shrine, 
took  tbe  gohei  wand  in  both  bauds,  and  sbul  bis  eyes. 
After  a  few  motionless  minutes,  tbe  waud  suddeuly  shook 
convulsively,  struck  the  man*s  forehead  violently  and  then 
with  like  frenzy  the  floor.  Then  it  came  back  quivering  to 
its  former  position  before  bis  face.  I  say  "  it,"  for  in  truth  it 
seemed  rather  it  than  be  that  caused  the  shaking.  Then  the 
throe  repeated  itself.  Trembling  one  moment,  it  would 
start  into  violent  action  the  next,  till  at  last  tbe  man 
fell  face  forward  upon  it  and  the  floor. 

Tbe  assistant  advanced,  raised  the  possessed  to  a  sitting 
posture  and  then  tell  to  thumping  him  on  the  back  and 
chest  to  wake  him.  This  energetic  treatment  brought  him 
sufficiently  to  himself  to  be  able  to  articulate  for  water. 
But  when  tbe  glass  was  put  to  his  lips  be  bit  it  to  pieces 
in  his  frenzied  efforts  to  drink.  By  good  chance  be 
neither  cut  himself  nor  swallowed  any  of  the  pieces. 

When  his  senses  had  fully  returned  and  his  arms  had 
been  well  kneaded  we  carried  him  on  to  tbe  veranda,  bis  legs 
still  rigid  iu  catalepsy.  There  they  bad  to  be  violently 
rubbed  and  jerked  into  a  natural  state  again.  His  pulse  had 
been  eighty -four  when  be  began  upon  his  incantntion  ;  it  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  when  he  came  to. 

When  sufficiently  recovered  be  went  and  bathed,  and  on 
returning  bis  first  question  was  whether  he  hud  8poken 
in  tbe  trance.  When  he  was  told  that  he  had  not  uttered 
a  sylLiblo  he  was  much  chagrined.  Ho  had  hoped,  he  said, 
to  have  astounded  us  by  speaking  English  when  possessed, 
a  tongue  of  which,  in  the  normal  state,  he  knew  nothing. 
That  lie  might  be  permitted  to  do  so  had  been  his  petition  as 
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ntaeza.  Such  sapernatnral  powers,  he  assured  us,  were  often 
vouchsafed  hy  the  gods  ;  aud  he  mentioned  an  Eogh'shman 
(the  only  trace  I  have  come  across  of  a  previous  foreiguer 
in  the  suhject)  who  had  heen  thus  possessed  twenty  years 
before  in  Kobe  and  who,  though  kuowing  do  Japanese  in 
his  uatural  state,  spoke  it  fluently  iu  the  trance. 

The  next  example  shall  be  one  typical  of  the  average 
unpretentious  trance,  the  participants  being  all  simple- 
minded  farmers  of  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo.  There  were  five  of 
them,  all  members  of  the  Five  Cardinal  Virtues  Pilgrim 
-Club.  The  shrine  was  the  simplest  possible  and  the 
banquet  offered  the  god  of  the  mengrest.  No  picture  was 
bung  in  the  recess  and  the  pyre  was  not  elaborate. 

The  maeza  and  the  nahaza  had  both  been  up  Ontak^, 
more  than  once ;  the  other  three  were  as  yet  ascensionless 
but  hopeful  the  lot  might  soon  fall  upon  them,  their 
finances  having  up  to  date  only  permitted  them  to  travel 
so  far  in  fancy. 

Purification  prayers  and  purification  songs — the  wisoffu 
nO'Jiarai,  the  rokkon-shnjo-no-harai  and  the  iiakatomi-no" 
Aaratand  several  uta — were  dnly  intoned,  the  nahaza  in  this 
case  being  specially  active  because  otherwise  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  company.  All  five  were  clad  in  their  Ontak^ 
ascension  robes  although  the  greater  number  were  simply, 
as  has  been  said,  piously  anticipating  that  event. 

The  possession  itself  took  place  with  open  eyes  and 
was  interesting  only  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  crises.  The 
wand  shook  frenziedly,  settled  before  the  man's  face,  the 
god  spake  and  then  with  an  ^^  a(/arUy''  **I  ascend,**  the 
man  fell  forward  collapsed;  to  be  roused  again  by 
further  incantation.  Five  several  times  this  cycle 
was  gone  through  before  the  possession  was  brought 
to  a  close  and  the  man  waked  up.  Five  separate  gods  had 
come  in  turn. 

I  will    now  introduce  a  function  with  the  full  force 
of  the  dramatis  personcs.     It  also  was  performed  in  my  own 
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house,  by  the  Mi-Kagura  k6  or  August  Dance  Pilgrim  Club, 
dance  in  this  case  meaning  literally,  gods'  pleasure.  There 
were  eight  participants,  the  parts  of  waeza^  nahaza^ 
the  /owr  sldnteiij  the  deputy  maeza  and  the  clerk  of  court 
being  taken  respectively  by  a  plasterer,  a  lumber-dealer,  a 
rice-shopman,  a  carpenter,  a  pawnbroker,  a  pattern- designer , 
a  fishmonger,  and  a  maker  of  mizuhiki^  those  red  and  white 
paper  strings  with  which  the  Japanese  tie  bow-knots  for 
good  luck  about  their  gifts.  Quite  a  representative  board 
of  trade  in  fact.  The  plasterer  was  the  president  of  the 
club  and  the  pawnbroker  its  treasurer.  This  last  was  a 
mere  coincidence ;  his  earthly  calling  not  being,  so  I  was 
informed,  what  specially  commended  him  to  the  more 
spiritual  office. 

On  the  day  appointed  they  turned  up,  more  Japa- 
nivo,  pre-punctually.  A  polite,  but  at  first  aggravating 
national  custom,  this  appearance  of  a  guest  considerably 
before  the  time  for  which  he  was  invited.  They  came 
in  detachments;  the  baggage  leadiug  with  the  president 
and  clerk.  It  was  at  once  set  up  in  place  together 
with  several  other  essentials  provided  by  me  beforehand 
at  the  request  of  the  club.  The  list  of  these  last  was 
the  better  part  of  a  foot  long  and  footed  up  to  exactly  thirty 
one  cents  and  a  third. 

KujiitokodachinomikotOf  the  great  god  of  Ontak^, 
suitably  pedestalled  upon  the  mountain  and  flanked  by 
his  followers,  was  suspended  in  the  recess,  in  front  of 
which  stood  a  gohei  bosomed  in  springs  of  Shinto*s  bacred 
tree,  the  dark  green  gloss  of  the  leaves  bringing  out 
vividly  the  white  paper  flounces  of  the  symbol  of  the  god. 
Sentinelling  it  stood  two  candles  speared  upon  their 
candlesticks.  A  modest  repast  of  salt  and  raw  rice  lay 
below  and  a  sake  bottle  not  innocent  of  real  sake.  In  front 
of  the  foast,  in  a  pair  of  saucers,  two  tiny  wicks  made 
points  of  light,  floating  in  rapeseed  oil. 
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lu  the  middle  of  the  sncred  space,  duly  enclosed  by 
pendeut  fj}hei  in  the  seven-five- three  arrangement,  was 
built  the  symbolic  primeval  shanty  of  incense  sticks. 
The  place  was  then  purified  by  prayer,  by  striking  of 
sparks  from  a  flint  and  steel  and  by  air-dusting  with  the 
goliei  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  After  which  the  eight 
severally  stole  out  to  the  bathroom  to  bathe  and  returned 
one  after  the  other  clad  in  the  pilgrim  dress.  The  batliiug 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  rite  as  any  other ;  and  is 
often  quite  as  publicly  performed.  lo  the  case  of 
a  fire-crossing  {lii-xcatari)  I  have  seen  the  holy  performers 
strip  aud  bathe  quite  naturally  at  a  convenient  well  right 
before  the  waiting  populace  of  men,  women  and  children. 
The  bathing  is  done  with  exorcist  accompaniment  of 
finger-charms,  pointing  the  pauses  between  the  dips. 
Cleanliness  and  godliness  thus  go  hand  iu  hand. 

When  the  last  was  back  again  before  the  altar,  the  eight 
launched  in  a  body  swingingly  upon  one  of  the  puriBcation 
prayers,  the  rnaeza  as  usunl  leading  ofi".  Very  impressive 
these  purification  prayers  are.  As  the  chant  swelled  it 
sounded  like  and  yet  unlike  some  fine  mass  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  With  a  faster  rythm  it  swept  along,  a 
spiritual  military  charge  :  and  somewhere  within  one  it 
touched  a  chord  that  vibrated  in  reminiscence  and  one 
saw  in  vision  Ontak6  and  the  long  pilgrim  file  tramping 
with  measured  tread  to  the  top. 

Intoned  in  monotone,  it  was  pointed  with  pantomine, 
those  strange  digital  contortions,  the  finger-twists.  I 
suppose  to  one  looking  on  for  the  first  time  nothing 
about  the  function  would  seem  so  far  out  of  all  his  world 
as  the  finger-charms.  The  semi-suppressed  vehemence  with 
which  the  kuots  are  tied,  the  uncanny  look  of  the  knots 
themselves  and  the  strange  abandonment  of  the  whole 
man,  body  and  soul,  into  the  act,  produce  an  effect  that 
is  weird  in  the  extreme.  Symbolic  of  bodily  action  you 
feel    the   force   of  the    originals   in   these   their   effigies. 
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They  typify  pretty  much  every  act  genuain  to  the  occasion^ 
Some  drive  the  evil  spirits  off ;  some  constrain  the  good 
to  descend ;  and  so  realistic  are  the  signs,  the  heings  io 
whom  they  are  addressed  grow  real  too.  Like  a  talk 
at  a  telephone  the  half  that  is  heard  conjures  up  of  itself 
the  half  that  is  inaudible.  And  their  uncanniness  clothes 
these  conjurings  with  the  character  of  the  supernatural.^ 
You  almost  think  to  see  both  the  devils  aud  the  gods. 

About  them  there  is  a  compelling  fascination  in  spite 
of  their  repellant  uucouthness.  If  one  seek  to  unravel  his- 
sensation  from  the  mesh  in  which  it  lies  caught  he  will  find 
the  charm  of  the  thing  to  consist,  I  think,  in  energetic  rythm. 
For  it  has  something  of  the  cadence  of  a  dance ;  yet  unlike 
a  dance  it  is  not  pleasing  in  itself.  It  is  indeed  the 
height  of  inartistic  art ;  its  very  uncouthuess  has  a  certain 
grace,  the  grace  of  the  ungraceful  masterfully  done. 

If  such  be  the  force  of  the  charm  acting  quite  simply 
upon  the  dispassionate,  what  must  its  hold  not  be  upon  the 
believer,  set  as  it  is  by  the  mordant  of  faith  !  And  then 
as  chant  and  charm  roll  on  in  some  swift  processional, 
suddenly  the  brass  ringed  croziers  {shakvjo)  ring  together 
in  double  time,  joining  with  it  their  jingle  as  of  passing 
bells. 

Prayer  after  prayer  followed  thus  in  purification. 
Each  in  turn  rose,  swelled  and  sank  only  to  rise 
again,  in  long  billows  of  sound  buoying  one's  senses  to 
sensations  as  of  the  sea,  indefinitely  infinite.  Crest  after 
crest  swept  thus  over  thought,  drowning  all  reflection  in  a 
vague  vastness  of  its  own.  One  felt  quite  contentedly  full  of 
nothing  at  all ;  in  that  semi-exstatic  state  when  discrimina- 
tion has  lapsed  into  a  supreme  sense  of  satisfaction; 
when  the  charms  seemed  as  enchanting  as  the  chant  and 
the  chant  as  charming  as  the  charms.  The  portal  this  to 
the  seventh  heaven  of  inefiable  passivity. 

A  lull  like  a  loud  noise  broke  in  upon  the  half-dream 
when  the  maeza  stopped  to  light  the   pyre.     Then  as  the 
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flame  lept  ceiling- ward  the  chant  rose  with  it,  the  two 
seemingly  together.  Tongues  of  flame  three  feet  high 
darted  upward  to  transform  suddenly  into  clouds  of  opal 
smoke  that,  surging,  floated  off  and  then  slowly  settled 
down.  Through  the  flame  the  mueza  passed  the  usual 
written  sheets  emblematic  of  disease ;  passed  them  deliber- 
ately to  and  fro,  yet  did  they  not  burn.  Then  letting 
each  stay  there  motionless  a  moment  it  suddenly  burst 
into  flame.  As  it  did  so  the  chant  swelled.  The  shrivelled 
shape  wavered  an  instant,  hesitatingly  poised  and  then 
rose  with  the  chant  toward  the  rafters  of  the  room.  Its 
prayer  had  been  heard  and  granted. 

Then  other  things  were  passed  through  the  flame 
to  gain  like  virtue ;  each  man  thus  purified  his  rosary,  with 
which  he  then  rubbed  what  part  of  his  body  he  wished 
to  be  pure  and  strong;  and  finally  the  yohei  itself  for 
quintessence  of  purification,  was  taken  for  the  altar,  purified 
by  the  fiie  and  then  put  back  in  place. 

This  finished  the  first  service.  lu  the  interlude  thai 
followed  the  incense  altar  was  removed,  sheets  of  paper 
spread  on  the  mats  in  its  stead  and  the  (johei-visnd  taken 
from  the  shrine  and  stood  up  in  the  midst.  Plain  paper  I 
plain  pinewood !  plain  pilgrim  dresses  !  Truly  the  neutral 
tints  of  self-efl'acement,  as  near  nothing  as  symbols  can 
well  show ;  the  very  apotheosis  of  simplicity. 

All  except  the  nakaza  himself  now  took  post  for  the 
possession,  seating  themselves  in  the  prescribed  places, 
all  facing  the  gohei ;  the  maeza  in  front,  the  "  four  heavens" 
(shiten )  at  the  cardinal  points  on  the  side  and  the  clerk 
and  the  ^Q^wiy-rnaeza  flanking  the  maeza  to  the  left  and 
right. 

A  short  incantation  led  ofi*.  Then  the  maeza  removed 
the  wand  and  gave  it  to  the  toho,  the  **  eastern  heaven," 
who  held  it  ready  in  his  hand.  The  nakaza  came  forward 
and  solemnly  seated  himself  where  the  gohei  had  been, 
facing  from  the  altar.     First  he  folded  his  legs  under  him. 
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then  he  drew  his  robe  elaborately  round  them,  tucking 
and  tying  them  in  in  the  approved  manner.  The  result 
had  the  look  of  certain  legless  toys  that  begin  as  a  man 
and  end  as  a  pedestal.  After  the  nakaza  had  thus 
arranged  himself  the  others  followed  suit. 

The  nakaza  began  by  finger-twists  and  prayer,  privately 
as  it  were  ;  then  he  folded  his  hands  before  him  and  closed 
his  eyes,  the  others  incanting  the  while.  The  maeza  took 
the  wand  from  the  toho  and  put  it  between  the  nakaza' 8  hands. 
The  man  at  once  fell  slowly  forward  on  it,  resting  one  end  on 
the  mat  and  the  other  against  his  forehead  near  the  hollow 
at  the  base  of  the  nose. 

The  rest  started  in  upon  the  "  Rokhon  shojd  no 
Jiaraij''  the  purification  prayer  whose  initial  words  the 
pilgrims  chant  timed  to  their  tramp  as  they  mount 
Ontak^.  Stirring  it  is,  this  intoned  prayer,  and  it  takes  little 
fancy  to  seem  mounting  one's  self  on  the  rythm  of  its  fine 
processional  to  where  the  god  awaits  his  pilgrims  at  the  top. 
Over  and  over  again  the  chant  swept  on.  Suddenly  the 
wand  began  to  quiver.  At  which  the  band  increased  in 
energy.  Moment  by  moment  the  wand  gathered  mo- 
tion in  fits  and  lulls  as  when  a  storm  gathers  out  of  a 
clear  sky.  Slowly,  as  it  shook,  it  rose  to  his  forehead. 
Then  with  a  sudden  paroxism  it  beat  the  air  frenziedly  above 
his  head,  to  come  down  with  a  jerk  to  a  rigid  half- arm 
holding  before  his  brow,  a  suppressed  quiver  alone  thrill- 
ing it  through.     The  god  had  come. 

The  maeza  leant  forward,  bent  low  before  the  outstretch- 
ed (fohei  and  reverently  asked  the  god's  name.  The  eyes  of 
the  possessed  had  already  opened  to  the  glassy  stnre 
symptomic  of  trances,  the  eyeballs  so  rolled  up  the  pupils 
were  nearly  out  of  sight.  In  an  unnatural,  yet  not 
exactly  artificial,  voice  he  said  "  Matsuwo,"  at  which  his 
interlocutor  bowed  low  again  and  then  preferred  his  petitions. 
The  god  answered  and  then  spake  on  of  his  own  accord. 
The  clerk  took  down  all  he  said. 
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Shortly  the  man  settled  forward  heavily  into  a 
lethargic  swoon.  From  this  he  was  roused  by  farther 
incantation  to  a  new  access  of  fury.  Eaising  the  wand 
above  his  head  he  lashed  out  with  it  like  a  madman  and 
hopping  excitedly  round  on  his  folded  legs  repeated  the 
act  at  each  of  the  four  compass  points.  Then  he  came  back 
to  his  previous  statuesque  pose  and  in  reply  to  the  maeza 
spake  again. 

Once  more  he  relapsed  into  his  lethargy  and  once  more 
he  was  roused  and  answered. 

When  he  had  fallen  into  his  comitose  con- 
dition for  the  third  time,  the  ma^zGy  after  a  sort  of  bene- 
dicite,  made  tbe  sign  of  a  Sanscrit  character  on  his  back 
and  slapped  him  energetically  on  top  of  it.  One  of 
the  shiten  stood  by  ready  with  a  cup  of  water  and,  the 
moment  he  had  come  to  enough,  put  it  to  his  lips  and 
helped  him  to  drink.  Under  this  treatment  he  gradually 
revived  but  it  took  some  kneading  before  the  wand  could 
be  loosed  from  his  cataleptic  grip. 

Three  gods,  it  appeared,  had  come  in  turn,  which 
accounted  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  character  of  the 
possession :  Matsuwo  Sama  or  Oyamadzuminomikoto ; 
Fukan  Gyoja  ;  and  Hakkai  San. 

VII. 

The  trances  so  far  instanced  have  all  been  of  the 
Kyobu-Shinto  kind,  as  the  croziers  and  the  rosaries 
would  hint.  The  next  shall  be  one  introducing  two 
new  features :  Buddhism  and  femininity.  For  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  god  was  in  this  case  the  mouth  of  a 
maiden  and  the  man  who  parleyed  with  her  a  Buddhist 
priest  of  the  Nichiren  sect.  It  is  a  sect  of  purely  Japanese 
origin,  having  been  founded  by  Nichiren,  who  had  learnt 
much  of  the  Shinto  priests  six  hundred  years  ago ;  a  sect 
with  no  prototype  or  affiliations  elsewhere. 
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Like  most  of  the  other  trances  it  was  a  parlor  posses- 
sion in  my  own  house.  There  were  three  persons  in  the  com- 
pany. For  beside  the  priest  and  the  maiden — who  was  about- 
eighteen,  there  came  a  female  friend  of  maturer  years,  not 
indeed  to  chaperone  the  fair  one  so  soon  to  be  more- 
than  metaphorically  divine,  but  merely  for  religious  assistant 
at  the  divine  audience.  The  three  all  belonged  to  a  certain 
pilgrim  club  of  which  the  priest  was  president. 

They  turned  up  with  an  extra  jiurikisha  carrying  a 
veritable  Saratoga  trunk  of  indispensibles.  To  be  fair  to  the 
sex,  as  it  shows  itself  in  Japan,  it  should  instantly  be  said 
that  in  this  case  the  baggage  was  not  chargeable  to  it  but  ta 
the  god's  delight  in  pageantry  as  interpreted  by  the  Nichiren 
sect.  The  trunk  proved  to  contain  several  candles,  some 
sakakij  Kyoheij  two  large  lumps  of  rice-paste  known  asA*«r/<iwi- 
mochi  or  mirror  dough,  various  other  objects  of  bigotry 
and  virtue  and  eight  volumes  of  scripture,  besides  vestments, 
rosary  and  other  ecclesiastical  trappings  for  the  priests 
He,  and  not  the  women,  was  the  object  t  o  be  arrayed. 

After  all  the  various  articles  had  been  deployed,  duly 
set  up  or  donned,  the  priest  faced  the  altar  and  began  to 
pray.  He  prayed  a  long  time,  in  an  elaborate  and 
beautiful  chant  in  keeping  with  his  clothes.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  ritual  was  the  comparative 
absence  of  finger-charms;  another  the  way  in  which  he 
virtually  read  through  the  whole  eight  volumes  of  scrip- 
ture. For  want  of  a  more  consecrated  expression  it 
may  be  known  as  the  way  of  the  waterfall,  and  is  as 
conveniently  useful  as  it  is  unimpeachably  artistic.  It 
was  made  possible  by  the  form  in  which  the  books  were 
bound.  Like  old  Japanese  books  generally  the  contents 
were  inscribed  (m  one  indefinite  roll  foldtd  for  the  sake  of 
portability  into  pages,  their  ends  only  being  fastened  to  the 
covers.  They  thus  lent  themselves  to  behig  played  upon  as 
an  harmcmicum,  the  method  the  priest  adopted.  Holding  the 
covers  farther  apart  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  he  let  the- 
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pages  slowly  cascade  from  his  left  baud  into  his  right,  ac- 
companying himself  thus  on  the  instrument  to  the  chanting 
of  a  portion  of  its  contents  by  heart.  The  fair  ones  chorused 
him  at  a  respectful  distance  in  the  rear. 

Then  he  told  several  remembered  prayers,  not  on 
his  rosary,  but,  as  it  were,  to  it.  For  the  Japanese 
Buddhist,  not  being  arithmetical,  scorns  to  use  his  rosary 
in  mere  tally  to  his  prayer,  promoting  it  to  the 
higher  post  of  musical  instrument.  He  soothingly  strokes 
it  and  it  purrs  with  the  gratified  responsiveness  of  a 
cat. 

All  this  lasted  a  religious  while,  but  the  sights  and 
the  sounds  beguiled  the  senses  to  the  forgetting  of 
time.  When,  in  all  conscience,  the  priest  had  said  mass 
enough ,  he  turned  at  right  angles  to  his  former  position  and 
beckoned  to  the  maiden  to  approach  and  seat  herself  opposite 
to  and  facing  him,  sideways  therefore  to  the  altar.  She 
then  folded  her  hands  and  closed  her  eyes. 

First  he  sprinkled  her  all  over  with  a  shower-bath 
of  sparks  from  a  flint  and  steel ;  after  which  he  repeated 
in  a  soporific  way  several  monotonic  chants  and  watched 
the  effect.  When  he  judged  her  numb  enough  he  put 
the  gohei'WBJid  into  her  hands  and  continued  intoning, 
his  own  hands  still  making  his  amber  rosary  purr. 

Gradually  the  maiden  raised  the  yohei  to  her  forehead. 
When  it  got  there  it  began  to  shiver,  struck  her  convul- 
sively once  or  twice  and  then  settled  into  a  trembling 
rigidity.     Her  eyes  stayed  closed. 

The  priest  then  asked  what  questions  I  would  like  to  put 
to  the  god.  Some  doctrinal  points  occurred  to  me,  the 
priest  acting  as  go-between.  The  god  and  the  priest 
were  pleased  with  the  answers ;  1  was  not,  their  conven- 
tionality veiled  in  vagueness  failing  to  commend  itself.  Then 
the  god  indulged  in  some  gratuitous  prophecy,  not  sub- 
sequently fulfilled.  He  kindly  foretold  that  a  week  after 
my  return   to  America  I  should   lose  a  large   amount   of 
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money  I  had  out  on  loan.  I  thanked  him  for  this  in- 
formation, thinking  it  unnecessary  to  inform  him  in  return 
that  I  had  no  money  out  on  loan  at  the  moment.  Perhaps 
^t  was  not  odd  that  I  never  lost  it.  But  the  fault  was  mine* 
Had  I  been  a  Japanese  the  chances  that  are  I  should  have 
had  money  loaned ;  and  of  course  should  have  lost  it.  This  is 
as  near  as  I  ever  came  with  the  gods  to  successful  prophecy. 
And  yet  to  divine  would  seem  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of 
divinity. 

Altogether  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  case, 
psychologically,  was  the  great  ease  of  possession,  due,  as 
I  am  convinced,  to  the  sex  of  the  subject.  In  possessions 
by  the  Nichiren  sect  the  god  prefers  to  make  use  of  feminine 
lips.  The  only  exception  is  the  occasional  employment 
of  children  as  divine  subjects.  For  in  this  sect  men  are 
never  possessed. 

At  another  possession  by  the  same  sect,  four  priests 
and  a  woman  took  part.  There  were  no  finger-twistings  and 
the  service  generally  was  short  and  simple.  A  hanging 
scroll  of  Kishibojin  was  suspended  in  the  recess  of  honor . 
below  it  a  small  altar  overlaid  with  rich  brocade  stood 
flanked  by  two  //o/t^t- wands.  The  principal  priest  put  on 
white  silk  robes  and  the  woman  a  white  cotton  surplice. 
At  first  she  sat  off  disinterestedly  to  one  side. 

At  the  close  of  the  prelimary  service  the  chief  officiator 
beckoned  to  her  to  take  her  seat ;  which  she  did  passing  through 
the  row  of  priests  with  the  customary  respectful  symbolic 
scooping  of  the  hand  and  sat  down  in  the  midst  with  her  back 
to  the  altar.  She  closed  her  eyes ;  the  priest  made  the  sign  of  a 
Sancrit  character  on  each  of  her  palms  and  then  with  prayer 
put  the  two  tjoheif  one  into  each  of  her  hands.  Twitching 
ensued  almost  instantly  and  was  kept  up  a  long  time  while 
the  officiator  '  sliwjenja )  prayed  on.  At  the  close  of  it  the 
priest  asked  the  god's  name  and  then  interviewed  him. 
Then,  when  permission  had  first  been  asked  by  the  priest,  the 
god  condescended  to  interviews  with  the  rest  of  us.     Replies 
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would  have  been  made  in  any  case,  the  priest  said,  but  it  would 
have  been  rude  to  the  god  not  to  have  first  obtained  his 
consent.  The  subject  was  quite  insensible  to  pins  stuck 
into  her  neck  but  objected  at  first  to  having  her  pulse  felt, 
pulling  her  arm  annoy edly  away,  till  she  had  been  assured 
that  it  was  all  right  by  the  priest.  Her  pulse  proved  a 
trifle  faster  than  in  her  normal  state  (110  as  against  100) 
but  decidedly  weaker. 

After  speaking  she  lapsed  into  a  comitose  condition  but 
could  be  roused  by  being  addressed.  When  the  priest  had 
finished  with  her  he  took  the  wands  from  her  hands,  not 
without  difficulty,  they  were  so  cataleptically  clenched,  and 
somewhat  irreverently  rolled  her  over  on  her  side  like  a 
doll  into  a  corner  where  he  left  her  to  wake,  while  he 
and  the  others  concluded  the  service.  By  the  time  they 
had  finished  she  came  to  of  herself. 

The  facmg  of  the  possessed — from  the  altar  or  simply 
sideways  to  it — is  a  matter  dependent  on  the  particular  priest 
and  upon  the  character  of  the  god  expected  to  descend.  If 
the  god  be  of  more  importance  he  sits  ex  cathedra  as  it 
were ;  if  not  simply  ex  parte.  This  relative  disrespect 
shown  by  the  Buddhists  to  the  possessing  gods  will  be  dis- 
cussed latter. 

VIII. 

The  pure  Shinto  possessions  are,  in  virtue  of  being  a 
part  of  pure  Shinto  itself,  necessarily  revivals.  They  are* 
said  indeed  to  have  been  always  practised  in  secret  during 
Shinto* s  long  eclipse.  But  practically  they  ceased  to  be 
and  were  resumed  only  when  Shinto  itself  once  more 
came  into  fashion.  It  was  really  iu  Ryobu-ShintO  that 
the  trances,  and  all  else  in  Shinto  to  which  the 
people  clung,  survived. 

The  pure  Shinto  trances,  therefore,  like  the  No  dances, 
show  a  certain  not  unattractive  archaicism,  an  archaicism 
that  glamors  them  with  all  the  more  seeming- sanctity. 
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The  personal  or  auxiliary  rites  are  comparatively  few  and 
relatively  simple.  Their  comparative  absence  and  relative 
simplicity  are  astutely  explained  by  ascribing  greater  purity 
to  the  officiators  ;  which  renders  assistance  unnecessary. 
The  pure  Shintoists  are  so  pure,  it  is  said,  that  they  need 
them  not ;  a  fresh  instance  of  the  fact  that  to  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure.  The  parallelism  of  this  to  the  Shintd 
explanation  of  its  lack  of  a  moral  code  :  that  only  immoral 
people  need  moral  laws,  is  evident.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  true  principle  that  the  more  faith  the  less  formulae. 

On  the  other  hand  the  impersonal  part  of  the  service  is 
more  elaborate  that  it  may  be  more  imposing.  But  it  is 
distinctly  less  captivating.  In  all  really  grand  receptions 
given  the  god  the  dinner  previously  offered  him  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  entertainment.  This  is  exceeding- 
ly elaborate  and  takes  no  end  of  time  to  serve.  The 
priests  stand  in  a  row  and  with  many  ceremonious  bows 
and  turnings  pass  the  holy  platters  from  the  refectory — 
as  one  may  say — to  the  shrine  where  they  are  all  eventually 
deposited.  The  dishes  consist  of  pretty  much  everything 
edible  and,  in  the  raw  condition  in  which  much  of  it  is 
served,  of  everything  inedible  as  well.  They  are  then  further 
made  palatable  to  divinity  by  much  flow  of  soul  in 
prayer  by  the  priests.  The  finger-charms,  decidedly  the 
weirdest  of  the  Ryobu  rites,  are  reduced  to  snch  very 
low  terms  as  hardly  to  appear.  The  purification  prayers 
of  pure  Shinto  origin,  such  as  the  Xakatomi  no  horai^ 
are  chanted  but  with  less  impressive  swing  ;  the  Ryobu  ones, 
like  tbe  Rokkon  S/iojo  no  horai\  are  not  recited  at  all.  So 
far  as  records  and  traditions  go  the  old  is  reinstated.  Even  the 
aboriginal  instruments  of  miscalled  music,  actual  heirloomg 
some  of  them,  it  is  said,  are  played  upon  by  the  modern 
high-priest  as  they  were  by  the  mythologic  worthies,  that 
the  unchangeable  gods  may  be  similarly  plensed.  In  fact  the 
whole  action  is  as  near  as  possible  what  it  might  have  seemed 
to  one  transported  a  couple  of  millenniums  into  the  past. 
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The  trance  state  itself  is  likewise  different.  It  is  more 
natural  and  more  free.  The  possessed  no  longer  is  re- 
Btrained  to  the  greater  conventionality  of  the  Eyobu  forms. 
He  sits,  stands,  speaks  more  spontaneously  and  generally 
behaves  himself  with  more  of  the  self- prompting  a  god 
might  be  expected  to  possess.  This,  however,  is  in  the 
believer's  eyes  of  less  consequence  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures  he  shows  himself  to  possess.  To  be  able  to 
elucidate  the  meagre  accounts  in  the  Shinto  bibles  proves 
his  superior  divinity.  That  the  subject  has  been  well 
trained  in  this  old  folklore  does  not  to  the  pious  constitute 
A  propter  hoc  in  the  matter. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  phase  in  this  form  of 
possession  revival  is  what  may  be  called  the  divinity 
kindergarten,  which  one  of  the  high-priests  holds  as  often  as 
three  times  a  week.  Pious  young  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood come  in  on  certain  evenings  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  god-possessed.  The  pupils  are  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency,  from  beginners  to  adepts. 
To  see  their  exercises  is  one  of  the  most  curious  experiences 
imaginable.  The  well- versed  take  an  amazingly  short  space 
of  time  to  become  entranced.  The  pupils  begin  by  sitting  in 
a  row  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  praying  quietly, 
waiting  thus  each  his  turn  to  be  called  up.  When  the  priest 
is*  ready  for  one  of  them  he  nods  to  him  and  the  boy, 
or  girl,  advances  to  assume  a  receptive  attitude  just  before 
the  altar,  closing  his  eyes.  The  high-priest  prays  over 
him,  sitting  oflf  on  one  side.  Then  he  rises  and  puts  the 
^oJiei-wand  into  the  boy's  hands  and  resuming  his  seat 
plays  upon  the  sacred  flute,  exactly  as  you  shall  read 
of  its  being  done  in  the  Kojiki.  This  is  not  a  surprising 
coincidence  since  the  action  is  copied  from  it.  In  pro- 
ficients the  effect  is  .  almost  instantaneous.  The  pupil 
goes  into  convulsions,  raises  the  (johei  to  arms*  length 
iibove  his  head,  brandishes  it  maniacaUy  and  still  doing 
so  rises  to  his  feet  and    proceeds  thus    to  hop  about  the 
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room.  In  this  state  he  then  goes  through  variooi 
gymnastic  exercises.  On  one  wall  of  the  room  stands  f 
ladder  up  which  he  climBs^  the  cornice,  clinging  to  whiol 
he  makes  the  circuit  of  the  apartment,  descending  agaii 
by  the  ladder  only  to  shin  along  a  horizontal  bar, 
Somersaults  over  a  low  table  follow  next ;  after  whidi 
he  resumes  his  hopping  turns  about  the  room,  interspersed 
with  somersaults  over  the  floor  whenever  the  possessing 
spirit  promuts  them.  The  curriculum  varies  with  the 
idiosyncracy  of  the  pupil,  though  all  indulge  in  dervish* 
like  dancing  and  somersaults.  But  indeed  dancing  der- 
vishes are  orderly  members  of  society  by  comparison; 
There  are  at  times  as  many  as  three  of  the  gods  careering 
thus  at  once,  and  though  they  often  bump  they  are  nol 
,■  aware  of  one  another,  though  in  a  way  conscious  of  the 

!j  limits  of  the  room.     A  creditable  circus  on  the  whole. 

I  When    the   high-priest  deems   that  a  pupil  has  done 

enough  he  stops  him,  brings  him  by  command  to  a  sitting 
posture  before  the  altar,  takes  the  wand  from  him  anc 
wakes  him  up. 

,.  The    pulse    is    accelerated  and,    so    far    as    I  conic 

I I  discover   from   feeling   it   immediately   afterwards,    weak 

ened.  The  actions,  dubious  as  they  read,  were  evidentlj 
done  in  an  unconscious  condition,  as  they  were  said  to  be. 

J  It  takes  some  practice  to  attain  to  this  proficiency— 

r  severed  sittings  indeed  before  a  pupil  becomes  possessed  at  all 

ij  The  kinder-garten  has  no  special  object  except  a  genera 

religious  training.     It  is,  as  it   were,  Sunday- school  thre< 

week-days  a  week. 
^1 
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IX. 

And  now  for  a  geiionil  account  of  the  trance  somewha 
more  i>sycholi>gically  considered  ;  and  first  for  the  means  o 
getting  into  it,  the  cause,  that  is,  in  contradistinction  to  th< 
occasion. 
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Possession  is  effected  in  fact  in  the  easiest  possible 
manner.  From  the  time  the  nakaza  takes  the  ^o^^t-wand 
into  his  hands,  at  which  time  it  will  be  remembered  he 
closes  his  eyes,  he  simply  thinks  of  nothing  at  all. 
He  makes  his  mind  as  pure,  that  is  as  much  of  a  blank, 
as  he  can. 

The  thinking  of  nothing  has  been  made  the  easier 
by  the  previous  debilitating  process  of  the  austerities. 
It  has  been  still  farther  facilitated  by  the  routine  ritual 
gone  through  with  immediately  prior  to  the  act,  or  rather 
the  non-act,  itself.  Indeed  the  prayers  having  become 
with  the  man  a  purely  mechanical  process,  they  are  almost 
equivalent  already  to  not  thinking  at  all  since  they  give 
the  mind  just  enough  to  do  to  prevent  any  real  thought 
from  starting  in  it.  The  prayers  are  not  only  tantamount 
to  non-thought  but  the  thing  is  so  styled  by  many 
nakaza.  They  do  not  think  of  anything,  they  say,  after 
they  have  once  sat  down  to  the  ceremony.  So  true 
is  this  that  a  nakaza  will  at  times  begin  to  go  off  during 
the  preliminary  rites  and  has  to  be  brought  back  by  a 
rousing  slap  from  the  maeza. 

The  coming  on  of  the  state  of  possession  is  described 
by  them  as  like  lapsing  to  sleep.  They  simply  become 
unconscious.  The  experience  of  one  of  them  from  his  first 
attempt  to  his  first  success  is  worth  giving  in  detail. 

After  having  duly  completed  his  period  of  austerities 
he  was  set  one  evening  in  the  nakaza' s  seat.  About  him  sat 
the  regular  company  incanting.  He  cjosed  his  eyes  and  the 
gohei-w&nd  was  put  into  his  hands.  From  that  moment  he 
tried  to  make  his  mind  as  blank  as  possible.  The  result 
the  first  evening  was  simple  nausea.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  first  dose  of  divinity  should  disagree  with 
a  man. 

His  second  trial  the  following  evening  led  to  a  similar 
result,  but  the  unpleasant  effect  was  somewhat  less  pro- 
nounced than  on  the  first  attempt.     So  it  continued  to  be 
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on  the  third  evening  and  the  fourth,  up  to  the  fifteenth  ;  the 
feeling  of  sickness  diminishing  at  each  succeeding  sitting. 
At  last  on  the  fifteenth  day  his  perseverance  was  rewarded. 
He  remembers  hearing  the  others  repeating  the  harai  fainter 
and  yet  more  faint,  like  singers  departing  into  the  distance, 
aud  then  he  was  ware  of  being  shaken  by  the  rest.  They 
were  bringing  him  to.  Possession  had  been  like  the  uncon- 
scious dropping  off  to  sleep ;  coming  to  himself  again  like 
waking  in  the  morning,  only  that  he  felt  dull  and  tired.  He 
was  told  by  the  company  that  he  had  nodded,  shaken  the 
wand  violently  and  then  become  perfectly  rigid. 

He  likened  the  feeling  of  lapsing  into  the  trance  to 
the  sensation  after  long  bathing  in  the  honorable  hot- 
water,  a  bath  of  the  temperature  of  110  degrees  fahrenheit. 
The  analogies  indulged  in  by  different  subjects  when 
questioned  as  to   this   feeling   of  becoming  possessed  were 

« 

variously  apposite.  One  of  them  said  it  felt  like  going  up 
in  a  balloon.  This  daringly  inflated  simile  turned  out 
a  flight  of  fancy,  as  on  further  investigation  it  appeared 
that  the  man  had  never  been  up  in  a  balloon. 
But  inasmuch  as  most  people  have  not  either,  his 
definition  was  in  point  of  fact  more  definite  than  if  he 
had  made  ever  so  many  such  ascents.  Another  man  said 
it  was  like  being  drowned  and  then  brought  tu  again. 
Psychologically  this  was  a  close  hit,  though  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  he  had  had,  any  more  than  the 
other,  personal  experience  of  his  comparison.  A  third 
merely  described  all  sounds  as  getting  a  long  way  off. 
Still  another,  in  speaking  of  the  general  state  said  that 
all  ordinary  noises  grew  indistinguishable  and  yet  that 
in  winter  he  could  hear  the  water  freeze. 

Of  the  trance  itself  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  possessed 
remember  afterwards  nothing.  One  man  indeed  said  that 
it  was  like  dreaming  only  more  vague,  the  dream  of  a 
dream  as  it  were,  which  is  certainly  very  vague  indeed. 
Even  here  I  think  he  mistook  the   feelings  fringeiug  the 
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trance  state  for  the  trance  state  itself.  For  certainly  the 
average  good  nakaza  is  quite  emphatic  on  the  point  and 
this  particular  man  was  not  a  specially  able  specimen. 

They  all  agree  in  the  sense  of  oppression  which  is 
their  last  bit  of  consciousness  before  going  off  and  their 
first  on  coming  to.  It  is  for  this  the  maeza  slaps  the 
nakaza  repeatedly  on  the  back  at  and  after  the  moment 
of  waking.  The  throat  is  so  throttled  that  unless  this 
were  done  the  water  could  not  be  swallowed. 

Possession  begins,  they  say,  at  the  goIieL  The  hands 
that  hold  it  are  the  first  parts  of  the  man  to  be  affected. 
In  the  incipient  cases  these  are  all  that  are  visibly  possessed. 
As  the  control  deepens  the  cataleptic  condition  creeps,  like 
paralysis,  on  till  it  involves  all  of  the  body  not  in  action. 

Possession  ends,  as  it  begins.  The  subject's  arms  and 
hands  are  the  last  part  of  him  to  lose  their  induced  catalepsy 
After  the  mau  is  well  waked  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
himself  again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  the  waud 
away  from  him.  Only  after  beiug  rubbed  and  kueaded 
will  the  fingers  let  go  their  hold. 

In  the  trance  itself  anaesthesia  is  often  marked.  I 
have  several  times  stuck  pins  iuto  the  entranced  at  favorably 
sensitive  spots  without  the  man's  being  conscious  of  the 
pricks.  In  some  cases  where  I  had  otherwise  no  reason  to 
suspect  fraud  the  pin  was  felt.  So  that  I  doubt  w^hether 
want  of  feeling  is  necessarily  spontaneously  produced  in  the 
state. 

The  pulse  is  quickened.  But  a  much  more  marked 
symptom  about  it  is  its  decided  weakening.  I  have  ex- 
plored the  wrist  of  an  entranced  for  quite  an  impossible 
time  and  failed  to  find  anything  but  an  occasional  flutter. 
The  Japanese  themselves  are  quite  aware  of  this  fadiug 
away  of  the  pulse  and  also  of  the  way  in  which  its  rise 
and  fall  keeps  pace  inversely  with  the  degree  of  activity  in 
the  trance  state.  So  conversant  with  this  correspondence 
lire  they  that  I  have  known  during  such  search  for  the  pulse 
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a  whole  company  spontaneously  to  redouble  its  energy  m 
incantation  in  order  to  keep  the  possession  at  its  height 
and  so  obliterate  the  pulse,  which  they  had  affirmed  to  be 
non-existent  in  the  trance's  full  activity.  It  certainly  proved 
practically  to  have  ceased  so  exceeding  faint  was 
it  grown.  When  the  subject  lapses  into  the  comitose 
condition  the  pulse  returns. 

During  activity  the  subject's  body  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  quiver.  This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  physical 
symptoms,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel. 

Sometimes  the  eyes  are  opened  in  the  trance  {gamhiraki)  j 
sometimes  they  are  closed  throughout.  Which  they  shall  be 
depends  upon  the  training  of  the  particular  nakaza,  which 
again  is  matter  of  tradition.  By  those  who  practise  the 
former  method  the  latter  is  denounced  as  more  easily  covering 
shams,  which  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  others  doubtless 
consider  themselves  above  the  imputation. 

Shams  there  are  ;  which  is  hardly  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  great  vogue  the  act  of  possession  has.  But 
an  unexpected  pin  in  a  tender  p:irt  of  the  possessed' s  body 
usually  pricks  the  bubble.  It  is  much  easier  to  detect  the 
false  than  the  true  ;  the  sham  rarely  masquerades  success- 
fully while  the  true  may  sometimes  seem  a  very  perfect  sham. 

The  conventional  character  of  the  possessed's  action  in 
the  average  trance,  which  is  very  marked,  is  of  course  no 
sign  of  shamming.  The  unconscious  assimilations  of  pre- 
cedent have  now  become  stereotyped  into  trance  action 
which  is  just  as  unconsciously  genuine  as  any  other  habit. 
To  mistake  such  for  fraud  is  to  be  one's  own  dupe.  One 
might  make  a  more  serious  mistake  and,  like  the 
Salp^tri^re  in  hypnotism,  take  for  universal  symptoms  of 
the  Japanese  trance  what  are  really  adventitious  effects 
perpetuated.  The  invariable  raising  of  the  (fohei-wBJid  to 
the  forehead  in  so  seemingly  formalized  a  manner 
in  the  ordinary  Ryobu  trance,  the  brandishing  it  about, 
and  the  bringing  it  do\vn  again,  before  or  above  the  face 
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as  the  case  may  be,  in  no  less  arbitrary  a  way,  are  all  but  so 
many  self-suggestions  originally,  crystalized  now  into  un- 
-changing  custom.  The  god  might  act  very  differently 
without  casting  consequent  doubt  upon  his  divinity  and  in 
the  revived  Shinto  trances,  as  we  have  seen,  he  does  do  so. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  base  of  the 
forehead  between  the  eyes  should  have  been  discovered 
to  be  a  favorable  point  to  press  upon  in  order  the  quicker 
to  enter  the  trance,  discovered  empirically  by  the  Japanese 
before  the  thing  was  scientifically  known  to  Europe.  Not 
all  subjects  make  use  of  it.  Some  simply  rest  one  end 
of  the  wand  on  the  ground  or  floor  and  lean  upon  it; 
while  others  do  not  do  so  much  as  this,  only  holding  it 
in  the  air  before  them.  But  by  many  to  rest  one  end 
on  the  ground  and  press  the  forehead  against  the  other 
is  thought  to  be  helpful  to  a  speedy  result,  which  it 
doubtless  is. 

The  development  of  the  voice  takes  time.  Dumb 
possession  precedes  the  ability  to  talk  in  the  trance. 
Considerable  practice  in  being  possessed  is  necessary  before 
the  god  is  able  to  speak.  When  he  does  do  so  the 
tone  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  the  man's  natural  voice  but 
a  stilted,  cothurnus  sort  of  voice,  one  which  a  god  might  be 
supposed  to  use  in  addressing  mere  mortals.  It  would  be 
theatrical  were  it  not  sincere.  It  is  the  man's  unconscious 
conception  of  how  a  god  should  speak,  and  commends  itself 
artistically  to  the  imagination. 


Errata. — 1.  For  gyo^  simply  or  in  compounds,  read  gyo, 
2.  In  everyday  life  the  Buddhists  also  use  their  rosaries  to  tell  their 
prayers. 
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AINU  ECONOMIC  PLANTS. 


By  Rev.  John  Batchelor  and  Dr.  Kinoo  Mitabe. 

[Read  April  12,  1893.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  field  in  the  domain  of  economic  botany 
more  interesting  and  full  of  promise  than  that  among  a 
barbarous  race  which  has  wholly  subsisted  for  untold  ages 
on  the  products  of  the  forest  and  the  sea,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  chase.  Such  a  field  one  naturally  finds  among  the 
Ainu  of  Hokkaido. 

That  a  subject  of  such  interest  should  have  been 
almost  wholly  neglected  by  recent  foreign  writers  on  this 
race  is  easily  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
for  it  demands  in  an  author  a  happy  combination  of 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  region  with 
that  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people.  If,  there- 
fore any  explanation  be  sought  for  the  joint  authorship 
of  this  paper  the  reason  will  be  found  in  this  fact. 

Works  on  this  subject  by  Japanese  writers  and 
botanists  are  not  wanting.  As  early  as  the  later  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Tokugawa  Government  sent 
a  young  doctor  and  artist  named  Tani  Buntan  {^X3J)  to 
Yezo  to  investigate  the  natural  products  of  the  island, 
having    special    regard  to    medicine.     The   results    of  his 
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researches  are  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  a  manuscript 
called  the  Toi-Bussanshi  (fH^^SfS)  which  is  a  treatise 
on  the  natural  products  of  Eastern  Yezo. 

About  the  year  1810,  a  work  called  the  Yezo  So-moku- 
shiryo  (4g||S***F)  or  "  Materials  for  a  Flora  of  Yezo," 
by  So  Shdkei  (it^i^)  appeared  ;  and  about  the  year  1850 
a  manuscript  in  two  volumes  was  written  on  the  natural 
products  of  Yezo,  and  called  the  Yezo  Bussanshi  (^^ 
#£l^.)  This  work  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  the 
joint  authorship  of  several  naturahsts  then  residing 
in  Hakodate  and  among  whom  is  to  be  counted 
Kurimoto  Jyoun  (^^9IS;  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Gakushi-in  of  Tokyo.  In  the  diaries  of  travel 
in  diflferent  parts  of  Yezo  by  Matsumura  Takeshiro 
(^<SVj^9p)  are  to  be  foimd  many  interesting  facts  with 
regard  to  Ainu  economic  plants. 

All  the  statements  found  in  these  volumes  were  collect- 
ed and  published  in  the  year  1888  by  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  present  work  in  the  34th  volume  of  the  Hokkaidd-shi 
(Jb'^aJ.^}.  The  most  recent  contribution  to  the  subject  is 
also  by  the  same  author  and  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  first  and 
second  numbers  of  a  journal  called  the  Keirin  (MH) 
published  in  Sapporo  in  the  months  of  May  and  July 
1892.  It  is  on  the  medicinal  plants  and  also  on  the  trees 
and  shrubs  used  by  the  Ainu. 

These  works  were  consulted  by  us  in  the  preparation 
of  the  present  paper,  but  those  statements  which  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  Ainu  we  have  personally  questioned 
about  them  have  been  all  excluded.  They  may  be  published  by 
us  on  some  future  occasion,  as  some  of  them  have  uncommon 
interest.  The  present  paper  therefore  contains  little  but 
what  we  have  seen  used  ourselves,  or  are  perfectly  certain 
are  known  and  used  by  the  Ainu. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  Ainu  of  Osha- 
mambe,  Repunge,  Aputa,  Usu,  Horobets,  Chitose,  Osatnai, 
Mukawa,   Saru,  Tokachi,  Kushiro,  and  the  Kurile  Islands 
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among  others  have  been  questioned,  and  though  one  plant 
may  not  be  known  in  one  district,  it  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  both  known  and  used  in  another. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  K.  Jimbo,  Esq.,  who 
has  most  assiduously  laboured  in  the  matter  of  collecting 
and  verifying  Ainu  names  and  in  procuring  specimens 
for  identification. 

This  little  work  must  not  be  considered  exhaustive ; 
we  feel  that  the  subject  has  but  just  been  commenced  and 
intend  steadily  to  pursue  our  studies.  We  hope  on  some 
future  occasion  to  present  a  paper  to  this  Society  on  the 
fibrous  plants  and  on  the  trees  ♦and  shrubs  used  by  the 
Ainu. 


PART  I. 
AINU  MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 


1.— ARIKKO. 
Thalictrum  a quUeiji folium,  L, 
Karamatsu-so.     -fj  ^  ^y^i; ,     The  Feather  Columbine. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  eaten  either  raw  or  roasted  are 
said  to  cure  pains  in  the  stomach.  They  are  very  bitter 
to  the  taste.  Sometimes,  however,  on  occasions  of 
stomach-ache  a  decoction  is  made  by  steeping  the  roots 
in  boiling  water,  and  a  good  strong  dose  taken.  This  is 
said  to  work  wonders.  Should  a  person  wound  his  hand 
when  at  work,  or  thrust  some  sharp  object  into  his  foot 
when  walking  through  the  forest,  he  will  take  the  roots  of 
this  plant,  chew  them  to  a  paste,  and  apply  to  the  wound- 
ed part  to  prevent  suppuration. 

Some  of  the  Ainu  tale  the  leaves  of  this  herb,  roll 
them  between  the  hands  to  bruise  and  make  them  soft,  and 
then  plaster  over  any  part  of  the  body  where  there  should 
be  an  internal  pain  or  contusion. 


// 
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2.  HORAP  or  ORAP. 
Paeomn  obovata,  Maxim, 

YaMA-SHAKUYAKU    (•V'TS^'Y^'t^). 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  dug  up,  dried  and  preserved 
for  medicinal  purposes.  It  has  a  bitter  taste.  In  cases  of 
stomach-ache  some  Ainu  take  a  piece  of  the  root,  and 
swallow  it  with  water.  It  is  said  to  have  an  immediate 
effect.  The  root  chewed  to  a  paste  is  sometimes  npplied 
to  aching  joints  of  the  body.  For  ordinary  slight  ailments, 
a  decoction  of  this  root  .is  commonly  recommended. 

In  Mukawa  and  elsewhere,  the  seeds  of  this  paeony  are 
recommended  as  a  remedy  for  sore  eyes  ;  when  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  seeds  are  chewed  up  and  put  in  a  piece 
of  clean  white  cloth ;  the  juice  is  then  squeezed  out  into 
the  eyes.  In  Usu,  when  a  person  suffers  from  a  paiu  in 
his  ears,  the  smoke  from  a  mixture  of  tobacco  and  powdered 
seeds  is  blown  into  them. 

8.— OPKE-NI  OR  OMAUKUSH-NI. 

Maynolia  Kohus,  DC, 
KOBUSHI      (3  7*  5^). 

The  bark  is  the  part  employed  as  medicine.  A  decoc- 
tion is  taken  in  time  of  colds.  As  in  the  case  of  Pukusa 
(see  No.  89  and  120)  and  Kikin-ni  (see  No.  18  and  58.), 
the  bark  of  this  Magnolia  is  believed  to  have  the  mysterious 
power  of  driving  away  the  demons  of  disease.  In  times 
of  a  pestilence,  a  piece  of  the  bark  is  commonly  put  into 
the  drinking  water  as  a  preventive.  Branches  are  placed 
over  doors  and  windows  as  a  charm.  A  thin  decoction  is 
often  made  and  drunk  in  place  of  tea. 

4.— REPNIHAT. 

Schizandra  chinensis,  Bail, 

Chosen-gomishi     {Ti;-^^^\  J^). 

The  vines  are  the  part  generally  used  as   medicine, 

although  the    fruit  is  also  sometimes  so  used.     By  some 

Ainu   it   is   believed   to   be   a   specific   for   colds.      When 
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taken  for  colds,  a  piece  of  the  vine  is  rolled  up  and  pat 
into  a  cup  containing  boiling  water.  The  thin  decoction 
thus  made  is  taken.  It  is  also  recommended  by  some 
Ainu  as  a  remedy  for  sea-sickness. 

5.  OTOMPUI-KINA. 

Cheltdonium  majuSf  L. 

KusA-No-wo.  {^t  ^  )7  if).  The  Common  Celandine. 
The  stem  and  leaves,  after  having  been  softened  by 
dipping  into  hot  water,  are  applied  externally  to  any  place 
where  there  are  internal  pains  caused  by  a  fall  or  contusion. 
Some  Ainu  believe  the  yellow  juice  of  this  plant  destroys 
warts.  This  may  possibly  have  been  learned  from  the 
Japanese.  It  is  also  reputed  to  be  an  antidote  against  snake- 
poisoning.  Some  Ainu  apply  this  plant  to  the  stomach  to 
relieve  internal  pains.  A  most  peculiar  practice  is,  when  a 
child  suffers  from  constipation,  to  place  a  small  piece  of 
bruised  stem  in  the  anus.  This  is  said  to  have  an  im- 
mediate effect. 

6.— RITEN-KINA. 

Stella ria  media,  L, 

Hakobe  (/>3^).     The  Chick  weed. 

This  common  weed  is  widely  used  for  external  applica* 
tion  to  bruises  or  to  any  part  of  the  body  where  tiie  bone» 
ache.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  steeped  in  hot  water 
before  being  applied. 

7.— KUTCHI-PUNGARA. 
Actinidia  anjuta,  Planch, 
KOKUWA      (a^''^). 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  vine  of  thia 
climber  is  cut,  sap  flows  out  freely  and  in  large  quantities. 
The  sap  is  used  as  a  medicine  and  is  believed  to  be  a  good 
expectorant.     (See  No.  51). 
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8.— SHIKEREBE-NI. 
Phellodendron  aimo'ense,  Rupr, 

KiWADA  or  ShIKOBO.       (4»  ^'^•s  J'S  w  ). 

The  inner  bark  of  this  tree  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
Ainu  as  a  medicine.  It  is  yellow  in  colour  and  extremely 
bitter  to  the  taste.  It  is  applied  externally  over  any  portion 
of  the  body  where  there  should  be  internal  pain,  particularly 
such  as  may  have  been  caused  by  falling  from  a  horse,  or  by 
any  similar  accident.  It  is  also  applied  to  burns,  scalds 
and  sore  eyes.  The  bark  is  bruised  and  made  damp  either  by 
chewing  or  with  water  before  it  is  used.  Persons  who 
travel  in  the  interior  of  this  island  and  who  are  called  upon 
to  wade  streams  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  sufter  greatly 
from  a  skin  disease  called  mizu-mushi  by  the  Japanese. 
This  disease  attacks  the  spaces  between  the  toes,  quickly 
making  them  quite  raw.  An  application  or  two  of  the  iuner 
bark  of  the  shikerebe-ni  is  said  to  remove  the  malady. 

The  berries  of  this  tree  are  much  prized  by  some  Ainu 
as  a  medicine  ;  they  are  said  to  be  a  good  expectorant. 
In  some  places  the  berries  are  used  in  cases  where  the 
muscles  have  been  strained  and  caused  to  swell.  On  such 
occasions  a  few  of  the  berries  are  chewed  into  a  pasty  mass 
and  put  upon  the  affected  part.  The  fruit  is  also  used  as 
an  article  of  food. 

9.— SHIU-NI  or  YUK-RAIGE-NI. 

Pictasma  ailanthoides,  Planch, 

NiOAKI   (-*'*). 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a  very  bitter  taste  which 
is  believed  by  the  Ainu  to  be  poisonous.  A  strong  decoc- 
tion is  often  used  to  kill  head-lice.  Eruptions  on  the 
scalps  of  children  are  also  sometimes  washed  with  it. 
It  is  said  that  should  deer  eat  the  bark  of  this  tree  they  die 
very  soon  after.  Hence  the  name,  which  means  **  Deer- 
killing-tree.** 
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10.— TOCHI-NI. 

jEscuIus  turbinatay  BL 

TocHi-NO-Ki  (  ^  f"  y'  ^).     The  Horse-chestnut. 

The  nuts  of  this  plant  are  often  used  as  a  medicine. 
They  are  taken  and  dried  for  future  use.  When  required 
they  are  soaked  and  well  scraped.  The  scrapings  are 
then  steeped  in  water  and  the  decoction  used  to  wash 
wounds  with.  The  Ainu  often  use  it  for  washing  the  eyes 
•of  horses  when  they  run  water  or  discharge  matter. 

11.— OIKARA. 
Pueraria  Thunhenjiana,  Benth, 
Kuzu.     (^:?f) 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  dug  up  and  used  as  a  remedy 
for  aches  and  bruises.  The  root  is  thoroughly  roasted 
at  a  fire  and  the  aflected  part  of  the  body  well  rubbed  with 
it.  The  root- stock  of  the  Pueraria  is  rich  in  very  fine 
starch  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Japanese ;  but  the 
Ainu  know  nothing  of  it  as  an  article  of  food. 

12.— CHIKUBE-NI. 
Cladrastis  avurensis,  Benth,  var,  Buenjeri^  Max, 

InU-ENJU    (>f  5<  ^S<  5?3.). 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  believed  to  have  a  poisonous 
property.  It  is  externally  applied  on  the  body  where  there 
is  internal  pain. 

13.— KIKIN-NI. 
Prunus  Padus,  L, 

Yezo-uwamizu-zakura.(^  y'i;  '^  1*/1F P  ^),     The  Bird- 
Cherry. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  sometimes  steeped  in  hot 
water  and  used  as  a  remedy  for  stomach-ache.  The  decoc- 
tion IS  druuk. 
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The  bark  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  beverage  in 
place  of  tea.  At  Saru  and  elsewhere  this  plant  is  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  driving  away  the  demons  of  disease 
and  is  therefore  used  as  a  charm. 

14.  TOKAOMAP. 
Cicuia  virom^  L, 
DoKUZERi  ( »^  ^  -tf  9 ).     The  Cowbane  or  Water  Hemlock. 
The  root-stock  of  this  plant  is  deadly  poisonous.     Some 
Ainu  apply  externally  the  charred  root-stock  when  there  is 
a  pain  in  the  bone. 

15— UPEU. 
Seseli  Libanotis^  Koch  var.  sihirica,  DC. 
Ibuki-bofu  no  issHu  [^  -f^^<f;y  ^  ^^W). 
A  kind  of  umbelliferous  herb  having  a  strong  medici- 
nal smell  and  flavour.  It  is  much  used  as  a  medicine  and 
is  said  to  be  good  for  every  complaint.  It  grows  in  dry 
places — especially  on  sandy  beaches.  The  root  is  the 
part  used.  In  times  of  epidemic  disease  the  U})eu  is  much 
sought  after  by  the  Ainu  for  it  is  thought  to  be  a  great 
preventive  of  illness  and  is  stiid  to  act  as  a  kind  of  charm. 
I  have  ofteu  seen  them  chewing  it,  and  found  it  hanging 
up  in  huts  to  keep  off  sickness.  During  a  time  when  small- 
pox was  raging  I  saw  a  dog,  with  some  tied  to  his  collar, 
driven  round  a  house!  This  plant  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  in  place  of  tea  or  water  and  is,  indeed,  often  preferred. 
A  decoction  is  usually  made  by  steeping  the  herb  in  hot 
water ;  and  is  so  taken  in  cases  of  severe  cold.  Some  of 
the  old  Ainu  mix  small  pieces  of  this  root  with  their 
tobacco  to  improve  its  flavour. 

16.— YAKARA-KINA  or  MO-SHIU-KINA. 
Angelica  re/racta,  Fr,  Schm, 

Oba-senkyu     (t  jJ<''^-tev4»  i>). 
A  kind  of  umbelliferous  plant  found  growing   in  wet 
and  damp  places.      It  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and. 
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is  said  to  be  especially  good  in  cases  of  pain  in  the  stomach. 
The  root-stock  only  is  used.  It  is  generally  taken  in  decoc- 
tion though  sometimes  it  is  put  into  soup  and  eaten  with 
the  food. 

From  the  fact  that  upon  procuring  samples  of  the 
dried  root- stocks  of  this  Angelica  at  the  villages  of  Saru  and 
Ghitose  in  the  month  of  March,  it  seems  that  they  must  form 
one  of  their  common  medicines.  They  are  cut  up  very 
small  with  a  knife,  and  put  in  hot  water.  The  decoction 
thus  made  is  drunk,  herb  and  all.  At  Saru  it  is  taken  in  time 
of  chest-troubles,  and  at  Ghitose,  in  cases  of  stomach-ache 
and  chest-troubles. 

17.— CHIMA-KINA. 

Aralia  coniata,   Thunb. 

Udo.     (tf^)  The  Spikenard. 

Some     Ainu    use    the    root-stock   of  this    plant   for 

wounds  inflicted  by  bears  or  other  aminals.     A  decoction 

is  often  made  and  the  wounds  washed  with  it,  after  which 

fresh  slices  are  applied.     The    spikenard  is  also  used  for 

food  by  some  Ainu. 

18.— OINAMAT. 

Adenocaulon  adhaerescens,  Maxim, 

NOBUKI.      (>^-/4»). 

When   a   person  is  poisoued  by  sumach   (Rhus),  the 

leaves   of  this   plant   softened   by    warming   at  a  Are  are 

generally  applied. 

19.— NOYA. 
Artemina  vnlr/aris,  Tj, 

YoMOGi.  (3^=^)  The  Mug  wort. 
When  one  has  taken  cold,  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the 
mug  wort  are  boiled  in  a  pan,  and  a  patient  is  made  to  inhale 
the  steam,  with  a  cloth  covered  over  his  head  and  the  pan, 
until  he  or  she  freely  perspires.  Sometimes  in  similar 
cases,   a  decoction  of  the  stems   and  leaves  are  drunk.     A 
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moxa  is  sometimes  made  by  pounding  the  leaves.  This 
plant  is  also  often  to  be  found  hung  up  in  houses  as  a 
<;harm  against  evil,  but  particularly  against  disease. 

20.— KAMUI-NOYA. 
Artemisia  sacrorum,  Ledeb,,  var,  latiloba,  Ledeb. 

IWAYOMOGI.  (>f  ^^  3  *^). 

This  kind  of  mugwort  grows  chiefly  on  rocky  cliffs, 
and  sometimes  on  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  sub-shrub- 
by in  habit,  and  has  a  strong  medicinal  odour.  It  is  largely 
used  as  a  medicine  by  the  Ainu  of  Kushiro,  Kitami  and 
Teshio.  The  name  Kamui-noya  is  also  applied  by  some 
Ainu  to  other  species  of  Artemisia.  (A,  Stelieriana,  Bess. 
and  A,  Japonica,  Thunh,) 

21.— MAKAYO. 

The  flower-shoot  of  Petasites  japonicics,  Miq, 

FuKi-No-To.     (y  ^  J  it  y ), 

This    flower-shoot    is    sometimes   used  by  the    Ainu 

for  food,  but  is  often  taken  in  strong  decoction  for  heavy 

<;olds.     It  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste.     (See  Korokoni^  No. 

80). 

22.— SETA-KOROKONI. 

Arctium  Lappa,  L. 

GoBO.  (=^^<^)     The  Burdock. 

The   young   leaves  of  this  plant  are  softened  by  rolling 

them   between   the   palms.     They   are  then  applied  to  skin 

eruptions.     It  may   also  be  remarked  that  the  roots  of  this 

plant  are  sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  as  food. 

28.— EPOTAN-NI. 

Li(/U8truvi  medium,  Fr.  et  Saw 

Oba-ibota-no-ki.     (:*'ih''^^i»^^  ''*)• 

Some  Ainu   believe   that   chop- sticks   made   from  the 

wood  of  this  shrub,  if  always  used,  will  prevent  the  teeth 

from  becoming  carious. 
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24.— IKEMA  or  PENUP. 
Cynanchum  caudatum^  Maxim. 
Ikema.  ['i  9r^), 

A  kind  of  Asclopiadaceons  plant  used  both  for  food  and 
medicine.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  any  complaint,  but  is  a 
special  remedy  for  small-pox.  To  wounds  of  all  kinds  a 
thick  decoction  when  applied  is  said  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  pus.  Half  cooked  roots  are  said  to  have  an  intoxicating 
effect,  and  to  cause  loss  of  all  control  over  the  limbs  and  to 
do  away  with  the  sensation  of  the  skin.  The  root  is  dried 
and  stored  up  for  future  use,  however,  it  is  sometimes  taken 
fresh  either  roasted  or  boiled  and  is  said  to  have  a  very  sweet 
flavor.  In  time  of  epidemic  sickness  the  root  is  chewed  in 
its  raw  state  and  the  juice  blown  from  the  mouth  sometimes 
upon  and  over  the  afflicted  person,  sometimes  all  over  the 
inside  of  the  hut  and  through  the  door  and  windows,  and 
sometimes,  again,  round  the  house  and  even  whole  villages. 
When  so  used  the  ikema  or  penup  is  supposed  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  charm  to  drive  away  the  demon  of  sickness. 
Those   who  use  this  plant  so  are  generally  intoxicated  by  it. 

It  is  also  said  to  be  very  efficacious  as  an  antidote  to* 
poison.  As  an  article  of  food  this  plant  is  used  very 
sparingly  and  w^ell  cooked. 

25.— CHIUKOMAU. 
Physalis  Alkekengi,  L, 
HozuKi  (^  V  !/  +  ).     The  Winter  Cherry. 
When  there  is  a  pain  in  the  hips,  the  fruit  is  smashed 
and  applied  as  a  poultice. 

26.— SETA-ENDO. 

Elsholtzia  cristata,  Willd, 

Naginata-koju  (■^¥■^^*^5?^). 

The  decoction  of  this  highly  aromatic  plant  which  is 

commonly  found  around  the  huts  of  the  Ainu  is  prescribed 

to  persons  suffering  from  the  after  effects  of  intoxication. 

It  is  also  used  in  the  place  of  tea. 
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27.— TOIORUSH-MUN  or  KAMUI-KEU-KINA. 

Mentha  arvensis,  L.  var  vulgaris^  Benth, 

Hakka  (^^^-n).     The  Peppermint. 

The  hruised  leaves  of  this  plant  are  applied  to  any 
place  where  a  person  is  in  pain. 

28.— SHUMNU-HASH. 
Lindera  hypoylauca^  Maxim, 

EUBOMOJI    or    TORIKOSHIBA.       (  ^  P  ^  5?  .  h   9  3  5^/^) 

Among  some  Ainu  this  plant  is  looked  upon  as  a 
good  remedy  for  stomach-ache,  and  has  a  very  nice 
smell  and  flavour.  The  wood  is  broken  up  fine  and 
boiled.  When  cool  a  dose  is  taken.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the    decoction    is    poured    over    rice   or  millet  and 

taken. 

29.— KETU-HASH. 

Daphne  chinensis,  Lam,,  var,  hrevifiora, 

KosHONOKi  or  Karasu-bhikimi.   (^^Mff?  4*.*9^>'4*  ^) 

The  whole  plant  is  reputed  to  have  a  poisonous  pro- 
perty, but  especially  its  berries  and  roots.  Some  Ainu 
bum  the  roots  to  charcoal  and  pound  them  to  powder. 
This  powder  is  applied  to  bruises  or  places  where  there 
is  any  internal  pain ;  but  it  is  never  applied  to  cut-wounds. 

80.— NI-HARU. 
Yiscum  album y  L, 

Yadorigi  or  Hoya.  (-Y  »^  9  ^.ih'Y).     The  Mistletoe. 

The  Ainu  like  many  nations  of  northern  origin  hold 
the  mistletoe  in  peculiar  veneration.  They  look  upon  it  as 
a  medicine  good  in  almost  every  disease.  It  is  taken 
either  in  food  or  separately  as  a  decoction.  The  leaves 
are  used  in  preference  to  the  berries,  the  latter  being  of  too 
sticky  a  nature  for  general  purposes.  Some  Ainu  have 
been  known  to  use  the  mistletoe  leaves  merely  for  tea 
without  any  reference  to  their  supposed  medicinal  pro- 
perties, while  others  sometimes  mix  it  with  their  stews. 

Vol.  xzl.— 14 
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By  many  Ainu  the  mistletoe  is  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  making  the  gardens  bear  plentifully.  When  used 
for  this  purpose  the  leaves  are  cut  up  into  fine  pieces,  and 
after  having  been  prayed  over,  are  sown  witii  the  millet 
and  other  seeds ;  a  little  also  being  eaten  with  the  food. 
Barren  women  have  also  been  known  to  eat  the  mistletoe 
in  order  to  be  made  to  bear  children.  That  mistletoe  which 
grows  upon  the  willows  is  supposed  to  have  the  greatest 
efficacy  because  the  willow  is  looked  upon  by  the  Ainu  as 
being  a  sacred  tree.     (See  No.  100.) 

81.— KAPAI. 
Laportea  hidhifera^   Wedd. 

MUKAGO-IBAKUSA.       (A^^-f^^lT). 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are,  after  having 
been  well  roasted  and  mashed,  used  as  fomentation  for 
ulcers.     (See  also  No.  106). 

82.— KAMUI-TAT. 
Betiila  Ennani,  Cham. 

Take-kamba.  (^  y-fJ  ^^<). 

The  bark  of  this  birch  can  be  peeled  off  in  very 
thin  layers.  Some  of  these  papery  layers  are  sometimes 
pasted  over  wounds  in  place  of  plasters.  Tliey  are  said  to 
possess  good  healing  properties  and  to  prevent  inflammation. 

82.— b.  NITAT-KENE. 
Alnux  japonicay  Miq. 

Han-no-ki  or  Yachiba-h\n-no-ki.    {'^^  ^  ^ .-y  i-  ^^ ^^ i^  ?  ^) 

The  Alder. 
A  decoction  made  by  steeping  the  bark  of  this  tree  in 
hot  water  is  said  to  be  good  for  pains  in  the  stomach. 
Ainu  women  take  a  dose  of  this  medicine  immediately 
after  child-birth.  The  special  name  of  this  decoction  is 
Ichuptasarep,  It  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  bitter  to  the 
taste. 
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83.-URA-SUSU  or  URAI-SUSU. 
Salix  multinerviSf  Fr,  et  Sav, 

Kori-Yanagi.  ( =«  »;  -Y  ■^  ¥). 
The  fresh  bark  of  this  shrubby  willow  is  widely 
used  by  the  Ainu  for  application  to  cut  or  bruised  surfaces. 
The  bark  is  cut  into  fine  shreds  with  a  knife,  and  plunged 
for  a  short  time  into  hot  water  to  make  it  soft.  It  is 
then  applied  to  the  wound  and  is  retained  there  by  bandage. 
The  bark  is  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

34.— YAI-NI  or  NUP-KURUN-NI. 
Populus  tremnla,  L. 

Hakoyanagi.  (^>  3  -y  ■^  =^). 
The  fresh  bark  is  cut  up  into  fine  shreds  and  applied  to 
cut-wounds  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pus. 

35.— SHUNGU-UNKOTUK. 
The  resin  of  Plcea  ojanenm,  Fisch, 

Yezo-matsii  no  yani.  (^  v*^  V  )  -Y—). 
Some   Ainu   apply   the   resin   of  this    spruce    to   cut 
wounds  to  hasten  their  healing. 

86.— NIMAK-KOTUK. 
CremaHra  Wallichiana,  Lindl, 

Saihai-ran  or  Hakkuri.     (ir  >f^  >f  9  3^  .   ^>  5>  ^  9  ). 

The  root  of  this  orchid  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  tooth- 
ache. It  is  merely  chewed  and  then  expectorated.  It  is 
of  a  very  sticky  nature  and  clings  to  the  teeth  very  tena- 
ciously, hence  its  name.  Ximaky  **  teeth,'*  and  kotitky  **  to 
adhere  to.'*  Sometimes  a  stifi*  paste  or  ointment  is  made 
of  this  herb  and  spread  over  swellings  and  boils  as  a 
remedy.  However,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  used  it  is 
not  supposed  to  be  a  very  certain  cure,  and  is  not  applied 
when  other  more  favourite  remedies  are  at  hand.  A  strong 
glue  is  made  from  the  roots  of  the  plant  by  pounding  them 
well. 
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87.— 8HUW0NTE. 

Smilax  herbacea,  L, 

Shiodb.     (^4«r).  The  Carrion  Flower. 

The  application  of  the  softened  leaves  is  said  to  heal 
troubles  of  the  eyes.  They  are  also  applied  to  skin  erup- 
tions and  wounds. 

88.— ETORURATKIP. 

Polygonatum  giganteum,  Dietr,,  var,  fatcatum, 

Maxim, 

Naruko-yuri.     (->•  ii'  3  a.  9 ).     The  Solomon's  Seal. 

A  piece  of  the  root- stock  of  this  plant  is  sometimes  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  child  who  suffers  from  laceration  of  the 
tongue  and  lips  and  is  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the 
pain  is  relieved. 

89.— PUKUSA  or  HURARUI-KINA. 
AlUuni  victorialiSf  L. 

Gyojya-ninniku  or  Kitobiru.  (¥'*V^5?*V  — v— ^.4»  b  }£*'). 

This  herb  is  said  to  be  specially  useful  as  a  remedy  for 
colds.  It  is  also  sometimes  to  be  found  hung  up  in  door- ways 
and  entrances  and  by  windows  as  a  charm  against  epidemic 
disease. 

40.— SURUGU-KUSURI. 
Acorns  CalamuSf  L. 

Shobu.     ( 5-  -V  ^  t').     The  Sweet  Flag. 

The  root-stock  of  this  plant  is  extensively  used  by 
the  Ainu  as  a  medicine.  It  is  dried  and  kept  with  ikema 
and  moshiu-hina.  Pains  in  the  stomach  caused  by  drink- 
ing bad  water,  or  by  eating  improper  food,  are  said  to 
be  relieved  by  taking  a  decoction  of  this  root-stock.  It 
is  also  said  to  be  efficacious  in  cases  of  cold  and  headache. 
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41.— SHUPUYANUP. 

Tjyco^erdon  sps, 

KiTSUNE-NO-CHABUKURO.       (*5'^>^f--V7^^n). 

The  Puff-ball. 

Spores  of  this  fungus  are  sometimes  outwardly  ap- 
plied by  the  Ainus  to  cure  pains  in  the  body.  It  is  also 
applied  as  a  remedy  for  scalds  and  burns. 

42.— SHIU-KAKUSH  or  KUI-KARUSH. 
Polyporus  officinalis,  Fr: 

EbURIKO  or  TOBOSHI   (^  7^  9  a.     hi^  i^), 

A  kind  of  fungus  growing  upon  larch  tree  and  having 
a  very  bitter  taste.  This  polyporus  is  used  by  some 
Ainu  as  a  medicine.  It  is  chewed  and  rubbed  into  painful 
places.  But  generally  its  decoction  is  swallowed  as  a 
remedy  for  stomach-ache.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Kurile  Islands  and  was  greatly  prized  by  the  old  Japanese 
doctors. 

43.— UMMA-SHIKARUSH. 

A  kind  of  toadstool  which  grows  only  from  horse- 
droppings.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  wounds,  scalds 
and  burns  as  a  remedy. 

44.— NIKAMBI. 

The  white  leathery  layers  of  the  fungus  mycelium 
found  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  dead  oak,  elm  or  ash 
trees.  It  is  applied  to  wounds  on  the  body  to  stop 
hoemorrhage. 
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PART  II. 
AINU  EDIBLE  PLANTS. 


46.— PUKUSA-KINA. 

Anemone  flaccida^  Fr,  Schm, 

Gaj0-s6  or  FuKUBERA.  (if^'^^ti^.  y  P  ^^9). 
By  some  Ainu  it  is  also  called  ohau-kina,  "  stew 
plant."  The  leaves  and  stems  of  this  plant  form  an 
article  of  diet  among  the  Ainu.  The  people  gather  this  herb 
in  large  quantities  when  it  is  in  hlossom  in  the  spring  and 
dry  it  for  winter  use,  though  some  of  it  is  used  green.  It  ig 
usually  eaten  boiled  with  iish,  or  occasionally  put  into 
soup. 

46.— PUI. 

Caltha  palustriSf  L. 

Ryukinkwa.  (9^*5^^!?).     The  Marsh  Marigold. 

The  slender  roots  of  this  plant  are  gathered  and  eaten^ 
but  not  the  stems  and  leaves.  Some  are  eaten  fresh  and  others 
dried.  In  either  case  they  are  generally  boiled  with  fish, 
rice  or  millet,  and  sometimes  with  oil  of  sardines.  Some 
Ainu  pound  them  to  cakes  before  eating. 

47.— KAPATO. 
Nuphar  japonicuvif  DC, 

KOHONE.       (iJ^^Tih^), 

The  thick  horizontal  root-stocks  of  this  plant,  which 
are  rich  iu  starch,  are  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  They  are 
first  cut  into  small  pieces  and  scalded,    and  then   either 
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cooked  with  millet  or  rice,  or  put  into  a  soup.  The  root- 
stocks  are  also  dried  and  kept  for  winter  use,  and  are  said 
to  be  very  delicious. 

48.— TOMA. 

Coi-ydalis  ambigna^  Cham,  et  Schlecht, 

Enoosaku.     ( •*  a^  =f  "9*  ^ ) . 

The  bulbs  of  this  plant  are  extensively  eaten  by  the 
Ainu,  especially  by  those  in  the  Ishikari  valley,  Saghalien, 
and  Southern  Kuriles.  The  bulb  has  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  which  is  removed  by  repeated  boilings  in  water.  In 
Etorup,  the  Ainu  boil  with  a  certain  kind  of  earth  to 
remove  its  bitterness.  They  are  eaten  either  simply  boiled 
or  mixed  with  rice.  In  Saghalien,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
cooked  generally  with  the  fat  of  seals.  The  bulbs  are  often 
boiled  and  then  dried  for  future  use. 

49.— SHIBE-KINA. 
Cardamine  liirsuta^  L. 

Tanetsuke-bana.  [Si^y  ^^<-^), 

The  leaves  and  stems  of  this  herb  are  first  parboiled 
and  then  eaten  as  salad. 

50.— RISESSERI  or  NISESSERI. 
Cardamine  yezoensis,  Maxim, 

Ainu-wasabi.  (T  ^  ^  !? T  b*). 

In  the  early  spring,  the  young  leaves  and  new  root- 
stocks  are  gathered  for  food,  the  older  portions  of  the  roots 
being  thrown  away.  To  increase  pungency,  the  Ainu  in 
some  places  have  learned  to  put  the  leaves,  together  with  the 
root-stocks,  into  bottles  and  keep  them  well  stopped  a  day 
or  so  before  using.  The  Risessen  is  generally  boiled  before 
eaten. 
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61.— KUTCHI. 
The  fruit  of  Actinidia  aryuta^  Planch, 

KOKUWA.       (='^^'^). 

This  fruit  is  eaten  by  Ainu.  It  is  also  greatly  relished 
by  bears.  It  has  a  delicious  taste  when  well  ripened  though 
it  is  slightly  astringent  and  mildly  purgative.  The 
fruit  ripens  after  the  first  frost. 

62— MATATAMBU. 

Actinidia  polyiiama^  Planch, 

Matatabi.     (^  ^  if  \£), 

The   fruit  of  this  plant  is  eaten  by  the  Ainu.     The 

unripe  berries  are  extremely  acrid  and  are  sparingly  cooked 

in  stews  to  give  them  flavour.    Only  the  well  ripened  fruit 

is  eaten  raw. 

53.— KANCHIKAMA-NI. 

Zanthoxylum  piperitum,  DC, 

Zansho.     (1^3^-b^). 

The  leaves  and  fruit  of  this  shrub  are  often  cooked  in 

soup  and  used  as  a  condiment.     The  wood,  being  of  a  very 

tough  nature,  is  often  made  into  hooks  and  used  for  getting 

seaweed  [Lawinaria,  Japanese  and  Ainu,  hovibu)  out  of  the 

sea. 

64.— SHIKEREBE. 
The  fruit  of  PheUodendron  amnrense,  Eupr, 
Shikonohei.      ( 5^  3  ^  ^'i). 
These    berries     form    an    article    of  diet    among   the 
Ainu  who  collect  them  in  large  quantities  during  the  autumn 
months  and  dry  for  future  use.     Generally  they  are  very 
sweet  and  aromatic  in  flavor,  though  sometimes  some  of  the 
trees   are   said   to  yield  berries  having  an  astringent  taste. 
The  Ainu  generally  boil  this  fruit  with  beans,  but  a  very 
favourite  way  is  to  cook   it  with  the  fat  of  deer  or  bears. 
These  berries  are  also  used  as   a  medicine  (see  Shikerebe-m) 
No.  8. 
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66.— HAT. 

» 

The  berry  of  Vitis  Coignetia,  Pulliat. 

Yama-budo.     {'T-ry^t;).     The  Wild  Grape. 
The  wild  grapes  are  relished  by  the  Ainu,  and  also  by 
bears.     The  Ainu  eat  them  either  raw  or  by  keeping  them 
in  a  cup  with  salt  for  a  day  or  two. 

66.— MENASARU  or  NOIPORO-KINA. 
Lathyrus  viaritiimcs,  Bi(jel, 

Hama-endO.     ('^  V  ai  V  I?  i>)  The  Beach  Pea. 
The  beans  are  sometimes  collected  and  eaten. 

67.— AHA. 

Amphica^'paea  Edrfeworthii,  Benth,  var,  japonica^ 

Oliver. 

Gin-mame  or  Yabu-mame.  (=^j^v>  .  -vy-^^). 
The  underground,  seeds  are  gathered  in  large  quantities. 
They  are  eaten  boiled  either  alone  or  with  rice,  after  being 
cleared  from  the  coatings,  roots  and  young  shoots.  They 
^re  said  to  be  very  sweet,  tasting  something  like  chestnuts, 
A  peculiarity  about  this  leguminous  plant  is  that  it  has  two 
kinds  of  flowers,  one  being  an  ordinary  purplish  bean-like 
flower,  and  another  a  subterranean  inconspicuous  flower, 
which  never  opens  but  is  so  constructed  as  to  bear  seeds 
without  any  help  of  external  agencies,  (cleistogamous 
flower).  The  subterranean  seeds  are  about  7-10  times 
larger  than  those  which  are  produced  in  the  above  ground 
pods.  The  former  are  known  as  Aha,  and  the  latter  as  Alia, 
cha.  The  Ahacha  are  also  collected,  and  eaten  commonly 
boiled  with  rice.  (Aha  is  applied  to  both  the  nut  and  vine, 
though  more  properly  the  vine  should  be  called  Ahara), 

68.— KIKIN-NI. 
Prunus  PadnSj  L, 

ezo-uwamizu-zakura.     (^  v'^-'^  ?  ^i?^  9) 
The  fruit  is  eaten.     (See  No.  18.) 
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69.— YUK-EMAURI,  KAMUI-HUREP, 
or  Hure-aiush-ni, 
Ruhus  crataegifoluiSf  Bunge, 
Tachi-ichioo.     ( >f  f"  ^  f-  =f ) . 
The  berries  are  eaten. 

60.— EMAURI. 
Rubus  parvifolius,  L. 

Nawashiroichigo.     ( -^^^  5^  n  ^  f-  d*). 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  eaten  by  the  Ainu. 

61.— KAMUI-EMAURI,  or  YUKEMAURI. 
Rubus  phomicolasius,  Maxim. 

Ebigara-ichigo.     (^  1/  *•  9  ^  f-  ^). 
The  berries  are  eaten.     They  have  a  fine  flavour. 

62.— ^KUNNE-EMAURI. 
Rubus  occidentalis,  L,  var.  japcnicuSf  Miyabe, 
KURO-CHIGO.      ( ^  w  >f  f-  =f .) 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  eaten  by  the  Ainu.     They 
are  especially  abundant  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hokkaid6. 

63.— EMAURI  or  YAYAN-HUREP. 
Rubus  Idaeus,  L.  var,  striyosus,  Maxim, 

Yezo-ichigo.     (•*  V*  -f  f*  =f ). 

This  raspberry  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the- 
island  of  Ezo.  The  berries  are  much  esteemed  by  the- 
Ainu. 

64.— HUREP. 
Frayaria  elatiotf  Khrh, 

Shibobana-no-h£bichioo.      (>'«/^-^>'-^lf^f'=f). 

The  Wild  Strawberry. 
These  are  very  much  relished  by  the  Ainu.     They  are 
especially  al  undant  in  the  vicinity  of  Nemuro,  and  in  the 
high  mountains  of  Hokkaido. 
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65.— MAU. 

The  fruit  of  Rosa  rugosa,  TJtunb, 
Hama-nasu.     {^^'^•^^), 
This  plant  is  very  plentiful  on  saudy  dunes  and  near 
the  sea  shores  of  Yezo.     The  hips  are  used  as  an  article 
of  food  by  the  Ainu.     They  are  eaten  raw  and  are  much 
liked  by  the  children. 

66.     SETAN-NI  or  SETAI-NI. 

Pyinis  TorinyOf  Sieb. 

ZuMi  or  Sannashi.     (^5  .  T^^-^*^). 

The  small  fruits,  which  are  called  setara  in  Ainu,  are 

used  as  an  article  of  food.     Children  especially   are   fond 

of  them. 

67.— IWA-KIKIN-NI. 
Pynts  Auctipana^  G(ertn,  var,  japonica,  Maxim, 
Nanakamado.     {-^  -^  ft  -^  ^ ,)     The  Mountain  Ash. 
The  red  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten. 

68.— ABE-NI. 
Crataegus  chlorosarca,  Maxim, 
Yezo-sanzashi.     (^  v'l^  i^-^  5^. )  The  Blackpome  Haw- 
thorn. 
The  pome  of  this  hawthorn  is  black  and   fleshy.     It   is 
eaten  by  the  Ainu. 

69.— PEKAMBE. 
Trapa  incisa,  Sieb,  et  Zucc, 
HiME-BISHI.      ( b  ^  If  5^). 
The  fruit  of  this  plant  forms  an  article  of  diet  especially 
among  the  Ainu  who  live  near  the  marshes,  and  is  eaten 
either  boiled   or  roasted.     It  is  often  boiled  with  rice.     To 
split  the  hard  shell  of  the  fruit  the  Ainu  of  the  Ishikari  val- 
ley do  it  very  skilfully  with  their  knives,  while  those  of  the 
Tokachi   valley  usually   use  their  teeth.     "When  it  is  eaten 
raw  it  is  said  to  cause  diarrhoea. 
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70.— mCHIPA. 
Cryptopaenia  japonica^  Hausskn. 

MiTSUBA.     {I  y '^.)     The  Japanese  Honewort. 

The  stems  of  this  plant,  together  with  the  leaves  are 
used  as  food.  Sometimes  they  are  boiled  green,  and  at 
others  they  are  first  salted.  This  use  was  probably  learned 
from  the  Japanese.  The  michipa  is  the  Ainu  corruption  of 
ihe  Japanese  word  mitsuba, 

71.— ICHARI-KINA  or  ICHARABO. 

Anthnscus  stjlvestrist  Hoftm, 

Shaku  or  KojYAKU.     (i'-V^.ap-Y^) 
The  Wild  Chervil. 

The  fresh  shoots  of  this  plant  are  often  used  in  stews  as 
a  vegetable.  Many  of  the  Ainu  collect  the  young  shoots, 
steep  them  in  boiling  water,  and  then  salt  for  future  use. 

72.— SHIU-KINA. 

Anffelica  tirsinaf  Maxim, 

Yezo-nyu.  (^  V*—  ^). 
This  plant  has  a  very  bitter  taste  and  is  not  generally 
•eaten.  However,  in  some  districts,  as  for  instance  in 
Tokachi,  the  Ainu  eat  the  white  interior  stalk  after  having 
peeled  oflf  the  bark  and  expelled  as  much  of  the  whitish 
colored  juice  as  possible.  This  is  the  largest  umbelli- 
ferous plant  known  in  Hokkaido. 

73.— CHIFUE  or  CHISHUYE. 
Angelica  edulis,  Miyabe, 

Ama-nyu.  ('^'^  — ^). 
The  stalk  of  this  plant  is  eaten  by  the  Ainu  either  raw 
or  dried.  It  has  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  much  hunted  after 
by  the  children.  For  preserving,  the  stalk  is  cut  into 
short  pieces,  skinned,  split,  and  then  dried.  Some  Ainu 
prefer  to  eat  it  boiled  soft. 
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74.— PITTOK. 

HeracUum  lanatuni,  Michx, 

Hana-udo.     ('"^•^t'b*).     The  Cow  Parsnip. 

This  herb  is  used  by  the  Ainu  for  food.  It  is  some« 
times  eaten  raw,  though  generally  it  is  first  roasted  and 
pealed.  It  is  never  boiled  or  put  into  stew.  Bears  are 
said  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  this  plant.  In  the  Sara 
district  the  stalks  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried. 

Young  shoots  which  are  largely  collected  and  eaten  in 
spring  are  called  haruj  while  pUtocIc  is  applied  only  to  a  Mly^ 
grown  plant. 

75.— CHIMA-KINA. 

Aralia  cordata,  Thnnb, 

Udo.  (•^'^).     The  Spikenard. 

The  stems  of  this  plant,  even  to  fuUy-grown  ones,  are,, 
after  having  been  first  peeled,  boiled  and  eaten  as  a  vege- 
table.   It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  medicine.  (See  No.  17.) 

76.— ENENGE-NI,  ENINGE-NI,  or  SHUAT-NI. 

Aralia  spinosa,  L, 

Taranoki  or  Tarambo.     {Sf  ^  J  ^,^ ^  s^nf). 

The  Angelica  Tree. 

The  Ainu  boil  the  young  leaves  of  this  plant  in  their 
stews  and  eat  them  as  vegetables. 

77.— ENUMI-TANNE. 

Lonicera  carulea,  L, 

YoNOMi.     (n  J  5 ). 

This  shrub  is  very  abundant  in  the  marshes  which  lie 
between  Chitose  and  Tomakomai.  The  juicy,  dark-coloured 
berries  are  collected  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Ainu.. 
They  are  eaten  raw. 
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98.— KITESH  or  KEN. 
(Convolvulus  japonicuSf  Th, 

HiBUGAWO.       [h^ifi^). 

The  long  slender  roots  of  this  plant  are  dug  np  in 
the  spring  and  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Ainu. 
They  are  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled,  alone  or  with  other 
food,  such  as  rice  or  millet.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
sweet  to  the  taste  and  are  much  liked. 

94.— SETA-ENDO. 
Elsholtzia  crista  ta,  Willd, 
Naoinata-KOju.     (^^^if*«'s?^). 

A  decoction  is  sometimes  made  by  steeping  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  in  hot  water  and  used  as  tea.     (See  No.  26.) 

95.— ERUM-KINA  or  EREMU-KINA. 

Plantago  asiatica,  L. 

Obako.     (**/'?  3).     The  Plantain. 

The    root   is   the   part   used   as    an    article  of   diet 
It  is  eaten  boiled.     Some  Ainu  eat  the  seeds,  after  having 
been  well  pounded,  with  rice  or  millet. 

96.— IKOKUTTARA. 

Polytjonum  sachalinensey  Fr,  Schm. 

0-iTADORi.     ( t  *  ^  if  b*  »; ). 

The  young  shoots  of  this  plant,  which  have  a  reddish 
tinge,  are  eaten  by  some  Ainu.  They  have  a  slight  acidity. 
The  leaves  are  commonly  employed  when  pickling  the 
stalks  of  Petasites  ( Iwrnhmi),  When  so  used  first  a 
layer  of  the  leaves  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  barrel, 
then  a  layer  of  korokoni,  and  so  on  till  the  barrel  is 
full.  The  leaves  impart  a  reddish  colour  and  slight  acidity 
to  the  pickle.     (See  No.  21.) 
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97.— KUTTARAAMAM. 

Polygonum  Weyrichii,  Fi\  Schin, 

Ubajibo-tade.     ( ^  9  5?  w  >r  7?). 

The  firnit  of  this  plant  is  collected  hy  some  Ainu 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar.  The  mashed  fruit  is  eaten 
either  hoiled  with  millet  or  cooked  in  fish  oil. 

98.— SHUNAPA. 
Rumex  aquaticwty  L.,  var.  japonicus.  Max, 

Madaiw6.  (^^'iVi;). 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  eaten  hy  some  Ainu.  It 
is  first  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  then  partaken  of  either 
hoiled  alone  or  with  rice.  The  leaves  also  are  sometimes 
eaten  in  soups. 

99.— SUSUMAU-NI. 

Elccagnus  umbellataj  Thunb, 

Akigumi.  {7^  f  %). 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  first  scalded  and  then 
eaten. 

100.— NI-HARU. 
Viscum  albitm,  L. 
Yadorigi  (^  b*  9  ¥).     The  Mistletoe. 

Some  of  the  Chitose  Ainu  extract  starch  from  the 
mistletoe  branches  by  pounding  them  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
and  washing  in  water.  However,  mistletoe  is  not 
generally  partaken  of  as  food  excepting  in  times  of  great 
scarcity.      (See  No.  30). 

101.— YUK-TOPA-KINA. 
Pachysandra  terminalis^  S.  et  Z, 
FuKKiso  or  K1CHUIS6.     [yy^-^t^,  *f-s?-9-^). 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  eaten  in  their  raw  state. 
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102.— RIYAHAM-USHI. 
DapJiuiphyllum  humile,  Maxvn, 

Yezo-yuzubiha.     ( ja  /  a  y  9  j\y 
The  evergreen  leaves  of  this  shrub  are  sometimes  dried 
and  smoked  in  place  of  tobacco. 

108.— KOSA. 
Huinuliis  Lupulus,  L, 

Karahana-so.  (*9>n^T^).     The  Wild  Hop. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  eaten  either  boiled  or  roasted*. 
It  is  of  a  sweet  taste.     It  is  generally  dug  in  the  springs 
though  occasionally  in  the  autumn. 

104.— TESHMA-NI  or  TUREP-NL 
Morns  alba^  L, 

Kuwa.  (^^).     The  Mulberry  Tree. 
The  fruit,  which  is  called  topembe,  is  eaten  raw. 

106.— KAPAI. 

La  ported  bulbijei'a^   Wedd, 

MUKAGO-IRAKUSA.       (  A  ^  :f  -f  9  9  -9*). 

The    young  shoots  are  gathered  in  the   spring,  boiled 
in  two  waters  and  then  eaten.     (See  No.  31). 

106.— MINCHI  or  MOSHI-KINA. 
Pilea  pnmila^  A,  Gray. 

Mizu.     (5^).     The  Rich-weed. 
The     succulent     semi-transparent    stems    are    eaten 
boiled. 

107.— NESHKO. 

Jwjlaiis  Sieboldiana^  Maxim. 

Onigurumi.     ( t  ^  /  '^  5 ).     The  Walnut  tree. 

The  Walnuts  are  called  Xinuni, 

These  form  an  article  of  diet  among  the  Ainu,  but  as 

they  are  very  thick  shelled,  making  it  difficult  to  extract  the 

kernel,  they  are  not  thought  much  of. 
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108.— NISEU. 
DoNGURi.     ( 1^  5^  /  9 ).     Acorns. 

These  are  eaten  by  the  Ainu,  especially  those  oi 
Quercus  dentata.  The  favourite  way  of  eating  them  is  to 
first  boil  them,  though  occasionally  they  take  th^m  roasted. 
They  are  not  used  in  stews.  Acorns  are  usually  boiled  in 
two  or  three  waters  before  using ;  and  are  sometimes  cooked 
till  they  become  a  paste,  before  partaken  of. 

The  acorns  of  Tun-ni  or  Kom-n'i  (Q.  dentata)  are  es- 
pecially eaten,  because  they  are  less  stringent  and  sweeter 
than  the  acorns  of  the  Quercus  crispula  and  Quercus  grosse- 
seirata,  ( Chikapo-'pero-ni  and  Shipero-ni), 

109.— YAM. 
The  fruit  of  Castanea    vulgaris,  Law. 

KuRi.     (^9).     The  Chestnut. 
Chestnuts    form  an  important  article  of  food   among 
the    Ainu.     They    prepare   them   in   various   ways.      The 

favourite  way  is  to  well  boil  them,  then  take  oflf  the  skins 
and  pound  them  into  a  paste  ;  they  are  then  reboiled  with 
millet  or  rice  and  eaten. 

It  is  considered  to  be  a  great  delicacy  to  mix  the 
pounded  chestnuts  with  the  eggs  of  salmon  or  trout  and 
boil  them  together.  Another  way  is  to  mash  them  with 
the  fat  of  animals.  Sometimes  they  are  eaten  roasted, 
but  in  that  case  never  by  way  of  taking  a  meal.  This 
latter  way  of  cooking  chestnuts  is  looked  upon  as  more 
of  an  agreeable  pastime  than  anything  else. 

110.— ENCHIKIMAIMAI  or  ICHIKIMAIMAI. 
Em  pet  rum  nigrum,  L. 

Gankoran  or  Kokenomi.     (iT^'^^^v.a^.;  i.) 

The  Cro wherry. 

The  black  berries  are  eaten  raw.  They  have  a 
slightly  bitter  taste. 
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Ill,— KANAT-NI  or  ANAT-NI. 

CepJialotaxus  dnipacea,  Z,  et  S. 

Inugaya  or  Hy6bu.     (^5(^-v.b9^7^). 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  drupe-like  fruit  is  sometimes 

eaten    hy    the   Ainu.      It    has  a  sweet  though    slightly 

resinous  taste. 

112.— RAKAMA-NI. 

Taxus  cuspidata,  S.  et  Z, 

IcHi-i  or  Onko.     (>f  f-^  .  ti^=>).     The  Yew. 

The  fruit  of  the  yew  is  sometimes  eaten  hy  children 

hut  is  not  used  as  a  general  article  of  diet. 

118.— TODONUP  or  HENEKKEBE. 
Pinus  puinUUf  Regel, 
Hai-massu.     (^^  b  ^  y). 
The  seeds  of  this  dwarf-pine  are  much  esteemed  by 
the  Ainu  of  the  Kurile  Islands  as  an  article  of  diet. 

114.— NIMAK-KOTUK. 
Cremastra  Wallichiana,  LindL 
Saihai-ran.     (^f  ^  -'W  9  v). 
The    root  of  this  orchid  is   sometimes  eaten  boiled. 
(For  other  uses  see  No.  86.) 

115.— UNINTEP  or  UNINTEK-KI. 

Qantrodia  elata,  Bl, 

Oni-no-yagara.     (t^^-^if^). 

This   plant   is   used   by   some   Ainu    for   food.     It  is 

eaten   boiled,   but   is   not   mixed  with  other  articles  of  diet 

because  its  flavour  is  said  not  to  be  very  inviting.     The 

underground  bulbs  are  the  part  used.     They  are  collected 

in  spring  and  are  boiled  with  as  little  water  as  possible. 

116.— ETORURATKIP. 
Polygonatum  gigantettm ,  Dietr,  var,  falcatumt  Maxim. 
Naruko-yuri.     (-^^  =i=^  9). 
The  root  stock  of  this  plant  is  eaten  either  boiled  or 
roasted.     (See  also  No.  88.) 
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117.— UKURU  KINA. 

Funkia  ovata,  Spreiig. 

G1B6-8H1.     {^^<i;^). 
The  white   parts   of  the  leaf  stalks  only  of  this  plant 

are  used  for  food.     They  are  boiled  with  other  things  and 

are  said  to  be  very  sweet  and  tender. 

118.— SHIKUTURU  or  SHUKUTUT. 
Allium  schoenoprasumy  L. 
Yezo-negi.     {=^'/^^).     The  Common  Chive. 
The   bulbs   and   leaves   of    this    plant    are    used    as 
ordinary  food.     Many  chop  them  up  fine  and  boil  them  in 
their  stews  to  give  flavour  to  other  articles  of  diet. 

119.— MEMBIRU. 
Allium  nijqwnicum,  Fr,  et  Sav. 

NOBIRU.       (^}i^). 

The  bulb  of  this  plant  is  the  part  used.  It  is 
generally  eaten  fresh  as  a  salad  but  is  not  dried  and  stored 
up.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  used  as  an  ordinary  food, 
especially  to  give  flavour  to  other  delicacies. 

120.— PUKUSA. 
Allium  victorialis^  L. 

GyOJYA-NINNIKU  or  KiTOBIRU.      (=^'V^5?'Y  —  i^^^,4*  ^l^^). 

The  bulb  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  used  as  food  by  the  Ainu.  They  are  taken  in  the  early 
summer,  chopped  up  fine,  and  dried  for  future  use.  This  plant 
is  often  used  as  ordinary  food  to  give  flavour  to  other  edible 
articles,  and  sometimes  it  is  boiled  in  fat.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  medicine.     (See  No.  89.) 

121.— TUREP. 

Lilium  Glehnif  Fr,  Schm, 

Oba-ubayuri  or  Umbairo.     (:!•  ih  ^  /<a.  9 . ^  >'/^^  v). 

The  Ainu  extensively  use  the  bulbs  of  this  plant  fo 

food.     They  prepare  them  as  follows.     After   having   well 

washed  the  bulbs  they  pound  them,  in  their  raw   state,  in 
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a  mortar.  The  flour  or  finer  portion,  which  is  called  imp, 
is  then  separated  from  the  coarser,  and  put  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  When  eaten  this  is  generally  made  into  a  gruel  and 
cooked  with  millet  or  rice.  The  coarser  part,  which  is 
called  shit  and  shirariy  is  hoiled  at  once  and  then  again 
pounded  and  put  into  a  tub  to  decompose.  When  thorough- 
ly rotten  it  is  again  boiled  and  pounded.  After  this  it  is 
made  into  large  cakes,  called  onturep  or  turep-akamy  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  hung  up  to  try.  When  needed  for 
food  the  Ainu  throw  them  into  the  millet  pot  and  boil 
them.  The  flour  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  sometimes  applied 
to  burns. 

122.— MASARA-ORUMBE. 

Liliiim  dahuricuw,  (Jaul. 

Yezo-sukashi-yuri.  ("*'  /^  *  s^a.  »; ). 

The  bulbs  of  this   lily,    which   grows   chiefly   on  the 

sandy  beaches  and  river  banks,  are  used  as  an  article  of 

diet.     They   are   cooked    in    the    same    way    as  niyokau 

(See  No.  128.) 

128— NIYOKAI. 

LUiuin  avenacenm,  Fisch, 
KURUMA-YURI.  ( ^  'i'  -^  ^  9 ). 
The  bulbs  of  this  plant  are  the  parts  used.  They  are 
taken  in  the  autumn,  brought  home,  picked  to  pieces,  and, 
having  been  thrown  into  the  rice  or  millet  pot  are  boiled. 
Sometimes  they  are  eaten  alone,  but  they  are  more  generally 
mixed  with  other  food. 

124.— ANRAKORO. 
Fritillana  kamtchatensiR^  Gowl. 
KuRO-YURi.     ( ^  n  J-  9  ).     The  Black  Lily. 
The  Ainu  eat  the  bulb  of  this  plant.      It  is  dug  up  in 
the   summer,  brought   home,    washed,   and  boiled.     When 
well  cooked  the  bulbs  are  mashed  and  mixed  with  the  fat  of 
animals,  or  with  rice. 
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The  bulbs  are  often  dried  and  stored  away  for  future 
use,  though  many  of  them  are  eaten  fresh.  When  any  of 
that  which  has  been  stored  is  to  be  eaten  it  is  generally 
reboiled  in  stew. 

125.— ESHKERIMRIM. 
Eryihronium  dem-canis^  L, 

Katakubi.     {ij  st^  9).     The  Dog's  Tooth  Violet. 

The  long  solid  scaled  bulbs  of  this  plant  are  used 
for  food.  They  are  taken  and  well  washed  and  then 
thoroughly  pounded  in  a  mortar.  The  fine  flowery  portion 
is  kept  for  use,  and  the  coarser  thrown  away.  When 
required,  a  little  of  the  flour  is  put  into  a  cup  and  hot 
water  poured  on  it.  By  stirring,  a  kind  of  gruel  is  made, 
And  this  is  drunk  by  itself.  The  esUkerimrim  is  never 
cooked  with  other  food.  The  leaves  are  also  collected 
by  soma  Ainu  and  cooked  as  a  vegetable.  It  is  also  said 
by  some  to  be  good  for  stomach-ache. 

126.— CHIKAP-TOMA. 
Gayea  lutea,  Bcbju,  et  Sch, 

KiBANA-NO-AMANA.       {^  ^<t  ^  7  ^  ■^). 

The  Yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
The   Ainu   children   eat   the   bulbs  of  this  plant  after 
roasting  in  a  fire.     The  leaves  are  also  put  in  soups. 

127.— KINA-EMAURI. 
Trillium  kamtschnticurn.  Pall, 

ShIROBANA-NO-ENREISO.       (a^P/^■^>'Jii^U-f■1^l5r). 

The  berry  of  this  plant  is   used  for  food.     It  has    a 
•delicious  taste  with  a  slight  trace  of  acidity. 

128.— RAURAU. 

Aris(Bina  japonicuiUj  BL 

TennanshO     (t  i^ -i- i^  ■\i  ^ ,)     Juck  iu  the  Pulpit. 

The  bulbs  of  this  plant  are  eaten.     They  are  dug  up  in 

the  autumn,  brought  home  and  washed,  and  then  put  in  the 

Ashes  upon  the  hearth  to  bake.     They  are  never  boiled.     As 
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a  certain  part  of  the  bulb  is  said  to  be  very  poisonous  they 

have  to  be  partaken  of  with  great  care ;  the  good  parts 

only  are  used  as  food  and  the  poisonous  carefully  taken 

out  and  thrown  away. 

The  basal  part  of  the  stalk  and  its  continuation  into 

the  bulb  is   said  to  contain  the  poisooous  property.    This 

part  is  of  a  greenish  colour  and  is  very  carefully  picked  oui 

with  a  knife  before  using.     The  ashes  appear  to   counteract 

the  poisonous   acid  which  is  still  left  in  the  bulb,  and  to 
render  it  harmless. 

129.— SHIKEREBE-KINA. 
SymplocarpKs  J'tBtiduSf  Salisb, 
Zazenso.     ("f-a^t «').     The  Skunk  Cabbage. 
The  leaves  arc  the  parts  used  as  food.     They  are  fibrst 
boiled  and  dried,  and  then  cooked  in  soups. 

180.— TOP. 
Bambtisa  senancnsis^  Fi\  et  Sav. 

Yama-dake.     (•Y't^^). 
The  grain  of  this  bamboo  is  sometimes  collected  by  the 
Ainu  and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  rice  or  millet.     It  is 
called  Kamni-amam,     The  young  shoots,  which  are  much 
eaten  by  the  Japanese,  are  not  used  by  the  Ainu, 

181.— KAMUI-SOROMA. 
Osmunda  reffalis,  L. 

Zemmai.     [-^^^  ^),     The  Flowering  Fern. 
The  young  fronds  are  taken,  and  used  as  food,  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  tmra  (No.  188). 

182.— SOROMA. 
Onoclea  (jermanica,   WUUL 

KUSA-SOTETSU  or  KoooMi.      (^T^TJ^'asf^). 
The   sterile   fronds   of  this   fern   are  collected    when 
young  and   soft,  and  are  much   eaten  by  both   Ainu  and 
Japanese.     The  Ainu  generally  put  them  into  soups. 
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The  fertile  fronds  of  this  fern,  which  appear  later 
in  season,  are  called  by  the  Ainu  Airap-kina,  They  are 
made  into  powder  and  are  eaten  by  mixing  with  water 
and  making  into  paste. 

183.— TUWA. 

Pterin  aquilina,  L, 

Wababi.     ( 57  9  b').    The  Brake. 

The  young  fronds  of  this  plant  are  taken  and  well 
boiled  in  fresh  water  and  then  dried  for  future  use.  When 
required  for  food  they  are  mixed  with  other  food  and 
reboiled. 

The  Saru  Ainu  know  how  to  extract  the  starch  or  irup 
from  the  rhizomes  of  the  brake  ;  they  probably  learned  this 
from  the  Japanese. 

184.— EHURUPESH-KINA. 

Scolopendrium  vulyare^  Sm. 

KoTANi-WATABi.  (a^^v^  9).     The  Hart's  Tongue. 
The  frond  of  this  fern  is  sometimes  smoked  by  some 
Ainu  either  alone  or  mixed  with  tobacco. 

185.— PERO-NI-KARUSH,  KOM-NI-KARUSH,  or 

TUN-NI-KARUSH. 

Lepiota  sp, 

8hi-i-take.     (S^bir>-). 

This  kind  of  fungus  is  used  for  food ;  it  grows  both 
upon  the  green  and  decaying  stems.  It  is  extensively  eaten 
by  the  Japanese,  and  even  cultivated  in  certain  districts. 

186.— CHIKISA-NIKARUSH. 

Pleurotus  ulmarins.  Bull, 

Tamogi-take.     {^^¥^  ^), 

The  Ainu  use  this  as  food  and  are  very  fond  of  it.  It 
is  only  eaten  after  having  been  well  boiled. 
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187.— KENE-NI-KARUSH. 
Pleurotus  sp, 

MUKI-TAKE.       {^^  ^  ^), 

This   kind   of  fungus  is   used  for  food, 
mixed  with  stews. 


It  is  eaten 
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Abe-ni 68 

Aha 57 

Ahacha    57 

Ahara   67 

Aikai  ip 89 

Airap-kina 182 

Aiush-kuttara    84 

Anat-ni  Ill 

Anrakoro    124 

Antsami   84 

Arikko    1 

Chifue 73 

Chikapo-pero-ni    108 

Chikap-toma    12G 

Chikisa-ni-karush     136 

Chikube-ni 12 

Chima-kina 17,  75 

Ghirektc-kuttara    81 

Ohishuye    73 

Chituirep    92 

Chituircp-chippo    92 

Ghiukoinau 25 

Emauri 60,  63 

Enchiki-maimai   1 10 

Eninge-ni 76 

Enumitanne    77 


NO. 

Epitche-Donno    85 

Epotan-ni 28 

Epungau 92 

Eruin-kina-Eremu-kina.  ..  95 

Eshkerimrim     125 

Etorurat'kip    38,116 

Haru    74 

Hashipo  90 

Hat   65 

Hat-pungara    55 

Henekkere 118 

Honoinoep 85 

Horap 2 

Hurarui-kina 39,  120 

Hure-aiush-ni 59 

Hurehat 4 

Hurep 64 

Ichari-kina 71 

Icharabo 71 

Ichiki-maimai 110 

Ikema    -24,  91 

Ikokuttara   96 

Kamui-amam    130 

Kamui- emauri    61 

Kamui-hurep 59 

Kamui-keu-kina 27 
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KMUUJ-Doya 30,79 

Eamiii-soroma  . . . . : 131 

Kunni-tat    82 

EuuLt-ai    Ill 

Eanchikama-ui 5S 

Kap»i 81,105 

Kapato i7 

Ken 93 

Eeae-korush 137 

Ketuhash 39 

Eikia-ni 13,  Se 

Kina-emauri 127 

Kltesh es 

Kom-ni 108 

Kom-ni-kuoah 13S 

Eorokoni 60 

KoBft  103 

Em-kamsh 43 

KaQDe-emauri    63 

Eutohi 7,  61 

Kutchi-puugOira 7,51 

Kutti>rB-amam    97 

Uaksfo 3L,80 

Uasara-orumhe    ]  22 

Matatambu 63 

Man 65 

Uembiru 119 

Uenasara     56 

Miohipa  70 

Minohi    106 

UoBbi-kina    100 

Moshiu-kina    16 

Muk 67 

Mukekashi   66 

Meshiko 107 

Hi-httiu    80.100 

Ni-kawbi 44 

Kimak-kotak 36.114 

Ninum   107 

Nisesseri fiO 

Niseu 108 


Nitet-keoe  83  b. 

Niyokai UB 

HoipoTo-kina 56 

Noya 16,78 

Mup-kuniD-iu B4 

Obau-kina    46 

Oikaia U 

Oinamat   ig 

OmaukuBb-ni    B 

Opke-ni 8 

Orap   S 

Oromun   83 

Otompui-kiaa   S- 

Pekambe 69 

Pekambe'kuttara   83 

Penop    24,  M. 

Pero-Di-karusL 136 

Pet-kutn 81 

Pitti)k   74 

Pui    46 

Pukaea    89, 120' 

PuknEa-kina   46 

Hanima-ni 112 

Baurau   138 

Bek-kuHara -. 31 

Bepni-bat 4 

Bisesaeii 60 

Biten-kiaa & 

Biyaham-DBhi   102 

Seta-eudo 26,  94 

Setai-ni     66 

Seta-horokoni  22,8S 

SetaD-DJ   66 

Setara 66 

Bliibe-kJDa '..  49 

SbikeiebB-ktua 129 

Shikerebs    8,  64 

SliikeTebe-ni   6,  54 

Shikutoru 118 

Sfalkutut    118 

Sbi-peco-Di    IDS. 
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NO. 

Sbiu-karush    42 

Shia-kina     72 

Sluu-ni 9 

8huat-ni 76 

Shumuuhash 28 

Shunapa 98 

Shungu    36 

Shupuyanup    41 

Shuwonte    37 

Soroma 132 

Surugu-kusuri    40 

Susu-mau-ni 99 

Teshima-ni    104 

Tochi-ni  10  I 

Todonup    113 

Toiorush-mun 27 

Tokaomap    14 

Toma    48 

Tomamashi 90 

Top 130 

Topembe    104 

Topmuk  88 


NO. 

Tun-ni    108 

Tun.ni-karush 186 

Turep 121 

Turep-ni 104 

Tuwa 188 

Ukuru-kina    117 

Umma-shi-kanish 48 

Unintek-ki 115 

Unintep •  115 

Unkotuk 85 

Upeu    15 

Urai-susu 88 

Ura-susa 88 

Wakka-kuttara  81 

Yai-ni   84 

Yakara-kina    16 

Yam    109 

Yam-ni  109 

Yuk-emauri 59,  6i 

Yuk-raige-ni 9 

Yuk-topa-kina 101 


II. — Generic  and  English  Names. 


NO.    I 

Acorn 108 

AcoRUs 40 

AcTiNiDiA      7,  61,  62 

Adenocaulon 18 

Adenophora    86 

Aesculus 10 

Alder 32-b 

Allium    39,  118,  120 

Alnus    32.b 

Amphicaup.ka 67 

Anemone 45 

Angelica    16,  72,  73 

Angelica  Tree 76 

Anthiuscus 71 


NO. 

Aralu 17,  76.76 

Arctium    22,  88, 

Aris.cma 128 

Artemisu 19,  20,  78,  79 

Bamboo 180 

Bambuha 130 

Beach  Pea   66 

Betula 32 

Bird  Cherry 13,  58 

Blackberry  62 

Black  Lily 124 

Brake 183 

Burdock    22,  80 

Caltha 46 
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0lU>4llINK 49,  SO 

ClSTAHU     109 

Celuidine S 

Cbpeum)taids   Ill 

Cheudoniuh 6 

Cherry.  Bird 13,  S8 

OhestDut    109 

Ohiakweed 6 

Chive 118 

OlOBTi H 

CLmmABTRis    13 

Cnicub 8* 

CoDOHOFais    87,88 

CoNTOLVnjLDB     93 

COHTDILIB       13 

Oowbane 14 

Cow  Parsnip    74 

CiuTxoDH    :   ..  68 

CBEUAfiTRA '  ,  ,  -  ■     36,  114 

Crowberry HO 

Criptotaenu 70 

Ctnanchdm    34,91 

Dandelioa    85 

DjlPHNB     29 

DAIBNtPBTU.VM      102 

Dock 98 

Dog's  Tooth  Violet  125 

Blxaomub    99 

Elbholtzu    26,94 

Emfktboh 110 

ERYTnUOSUlM       125 

Feather  Columbine 1 

Feme 131184 

Flowering  Fern     131 

Fbaoaru ' 64 

Fi;it:i.l4bu    124 

FuNoi    41,  44.  135,  137 

FCKKU     117 

Gaqe* 126 

Garlic,  wild     39,  120 

Ojistbodu 115 


Grape,  wild      { 

HawtboTQ    ( 

Heiucleou 1 

Horse  Cheetaat 1 

Hduci.db    IC 

Hop-bine   IC 

Jack  in  the  Pulpit    1! 

JnoLiHS IC 

LAfOBTBl 31,  IC 

Larch  Aouuch 4 

Latbybdb t 

Leddu ( 

Lbpidta If 

LlOUSTRUU     i 

Lilies 121-li 

LiLiuM    121-1! 

LniDERA    i 

LOKICERA 1 

Lycoperdoh i 

Haonolia   

UiirBh  Marigold 4 

Mentha    i 

Metaplexu S 

Mistletoe 80,  IC 

HORDS     IC 

Mquhtain  Ash C 

MUOWOBT   19,  1 

Mulberry  IC 

NCFHAB 4 

OftkB    ic 

Onuclea 13 

Obhunda    II 

Pachvsandiia U 

Pen,  Beach ( 

Pepper-mint    i 

Pktasiteb 21,  ( 

Phellodendron 8,  { 

Phybaub i 

FiCEA      i 

PiCBARHA       

PiLEV IC 
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NO 
PlNUB 118 

Plantaoo 95 

Plantain 96 

POBONU  2 

Pleubotus    186,  1 37 

poltoonatum 38,  116 

PoLTooNim    96,  97 

POLTPORUS     42 

Poplar 84 

PopuLUS   34 

Pbunus 18,  68 

Ptbris    188 

PUERARU 11 

Pufif-ball 41 

Ptrus 66,  67 

QUEROUS 108 

Baspberry    63 

Bioh-weed 106 

BosA 65 

BuBUs 59-63 

BuMEZ 98 

Salix    88 

schizandra   4 

scolopendrium 134 

Seneoio 81,  82 


Sbseli •  •  16 

Skunk  Cabbage   IS9 

Smilax 87 

Solomon's  Seal 88,  116 

Spruce 85 

Stellabu 6 

Strawberry 64 

Sweet  Flag 40 

Stmplocarpus   12^ 

Taraxacum 8S 

Taxus 11^ 

Thalictrum  1 

Thistle     84 

Trapa  69 

Triluum   12T 

Vaccimium    89 

ViscuH 80,  1(X> 

Vins    ....  55- 

Walnut 107 

Water  Hemlock 14 

Willow 88 

Winter  Cherry    26 

Yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem  126 

Yew    112: 

Zanthoxtlum 56 
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ESOTERIC  SHINTO. 


By  Percival  Lowell,  Esq. 


[Read  May  17th,  1893.] 


Pilgrimages  and  the  Pilgrim  Clubs. 

I. 

To  one  of  a  poetic  turn  of  thought  the  very  name 
Shinto,  or  the  **  Way  of  the  Gods'*  pictures  of  itself  one 
long  pilgrimage  from  earth  to  heaven.  But  such  poesy  is, 
after  all,  profane,  the  **  way  *'  here  being  as  unvividly  viewed 
by  its  followers  as  are  the  thousand  and  one  other  ways  of 
the  world  by  those  who  pursue  them.  Nevertheless  pilgrim- 
ages are  more  than  foot-notes  to  its  profession.  If  in  no  sense 
a  church  militant,  Shinto  is  certainly  a  church  perambulant ; 
and  if  it  have  produced  no  allegorical  Bunyan's  **  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  it  can  at  least  show  an  actual  one  so  impersonally 
spelt  that  he  who  runs  must  read.  Shinto  in  short 
is  as  much  given  to  stringing  its  devotions  along  the  road 
as  it  is  to  laying  them  before  the  household  shrine  ;  marks 
of  which  open-air  adoration  meet  the  lay  pilgrim  at  every 
step. 

Anyone  who  has  travelled  at  all  in  Japan  must  have 
been  struck  by  a  singular,  yet  nearly  universal,  feature  of  the 
country  inn  :  a  motley  collection  of  colored,  charactered 
cloths  dangling  from  short  fishing  'poles  stuck  into  the 
eaves,  in  fluttering  fringe  to  the  entire  inn- front.     Diverse  as 
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they  are  in  design,  the  majority  agree  in  displaying  at  the 
top  the  conventional  triform  figure  that  passes  for  a  peak. 

From  their  general  shape,  size  and  stamping,  the 
stranger  will  take  these  cloths,  at  first  blush,  for  the 
towels  of  the  guests  hung  out  in  all  innocence  to  dry  ; 
though  their  inordinate  number  slightly  tax  the  credit  of 
even  Japanese  tubability.  Sojourn  .  at  the  inn,  however, 
will  dispel  this  somewhat  bathetic  illusion  by  showing  them 
to  be  permanences  there,  a  regular  part  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  establishment.  Forced  thus  to  change  his 
conception  of  their  character,  the  unenlightened  will  next 
imagine  thorn  to  be  some  novel  inn  allurement,  a  kind  of 
preposterous  l)ait  of  landlord  ingenuity  dangled  thus  to 
catch  the  public  eye.  Secularly  speaking,  both  inferences 
are  correct.  For  they  were  towels  and  are  bait;  but 
not  of  landlord  invention.  They  are  the  hd-no'teniujui  or 
gift-towols  of  the  pilgrim  clubs,  displayed  thus  as  sign 
to  comrades  wlio  shall  come  after. 

Orij^inally  they  were  ordinary,  every -day  towels,  be- 
stowed in  all  simplicity  upon  the  inn  as  tokens  of  favor 
by  such  clu])s  as  chtinced  to  put  up  at  it  and  be  pleased ; 
just  as  ladios  in  tourney  times  cast  their  hand-kerchiefs 
to  their  knij^^litly  choice.  Not  having  handkerchiefs  the 
Japanese  pres(»nted  their  towels  instead,  rightly  regarded 
rather  the   more  romantic  article  of  the  two. 

But  towels  they  are  no  hmger.  Time  has  ennobled 
them  out  of  douu^stic  service.  They  are  now  club  badges 
manufactur(»d  by  the  thousand  and  carried  about  by  the 
gross  as  a  sort  of  solf-advertisoment  and  guidebook  com- 
bined. For  though  they  are  presented  to  the  inn,  they 
are  presented  for  the  immediate  benc^fit  of  those  presenting 
them.  Kiu'h  l>ears  conspicuous  the  club  name  and  ad- 
dress and  is  left  with  the  landlord  to  l)e  flown  before 
his  inn,  a  banneret  to  beacon  in  the  breeze  to  the 
brethren  that  this  is  wIkti;  the  club  i)uts  up.  It  is  the 
inn's  asterisk  in  the  pilgrim's  Baedeker. 
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The  pilgrims  are  very  free  with  their  certificates  of 
•cluh  satisfaction.  On  any  fairly  good  inn  you  shall  count 
from  fifty  to  an  hundred  of  them  and  with  hostelries 
of  exceptional  entertainment  the  house-eaves  fail  to 
accommodate  them  all,  and  stout  poles  planted  in  the  street 
in  front  fly  the  overplus.  Landlords  spare  no  pains  to 
display  these  ghosts  of  former  lodgers,  for  the  pilgrim 
patronage  is  individually  not  unluvish  and  collectively  is 
enormously  large. 

The  sight  of  such  hanner-hedizened  inns  and  the  still 
more  striking  spectacle  of  itinerants  distinguished  by — and 
well-nigh  extinguished  under — huge  toadstool  hats,  will 
probably  be  the  foreigner's  introduction  to  Japanese 
pilgrims.  Once  recognized,  he  wiU  find  them  a  regular  part 
of  the  scenery. 

Probably  at  no  time  and  among  no  people  have  pil- 
grimages been  so  popular  as  in  this  same  nineteenth 
century  in  Japan,  exceptional  excitements  like  the  crusades 
excepted.  Even  the  yearly  journey  of  the  Mahometan 
world  to  Mecca,  though  it  draw  from  greater  distances  and 
be  invested  with  more  pomp,  does  not  imply  so  complete  a 
habit.  .  Almost  every  Japanese  is  potentially  a  pilgrim, 
though  every  summer  do  not  see  him  actually  on  the 
march.  Either  he  has  been  a  happy  palmer  in  the  past 
or  he  looks  forward  to  becoming  one  in  the  near  future ; 
want  of  funds  alone  standing  in  the  way  of  his  being  such 
at  the  moment.  Popular  poverty  indeed,  would  seem  the 
only  reason  for  the  nation's  failure  to  take  the  road  in  a 
body  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  first  of  September. 
As  it  is,  the  country's  thoroughfares  at  that  season  are 
struug  with  folk  wending  their  gay  way  to  some  shrine  or 
other — with  wallet  in  girdle  and  staff  in  hnnd,  the  living 
resurrection  of  biblical  times. 

Now  the  first  point  of  interest  about  these  pilgrimages 
is  that  the  impulse  to  them  is  emphatically  of  the  people. 
Like  so  many  Japanese  traits,  art  for  instance,  the  pilgrim 
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spirit  is  not  an  endowment  of  the  upper  classes  bnt  the 
birthright  of  everybody.  Indeed  it  is  chiefly  the  simple 
who  go  on  pilgrimages ;  the  gentle  not  being  sufficiently 
given  to  the  necessary  pedestrianism. 

The  next  feature  about  them  is  their  national  charac- 
ter. Their  patrionage  is  purely  insular.  Their  goals  draw 
no  devotees  from  outremer.  Buddhist  though  some  of 
them  be,  no  contingent  ever  crosses  from  China  or  Korea 
to  visit  them.  On  the  other  hand  to  the  more  noted  of 
them  pilgrims  flock  from  all  over  Japan.  Men  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  meet  there  men  from  the  other  and  from 
all  points  in  between,  the  Hokkaido,  Yamato  and  Kyushu 
fraternizing  cheek  by  jowl;  a  fact  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pilgrims  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pilgrimage* 
Socially  it  is  journeying  the  whole  distance  by  only  going 
half-way.  Regard  for  the  smaller  shrines  is  naturally  bounded 
by  a  narrower  horizon.  But  considering  that  till  within 
ten  years  the  means  of  conveyance  were  one's  own  feet 
the  attraction  of  even  these  lesser  load- stars  is  felt 
surprisingly  far. 

That  the  pilgrim  spirit  is  thus  in  a  twofold  sense 
wholly  national, — first  in  the  sense  of  only  and  then  in 
the  sense  of  all — implies  one  important  fundamental  fact : 
that  Japanese  pilgrimages  are  not  of  Buddhist  but  of 
Shinto  origin.  It  is  the  first  hint  of  the  groundlessness  of 
Buddhist  claims  to  spiritual  ownership  in  the  mcuntain- 
tops,  all  of  which  they  assert  that  they  opened,  that  is  first 
made  accessible  to  mankind.  But  in  spite  of  the  very 
catholic  character  of  the  pretension  the  right  to  such  eminent 
domain  grows  airier  and  airier  the  closer  we  scrutinize 
it.  The  Buddhist  idea,  like  the  early  Christian,  seems  to 
have  boon  :  when  confronted  by  a  strcmg  popular  supersti- 
tion,   baptize    it  at  once. 

The  third  peculiarity  about  these  pilgrimages  consists 
in  their  being  probably  the  most  unreligious  in  the  world. 
Speaking  profanely,    they    are    peripatetic  picnic  parties, 
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faintly  flavored  with  piety ;  just  a  sufficient  suspicion  of  it 
to  make  them  palatable  to  the  godly  half  of  very  human 
gods.  For  a  more  mundauely  merry  company  than  one 
of  these  same  pilgrim  bands  on  the  march  it  would  be 
hard  to  meet,  and  to  put  up  at  an  inn  in  the  next  room  to 
one  of  them  is  to  seem  present  at  a  ball.  They  are  far 
more  the  "joly  compagnie  **  of  "fayerie*'  Chaucer  tells 
us  of  than  the  joyless  **  ly  my  tours  "  that  displaced  it. 

Sociability  indeed  is  the  keynote  of  the  affair  from 
start  to  finish.  To  go  upon  a  pilgrimage  alone  is  not 
an  act  consonant  with  the  Japanese  temperament.  In 
the  first  place  the  national  gods  are  not  beings  to  beget 
that  exclusiveness  of  communion  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
western  religious  notions.  Ever)'^  people  is  the  poor  relation 
of  its  own  gods,  since  its  gods  are  necessarily  the  embodi- 
ment of  its  spiritual  aspirations.  Now  far-eastern  aspira- 
tions are  relatively  slightly  tinged  with  individuality ; 
they  therefore  lack  exclusiveness.  To  the  impersonal  Ja- 
panese mind  God  and  I  are  not  the  spiritual  ultimates  they 
are  to  the  more  personal  western  religious  one,  to  which  the 
spirituality  of  any  third  person  is  a  dim  after-thought.  That 
such  is  the  Aryan  conception  of  things  is  shown  by  the 
sacredness  with  which  the  subject  is  invested.  If  a  highly 
personalized  person  believes  anything  he  believes  it  too  in- 
tensely to  share  his  communion  with  others  unless  from 
very  surplusage  of  conviction  he  be  driven  to  try  to 
convert  the  world.  The  far-oriental  lacks  the  desire  for 
propagandism  because  he  lacks  first  the  throbbing  sense 
of  self  in  the  whole  subject.  His  deities  share  the  social 
impersonality  of  the  race.  Consequently  to  commune  with 
deity  is  to  him  no  more  private  a  matter  than  to  commune 
with  anyone  else.  And  this  latter  act  is  to  him 
not  intrinsically  private  at  all.  Of  our  desire 
for  privacy  as  such  he  has  no  notion.  What 
little  secrecy  he  observes  is  of  objective  occasion. 
It   is   the   subject    matter    not   the  subjective    self    that 
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bars  communication  to  a  third.  For  a  like  reason  he- 
knows  no  secrets  of  the  soul.  The  care  with  whick 
Japanese  public  assassins  and  suicides  conceal  their  coming 
crime,  instead  of  being  an  exception  to  this  statement,  as- 
some  might  think,  is  a  proof  of  the  rule  ;  since  these  persona 
always  take  no  less  care  to  leave  behind  them  letters  for 
publication  explaining  their  innermost  thoughts  on  the 
subject  to  the  world  at  large.  Nor  is  this  act  open  to  the 
theory  that  they  do  so  because  they  are  going  to  the  land 
where  all  things  are  forgotten.  For  they  believe  in  a 
very  actual  post-mortem  existence,  intimately  connected 
with  the  present  one.  How  intimate  is  hinted  by  the  faoi 
that  their  future  life  is  susceptible  of  being  honored  by 
an  advance  in  the  rank  they  bore  on  earth  and  that  slander 
of  the  dead  is  a  crime  expressly  punishable  by  law,  as  the 
new  penal  code  takes  pains  to  formulate  in  Article  859. 
This  feeling  of  the  Japanese  shows  itself  in  his  pilgrimages*. 
It  is  not  simply  that  he  objects  to  starting  alone ;. 
his  grogariousness  goes  ii  great  deal  deeper  than  that.  He 
has  no  mental  reservation  in  the  matter  throughout. 
He  has  not  only  no  reason  for  going  alone  but  every 
reason  to  do  otherwise.  He  cares  little  whom  he  travels 
with,  but  he  is  bound  to  travel  with  somebody.  So  he 
pools  his  pleasure  in  advance  by  making  sure  to  start 
with  a  goodly  pilgrim  company. 

To  pool  his  purse  is  with  him  also  matter  of  account. 
Whether  the  average  Japanese  should  be  called  poor  or  not 
is  merely  a  question  of  words.  If  to  require  next  to 
nothing  and  to  satisfy  that  infinitesimal  need  by  the  help  of 
others  while  being  supremely  happy  withal,  be  not  poor, 
then  the  Japanese  is  not  poor.  But  he  is  unquestionably 
impecunious.  His  personal  property  of  impersonality  is 
only  matched  by  the  impersonality  of  his  personal  property.. 
For  what  a  Japanese  appears  to  possess  is,  ten  to  one,  hypo-  v 
tbecated  of  a  friend  and  what  he  really  owns  mortgiiged 
to  a  neighbor.     He  is,  in  short,  but  a  link  in  one  long  chain 
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of  loan.  We  talk  of  our  far-reaching  system  of  mercantile 
credits.  It  is  financial  self-sufficiency  beside  the  everyday 
state  of  far-eastern  affairs.  Borrowing  there  is  both  un- 
limited and  unbudiness-like.  The  national  means  of 
subsistence  viewed  individually  reminds  one  of  that  of  the 
horse  which  his  master  pastured  for  poverty *s  sake  on  a 
neighbor's  field  and  when  asked  what  he  fed  him  on,  replied 
on  **  borry.*' 

To  these  racial  conditions  of  mind  and  mouey  are  due 
the  fouuding  of  the  pilgrim  clubs. 

The  pilgrim  clubs  {kosha  or  ko)  are  great  institutions 
quantitatively  as  well  as  qualitatively.  Indeed  ihey  are 
numerous  beyond  belief.  Their  aggregate  must  be  somethiug 
euormous,  for  collectively  they  are  said  to  comprise  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  empire,  a  state- 
ment I  accept  only  at  the  Japanese  evaluation  of  the  nu- 
meral, that  is  an  incalculable  amount.  Their  individual 
membership  consists  on  the  average  of  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  persons  apiece.  Some  clubs  are  smaller 
than  this  and  of  some  the  membership  mounts  into  the  thou- 
sands. The  Ttnnoye  ko,  the  largest  I  know  of,  has  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  thousand  men  enrolled  in  it.  That  these  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  small  tradesman  and  artizan  class  speaks 
for  the  hold  the  habit  has  on  the  people. 

The  constitution  of  the  club  is  proportionally  simple. 
It  holds  its  charter  now-a-days  from  the  head  of  the  sect. 
The  charter  is  got  by  some  energetic  individual  of  the 
society-foimding-propensity  who  collects  about  him  a  few 
friends  and  incidentally  appoints  himself  to  the  club  pre- 
sidency, becoming  what  is  called  its  sendatsu.  When  not 
thus  self-appointed  the  president  is  elected  by  the  brethren 
for  his  religious  proficiency,  which  comes  back  again  by 
another  road  to  the  same  thing. 

One  great  charm  about  these  clubs  is  their  cheap- 
ness. Whatever  may  be  argued  by  domestically  inclined 
persons  against  clubs  generally  on  the  score  of  expense,  these 
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at  least  would  hardly  seem  open  to  the  charge.  For  the  initia- 
tion fee  is  from  five  to  ten  sen  (three  to  five  cents)  and  the 
dues  from  one  to  two  sen  (that  is  from  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  to  a  cent  and  a  third)  a  month,  according  to  the  club. 
And  yet  the  president  of  one  of  them  once  told  me  that 
the  principal  item  in  his  club's  running  expenses  was  the 
cost  of  dimning  the  members  for  their  dues.  So  lamentably 
human  is  humanity  the  world  over.  But  indeed  it  was 
a  serious  matter,  for  it  amounted,  it  appeared,  to  a  fifth 
of  the  gross  receipts.  His  club  consisted  of  five  hundred 
members  and  was  of  the  relatively  expensive  kind,  that 
is  the  one  and  a  third  cent  a  month,  or  eight  cents 
a  year  class,  which  sum  it  took  eighty  dollars  to 
collect. 

When  his  club  obligations  have  finally  been  discharged 
the  member  receives  a  ticket  (kausatsn)  with  the  name 
of  the  club  and  of  the  subsect  from  w^hich  it  holds  inscribed 
on  its  face  and  the  name  of  the  member  and  half  the  stamp 
of  the  club  seal  on  its  back.  The  other  half  remains  in 
the  registry  book  of  which  the  ticket  is  a  slip.  The 
ticket  constitutes  a  certificate  of  membership  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  inn-keepers  principally. 

Forgetfulness  to  discharge  one's  club  dues  is  the 
less  excusable  in  the  face  of  their  being  of  the  nature  of 
gambling  debts.  For  after  the  cost  of  collection  and  the 
other  running  expenses  have  been  deducted  the  balance 
is  drawn  for  by  lot  by  the  members,  to  be  pocketed  by 
the  lucky  few,  through  the  club  treasurer,  for  pilgrimage 
purposes. 

Once  a  year,  about  three  weeks  before  the  pilgrim 
band  is  to  start,  the  lots  arc  drawn  and  in  the  drawing 
everybody  who  has  paid  up  participates  except  the  winners 
of  previous  pools.  They  are  barred  to  give  the  unlucky 
a  chance,  till  everyone  shall  have  hud  his  journey  apiece. 
Thus  are  the  inequalities  of  fate  corrected  and  all  eventually 
made  happy  at  the  club  expense. 
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The  dues  being  so  modest  the  percentage  of  prizes  is 
necessarily  small ;  only  about  three  members  in  a  hundred 
being  annually  recipients  of  the  club  fund.  Paucity  of 
prizes  doubtless  conduces  to  remissness  in  paying  up ; 
and  even  rotation  in  eligibility,  just  though  it  be,  does  not 
add  to  the  desire  of  past  winners  to  make  present,  per- 
sonally unprofitable,  disbursement. 

The  occasion  of  the  drawing  is  the  most  important 
in  the  annual  auntds  of  the  club.  It  is  its  great  field-night. 
To  it  everybody  comes,  drawn  by  that  universal  magnet 
the  possibility  of  a  prize,  practically  impossible  though 
such  be.  Nor  is  it  stretching  credulity  to  suppose 
even  those  present  who  are  barred  the  chance,  so 
strong  is  the  instinctive  interest  in  chance  as  such — 
despite  that  it  be  foredoomed  to  result  to  another's 
gain. 

Inasmuch  as  club  buildings  are  expensive,  the  place 
of  meeting  is  usually  the  president's  own  house,  which  is  none 
too  large  and  is  consequently  crowded.  The  president  leads 
oflf  by  choosing  what  shall  be  the  winning  numbers,  which  he 
submits  to  the  approval  of  the  assembly.  They  are  then 
inscribed  on  a  memorandum  and  given  to  the  clerk  to  hold 
against  the  drawing.  Twisted  tapers,  numbered  in  regular 
order,  are  next  stuffed  into  a  hanging  basket  and  drawn 
out  in  turn.  Those  who  nre  Incky  enough  to  draw  the 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  memorandum  are  declared 
the  winners  and  held  to  be  specially  invited  of  the  gods 
to  visit  them.  The  club  fund  is  turned  over  to  the  club 
treasurer  for  their  benefit  and  everyone  heartily  envies 
them  their  lot. 

The  envy  is  principally  pecuniary.  For  though  the 
god  is  supposed  through  the  lots  to  show  a  gratifying 
preference  for  the  winner's  company,  he  is  not  considered 
averse  to  self-invited  visitors.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  do 
so  may  join  himself  to  the  pilgrim  company,  at  his  own 
expense  ;  and  many  do. 
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Oil  the  day  appoiuted  for  the  start,  the  god-chosen  and 
the  self-invited  rendezvous  at  what  stands  to  the  club  for 
club-house,  and  thence  sally  forth  to  the  envy  of  the  less 
lucky,  under  the  guidance  of  their  revered  president.  This 
individual  being  presumably  the  holiest  man  in  the  dab,  if 
not  the  actual  author  of  its  being,  is  clothed  from  the 
start  with  a  certain  fatherly  prestige.  His  importance 
is  heightened  by  his  having  made  the  pilgrimage  several 
times  before.  In  fact  he  goes  usually  every  year.  On  the  road 
he  acts  as  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  expounding  the 
wonders  of  the  way  to  the  simpler  brethren  who  believe 
it  all  and  when  they  get  back  repeat  the  marvels  in 
their  turn  to  a  no  loss  spell-bound  audience  at  home.. 
For  like  the  month  of  March,  they  come  in  like  lions  who 
went  out  like  lambs. 

Beside  a  cicerone's  gratified  sense  of  importance- 
there  are  other,  more  substantial,  benefits  accruing  to  the 
post  of  club  president.  For  the  worthy  man  is  not 
only  the  head  but  the  only  dead-head  of  the  party.  He 
alone  pays  no  scot.  This  is  probably  a  delicate  extension 
to  the  next  world  of  the  well  known  principle  in  this  that  the 
guide  should  receive  from  those  who  profit  by  the  patronage 
he  brings  a  certain  percentage  of  their  gains.  Otherwise 
the  saintly  man  is  superior  to  money  consideration ;  the 
purse  being  carried  by  the  tori'shimari-nin  or  treasurer. 

The  treasurer  is  the  club's  man  of  afiairs,  of  very  small 
affairs  indeed.  The  Japanese  are  not  above  a  monetary 
system  which  descends  in  decimals  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  cent,  and  what  is  more  surprising  they  keep 
accounts  to  the  like  infinitesimal  terms.  No  wonder  that 
neither  arithmatic  nor  trade  have  charms  for  them.  To  this 
general  practice  the  club-treasurer  is  no  stranger.  Nothing 
is  too  small  to  figure  in  his  cash-book,  from  a  fresh  pair 
of  straw  sandals  to  a  cup  of  tea.  To  all  of  which  the  iim< 
keeper  with  due  solemnity  afiixes  his  seal  on  a  bill  lillipu* 
tian  in  all  but  length. 
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In  spite  of  the  infinitesimal  values  of  the  separate 
Items  of  the  expense,  the  sum  total  invariably  causes  the 
club  fund  to  fall  short,  the  deficit  having  to  be  made 
up  out  of  the  individual  pockets  of  the  pilgrims.  Unlike 
the  club  dues  this  does  not  seem  to  be  begrudged,  the 
fact  being  that  a  pilgrimage  is  altogether  too  detectable 
a  thing  not  to  render  those  who  indulge  in  it  blind  to 
its  cost. 

The  pilgrim  clubs  are  apparently  purely  Japanese 
institutions.  They  find  no  counterpart  in  China.  They 
were  therefore  not  imported  but  grew  up  on  tlie  soil. 

II. 

Japanese  pilgrimages  ai*e  essentially  of  two  kinds ; 
the  distinction  between  the  two  being  not  so  much  matter  of 
religion  as  of  topography.  The  lowland  shrines  and  the 
sacred  summits  divide  the  pilgrim  patronage  between  them 
to  an  even  greater  antithesis  than  is  brought  about  by  the 
particular  faith  professed.  For  with  these  matter-of-fact 
devotees  the  ground  of  belief  is  immaterial  in  comparison 
with  the  character  of  the  actual  ground  to  be  gone  over. 
With  them  it  is  a  question  of  goal,  not  of  goal-keeper. 
Indeed  most  of  the  pilgrims  have  a  beautifully  dim  idea  as  to 
what  faith  the  particular  shrine  to  which  they  are  going  really 
belongs.  It  would  be  inconvenient  if  they  had,  for  shrines 
have  changed  ownership  more  than  once  and  had  believers 
been  obliged  to  explain  the  spuit  of  their  professions  by  the 
changing  letter  they  must  have  found  themselves  in  the 
fix  of  a  French  patriot  who,  though  of  unquestioned  loyalty, 
should,  under  that  more  dynamic  than  static  government, 
be  called  on  to  state  his  exact  position  toward  the  political 
party  in  power  at  the  moment. 

In  profession  some  pilgrimages  are  Shinto,  some 
Buddhist.  There  used  to  be  some  that  were  Both,. 
till  at  the  purification  the   hybrids    returned  again  to   the- 
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Shinto  fold,  for  pilgrimage  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  A 
significant  fact  this,  as  to  whose  sheep  they  were ;  in  spite  of 
the  Buddhist  assertion  that  what  little  virtue  they  possessed 
they  got  from  them,  the  Buddhists.  Their  virtue  may 
have  been  so  derived,  since  that  is  matter  of  creed,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  being  but  vice-Shintd  at  best — but  thai 
their  practices  were  not  is  pretty  well  proved  by  this 
act  alone. 

In  importance  the  Shinto  pilgrimages  are  far  and  away 
the  first,  measuring  importance  by  patronage.  Half  a 
million  folk,  it  is  estimated,  make  the  journey  to  the  shrines 
at  Ise  every  spring  and  teu  thousand  climb  Fuji  every 
summer. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  connection  between  pilgrimages 
and  divine  possession  in  Japan,  somewhat  closer  than  that  be- 
tween sun-spots  and  cyclones,  believers  in  the  one  being 
peculiarly  given  to  the  other.  Not  only  are  most  of  the 
pilgrim  clubs  Shinto — for  to  say  that  they  are  Japanese  in 
origin  is  to  say  that  they  are  Shint6,  and  though  there 
are  now  Buddhist  pilgrim  clubs  they  owe  their  being 
not  to  being  Buddhist  but  to  being  Japanese — but 
what  Buddhist  clubs  there  are  behmg  to  those  Buddhist 
sects  that  have  borrowed — without  acknowledgment 
— Shinto  occult  practices,  that  is,  the  Tendai,  the 
Shingon  and  the  Hokke  sects.  Indeed  properly  speaking 
the  Buddhist  clubs  are  really  Ryobu,  which  inherit  their 
perepatetic  propensity  from  the  Shinto  side. 

The  great  Shinto  goals  are  four  :  Ise  and  Idzumo, 
in  the  plains,  and  Ontak^  and  Fuji  among  the  peaks. 
Though  there  are  many  minor  goals,  either  standing  alone 
or  affiliated  with  the  greater  ones,  these  four  divide  the 
Shinto  sects  between  them.  Of  these  sects  there  are,  in  the 
modern  state  of  the  Shinto  church,  ten.  The  oldest  of  the 
^en — which  only  implies  an  age  of  about  twenty  years — is  of 
the  nature  of  a  government  bureau  and  is  sedentary,  hav- 
ing no    pilgrim    clubs.     Another   goes  somewhat   further, 
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in  that  it  has  pilgrim  clubs  which,  however ,  go  no^ 
whither.  Of  the  other  eight,  three  are  devoted  to  Ontak6, 
two  to  Ise,  two  to  Fuji,  and  one  to  Idzumo.  Those  devoted 
to  the  plain  shrines  naturally  have  much  the  largest 
following.  Sects  do  not  mix  goals  but  it  is  quite  per- 
missible for  individuals  to  mix  sects.  So  that  persons  of 
advanced  pilgrimage  habit  can  indulge  it  to  any  extent  with- 
out too  tiresome  repetition. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  lowland  shrines  and  to  the  sacred 
peaks  differ  in  several  important  respects  ;  in  dress  to  start 
with.  For  the  Japanese  are  quite  in  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  believing  man  to  be  composed,  as  the  satirist 
put  it,  of  soul,  body  and  clothes,  and  in  giving  not  the  least 
attention  to  the  last.  Though  they  have  never  formulated 
the  fact  that  I  know  of — it  would  not  be  in  character  to  do 
so — they  act  on  it  artistically  with  praiseworthy  ap- 
preciation. Each  of  the  two  classes  of  shrines  has  its 
special  costume  ;  for  the  one  the  height  of  holiday,  for  the 
other  of  ascetic,  attire.  For  shrines  in  the  plain  the 
dress  is  as  gala-like  as  possible.  Indeed  a  man*s  best 
things  are  hardly  good  enough  ;  he  must  get  better  things 
for  the  occasion  even  though  he  borrow  the  money  to  do 
so.  But  as  no  poorest  person  but  finds  some  friendly 
soul,  in  this  land  where  all  are  at  least  common  relatives 
of  the  gods,  to  lend  him  the  wherewith,  a  pilgrim  band  is  a 
very  effective  affair ;  a  thing  of  beauty  which  in  these 
people's  eyes  instantly  justifies  not  only  its  existence  but 
its  cost.  The  degree  of  dress  is  a  question  of  the  shrine. 
The  greater  the  goal,  the  gayer  the  garb. 

More  distinctive  is  the  costume  consecrated  to  the 
peaks.  Speaking  theoretically  it  is  pure  white  or  pure 
grey  according  to  the  sect  or  the  particular  club;  speak- 
ing practically  it  is  a  grimy  dirt-color  in  both  cases. 
For  it  is  never  washed,  the  travel  stains  being  a  part  of 
its  acquired  sanctity.  Its  hue,  artificii^dly  self-effacing  to 
begin  with,  is  thus  still  further  obliterated  by  nature  to  con- 
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formity  with  its  surroundings.  It  is  the  most  entirely 
impersonal  of  colors,  a  sort  of  neutral  nothing  admirably 
expressive  of  a  proper  spirit  within.  On  the  pilgrim's 
maiden  tramp  it  is  as  blank  as  his  mind ;  afterwards  as 
natural  as  his  acquired  nature  knowledge. 

It  begins  with  a  huge  mushroom  hat  made  of 
wood-shavings  cleverly  plaited,  held  on  by  a  series  of 
straps.  Natural  deal-color  is  deemed  in  this  connection 
as  holy  as  pure  white,  since  both  are  attempts  at  colorlessness. 
Under  this  hat,  umbrella  or  parasol,  for  it  is  most  service- 
ably  any  of  them  as  occassion  requires,  the  pilgrim  wears  a 
white  fillet  binding  his  brow.  This  gives  his  face  quite 
a  Grecian  front.  A  long  white  tunic  comes  next,  which  theore- 
tically is  the  only  garment  the  pilgrim  wears.  Practically  he 
usually  has  on  something  beneath  it,  first  in  the  shape  of  a 
shirt  and  then  of  tight-fitting  trouser-drawers.  The  tunic  is 
thoroughly  stamped  with  ideographs;  some  of  them  being  the 
names  of  the  gods  of  the  mountain,  some  those  of  the  pilgrim 
club.  Girdling  this  is  a  long  belt-sash,  round  which  often  runs 
a  row  of  transmogrified  Sanscrit  letters,  quite  illegible  to  the 
wearer  or  to  anyone  else,  so  caricatured  have  they  been 
by  successive  ignorant  transmission.  Their  illegibility 
of  course  enhances  their  religious  efiect,  much  as  the 
unlearned  feel  something  spiritually  elavating  in  pronounc- 
ing the  word  amen.  White  gaiters,  white  cloven  socks 
and  straw-sandals  complete  the  more  intimate  part  of  the 
costume.  The  gaiters  are  sometimes  lavender  for  the 
ladies. 

But  the  most  angelic  portion  of  the  dress  is 
the  w'inu(-like  mat  (ffoui)  which  the  pilgrim  wears 
over  his  shoulders  by  a  strap  across  the  breast.  As  it 
extends  beyond  his  arms  on  either  side  and  flaps  in  the 
wind  as  he  walks  it  gives  him  an  ostricb-like  eft'ect  at  a 
distances  and  wliat  I  conceive  to  be  a  seraphic  one  nearer 
to.  At  all  events  it  is  the  nearest  mundane  attempt  at 
angelic    representation.     And   what    is  even   more    saintly 
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it  is  quite  without  vain-glorious  design,  for  it  is  intended 
solely  for  a  combination  waterproof- coat  and  linen -duster. 
It  is  also,  very  conveniently,  both  a  carpet  and  a  bed. 

In  his  right  hand  the  pilgrim  carries  a  consecrated 
staff.  This  is  sometimes  round,  sometimes  octagonal  and  is 
branded  with  the  name  of  the  peak  and  stamped  in  red  with 
the  sign  of  the  shrine.  The  imprint  further  states  whether 
the  pilgrim  came  by  the  front  entrance  or  the  back  one, 
for  mountains  usually  have  both  doors,  the  original  path 
being  held  to  be  the  front  one.  The  staves  are  sold  and 
stamped  at  what  is  known  as  the  portal  to  the  peak,  the 
place,  that  is,  where  the  ascent  is  supposed  to  begin.  They 
are  counter- stamped  again  at  the  summit  to  testify  to  the 
Ascent's  having  been  made.  They  are  thus  certificates  of 
good  works  and  irrefutably  silence  the  sceptical  when  the 
pilgrim  gets  home  and  spins  his  yarns. 

At  his  girdle  each  man  usually  carries  a 
kerosene -looking  tin  can  in  which  to  carry  home  some 
of  the  holy  water,  which  is  a  specialty  of  most  sacred 
mountains.  With  sublime  indifference  to  detail  it  is  a 
panacea  for  all  ills. 

In  his  right  hand  the  leader  of  the  party  holds  a 
bell  which  he  rings  as  he  walks ;  others  often  do  the  like. 
This  sound,  together  with  the  chanting  in  which  all  join, 
gives  a  very  fine  processional  effect  to  the  march. 

Pocketed  somehow  about  their  persons,  the  pilgrims 
carry  ^o/i^t-wands,  rosaries  and  various  other  tools  of 
their  trade.  In  addition  to  which  they  go  provided  with  their 
pilgrim  banners,  badges  and  the  club's  visiting  cards.  More 
mundane  baggage  they  have  none. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  in  costume  between  the 
two  classes  of  shrine,  is  not  without  its  moral.  For,  after 
all,  the  one  is  not  particularly  religious,  being  a  mere  exag- 
geration of  secular  adornment,  while  the  other  is  a  matter 
of  punctilious  regard  for  the  god.  The  reason  for  this 
reminds  one  of  the  reason  the  little  girl  gave  for  omitting 
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her  prayers  in  the  morning,  though  she  said  them  pnne- 
tiliously  at  night :  that  she  ueeded  God  to  protect  her  while 
she  was  asleep  but  that  she  could  look  after  herself  in  the 
daytime.  For  the  mountain  costume  is  put  on  to  ingratiate 
the  gods.  There  being  some  danger  about  the  mountain 
ascents,  it  is  considered  best  to  take  all  possible  precaations- 
for  protection. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  chief  differences  between 
the  lowland  shrines  and  the  sacred  peaks,  differences  doe 
to  the  character  of  the  ground,  I  will  mention  one  dif- 
ference not  due  to  it  but  which,  curiously  enough,  is  the 
result  of  religion.  Their  patronage  differs,  or  more  strictly 
speaking  did  differ,  in  sex.  For  femininity  flocks  to  the  one 
and,  until  Western  ideas  broke  down  all  barriers,  was  debar- 
red the  other.  This  was  no  matter  of  physique ;  but  of  piety.. 
Woman  was  altogether  too  godless  a  creature  to  tread  such 
holy  ground  as  the  peaks.  This  will  seem  odd  to  Western 
ideas,  where  woman  when  not  godlike  is  usually  godly,  and 
at  times  both.  She  was  graciously  permitted  to  climb  three 
quarters  way  up  and  was  then  obliged  to  stop,  which  must 
have  been  considerably  more  aggravating  than  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  climb  at  all. 

That  the  fair  sex  was  thus  discriminated  against 
shows  one  psychic  fact  pretty  clearly.  It  shows  that 
there  can  be  little  lack  of  religious  feeling  m  a  people  whose 
church  can  afford  thus  to  bar  one  sex  ;  and  that  by  nature 
the  religious  one  of  the  two.  One  wonders  what  western 
churches  would  do  for  support  under  like  hierachical  law8» 
That  to  the  speculative  emotional  Aryan  mind  far- 
orientals  seem  dull  to  other  world  observance  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  religion,  but  to  their  all-pervading  matter-of-fact 
light-hearted  character. 

Proof  that  woman  is  no  less  devout  in  Japan  by 
nature  than  elsewhere  is  the  way  in  which  she  iiocks 
to  the  lowland  shrines  and  has  a  beautiful  time  of  it  the 
whole  distance.     To  see  her  trudging  sturdily  along,  beam- 
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ing  at  the  least  provocation,  the  very  impersonation  of 
vacant  good  humor,  is  as  good  as  a  gleam  of  unexpected 
sunshine.  Sometimes  she  dutifully  follows  in  the  wake 
of  her  lord  and  master ;  sometimes  she  shuffles  along  in  the 
exclusive  society  of  her  own  sex,  volubly  chattering  con- 
tinuously upon  nothing  at  nil.  But  she  is  always  perfectly 
happy  and  apparently  never  tired.     She  has  no  nerves. 

To  Ise  go  pilgrim  clubs  composed  entirely  of  pilgrim- 
esses,  maidens  of  Kyoto  and  Osaka  who  make  the  journey 
in  bands  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  taking  with  them 
only  a  man  or  two  to  do  the  heavy  work;  veritable 
bouquets  of  pretty  girls.  If  the  god  be  half  the  man  he 
is  thought  to  be,  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  such  feminine 
attention. 

Stranger  still  to  our  straight-laced  notions  of  pro- 
priety little  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  surreptitiously  club 
together  and  some  fine  morning  slip  off  all  by  themselves 
to  the  Ise  shrine  unbeknown  to  their  parents.  There  is 
some  slight'  alarm  when  the  disappearance  is  first  discovered* 
But  the  very  inquiry  that  raises  anxiety  soon  lulls  it  by 
revealing  several  similar  bereavements  among  the  parents' 
particular  friends.  Then  the  financial  accomplices  of  the 
deed,  kindly  disposed  neighbors  wheedled  by  the  children 
into  loaning  them  the  necessary  funds,  come  forward  and 
own  up,  now  that  the  borrowers  are  beyond  recall.  But 
indeed  so  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  flight  is  known  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  thought  of  fetching  back  the  fugitives. 
On  the  contrary  their  act  is  deemed  eminently  praiseworthy, 
which  strikes  one  as  perhaps  unphilosophic.  But  religion 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

The  parental  heart  is  not  set  quite  at  rest  till  other 
pilgrims  returning  from  the  shrine  bring  word  of  the 
waifs  ;  one  has  met  the  little  girls  disembarking  at  Yokkai- 
chi,  another  saw  them  at  the  Ise  inn,  all  report  the  truants 
quite  well  and  happy,  as  if  children  at  mischief  were  ever 
otherwise.      Then  with  palpitations  of  pride  the  parents^ 
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make  preparations  against  their  return.  Elaborate  these 
are,  for  honor  enough,  apparently,  cannot  be  done  the 
young  scapegraces.  Days  before  they  can  possibly  be 
expected  to  arrive. their  relatives  go  out  to  meet  them  a  long 
way  down  the  road  and  then  wait  at  some  convenient 
village  till  the  band  comes  in  sight.  The  girls  are  received 
with  praise  in  place  of  blame  and  amid  great  rejoicings 
escorted  into  town ;  a  reception  which  conduces  to  recur- 
rence of  the  escapade. 

Each  lowland  shrine  has  its  special  festival  seasont 
although  it  may  also  be  visited  advantageously  at  other  times. 
Pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  at  Ise  is  made  at  the  time  the  cher- 
ries blow.  Then  the  great  highways  that  lead  thither  are  as 
gay  with  pilgrim  folk  below  as  their  flower  aisles  are  gay 
with  blossom  overhead.  The  progress  of  each  band  is 
one  long  triumphal  march.  As  it  nears  an  inn  where 
it  purposes  to  spend  the  night,  rimners  are  dispatched 
ahead  to  notify  the  place  if  its  coming,  which  instantly 
is  all  bustle  to  receive  it.  Hastily  donning  their  best 
clothes  the  maids  and  other  servants  go  to  meet  the 
band  some  way  out  and  escort  it  in  with  festival  pomp. 
A  feast  follows  in  the  evening,  as  spirituous  as  spirituali 
pointed  with  pious  song  quite  secularly  sung.  At  the  end 
of  it  there  is  something  very  like  a  break-down  by  the 
whole  company,  maids  and  all.  The  pilgrims  rising,  make 
a  ring  about  the  maids  in  the  middle  and  then  walk  round 
and  round  chanting  the  Ise  hymn  while  the  maids  join  lustily 
in  the  chorus.  In  this  unpuritanical  fashion  is  each  evening 
brought  to  a  close. 

On  their  departure  the  next  morning  the  pilgrims 
present  everybody  with  mementoes  of  themselves :  the 
inn  with  the  club-banner  and  the  maids  with  the  club 
visiting  cards.  Especially  is  the  president  to  the  fore  with 
this  chiirmiiig  self-iidvertisement.  Quantities  of  both  kinds 
of  keepsiikes  are  carried  in  large  quantities  by  the  band, 
and  disti  ibuted  without  stint.     For  in  the  pilgrim  estima- 
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tion  not  to  scatter  such  souvenirs  of  themselves  along 
their  route  would  be  to  travel  in  vain.  The  pleased  reci- 
pients.  accompany  the  band  some  distance  out,  speeding 
its  departure  with  the  like  good  wishes  with  which  they 
welcomed  its  approach. 

But  the  bouquet  of  pageantry  is  the  moment  when  the 
pilgrim  company  re-enters  in  triumph  its  native  town. 
Careful  account  has  been  kept  of  its  whereabouts,  and 
just  before  it  is  due  horses  strangely  and  gorgeously 
caparisoned  are  sent  out  to  meet  it.  On  either  side  the 
horses*  necks  are  stuck  long  bamboo  fronds,  in  front  of 
which  hang  pieces  of  gaily  colored  crape.  Each  horse 
carries  a  rich  riding-saddle  to  which  are  fastened  two 
paniers,  one  on  either  hand ;  each  steed  thus  seating 
three  persons  apiece,  one  astride  in  the  middle  and 
two  asquat  in  the  baskets  on  the  sides.  With  the  steeds 
are  sent  personal  adornments  fur  the  pilgrims;  hats 
made  of  flowers  ( hanayasaj  and  gayly  embroidered  coats, 
beside  cakes  and  coppers  for  scattering  to  the  crowd. 
Thus  garbed  and  barbed,  strewing  the  largess  rol- 
lickingly  by  as  they  ride,  do  the  pious  pilgrims  make 
their  entry  home.  That  evening  a  banquet  is  given 
them  by  their  relatives  and  friends  regardless  of  expense, 
jike  some  coming  of  age  in  the  gay  middle  ages.  Sak^  and 
merriment  flow  without  stint  and  the  next  day  the 
pilgrims  sink  back  into  private  life,  like  other  famous  folk. 

More  serious  matters  are  the  pilgrimages  to  the  peaks ; 
both  on  the  score  of  piety  and  of  pedestrianism,  for  the  one 
afi'ects  the  other.  Unlike  the  lowland  shrines  whose  clement 
situations  permit  a  choice  of  reception  days,  the  peaks  all 
have  the  same  season  for  receiving  mankind.  Midsummer  is 
their  consecrated  time.  This  of  course  is  decided  primarily 
by  natural  cunditious,  but  has  been  fm'ther  stereotyped 
by  custom  till  to  contravene  it  would  seem  to  Japanese 
not  simply   impious  but  impossible.     They  firmly  believe 
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the  mountains  inaccessible  except  in  midsummer,  pre- 
paratory to  which  every  year  takes  place  what  is  called 
the  mountain  opening  (yamahiroki).  This  in  done*  with 
some  pomp  annually  about  the  26th  of  July,  at  which  time 
each  mountain  is  formally  climbed  for  the  first  time 
that  year,  the  path  repaired  and  prayer  offered 
on  the  summit.  The  ceremony  is  a  matter  of  some  three 
days.  The  peaks  then  remain  ^^opcn'*  till  about  the 
8th  of  September,  after  which  they  are  deserted  again 
till  the  next  July. 

The  ascent  of  the  higher  and  more  important  peaks 
is  curiously  convenienced  for  the  comfort  of  the  holy 
climbers.  Each  is  well  ribboned  with  paths  in  May- 
pole fashion  from  the  peak  to  all  parts  of  the  base, 
so  that  pilgrims  arriving  from  one  side  are  not 
obliged  to  make  a  half  circuit  before  attacking  the  climb. 
The  paths  are  all  thoughtfully  beaded  with  rest-houses  at 
intervals  suited  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  A  care-taker 
inhabits  each  of  them  and  dispenses  tea,  cakes,  water 
and  scanty  fare  to  the  exhausted  and  also  provides  futon 
and  other  strict  necessaries  for  spending  the  night.  For 
they  are  built  not  only  to  solace  the  wayfarer  by  day  but  to 
shield  him  till  dawn.  In  the  season  they  are  crowded  with 
pilgrims.  Nominally  there  are  always  ten  of  them  on  every 
path  from  base  to  summit,  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  ten 
stations  into  which  the  path  is  considered  to  be  divided 
These  divisions  go  by  the  rather  startling  name  of  *  *  gills ' *  (go  y, 
as  the  **  first  gill,"  the  **  fifth  gill,"  and  so  up  to  the  **  tenth 
gill  "  which  lands  the  pilgrim  at  the  top.  Amid  much  that 
is  passing  strange  in  the  Japanese  method  of  moimtaineer- 
ing  this  surprising  nomenclature  for  a  waterless  slope 
is  perhaps  the  strangest.  Were  the  rest-houses  so  desig- 
nated there  might  be  a  realistic  suggoHtivenoss  about  the 
name.  But  it  is  to  the  mountain  itself  tliat  it  is  ap])lied 
with  what  must  bo  thought  very  ill-placed  humor.  For 
the  path  is  usually  painfully  dry.    The  mountain,  it  is   ex- 
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plained,  is  likened  to  a  heap  of  spilled  rice.  The  truth  is  the 
measure  is  one  for  both  rice  and  liquids,  and  the  capacity 
of  a  mountain  is  held  to  be  a  sho,  that  is  about  three 
pints,  quite  irrespective  of  its  size.  The  path,  by  an 
analogical  extension,  is  therefore  called  a  quart  and  a 
half  long  and  then  divided  into  tenths,  each  of  which  be- 
comes a  gill.  The  architype  that  suggested  this  strange 
system  may  have  been  conical  enough  to  warrant  it,  but 
it  is  now  applied  to  all  high  peaks  indiscriminately,  whether 
they  show  irreconcilable  irregularity  or  not.  However, 
the  suggestion  of  the  liquid  is  regretable,  for  climbing 
a  dry  mountain  is  a  very  humorless  affair.  It  becomes  a 
practical  joke  of  the  most  objectionable  character  when  you 
reach  one  of  the  gill  huts  only  to  find  it  closed,  nn  event 
which  fortunately  happens  only  when  you  are  behind  time 
in  the  season  and  the  mountain  is  already  shutting  up  for 
the  year. 

Shrines  beside  the  path  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
rest-houses,  demanding  their  momentary  mumble  of  the 
passer-by.  Temples  also  are  not  wanting.  There  nre  several 
at  the  bottom,  one  at  the  top  and  often  others  between, 
for  though  there  be  few  on  the  flanks  themselves,  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  is  of  arbitrarily  indefinite  length.  Although 
untenanted  of  priests  they  all  stand  open  to  the  public,  and 
the  cords  of  their  bells  hang  conspicuous,  mutely  asking 
the  pilgrim  to  call  upon  the  god. 

But  the  most  peculiar  and  withal  picturesque  of  the 
purely  religious  features  of  the  way  are  the  torii  or  portals, 
that  straddle  the  path  in  guarding  sentinels,  true  colossi 
of  roads.  There  are  ever  so  many  of  them  in  all,  the  outer- 
most placed  at  a  seemingly  quite  disconnected  distance 
away  from  what  it  would  herald.  The  several  passes  known 
as  torii  loqe  which  you  shall  find  scattered  all  over  Japan 
are  each  and  all  so  called  from  the  portals  erected  on 
their  tops  to  sacred  peaks  visible  from  them  in  clear  weathe 
One  of  the  best  known  is  the   Torii  toye  on  the  NakasendO, 
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through  whose  arch  the  pilgrim  as  he  tops  the  pass  catchecr 
his  first  view  of  Ontak^,  just  peeping  over  intervening 
ranges  of  hills,  thirty  miles  away  as  the  cranes  might  fly, 
if  there  still  were  any  cranes  to  speak  of  in  Japan.  From 
this  outermost  one  the  pilgrim's  progress  carries  him  under 
one  after  the  other  of  these  most  picturesque  structores, 
till  entrance  through  the  last  lands  him  on  the  holy 
summit  itself.  Or,  to  be  more  exact,  would  so  carry  him 
were  it  not  for  a  pious  distrust  of  his  own  purity,  which 
prevents  him  from  passing  under  them  on  fhe  ascent 
and  modestly  induces  him  to  go  round  them  instead.  In- 
crease in  holiness  overcomes  shyness  on  the  way  down. 

To  bead  the  journey  with  points  of  interest  mony 
minor  shrines,  considered  uffiliated  to  the  main  object  of 
the  pilgrimage,  are  taken  in  on  the  way.  Oyama  is  iu  this 
manner  visited  on  the  pilgrimnge  to  Fuji.  These  minor 
shrines  are  either  related  to,  or  direct  descendants  of^ 
the  main  one.  For  slirines,  spiritually,  propagate  after 
their  kind.  Omanago,  near  NikkO,  for  example,  is  an  off- 
shoot of  Ontak^,  having  been  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
Ontake  about  fifty  years  ago.  This  habit  of  offshooting 
permits  many  persons  vicariouly  to  visit  what  they  might 
otherwise  never  have  the  chance  to  reach ;  inasmuch  as 
the  branch  establishments  [dehari)  as  the  Japanese  call 
them  are  scattered  all  over  the  land. 

The  church  is  not  above  trade.  Faith  in  it  has  become 
in  its  hands  a  marketable  commodity.  In  return  for  ready 
money  it  barters  its  spiritual  power  in  the  shape  of  charms. 
These  are  simple  pieces  of  paper  stamped  with  lithographed 
characters,  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  sometimes  embelished 
with  rude  protraits  of  the  same  ;  manufactured  by  the 
million  and  sold  in  like  numbers.  Every  shrime  keeps 
a  booth  and  some  salesmen  for  the  purpose  and  does  an 
enormous  business  in  the  article.  For  no  pilgrim  passes 
on  his  way  without  buying  his  charm.  Some  of  these 
charms    (mamori)    guard   one  against   special  catastrophe, 
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disease  or  misfortune ;  some  bring  particular  good  luck, 
such  as  a  prolific  propagation  of  one's  silk- worms;  others 
are  cure-alls  and  universal  protectors.  Their  prices  are 
popular.  For  half  a  cent  one  may  purchase  immunity 
from  all  the  ills  to  which  humanity  is  heir.  The  result  is 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  return  home  charmless,  and 
though  nothing  particularly  fortunate  follow  the  posses- 
sion of  the  slip,  there  is  at  least  no  knowing  how  much 
'worse  off  the  man  might  have  been  if  he  had  had  it  not. 

At  the  present  time  Ontake  and  Fuji  are  the  two  most 
patronized  peaks,  for  even  pilgrimages  are  not  exempt  from 
the  exigencies  of  fashion.  Yudonosan  in  the  northwest  was 
one  of  their  predecessors  in  spiritual  popularity :  a  Ryobu 
resort,  it  was  specially  famous  as  the  home  of  the  hot- water 
miracle  '  kuyadacki).  In  numbers  of  devotees  the  peaks 
naturally  do  not  command  the  patronage  of  the  plain  shrines. 
Nevertheless  in  the  midsummer  season  the  mountains  are 
simply  beaded  with  folk  going  up  or  coming  down,  and  the 
huts  on  their  sides  crowded  with  holy  men.  In  their  short 
six  weeks  the  numbers  on  popular  peaks  rise  well  into 
their  thousands. 

The  pilgrims  are  much  given  to  chiinting  as  they 
march.  They  do  it  as  naturally  as  some  people  whistle. 
The  Ise  bands  go  rolling  along  to  the  enlivening  cadence 
of  the  he  ondo  and  to  many  more  special  odes  set  to  what 
they  are  pleased  to  think  music.  It  is  rythm  on  the  road 
to  song,  a  kind  of  caterpillar  stage  in  the  art  of  melody 
needing  transformation  to  become  the  winged  thing. 

The  chants  consecrated  to  the  peaks  are  more  truly 
processionals.  Common  to  all  of  them  is  the  stirring  refrain 
liokkon  shojo  ;  Of/a  ma  kauei  ;  chanted  antiphonally  in  two 
tones,  the  second  half  about  a  fifth  higher  than  the  first. 
Literally  the  meaning  is  :  Mny  our  sjx  parts  be  pure  and  may 
the  weather  on  the  honorable  peak  be  fine.  But  the  words 
are  mystic  to  most  of  those  who  repeat  them.  The  first  half 
is  a  portion  of  one  of  the   purification  prayers,  the  Rokkun 
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ehojo  no  harai ;  the  second  a  part  of  a  prayer  for  fine 
weather.  It  is  said  to  he  simply  invaluahle  in  dispelling 
mist.  Certain  it  is  that  it  can  not  fail  to  thrill  any  one 
who  hears  it.  Few  effects  are  finer  than  the  spectacle  of 
one  of  these  pilgrim  bands  mounting  slowly  in  the  dawn 
to  the  rvthm  of  this  more  than  martial  refrain. 


III. 

There  is  one  mountain  that  makes  bourne  to  a 
farther  journey  than  any  possible  to  the  feet.  Ontak6 
is  goal  to  the  soul's  pilgrimage  into  the  other  world. 
For  Ontake  is  the  mountain  of  trance.  To  its  summit 
pilgrims  ascend,  not  simply  to  adore  but  to  be  there 
actually  incarnate  of  the  gods.  Through  the  six  weeks 
in  which  the  gods  condescend  to  man,  divine-possessions 
daily  take  place  upon  it.  What  is  more,  it  is  the  only 
peak  in  Japan  where,  of  the  spot's  own  instance,  sach 
communion  is  thought  to  occur.  It  is  what  the  Japanese 
call  the  great  original  [honmoto]  of  trance;  other  peaks, 
such  as  Omtiuago,  getting  their  power  by  direct  descent 
from  it. 

Till  two  years  ago  all  this  remained  as  unsuspected  of 
foreigners  as  if  it  had  been  concealed  on  purpose.  It  is 
true  that  Ontake  is  out  of  the  tide  of  ordinary  travel. 
But  it  is  a  conspicuous  and,  secularly  speaking,  a  well 
known  peak,  and  has  more  than  once  been  climbed  by 
FiUropoans.  That  these  trances  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  the  earlier  explorers  would  be  simply  inexplic- 
able in  auy  other  land  than  Japan,  where  so  much  still 
remains  inevitably  shrouded  by  difference  in  language, 
manners  and  mind.  Yet  escape  recognition  they  did. 
Bein,  that  indefatigable  collector  of  facts  and  statis- 
tics, managed  many  years  ago  to  get  to  the  top  and 
then  to  the  bottom  again  without  seeing  anything.  The 
guidebook,  in  the  person   of    an   enthusiastic    pedestrian, 
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contrived  to  do  likewise.  Several  other  travellers,  first 
and  last,  made  the  climb  and  similarly  succeeded  in  not 
perceiving  anything  unusual;  so  blind  are  men  to  what 
they  do  not  expect  to  see.  For  the  trances  were  there 
and  the  Jn panose  peasants  who  guided  these  several  gentle- 
men knew  about  them  all  the  time. 

That  Ontak^  is  the  only  peak  that  reaches  thus  to 
heaven  has  of  course  helped  to  keep  the  mysteries  so  much 
more  mysterious  than  even  their  performers  intended. 
For  among  the  Japanese  the  act  is  not  peculiarly  secret. 
The  methods  to  its  accomplishment  alone  are  esoteric, 
and  even  these  might  be  called  more  an  open  secret  of 
the  profession  than  a  mystery  proper,  for  who  will  may 
enter  the  path  that  leads  to  them. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirituality  of  the  peak,  is  the 
esoterism  of  the  pilgrim  clubs  that  climb  it.  In  this  essential 
respect  the  On  take  clubs  difter  from  all  their  fellows.  Grod- 
possession  is  the  mainspring  of  their  existence  ;  the  pivot 
upon  which  everything,  even  to  their  very  constitution, 
turns.  Instead  of  simple  prayer- meetings  in  their  dead 
season,  they  hold  regular  seances  for  the  special  purpose  of 
becoming  entranced.  They  are  thus  in  constant  communion 
with  the  gods.     Their  business,  in  fine,  is  divine-possession. 

In  a  sense  they  have,  therefore,  no  dead  season. 
For  they  are  always  journeying  in  spirit  to  their  far  bourne. 
The  reason  why  in  summer  they  also  take  the  trouble 
to  travel  on  foot  is  that  a  higher  spiritual  flight  is  possible 
from  Ontake  than  is  ever  possible  from  town.  The  thin, 
pure  air  of  the  peaks  is  conducive  to  etheriality  and  Ontake 
is  furthermore  invested  with  faith's  most  potent  spell.  If  to 
have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  can  remove  moun- 
tains, it  is  not  easy  to  set  bounds  to  what  a  mountain  of  it 
might  not  manage  to  do. 

Each  club  is  a  divine  dramatic  company  in  itself  and 
contains  all  the  performers  necessary  to  a  possession.  The 
only  exceptions  to  such    a    complement    are    some   very 
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small  clubs.  These,  however,  are  usually  presided  over  by  a 
sendatsiif  who  is  also  sendatsu  of  some  larger  olab — for  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  several  clubs  to  have  a  president  in 
common — and  their  sendaUn  borrows  of  himself  in  the  one 
capacity  what  he  needs  in  the  other.  The  loan  of  a  nakaza 
is  thus  easily  managed. 

Large .  clubs  contain  several  such  companies.  There 
may  be  as  many  as  fifteen  nakaza  in  a  club  and  twice  that 
number  of  maeza.  There  is  no  rule  in  the  matter.  But 
except  for  exceptional  cases  of  esprit  de  corps  many  maeza 
or  nakaza  in  one  club  do  not  apparently  make  a  happy 
family  of  it,  finding  divided  prestige  disagreeable.  So,  Uke 
queen  bees,  they  swarm  with  their  following  and  found 
a  new  club.  Such  fission  is  the  commonest  mode  of  club 
generation. 

The  sendatsify  or  club  president,  is  always,  I  b^eve, 
the  chief  maeza ^  in  accordance  with  what  one  would 
expect.  Next  to  him  in  spiritual  importance  comes  the 
nakaza.  Indeed  the  two  offices  are  practically  co-important, 
the  former  being  more  a  matter  of  learning,  the  latter  of  natural 
aptitude.  The  one  is  the  acme  of  action,  the  other  of 
inaction,  in  the  club.  Most  maeza  have  at  some  time  been 
possessed,  but  not  being  specially  good  at  it  have  given  up 
the  practice  for  the  more  congenial  one  of  directing  the 
function.  To  attain  to  either  post  is  a  matter  of  spiritual 
proficiency  and  promotion  through  various  ecclesiastical 
grades.  One  begins  an  ordinary  pious  member  of  the 
club.  From  this  he  rises,  if  pious  enough,  to  the  post 
of  shitcn  and  then  successively  to  that  of  wakizay  deputy 
maeza  and  eventually  to  the  exalted  one  of  maeza  or  even  of 
nakaza  itself.     All  by  way  of  the  austerities. 

Nakaza  being  as  much  god-given  as  self-made  are 
naturally  somewhat  less  common  than  maeza.  One  is  the 
usual  quota  for  a  club  ;  one,  that  is,  in  active  practice.  For 
there  may  be  and  often  is  what  may  oddly  enough  be  called 
an   inkf/O'Uakaza,    or  retired   god.    An    ordinary  inkyo^   a 
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man  professedly  out  of  the  world  while  still  patently  in  it,  is 
a  sufficiently  odd  conception,  but  to  be  a  retired  potential 
god  would  seem  a  doubly  etherialized  idea.  Nevertheless 
the  thing  exists,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  the  nakaza,  the  man  who  represents  this 
abdicated  embodiment  of  immateriality  performs  in  the 
other's  place. 

The  inkyonaknza  was  the  previous  regular  nakaza  of 
the  club  ;  the  present  one  being  his  direct  successor  in  the 
profession.  For  each  club  educates  its  own  nakaza  ;  the 
new  god-man  being  formed  under  the  tuition  of  the  waeza 
and  the  then  nakaza  ;  after  which  the  old  one  retires.  There 
is  thus  an  unbroken  chain  in  the  possession  tradi- 
tions. Each  club  is  a  small  Salpetri^re  perpetuating  its 
own  peculiar  practice.  For  each  club  has  its  special 
methods  handed  down  from  time  unknown.  The 
thing  being  with  these  people  an  art  and  not  a  science, 
the  clubs  do  not  go  the  length  of  the  Paris  school 
in  affirming  to  be  necessities  of  the  trance  state  what 
are  merely  accidental  adjuncts  to  it  innocently  induced  by 
suggestion  and  similarly  perpetuated;  they  content  them- 
selves with  purely  practical  claims,  averring  their  parti- 
cular method  to  be  the  one  permitting  the  most  intimate 
intercourse  with  deity. 

The  chief  difference  between  these  various  schools 
of  divinity  consists  in  the  opening  or  non-open- 
ing of  the  eyes  of  the  possessed  during  the  height 
of  the  trance.  Those  clubs  that  are  possessed  with  their 
eyes  open  claim  that  those  that  are  not  are  more  sub- 
ject to  imposition ;  which  is  plausible,  as  to  counter- 
feit the  glazed  look  of  an  entranced  is  certainly  no 
easy  feat,  if  indeed  it  be  possible.  In  neither  school 
does  the  entranced  see.  Other  actions  of  the  possessed 
during  the  trance  are  also  stereotyped.  Indeed  his  whole 
behavior  in  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  bundle  of  hypnotic 
habits.      The  mechanical  raising  of  the  gohei-wand  to  his 
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forehead,  the  peculiar  frenzied  shake  he  gives  it,  the 
settling  of  it  again  to  a  statuesque  imperative  before  his 
brow  are  all  but  so  many  oases  of  unintentional  artificiality* 
This  is  particularly  discernible  in  the  difierence  between 
the  simpler  attitudes  of  the  Ryobu  trances  and  the 
more  elaborate  poses  of  the  pure  Bhintd  ones.  And  ihe 
Buddhist  feminine  fashions  are  again  different.  Another 
instance  of  unwitting  nrtificiality  common  to  all  is  the  tone  of 
voice  of  the  possessed.  God  he  is  and  god's  voice  he  uninten- 
tionally simulates,  nor  does  he  make  a  bad  guess  either 
at  what  dramatically  it  might  be  supposed  to  be.  That  all 
these  forms  should  be  so  invariable  and  in  a  sense  pat 
on,  docs  not  of  course  make  them  shams  in  the  least ; 
they  are  merely  abnormal  habits  quite  paralleled  by  all 
our  normal  ont;s. 

To  bo  a  club  nahaza  is  pretty  hard  work.  He  must 
be  possessed  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  month  and  may 
be  called  upon  to  be  somebody  beside  himself  much 
oftenor.  It  depends  upon  how  much  divination  work 
there  is  to  be  dcme.  This  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  first 
the  regular  routine  business  of  the  club  in  the  way  of 
prophecy :  the  foretelling  of  drought,  storms,  earthquakes 
and  other  general  catastrophes  aftoctiug  the  interest  of 
the  flub.  Some  clubs  have  to  interview  the  gods  once 
a  month  on  such  matters ;  others  manage  to  get  along 
on  two  questionings  a  year,  at  the  two  great  semi- 
annual festivals.  This  is  probably  due  to  club-temperament 
just  as  it  suffices  some  people  to  ask  a  question  once  for 
all  while  others  have  to  be  pt^rpetuully  putting  it  under  in- 
distinguishably  ditferent  forms.  In  additi(m  to  this  routine 
work  there  are  the  inevitable  extras:  the  unavoidable  ill- 
nesses, all  of  which  have  to  be  cured  by  divine  prescription, 
and  other  misfortunes,  which  are  susceptible  of  relief  from 
the  same  source.  Between  all  these  various  wors  to  bo 
provided  against,  the  god,  and  incidentally  the  poor  nakaza, 
is     kept  pretty   busy.     To  be  so  frequently  divine  has   its 
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drawbacks.  Except  for  its  aucces  cVeatiwe  he  must  wish 
at  times  that  he  were  merely  mortal.  Even  to  the  rest 
of  the  club  the  divine  interviews  are  no  slight  strain. 
Doubtless  they  are  also  highly  enjoyable  to  it ;  less  so  to 
an  outsider ;  for  they  are  not  superficially  clever  ;  which 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  their  genuineness.  The  Delphic 
oracles,  for  example,  were  much  too  brilliant  to  have  been 
divine. 

An  actual  specimen  of  the  work  of  one  of  these 
clubs  may  be  of  interest.  The  club,  the  August  Dance 
Pilgrim  Club,  is  one  I  happen  to  fancy.  It  is  a  typical 
club  of  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  members,  all  drawn 
from  the  artizan  class,  small  carpenters,  plasterers  and 
the  like,  and  possesses  an  exceptionally  good  nakaza. 
Once  a  month  they  interview  deity  on  the  good  fortune 
or  misfortune  coming  to  the  club  during  the  next  thirty 
days.  The  nakaza  goes  into  the  trance,  is  questioned  by 
the  maeza  and  his  reply  then  recorded  on  a  slip  of  paper 
by  one  of  the  sewanin  (literally  help-men,  the  minor 
officials  of  the  club)  and  carefully  filed.  So  that  one 
may  find  in  the  club  archives  just  what  the  club's  history 
was,  or  should  have  been,  month  by  month  in  the  past. 
The  prophecies  are  laconic  and  suggest  in  indefiniteness 
the  predictions  of  the  New  England  Farmer's  Almanac 
about  the  weather  for  the  year.  This  however  does 
not  detract  from  their  chance  of  verification.  These 
interviews  would  from  preference  take  place  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  but  as  the  members  of  the  club 
are  all  hard-working  men  to  whom  bodily  necessity  precedes 
spiritual  luxury,  the  first  few  days  of  the  month  are  taken 
up  with  purely  mundane  business  matters — the  first  day 
being  the  Japanese  day  for  settling  their  so-called  accounts 
— and  spiritual  concerns  rarely  get  attended  to  before  the 
fifth.  On  the  sixth  the  club  dues  are  collected,  a  cent 
a  member.  For  individual  illnesses  and  the  like,  their 
nakaza  is  further  possessed  on  occasion,  usually  in  all  five 
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or  six  times  a  month  ;  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  or  eight. 
In  addition  to  all  of  which  he  works  like  anybody  else  at  his 
regular  trade  and  is  a  strong,  hearty,  young  fellow  in  spite 
of  being  a  god  so  goodly  a  fraction  of  his  time. 

The  Ontak^  pilgrim  clubs  thus  furnish  their  members 
society  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  clubs  on  earth :  the 
company  of  heaven  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  For  the  Ontak^ 
pilgrim  clubs  are  the  only  clubs  in  the  world  whose  honorary 
members  are,  not  naval  officers,  not  distinguished  foreigners, 
not  princely  figure-heads,  but  gods. 
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ON  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 
OF  THE  LOOCHOOANS. 


Bt  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 


[Head  14th  June,  1893.] 

The  close  counection  between  the  Japanese  race  and 
language  and  the  Loochoan  race  and  language  having  been 
long  known  or  surmised  in  a  vague  way,  it  was  but  natural 
that  one  who,  like  myself,  had  spent  half  his  life  in 
studying  Japanese  should  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature 
of  the  relationship.  An  additional  incentive  was  given  by 
the  fact  tliat  my  grandfather,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  who 
visited  Great  Loochoo  in  1816,  when  in  command  of 
H.  M.  S.  **  Lyra,"  was  the  first  author  to  describe  that  island 
in  any  detail  for  European  readers,  while  one  of  his  officers, 
Lieut.  Clifford,  appended  to  Captain  Hall's  narrative  a 
vocabulary  which  was  not  only  the  first  attempt  made  by 
any  foreigner  to  deal  with  the  Loochooan  language,  but  has 
remained  practically  the  only  one  down  to  the  present  day. 
So  strangely  isolated  and  little  known  is  this  Lilliputian 
island  realm,  that  the  fingers  of  two  hands  suffice  to 
enumerate  the  brief  European  notices  that  have  appeared  on 
Loochoo  and  its  people  during  the  seventy-five  years  that 
have  elapsed   since  the  publication   of  Capt.    Hall's  book. 

Having  myself  spent  but  one  mouth  in  the  archipelago, 
and  having  resided  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  at  the 
port  of  Nafa  in  the  Main  Island,  I  cannot  of  course  pretend 
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to  Lave  done  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  sabjeety. 
though  I  v/oi'ked  hard,  rode  ahout  the  country,  aud 
supplemented  my  own  observations  by  perusing  every 
avaihible  Japanese  written  bource  of  information,  and 
moreover  enjoyed  constant  social  intercourse  both  with 
native  Loochooans  of  the  highest  rank  and  with  the 
resident  Japanese  officials.  All  that  is  attempted  in  the- 
present  paper  is  to  bring  before  the  indulgent  notice 
of  the  members  of  the  **  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  "  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the  land  and 
people,  no  effort  being  made  either  at  completeness  or  at 
logical  order.  To  treat  of  Loochoo  properly  and  exhaustively 
mnst  be  left  to  future  scholars  with  fuller  information   and 

more  leisure  for  the  tusk.  Such  may  soon  present  themselves, 
seeing  that  the  missionary  societies,  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, after  having  abandoned  Loochoo  for  many  years  as 
a  hopeless  field,  show  signs  of  preparing  to  invade  it  again 
in  earnest.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (March,  1898),  the 
Abbe  J.  R.  Ferris,  of  the  Societe  des  Missions  KtrantjereM  de 
PariSf  stationed  at  Naze,  the  port  of  Oshima,  was  the  sole 
European  of  any  kind  residing  in  the  archipelago.  Tlie  only 
European  visitors  seem  to  bo  one  or  two  florists  of  Yoko- 
hanm,  who  occasionally  go  South  in  order  to  collect  plants 
common  there,  but  rare  on  the  mainland.  Globe-trotters 
are  absolutely  unknown. 

•1*  V'  ^  ^  ^  ^'  ^''  ^it 

*,•  ^*  *i  ^*  ^  *|*  ^*  ^^ 

In  Loochooan  life  the  very  first  thing  obtruded  on  the 
traveller's  gaze  is  death.  **  What  are  those  white,  glis- 
tening things  ?"  he  asks  of  the  Japanese  cnptnin,  as  the 
little  steamer  runs  southward  down  the  dangerous  reef- 
bound  coast.  *•  Is  it  the  national  washing  laid  out  to  dry 
on  the  grass  ?" — No,  it  is  the  white- washed  surface  of  the 
massivo  funeral  vaults,  of  which  each  Loochooan  family 
owns  one.  So  largo  are  these  structures,  ho  brightly  white, 
that  their  sparkling  attracts  notice  before  any  of  the  abodes 
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of  the  living  are  clearly  distingaishable  ;  and  tbey  are  scat- 
tered over  the  land  broadcast,  as  graves  are  in  China,  not 
collected  together  in  cemeteries  after  the  Japanese  or 
European  fashion.  Tlie  shape  most  iu  vogue — that  of  a 
horse-slioe— has  undoubtedly  been  copied  from  a  Chinese 
original.  Some  vaults,  however,  are  rectangular.  Perhaps, 
on  second  thoughts,  a  bishop's  mitre  describes  the  appear- 
ance better  than  a  horse-shoe,  the  mitre  proper  being 
the  actual  vault,  while  the  ribbands  are  a  wall  on  either 
side.  The  vault  is  sunk  so  as  to  make  it  equal  with  Ihe  sur- 
rouuding  gronud, — generally  coral  rock ;  but  the  space  in  front 
being  lower  still  (for  vaults  are  mostly  built  on  hillsides), 
the  whole  height  of  the  front  walls  is  seeu.  There  is  a 
metal  door  in  front,  and  in  the  court  there  soaietimes  stands 
a  stoue  screen.  The  brilliant  white  colour  comes  from  the 
plaster  used.  The  dimensious  oi  two  average  specimeus 
which  I  measured  were  us  follows  : — 

Total  height  of  front 9  feet  8  inches. 

Total  breadth 22    „    2     „ 

Length  of  court  enclosed  by  walls  24    ,,    8      „ 

Height  of  opening  iu  front    8    ,,    8      ,, 

Breadth  of  openiug  in  front  2    ,,   8      ,, 

Thickness  of  all  stones  used     ...    —      16  to  18  iu. 
The    family    vault    is    often    a    poor    family's    most 
valuable   possession,   not   only    from    a  sentimental   point 
of  view,  but  from  a  pecuniary  one,  as  mouey  can  be  raised 
by  puttiug  the  vault  iu  pawu. 

Wheu  a  Loochooan  dies,  a  mosquito-net  is  hung  over 
the  body,  and  curtains  are  drawn  all  arouud,  so  that  none  may 
see  in.  The  weepiug  relatives  relieve  guard,  one  by  one,  in 
the  chamber  of  death.  The  funeral  is  atteuded  not  only  by 
the  family,  but  by  other  mourners,  who,  said  to  have  been 
origitmlly  the  servauts  of  allied  families,  have  iu  modem 
times  developed  iuto  a  professional  class  who  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  simulating  transports  of  grief.  I  had  heard  much 
about  these  fuuerals  both  from  Japanese  and  natives  ;   and 
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one  spring  afternoon,  while  on  my  way  to  visit  that  little 
gem  of  heauty,  the  Royal   pleasure-grounds  at  Sliikina,  I 
suddenly   cnme   on   such   a   procession    hurrying  along    a 
country  lane, — the  Buddhist  priest  in  front,  then  the  coffin, 
then  a  train  of  seme  thirty  persons,  of  whom  five  or  six 
were  hired  mourners,  apparently  females,  though  immense 
straw   hats  hid  their  faces  from  view.     They  were  attired 
in  coarse  cloth  made  of  banana  fibre,  they  uttered  the  most 
dismal  groans,  and  tottered  so  that  they  had  to  be  supported 
on  either  side  by  assistants  who,  as  it  were,  bore  them  up  and 
at  the  same  time  pulled  them  rapidly  along.     The  portion  of 
the  professional  mourner's  art  most  difficult  of  acquirement 
and  most  highly  prized  is  weeping  copiously  throtitjh  the  nose. 
In  the  production   of  these  unpleasant   tears — for   so   by 
courtesy  let  us  call  them — the  professional  mourners  are  said 
to  attain  extraordinary  proficiency.     The  cofiin  having  been 
brought  to  the  vault,  is  left  shut  up  for  two  years.     Then 
in  the  third  year  the   relations   assemble   again,   and  tbe 
nearest   of  kiu    wash   the   bones,    which   are  deposited  in 
earthenware  urns  of  curious   make,   ornamented  with  the 
lotus  and  other  emblems  that  bear  witness  to  a  formerly 
penetratin<5    Buddhist  infiuence  now    almost  extinct.    The 
remains  of  married  couples  rest  together  in  the  same  large 
urn.     Baclielors   and  spinsters — but  Loochoo  harbours  few 
such — have  urns  hnlf  the  size.     All  the  urns  of  a  familj'  are 
ranged  round  the  interior  of  the  vault  on  shelves,  in  order 
of  precedence.* 

More-  original  still  than  the  funeral  customs  of  the 
Loochooans  is  their  usage  with  regard  to  weddings.  After 
the  **  middleman" — the  marriage  broker,  as  ho  might 
be   termed — has  negotiated  the  preliminaries,  and    proper 


*  Mr.  SatowH  authorities  misled  him  into  the  belief  that 
the  native  Luochooan  funeral  rites  had  been  discontinued.  {Tram. 
Asiat.  Sor.  oj  Japan,  Vol.  I.  p.  H. )  Such  is  still  far  from  being  the 
case. 
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preseuts  have  beeu  sent  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride's 
family,  the  proceedings  are  as  follows  : — The  bride  is  escort- 
ed to  the  mau's  house  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  moruing, 
surrounded  by  all  her  relations,  tlie  object  of  these  precautions 
of  time  and  escort  being  that  the  affair  may  not  be  bruited 
abroad  and  excite  impertinent  curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Bhe  and  the  bridegroom  exchange  cups  of  sake  (rice  beer) 
after  which  she  is  at  once  led  home  again.  This  brief 
-ceremony  is  repeated  three  nights  running,  after  which 
she  remains  three  days  with  her  parents,  while  the  bride- 
groom is  carried  off  by  his  friends  to  a  brothel,  where 
they  hold  high  revel.  The  object  of  this  step,  so  far  as 
the  man  is  concerned,  is  that  he  may,  on  the  very  threshold 
of  matrimony,  prove  his  independence  of  wifely  leading- 
strings,  while  to  the  woman  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
displiiy  freedom  from  jealousy,  which  is  considered  the  worst 
of  all  feminine  vices.  After  three  days  spent  in  this  manner, 
the  bridegroom  goes  home,  being  joined  by  the  bride, 
who  keeps  house  with  him  for  another  period  of  three 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bride  goes  to  her 
parents'  home,  whither  the  bridegroom  follows  her.  Her 
relations  await  his  arrival  with  a  pestle,  painted  and 
ornamented  to  represent  a  horse,  on  which  he  rides  in, 
while  all  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  greet  his  advent 
with  drums  and  tomtoms  and  anything  that  will  make 
a  noise.  A  graind  family  feast  then  takes  place,  after 
which  the  happy  couple  return  home,  and  the  long  wedding 
ceremonies  are  at  last  concluded. 

Of  the  Loochooau  ladies  I  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience.  I  never  saw  one  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  visit ;  and  Japanese  friends  who  had  spent 
months  in  well-to-do  Loochooan  households  informed 
me  that  they  had  never  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  and  what  is  perhaps  stranger  still,  had 
never  even  heard  them.  Loochooan  gentlemen  do  not  allude 
to    their   women-kind   in   conversation.     To  do    so    would 
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be  deemed  worse  than  nn  ordinary  breach  of  etiqaette  : — ii 
would  be  an  indelicacy.  The  peasant  women,  howeverr 
and  those  of  the  artisan  classes  go  abont  freely,  not  evan 
taking  the  trouble  to  hide  their  faces.  The  daily  market, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  public  life  at  Nafa — the  Yoko- 
hama of  Loochoo — is  entirely  in  female  bauds. 

The  womeu  carry  all  loads  on  their  heads,  Roman 
fashion,  which  gives  them  a  firm,  erect  gait ;  aud  their  faces- 
too  are  firm,  square,  aud  often  hard  iu  expression,  the  total 
result  beiug  au  unpleasing  contrast  to  the  graceful  femininity 
of  the  Japanese.  Perhaps  the  most  comical  of  all  Loochooan 
sights  is  that  which  may  be  ofteu  witnessed  of  a  woman 
walking  to  market  with  a  sucking-pig  on  her  head  I  A 
disk  of  straw  serves  as  a  couch  to  which  the  animal  is 
firmly  tied,  with  its  little  legs  sticking  out  fore  and  aft, 
so  that  it  looks  as  if  taking  a  swimming  lesson.  The 
Loochooans,  apparently  averse  to  allowing  animals  the  use 
of  their  legs,  carry  them  in  more  ways  than  one.  Pigs 
of  mature  age  aud  also  guats,  instead  of  being  driven,  are 
borne  between  two  men  on  a  pule,  suspended  by  their  feet, 
which  are  tied  together,  the  extreme  discomfort  of  this 
method  of  transport  to  a  fat  aud  heavy  pig  being  attested 
by  the  screams  of  the  victim.  Pigs,  of  whom  we  see  so 
httle  in  Japan,  are  very  much  to  the  fore  in  Loochoo. 
An  ancient  regulation,  which  the  new  Japanese  rulers 
have  not  repealed,  compels  each  family  to  keep 
four  of  these  animals, — not  that  there  is  much  need 
for  compuNion  iu  the  matter,  pork  being  here,  as  in  China, 
a  much  usteemed  article  of  food — a  delicacy  to  the  rich, 
a  source  of  income  to  the  poor.  But  Loochoo  is  probably 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  pigs  live  in 
coral  sties.  **  A  traveller's  tale!"  you  may  exclaim.  No, 
it  is  the  sober  truth  ;  but  thou,  remember,  there  is  coral 
and  coral.  Loochoo  produces  none  of  the  pink  coral 
of  which  ladies'  necklaces  are  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
the   Southern    half   of    the    Main    Island    is    of    coralline 
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origin.  In  fact,  the  place  is  one  big  oornl-reef  that  has 
gradually  risen  above  the  sea-line ;  and  thus  it  comes  about 
that  coral  is  tlie  handiest  material  to  use  for  building  walls 
and  even  pig- sties. 

The  dress  of  the  Loochooan  men  resembles  Japanese 
dress ;  but  the  use  of  two  hairpins  is  a  peculiarity.  The 
material  of  which  the  hairpin  is  made  indicates  the  rank 
of  the  wearer.  Roynl  personages  and  the  very  highest 
nobles  have  gold,  the  lesser  nobility  and  the  gentry  silver, 
the  common  people  pewter  and  sometimes  wood.  The 
universal  custom  is  for  young  men  to  shave  their  faces 
until  the  age  of  five-aud-twenty,  after  which  the  moustache 
and  beard  are  , allowed  to  grow,  though  the  cheeks  mostly 
continue  to  be  shaven. 

The  women  wear  hairpins  somewhat  differently  shaped, 
and  bind  their  hair  in  a  simple  coil,  which  is  twisted  round 
itself  at  the  top  of  the  head,  the  hairpin  being  stuck  through 
the  coil  from  back  to  front.  No  one  was  able  to  give  me 
a  reason  for  the  sort  of  scoop  or  saltspoon  with  which 
the  hairpin  ends.  The  object  of  the  similar,  but  much 
smaller,  scoop  at  the  end  of  a  Japanese  hairpin  is  plain 
«nougL.  It  is  an  instrument  wherewith  to  scratch  the 
inside  of  the  ear,  whence  its  name  of  mimi-kaki.  But  its 
Loochooan  analogue  is  clearly  far  too  large  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Possibly  it  is  a  copy  of  a  Japanese  original,  in  which, 
as  so  often  happens,  the  original  use  of  one  of  the  parts  hav- 
ing been  forgotten,  it  has  degenerated  into  mere  ornament  ; 
a  *'  survival,"  and  hence  the  sport  of  change  and  fashion. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  hair,  in  the  arrangement  of  which 
the  hairpins  play  a  leading  part,  is  black.  In  the  colour  of 
the  hair,  eyes  and  skin,  and  in  physical  characteristics 
generally,  the  Loochooans  closely  resemble  the  Japa- 
nese. This  remark  applies  especially  to  the  men  of 
the  upper  classes,  which  is  not  wonderful,  seeing  the  attrac- 
tions offered  by  Loochoo  to  adventurous  warriors  during 
historical  times,  the  great  ninth  century  archer  Tametomo — 


»» 
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himself  of  Imperial  Japanese  descent — heading  the  list* 
The  striking  similarity  of  the  two  peoples  forcibly  impressed 
not  only  myself,  bat  my  highly  intelligent  Japanese  travel- 
ling companion,  and  has  always  been  accepted  as  an 
incontrovertible  truth  by  Japanese  writers  on  the  subject. 
Nevertheless  it  is  proper  to  state  that  all  foreign  observers 
do  not  concur  in  this  view.  Mr.  Gubbins,  while  noticing 
the  close  likeness  that  exists  between  the  upper  classes 
of  both  countries,  calls  the  lower  *'  almost  dwai-fish, 
adding  that  **  in  physiognomy  tiiey  resemble  the  Chinese. 
Dr.  Guillenirird,  a  trained  scientific  observer,  goes  much 
further.  **  They  are,"  he  says  **  a  short  race,  probably  even 
shorter  than  the  Japanese,  but  much  better  proportioned, 
being  without  the  long  bodies  and  short  legs  of  the  latter 
people  and  having  as  a  rule  extremely  well-devoloped  chests. 
.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  and  natives  were  easily  recognised 
by  us  from  the  first,  and  must  therefore  be  possessed  of  very 
considerable  differences.  The  Lin-kiuan  has  the  face  lees 
flattened,  the  eyes  are  more  deeply  set,  and  the  nose  more 
prominent  at  its  origin.  The  forehead  is  high,  and  the 
check-bones  somewhat  less  marked  than  in  the  Japanese  ; 
the  eyebrows  are  arched  and  thick,  and  the  eyelashes  long. 
The  expression  is  gentle  and  pleasing,  though  somewhat 
sad,  and  is  apparently  a  true  index  of  their  character.*' 

Dr.  Doederlein,  writing  of  Oshima,  the  northernmost 
island  of  the  group,  distinguishes  two  types  there, — one 
unmistakably  Japanese,  the  other  having  a  sharper  chin, 
less  developed  prognathism,  a  better  nose,  larger  eyes, 
and  differentiated  more  especially  by  a  hairiness  not  less 
tiian  that  of  the  hairiest  Europeans. 

The  question  is  an  extremely  interesting  one  to 
Japanese  specialists,  because  bearing  on  that  of  the  original 
home  and  subsequent  migrations  of  the  Japanese  race. 
Assuming,  for  instance,  as  geography,  legend,  history,  and 
the  present  distribution  of  population  in  the  Japanese 
archipelago  almost  force  us  to  do, — assuming  that  the  ances- 
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tors  of  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  race  entered  South-  Western 
Japan  from  Korea,  vid  Tuushiiua  as  a  stepping-stoue, 
did  they  at  once  spread  over  tlie  whole  of  Kyushu,  exter- 
minating the  aborigines,  or  did  they  act  as  a  wedge  ?  Did 
they  drive  a  small  fraction  of  the  hairy  Aiuo  race  South, 
as  we  know  that  they  drove  the  main  body  of  that  race 
North?  and  if  so,  is  there  any  Aino  blood  in  Dr.  Doederleiu*s 
hairy  islanders?  He  himself  hints  at  such  a  possibility. 
The  possibility  of  a  former  Aino  occupation  of  the  whole 
Loochoo  group  has  also  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  a 
modern  Japanese  investigator,  Mr.  Kada  Tei-ichi,  who 
adduces  one  place-name,  Sonai  (7iai  means  *'  stream "  in 
Aino),  on  the  extreme  Southern  iHland  of  Yonakuni  as  a 
possible  support  to  this  view.  But  a  solitary  place-name 
of  doubtful  interpretation  is  a  narrow  foundation  on  which 
to  build  80  wide  a  theory. 

To  return  to  our  main  subject,  any  original  social 
inferiority  that  may  distinguish  the  Loochooan  peasantry 
from  the  upper  classes  would  tend  to  be  accentuated  by 
a  poor  diet,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  sweet 
potatoes.  In  seasons  of  scarcity,  recourse  is  had  to 
an  inferior  kind  of  sago  obtained  from  the  sotetsu  or 
Cycas  revoLuta,  which  grows  freely  all  over  the  country, 
instead  of  being  the  delicate  exotic  which  we  see  it  in 
Japnn.  All  sorts  of  stories  are  told  of  the  unwholesomeness 
of  this  article  of  food : — that  it  fills  without  satisfying, 
that  it  gives  had  breath,  that  people  sometimes  fall  down 
dead  after  partaking  of  it,  etc.,  etc.  I  incline  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  fault  lies  in  imperfect  preparation  and  in  bad 
cooking,  an  opinion  which  the  Abbe  Ferris  confirmed. 

The  greatest  curse  of  Loochoo  is  its  snakes,  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Trlmeresurus,  and  are  often  6  or  7  feet 
long  and  from  2^  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
called  habiiy  and  thoir  bite  generally  causes  speedy 
death  in  torments.  They  climb  hedges  and  trees,  to  lie  iu 
wait  for  small  birds ;  but  if  startled  by  a  passer-by,  they 
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will  dnrt  out  at  him.  In  Obhima,  where  this  plague  is  fo 
more  wide-spread  than  in  any  of  the  other  islands,  the  habu 
even  infest  houses,  making  it  dangerous  to  walk  about  at 
night  without  a  light.  Many  deaths  occar  annnHlly  m 
Onhiina  from  snake-bites,  and  some  people  may  be  eeen 
who,  though  not  actually  killed,  have  been  crippled  for  life 
in  thiH  manner.  Rewards  at  so  much  per  head  are  con- 
sequently bestowed  on  ihoRe  who  bring  in  the  carcases  of 
the  hated  reptiles.  The  hahii  are  much  lens  common  in 
Great  Loochoo,  being  practically  restricted  to  the  forests  of 
the  Northern  half  of  the  ibland."^ 


*t0  »*«  «v  **'  *v 
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No  country  that  I  have  ever  visited  shows  scantier 
evidence  of  any  active  religious  influence  than  Loochoo. 
One  small  and  new  Shinto  temple,  one  old  and  tawdry 
Confucian  temple — both  at  Nafa, — what  is  called  a  shrine 
of  Kwannon,  but  might,  for  all  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
be  a  tea-shed,  on  the  way  from  Nafa  to  Sliuri,  a  tiny 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Benten  near  Shuri  Castle  ;  and  two 
or  three  Buddhist  temples  at  Shuri — one  of  them  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  the  Kings, — such  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  religions  edifices  that  I  was  able  to  discover, 
though  I  took  long  rambles  about  the  country.  By  com- 
parison with  Loochoo,  Japan  seems  a  land  of  fervent 
piety,  though  it  should  he  observed  that  Satsuma  and 
Osumi,  the  provinces  of  Japan  nearest  to  Loochoo,  are 
also  those  which  appear  to  be  the  least  religions.  The 
impression    which   I    gained    from    further    enquiries    was 


•  Only  H  (lay  or  two  before  this  paper  was  read,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Al  be  Ferri6  dated  1st  June,  1803,  snyinp:  :  ••On  rencon- 
tre d6jji  pas  niftl  de  hahu.  Nous  avons  eu  cinq  victimes  d  Naz6.  Deux 
sont  morte>^  (luelques  heures  apr^s  avoir  M  piqu6es.  Si  on  pouvait 
trouver  Ic  moyen  de  d^barrasser  le  pays  de  ces  vilains  serpents,  quel 
service  on  rondrait  aux  habitants  !" 
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that  matters  had  not  always  stood  thus.  Indeed  oue  may 
infer  from  Captain  Hall's  account  that  the  Bnddhist  priests 
were  more  nmnerous  in  his  duy  than  they  are  at  present, 
thongh  even  in  his  day  tliey  were  treated  with  contempt 
hy  the  edncated.  I  saw  hnt  five  Buddhist  priests  in  a  whole 
month.  The  sole  remaining  pnhlic  function  of  the  priest 
seems  tt)  be  to  assist  at  funerals. 

This  marked  religious  indifferentism  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  Confiiciau  influence,  which  has  been  more  potent 
in  Loochoo  than  even  in  Japan,  both  morally  and  politically. 
Though  the  language  and  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Loo- 
chooans,  when  carefully  investigated,  show  unmistakable 
traces  of  relationship  to  the  Japanese,  still  there  lies  on  the 
surface  a  veneer  of  Chinese  influence  thicker  than  any  that 
ever  existed  in  Japau.  This  is  natural  enough,  the  smaller 
body  offering  less  resistance  than  the  larger  to  external  pres- 
sure. The  old  Loochooan  polity  whs  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  yielding  to  Chinese  influence,  with  its  exaltation  of 
the  civil  and  depression  of  the  military  element.  The 
Loochoan  graves  offer  another,  the  use  through  centuries 
of  the  Chinese  calendar  another,  the  adornment  of  the 
porches  of  houses  with  Chinese  moral  and  congratulatory 
sentences  yet  another,  pig-eating  (if  I  may  ngaiu  refer 
to  it)  yet  another,  perhaps  piggishness  yet  another  still, — 
for  the  Loochooans  are  dirty  compared  with  the  Japanese. 
Their  greasy  food,  their  terribly  airless  dwellings  surround- 
ed by  high  stone — or  rather  coral — walls,  the  absence  of 
the  Japanese  bath,  the  unpleasant  nature  of  other  domestic 
arrangements, — all  this  marked  inferiority  in  the  matter 
of  cleanliness  points  to  the  prevalence  of  Chinese  influence. 
Of  actual  Chinese  speech  there  is  little,  and  never  has  been 
much.  A  few  interpreters,  specially  trained  at  Nafa,  were 
the  only  Loochooans  who,  in  the  old  days  of  national 
independence,  possessed  a  fair  colloquial  knowledge  of  that 
language.  Even  for  the  Chinese  characters,  the  graceful 
Japanese  baud    known    as    0-ie-ryu   has   long    been    the 
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favourite  one,  and  many  of  the  Loochooaii  nobility  pride- 
themselves  on  being  able  to  compose  Japanese  verses- 
which  the  Japanese  themselves  allow  to  be  excellent. 

So  completely  has  Loochoo  been  overshadowed 
by  her  two  great  neighbours,  that  her  own  language  has- 
remained  uucared  for.  Every  oue  of  course  speaks  it 
and  uotliing  but  it,  unless  strangers  be  present ;  bat  it 
has  been  left  uncultivated  and  for  the  most  part  unwritten, 
there  beiug  no  native  alphabet,  and  the  Japanese  syl- 
labary being  ill-suited  to  write  the  Loochooan  language,, 
which  is  richer  in  sounds  than  Japanese,  distinguish- 
ing as  it  does  between  ha  and  /Vi,  tu  and  UUy  si  and 
shif  etc.  Even  under  these  disadvantageous  circumstanoea 
the  Japanese  syllabary  is  sometimes  employed,  especially 
for  writing  poetry.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Nishi, 
mayor  of  Shuri  and  an  enthusiastic  antiquarian,  I  became- 
the  possessor  of  copies  of  two  rare  and  curious  manuscripts, 
— one  a  glossary  of  obsolete  terms,  the  other  of  uncertain 
interpretation,  but  believed  to  consist  of  the  liturgies  recited 
by  the  virgin  priestesses  of  royal  birth  who  formerly  presided 
over  the  royal  tombs  and  the  religious  ceremonies  connected 
therewith — an  institution  reminding  one  of  the  Imperial 
virgin  priestesses  of  Ise. 

Loochooan  may  be  said  to  resemble  Japanese 
in  about  the  same  degree  as  Italian  does  French.. 
Though  speakers  of  the  two  are  mutually  unintel- 
ligible, and  though  few  Loochooan  phrases,  even  when 
written  down  in  Roman,  would  yield  much  sense  to  a 
European  scholar  however  well-acquainted  with  the 
sister  tongue,  a  little  digging  below  the  surface  proves 
beyond  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  two  ar^f  sister  tongues^ 
Sentences  in  the  one  can  be  translated  into  the  other 
word  for  word,  almost  syllable  for  syllable.  Many  words 
are  identical,  others  can  he  shown  to  differ  only  by  letter- 
changes  which  follow  certain  fixed  analogies,  in  other 
cases   again   either  Japanese   or   Loochooan   has   retained 
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an  archaic  form.  lu  others,  especially  in  the  verbal  termi- 
nations, there  is  considerable  divergence,  though  not  greater 
than  French  and  Italian  show. 

Just  take  one  or  two  examples.  The  word  fiji  has 
an  outlandish  sound.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Japanese  hige^  **  beard.'*  Eeasons  too  lengthy  to  enter 
into  here  make  it  probable  that  the  form  of  which  both 
Japanese  and  Loochooan  are  modifications  was  Jige  (with 
a  hard  g)  or  fi-ke,  Loochooan  has  retained  the  initial  / 
intact,  Japanese  has  retained  the  final  e  intact,  while  both 
languages  have  modified  the  g  in  the  middle,  the  Japanese — 
at  any  rate  the  natives  of  Tokyo — pronouncing  it  like  ng^ 
while  the  Loochooans  have  turned  it  into  a  j.  The  following 
key  will  help  to  unlock  the  relationship  of  many  words  : — 
Japanese         k         ^^         Loochooan         ch 


>» 


»» 


iy 


0  =  n  J 

r       =  „  y 

or  is  dropped  altogether. 
e         =--         Loochooan         i 


,,  0         =  ,,  u 

horf     =  „  /or  A 

For  instance,  the  Japanese  word  told,  **  time,"  is 
represented  by  tuchi :  viigi,  "right,"  by  iniji ;  kame,  **  a 
tortoise,"  by  kdwi  :  no,  **of  "  by  nu  ;  hiza  hy  fish  a, — not  in 
the  Japanese  sense  of  *^  knee,"  but  in  the  more  general  sense 
of  **leg,"  there  being  a  different  word  for  **knee  "  in  Loo- 
chooan; torn,  **to  take,"  by  tuyimg,  etc,  etc.  The  bearing 
of  these  differences  on  Japanese  philology  is  most  instruc- 
tive, the  use  of  y  for  r  and  the  use  of  forms  like 
7iu,  "of"  (instead  of  classical  nnd  modern  Japanese 
no),  carrying  us  back  1,200  or  1,300  years,  while 
the  n  (or  ng,  as  I  should  prefer  to  write  it)  which  termi- 
nates the  present  tense  of  Loochooan  verbs  even  in  the 
Positive  Voice,  goes  fur  towards  supporting  Mr.  Aston 's 
bold  hypothesis  to  the  effect  that  the  true  negative  element 
in  the  Negative  Voice  of  Japanese  verbs  is  not  the  letter* 
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n,  as  has  been  generally   assumod  as  a  matter  of  o 
-  bat   the  vowel  a  which  precedes  it.     In  Loocboooi 

difference  between  Positive  and  Negative  is  express 
a  curious  combination  of  vowel  und  consonantal  cfa 
wliich  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  final  n 

Thus  :— 

Positive,  yegative. 

Pros,     tinjumjy  I  take         turmuj,            I  take  u 

Past      tutawfj  I  took        turontttang,     I  took  li 

Pres.     chichiuig,    I  hear        chikang^  I  hear  i 

'  Past      chichang,    I  heard      cliikangtang^  I  heard  i 

Most   of  the   Japanese   particles    are    represent 
Loochooan  by  closely  cognate  forms.     It  strikes  cue, 
,  fore,  as  ningular  to  find  neither  wo  nor  iva.     All  the 

interesting    is   it    to    discover  that  there    exists    a    i 
of  expressing  the  emphatic   sense  of  wa,  which  recal 
i  declenbi(ms   of  words  in  European  languages.     The 

is  (lone  by  changing  the  final  vowel  of  the  word,  accc 
to  the  following  schedule: — 

a         becomes         d 
i  ,,  e 

I 

!  H  ,,  o 

;,  ng  ,.  no 

long  vowels  add      ga 
For   instance   the   Japanese   kore^     "this/'    is 
bnt  ktn'e  wn  is  kiue  :  **  tobacco  "  is  tahaku^  but  the 
word    emphasised    is   tahako  ;    a    **  mosquito  *'    is   ga 
a    moFquito     emphasised     is     ijajano ;    a    **tree'* 
(the    same   as    in   Japanese,    but    with    a   long   i    iti 
of  a   short    one),   but   a    tree   emphasised — the    Jap 
ki   wa — is   kl-ga  :   a    hill    is  /wn,      but   a   hill   empl 
ed   is  /ird.     Verbs  change  in  the  same  way.     For  ine 
Hindi  {---  Jap.  7iete)  mejins   **  sleeping  ; '*    but   *^  she} 
(with  an  emphasis,  Jap.  nete  iva  j  is  nindc.     The  long  v 
in  Loochooan  are  uttered  with  extraordinary  length  an 
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phasis.     But   ibis   is   scarcely   the   occasiou    for   enteriug: 
ou  details  so  technical.     A  proper  discussiou  of  the  Loo- 
chooan  language   must  be   reserved    for  another  time   and 
place. 

The  Loochooans  anpear  to  learn  Japauese  with  the  same 
facility  as  the  Koreans  do.  lu  the  primary  schools,  Japa- 
nese is  now  taught  as  a  special  subject  during  the  first  year^ 
after  which  time  it  is  used  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction  in 
other  subjects.  But  I  was  informed  that  tbe  progress  of 
the  studeuts  is  often  unsatisfactory.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  No  sooner  is  the  class  dismissed,  than  Loochooan 
reigns  supreme  again  in  the  playground  aud  tbe  home. 
Doubtless,  however,  in  a  few  generations,  Japauese  will 
drive  Loocbooau  out,  as  French  is  driviug  out  Italian  at 
Nice  aud  Meutone. 

Various  reasons  compel  me  to  omit  from  this  paper 
detailed  mention  of  many  matters  which  at  tbe  time 
seemed  worth  noting  down.  There  is  the  Loochooan 
theatre,  for  instance — an  institution  full  of  interest  to 
tbe  Japanese  specialist,  on  account  of  its  unmistakable 
kinship  to  the  early  mediaeval  drama  of  Japan.  There 
IS  the  tattooing  ou  the  women's  hands,  which  varies 
from  island  to  island.  Take  again  the  little  Loochooan 
ponies,  ouly  10  or  10^  hands  high,  so  that  a  European 
bestriding  one  has  bis  feet  well-nigh  resting  on  the 
ground.  Take  Loochooan  history,  which,  uotbing  daunted, 
carries  back  its  readers  over  a  period  of  17,000  years  I 
Take  tbe  rude  ideographs  invented  by  the  islanders  of 
Yonaknni,  and  the  system  of  notched  sticks  by  which, 
until  recently,  the  village  elders  of  most  of  the  islands 
kept  their  accounts.  Tbe  catalogue  of  things  curious 
and  interesting  is  endless. 

Perhaps  one  of  tbe  most  surprising  features  of 
Loochoo,  seeing  how  close  Loochoo  lies  to  the  tropics, 
is  its  non-tropical  aspect.  Things  seem  to  have  got 
reversed  on   this  side   of  the  world      Up  North  in  Yezo, 
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where  all  nature  is  snow  and  ice-booud  fur  five  monthB  oat 
of  every  year,  the  jangle  is  impenetrable,  and  the  grass  and 
giant  weeds  in  sammer  are  higher  than  a  man  on  horseback. 
Japanese  vegetation,  though  less  rank  than  that  of  Yezo, 
nevertheless  covers  the  hills  with  high  grass  and 
bamboos,  through  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  force 
one's  way.  Loochoo  carries  tlie  improvement  farther 
still.  It  has  no  high  grass  or  tangled  weeds,  scarcely 
any  bamboos,  but  fine  short  turf  like  that  of  Northeru 
Europe  ;  and  the  trees,  too,  are  thinner  and  stand 
further  apart,  and  there  are  many  open  fields  and  com- 
paratively numerous  domestic  animals,  and  there  is  a 
general  trim  appearance  which,  both  to  Captain  Basil 
Hall  and  to  Commodore  Perry — his  successor  in  these 
waters — strongly  recalled  English  scenery. 

The  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  or  rather  the  absence 
of  roads,  recalls  China.  There  is  indeed  one  excellent  road 
leading  from  Nafa  to  Shuri,  the  capital,  a  distance  which, 
according  to  the  official  distance-post  is  1  it,  11  cho,  26  ken, 
2  feet,  and  1  inch  ! — say  3J  miles.  Practically  there  are  no 
other  roads  in  the  country,  the  rest  being  mere  paths  or 
trails,  in  which  coral  crngs  stick  up  like  pins  and  needles,  so 
as  to  make  walking  anything  but  pleasant  to  a  European. 
Yet  along  and  up  and  down  these  dreadful  torture- tracks, 
the  little  10^  hand  ponies  clamber  unshod,  picking  their 
way  as  skilfully  as  so  many  chamois. 

So  far  as  the  character  of  the  Loochooan  people  is 
concerned,  there  is  complete  unanimity  among  all  observers, 
both  European  and  Japanese,  every  one  praising  their 
docility,  their  courtesy,  and  their  mildness.  Many  of  the 
older  men,  in  particular,  have  an  expression  of  face  which 
is  half-winning,  half-patheiic  in  its  gentleness. 

Over  the  gate  leading  to  the  Loochooan  capital  city 
of  Shuri  there  hangs  a  board  with  these  words  :  **  The 
Land    of    Propriet!/,'*'^''     this    being    an    alternative    name 
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bestowed  on  Loochoo  by  a  certain  Chinese  Emperor  in 
priiise  of  the  perfect  manuer  in  which  his  envoys  found  all 
official  rites  and  ceremouies  to  be  performed.  The 
Loochooans  are  very  proud  of  this  title  of  their  country. 
Nor  is  it  mere  ceremonial  propriety  or  superficial  politeness 
iu  which  they  excel.  They  commit  scarcely  any  crimes. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  my  authority  for  a 
statement  so  startling  and  so  positive.  My  informants 
were  the  Prefect  of  Loochoo,  Mr.  Narabara,  and  the  late 
Head  of  Police  in  the  archipelago,  Mr.  Takeshita,  who 
made  good  their  assertion  by  producing  statistics.  Petty 
theft  is  the  sole  offence  at  all  common.  Neither,  if  the 
Loochooans  do  no  violence  to  other  people,  are  they  ever, 
like  the  Japanese  of  former  days,  known  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  themselves.  Though  they  had  a  few  wars, 
both  civil  and  foreign,  iu  ancient  times — wars  to  which 
ruined  castles  here  and  there  bear  witness — they  never 
were  a  military  people,  and  for  well-nigh  three  cen- 
turies no  weapons  have  existed  among  them.  The 
samurai  of  Loochoo  wore  neither  sword  nor  dirk.  The 
old  native  government,  as  already  stated,  was  fonnd- 
■ed  on  a  purely  civil  basis,  on  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  Confucius.  In  fact,  Loochoo,  notwithstanding  some 
disagreeable  stains  on  its  moral  character,  was  and  is  truly 
^*  the  Land  of  Propriety  '*  in  certain  fundamental  respects — 
fk  land  ot  courteousness,  and  peace  and  good  order,  and 
docility  to  the  powers  that  be.  I  saw  not  a  single  beggar  in 
the  country,  though  the  mass  of  the  people  work  hard  and 
the  general  standard  of  living  is  low.  There  is  also  no 
great  luxury  among  the  upper  class. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  and  again  quite 
recently  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mac^'owan,  whose  opinion  will 
justly  bear  weight  with  many,  that  the  Loochooan  women 
are  overworked.  From  what  I  saw,  I  do  not  believe  this 
to  be  the  case.  True,  they  do  a  shaie  of  field  work, 
and     they    trudge     to     market     with     burdens     on     their 
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beads.       But    the    heaviest  portion    of  the    field    work^ 
all     work    with     horses,     and    in    fact    all    the    toagher 
manaal   labour,    is   audertakeu   by    the   men.     No    doobi 
those  will  find  matter  for  blame  in  Loochoo  whose  toiiei 
is  that    every    woman    should  be    a    lady,    living    in    an 
artificial    world    of  otto  of    roses   and   cotton   wool,    and 
having      everything     done     for     her      by     her      husband 
and    her    servants, — the    husband    being     but    a    sort  of 
upper     servant,     a     major-domo     who     must     attend     Uy 
my   lady's    behests.      This    tends    to    become   more   and 
more  the  Western  view  of  things,  especially  in   America* 
To  me    it  seems    more   natural  aud  proper  that  each  sex 
should  bear  its  share  of  the  burden  of  life  ;  and  I  agree 
with    the    philosophical    author    of    Japanese    Girls    and 
Women,  *     in    holding     that    the    reason    why,    here    in 
the    Orient,    the    women    of    the     lower     class    hold    a 
relatively      higher     place      in     the      family      than      the 
ladies    of  the  upper  class,   is   precisely  because  their  work 
earns   for    them   a  just  title  to   consideration,   and    their 
practical  experience  makes  their  opinons  worth  listening  to 
in  the  family  council.     Of  course  nothing  seen  in  real  life 
ever  comes  within  measurable  distance  of  the  ideal.     Yet 
occasionally    last   spring,    when   riding    through   Southern 
Loochoo,   it  seemed  to  me  as  if  something  very  near  the 
ideal  of  humble  but  contented  family  life  were  presented 
to  my  eyes  in  the  persons  of  a  sturdy  peasant  man  and  woman 
busily  working  in   the  fields, — their    own  fields,   mind,— 
while  the  midday  meal  of  sweet  potatoes  lay  ready  for  them 
on  the  grass,  and  their  baby  croned  and  disported  itself  in 
a  big  basket  under  its  mother's  eye.     It  would  be  criminal 
to  put  into  such  a  woman's  head  the  notion  that  her  husband 
was  ill-treating  her,  simply  because  he  expected  her  to  do  her 
share  of  work  in  the  healthy  open  air. 


*  Miss  A.  M.  Bacon. 
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And  here  I  must  conclude,  craving  the  Society's 
indulgence  for  this  very  sketchy  treatment  of  a  wide 
subject,  Loochoo  being,  as  the  foregoing  remarks  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  show,  no  semi-savage  South  Sea 
Island,  but  the  seat  of  an  ancient  and  highly  complicated 
civilisation,  to  do  justice  to  which  would  require  a  folio 
volume. 
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MINUTES  OP  MEETINGS. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  at 
No.  17  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  at  4  p.m. 

The  Bev.  D.  C.  Greene,  n.  d.,  occupied  the  Chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  announced  the  election  of  Bev.  C.  E.  Bice  of  TOkyO  to 
ordinary  membership  and  that  of  Harrington  Putnam,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  to  life  menlbership  in  the  Society. 

Dr.  Divers  brought  forward  his  motion  to  amend  Art.  XII  of 
the  Constitution  by  changing  the  date  of  the  annual  Meeting  from 
June  to  November.  After  some  remarks  from  Dr.  Divers  the 
amendment  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Seymour  then  made  his]  proposed  amendment  to 
Art.  VI  of  the  Constitution,  by  wliich  the  life  composition  payment 
of  non-resident  members  was  changed  from  ^16  to  ^20.  Mr.  Garrett 
Droppers  moved  to  amend  this  proposition  by  substituting  for  V20 
the  words  16  gold  or  3  guinea.  Dr.  Divers  supported  this  motion, 
which  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Seymour  as  a  substitute  for  bis 
amendment,  and  upon  being  put  to  vote  the  motion  in  this 
substituted  form  was  carried. 

Mr.  Percival  Lowell  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his  paper 
entitled  "  Esoteric  Shintoism :  Proof  of  its  Shinto  Origin."  In  this 
paper  the  author  gave  a  continuation  of  the  same  general  subject 
as  that  treated  by  him  in  the  last  session  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Lowell  for  his  contribution, 
characterized  the  subject  as  one  which  was  of  as  great  interest  to 
those  who  had  been  long  in  Japan  as  to  those  who  had  only 
recently  come.  Mr.  Lowell  seemed  to  the  Chairman  to  attribute 
over- much  impersonality  to  the  Japanese  people,  and  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  were  deficient  in  the  power  of  combina- 
tion—an indication  of  possible  excessive  individualism. 

In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Lowell  said  that  such  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  seemed  to  him  rather  to  prove  hi.s  view.    A 
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keen    sense    of  personality  iu  his  judgment  went  along  with   the 
power  to  combine. 

Mr.  White  asked  a  question  about  the  etynology  of  the  word 
torii.  He  also  desired  to  know  whether  Mr.  Lowell  assigned  the 
torii  to  Shinto,  to  which  the  answer  was  that  a  very  similar 
thing  was  to  be  found  in  Corea.  Mr.  White  also  suggested  that 
the  Shin  in  Shinto  might  mean  mysterious  or  unknowable,  although 
the  meaning  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Lowell  was  the  more  com  mon. 

With  renewed  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper  the  Chairman 
declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  No.  17 
Tsukiji  on  Wednesday,  November  8th,  at  4  p.m.  The  President  waa 
in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Council  that  Dr.  L.  Serrurier  of 
Leyden  had  been  elected  a  life  member  of  the  Society,  and  that 
a  gift  of  several  books  and  pamphlets  had  been  received  from 
Dr.  P.  Mayet. 

The  President  called  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Hi-No-Maru,  or  National  Flag  of 
Japan,"  written  by  W.  G.  Aston,  Esq.  Enlarged  copies  of  the 
illustrations  of  this  paper  were  displnyed  at  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  thanked  Mr.  Aston 
for  his  suggestive  paper  and  Mr.  Longford  for  reading  it.  He 
said  that  it  was  interesting  to  know  that  the  Japanese  flag,  though 
modern  in  some  things,  was  yet  old  in  idea.  He  had  seen 
in  a  temple  at  Uji  much  the  same  kind  of  flag  as  the 
Hi-no-maru,  only  it  had  Buddhist  cbfiracters  on  it.  Some 
miglit  be  disposed  to  say  that  Mr.  Aston 's  derivation  of  the 
present  flag  was  far-fetched,  that  Japan  was  the  "  Land  of  the 
Biding  Sun,''  and  therefore  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
for  Japan  to  choose  the  sun  for  her  national  ensign ;  but  the 
Chairman  thought  Mr.  Aston's  theory  correct.  The  crow  and 
the  sun  were  often  pictured  together  in  Japanese  art.  Among 
many  emblems  drawn  by  Japan  from  China,  that  of  the  rising 
sun  had  survived.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  imperial  crest 
is  not  really  a  chrysanthemum,  but  the  sun  with  its  rays,  the 
Chairman  could  not  speak,  but  he  hoped  that  some  members 
of  the  Society  might  investigate  the  matter  and  thus  gratify  Mr. 
Astou's  desire  for  more  light  upon  this  subject. 
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Mr.  Milne  thought  there  waa  too  much  tendency  to  refer 
eyerytbing  to  China.  For  himself,  he  preferred  the  simple  and 
obvious  explanation  of  the  sun  and  the  chrysanthemum.  Nothing, 
he  thought,  could  be  more  natural  or  appropriate  for  Japan  to 
adopt  as  national  emblems.  He  saw  no  cause  to  go  to  China 
lor  them. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  even  the  Japanese  word  for 
chrysanthemum,  which  is  kikUt  is  Chinese,  but  we  should  have  to 
go  to  botanists  to  learn  what  was  the  native  country  of  this 
flower. 

Mr.  Longford  then  rend  a  summary,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Chairman,  of  a  paper  on  "  Ma-Twan-Lin's  Account  of  Japan 
up  to  A.  D.  1200,  including-  the  Japanese  chronicles  as  written 
down  for  the  Chinese  by  the  Japanese  in  A.  D.  1000,'*  written  by 
E.  H.  Parker,  Esq. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Chairman,  after  expressing 
his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  paper  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  reading  it,  commented  upon 
the  undesigned  coincidences  between  the  account  of  the  Japanese 
as  given  by  the  Chinese  historian  and  that  which  we  liave  from  other 
sources.  Thus  we  know  that  in  early  times  the  hair  was  worn  loose, 
that  no  plates  were  used  for  food,  but  only  large  leaves,  that  skins 
were  used  as  clothing,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  to  sing  and  dance 
at  funerals.  Some  of  the  customs  mentioned  continue  even  to 
the  present  day,  as  for  instance  cormorant  fishing  may  still  be 
-witnessed  at  Gifu.  Other  statements  of  the  history  are  confirmed 
by  the  survival  of  customs  in  isolated  places,  such  as  Loochoo, 
where  the  lower  classes  are  even  at  present  forbidden  to  wear  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  and  where  tattooing  of  the  hands  and  arms 
may  still  be  seen. 

Mr.  Milne  remarked  that  nothing  of  the  history  of  Japan 
seemed  to  be  given,  but  only  an  account  of  its  mannei*s  and  customs, 
to  which  the  Chairman  replied  that  there  was  much  history  in  the 
paper  itself,  but  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  omit  it  from  the 
summary. 

It  was  remarked  that  Aso-san  was  mentioned,  whereupon 
Mr.  Milue  said  that  it  was  the  volcano  with  the  oldest  history  of 
any  in  Japan.  The  Chairman  added  that  this  was  because  it  was 
the  farthest  west 

It  was  asked  whether  the  Ainu  were  named  in  the  history. 
The  Chairman  replied  that  they  were,  and  it  was  also  stated  that 
they  were  hairy  men  with  long  beards  and  had  been  taken  from 
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J&pan  to  China.  Whether  the  name  Aina  was  used  in  the 
original  the  Ghainnan  did  not  know,  hut  this  eoold  he  learned  by 
reference  to  the  book  itself,  which  as  a  standard  Chinese  wotk 
eoold  probably  be  obtained  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Droppers  called  attention  to  the  dirergent  opinion  whieh 
observers  formed  of  the  Japanese  people.  In  the  Chronicles  of 
Ma-Twan-Lin  the  Japanese  were  spoken  of  as  a  people  peaeefolly 
inclined  and  easily  governed,  yet  we  know  that  their  history  is 
fnll  of  bloody  internal  wars  and  many  anthorities  have  spoken 
of  them  as  a  warlike  people. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  possibly  a  people  might  be 
easily  governed  and  fond  of  war  at  the  same  time.  However 
that  might  be  it  was  to  be  notM  that  those  who  had  been 
longest  in  Japan  were  slowest  in  passing  sweeping  verdicts  concerning 
the  Japanese  people. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  AsLitic  Society  was  held  at  No.  17 
Tsnkiji,  on  Wednesday,  January  17th,  1894,  at  4  p.x.,  with  the 
President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Council  that  Professor  Michel 
Bevon  of  Tokyu,  Samuel  Tnke,  Esq.,  of  Tokyr>,  and  F.  H.  Comes, 
Esq.,  of  Kobe,  had  been  elected  to  ordinary  membership,  and  that 
Bev.  Clay  MaeCauley  had  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Conncil 
in  place  of  Bev.  W.  I.  Lawrance,  who  had  left  Japan. 

Professor  Garrett  Droppers  then  read  a  paper  on  **  A  Japanese 
Credit  Association  and  its  Founder." 

lu  iLe  (liscuosion  foUuwiug  llie  itrauing  of  the  pHper  the 
President  said  that  to  him  the  founder  of  the  Ho'  (>*isha  seemed 
a  sort  of  early  Japanese  socialist.  Mr.  M%e  nafS  stated 
that  he  considered  there  were  many  instructive  lessons  for  the 
present  in  this  study  of  past  Japanese  social  conditions.  It 
showed  how  human  nature  was  essentially  the  same  throughout 
the  world  and  that  reformers,  in  whatever  situation  or  conntiy 
placed,  advocated  certain  necessary  human  relations  as  the 
conditions  of  a  true  society. 

Mr.  Longford  remarked  how  his  attention  had  been  first 
called  to  the  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Kinomiya  by  the 
notorious    Soma    scandal  of  last    summer.      In   a  casual  inquiry 
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ivfaich  he  had  made  how  it  was  possible  that  so  much  wealth 
had  been  lodged  in  a  single  family,  a  Japanese  student  had 
replied,  **0h  yes,  the  family  is  very  rich,  because  their  estates 
were  managed  by  the  reformer,  Ninomiya.''  Mr.  Longford  then 
read  an  interesting  note  prepared  by  himself. 

Mr,  Tison  and  Dr.  Divers,  who  also  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
inquired  about  the  general  influence  exercised  by  the  Association. 
To  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Taft  as  to  how  many  members 
of  the  association  were  farmers,  Mr.  Droppers  replied  that  nearly 
all  were  of  the  farming  class. 

The  President  returned  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Droppers  for  his  valuable  pnper  and  to  Mr.  Longford  for  his 
note,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Professor  Milne 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Public  Hall  in  Yokohama,  February 
22,  1804,  on  "  Movements  of  the  Earth's  Crust.*' 

Mr.  Jas.  Troup,  who  presided,  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  him  to  introduce  Prof.  Milne  to  a  Yokohama  audience.  His 
name  was  as  familiar  amongst  them  as  a  household  word.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  connected  in  their  minds  with  phenomena 
relating  to  cai*thquakes  veiy  much  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather 
was  connected  with  another  set  of  phenomena.  They  sometimes 
spoke  of  scientists  of  Europe  making  a  science  ;  Professor  Milne 
had  made  the  science  of  **  Seismology  *'  all  his  own ;  for  they 
might  with  justice  say  he  had  more  thsn  any  other  man  made 
that  science.  It  was  with  regard  to  this  science  that  he  wal 
to  address  them  that  night,  and  he  was  sure  they  were  all 
very  glad  to  see  him. 

Professor  Milne,  who  was  cordially  received,  stated  at  the 
outset  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
earthquakes ;  he  would  only  mention  them  incidentally.  He 
wanted  to  prove  to  them  that  they  were  all  moving.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  were  all  rocking  about— that  would  be  very 
wrong.  But  that  the  room  was  being  tilted  up.  All  over  the  world 
this  tilting  went  on  every  day,  and  iifter  the  tilting  things 
came  back  to  their  upright  position.  There  was  a  pulsatory 
movement  going  on.  In  the  land  as  in  the  ocean  there  was 
a  swell,  an  undulation,  giving  on.  It  was  too  slight  for 
them    to  distinguish   it,  but  with  instruments  thry  detected    the 
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moTemeots  and  ooold  bfeve  no  doabt  on  tbe  sobject.  He  vanted 
to  start  wiih  eertain  hjpothtmeA  vhicfa  perltipfi  thej  mi^t  no4 
belkre,  tad  oertajn  iacu  vhkb  }hex  voold  beUere.  He  vmnted 
to  MTgat  from  whnX  they  dadnoad  when  Iher  saw  a  seriei  of 
phenDmena  vbich  more  or  less  graduated  one  from  aaoiher. 
He  belieT€>d  everrbodj  vcmld  aoeept  the  statement  that  peat  was 
deriTod  from  moss  aud  eoal  from  wood.  He  vanted  to  show  them 
the  giihdaxiozis  in  like  snbject  uztder  oonsiderstioD  from  one  5ta|!e  to 
another.  XLoMr  gradataons  were  exempU^ed  in  the  theoij  of 
eTolnlion — in  Darwin's  tLeior.  To  begin  with  he  must  go  a  long 
waj  back.  Experiments  had  been  made  in  Tarioos  parts  of  the 
world — eTfTTwhere  besween  the  arctic  re^oos  and  the  eqoalor — to 
determine  tbe  rate  ai  which  heat  increased  as  thej  descended 
beneath  the  suriaoe  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  general  resnlt  was  that 
aiter  thej  psiised  a  certain  depth  there  was  a  gradnal  increase  in 
tbe  beat  the  innher  tbej  went.  So  that  a  short  distance  bdow 
the  smiaoe — from  one  to  four  miies— tbe  beat  would  be  intense. 
Let  it  he  granted,  then,  that  tbe  deeper  ther  Trent  the  heat 
bec-siue  great-er  snd  greater.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrstion  he 
miiiht  iike^  the  earth  to  a  tea-pot  ooTered  bj  a  ooit.  Eren  with  a 
eciST  the  beat  of  a  teapot  became  gradaaUj  less ;  and  so  in  the  same 
war  the  earth  was  losing  its  heat,  and  the  crust  was  contracting. 
Then  came  the  question,  oould  that  crust  suj^tort  itself  ?  To 
obtain  an  answer,  let  them  ask  the  further  question,  oould  an  arch 
of  granite,  saj  of  eight,  or  if  tber  liked  eigbtT  miles,  support  itself. 
Without  going  into  figures  he  thought  thej  might  accept  it  that  it 
eould  not.  If  that  was  the  ease,  how  could  thej  expect  the  crust 
of  the  whole  earth  to  be  self-supporting.  It  was  illustrated  bj  the 
wrinkles  in  the  peeling  of  an  orange,  the  wrinkles  in  the  flesh  of 
A  man  who  had  grown  old.  aud  the  wrinkles  in  a  coat  which  was 
too  large  for  the  wearer.  Therefore,  in  the  same  war,  the  crnst 
of  the  earth  being  onabk  to  support  itself,  some  parts  were  going 
down  and  some  going  up.  This  had  been  going  on  foi  all  gcs^logical 
time,  and  so  the  hills — the  Bockies,  the  Grampians,  and  tbe 
Scandinavians — had  their  beginning.  Geological  dexelopments  were 
divided  into  three  periods,  primarj,  secondaij.  and  tertiarj.  and  the 
Grampian  Mountains  were  doe  to  the  first  of  the  movements  of  tbe 
world's  crust.  Having  explained  the  geological  formation  of  these 
mountains,  the  Piofossor  remarked  that  he  was  not  going  into  the 
mountain  historv  of  various  parts  of  the  wiTld.  The  Alps  and 
HimalavAs.  what  were  thev  ?— >Uke  most  voung  things,  stuck  up ; 
thej  bell  nged  to  the  textiarj  period.    Tbej  must  not  judge  the  age 
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ivhich  he  had  made  how  it  was  possible  that  so  much  wealth 
had  been  lodged  in  a  single  family,  a  Japanese  student  had 
replied,  "Oh  yes,  the  family  is  very  rich,  because  their  estates 
were  managed  by  the  reformer,  Ninomiya.*'  Mr.  Longford  then 
read  an  interesting  note  prepared  by  himself. 

Mr.  Tison  and  Dr.  Divers,  who  also  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
inquired  about  the  general  influence  exercised  by  the  Association. 
To  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Taft  as  to  how  many  members 
of  the  association  were  farmers,  Mr.  Droppers  replied  that  nearly 
all  were  of  the  farming  class. 

The  President  returned  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Droppers  for  his  valuable  paper  and  to  Mr.  Longford  for  his 
note,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Professor  Milne 
•delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Public  Hall  in  Yokohama,  February 
■22,  1894,  on  "  Movements  of  the  Earth's  Crust." 

Mr.  Jas.  Troup,  who  presided,  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  him  to  introduce  Prof.  Milne  to  a  Yokohama  audience.  His 
name  was  as  familiar  amongst  them  as  a  household  word.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  connected  in  their  minds  with  phenomena 
relating  to  earthquakes  very  much  as  the  Cleik  of  the  Weather 
was  connected  with  nnotber  set  of  phenomena.  They  sometimes 
spoke  of  scientists  of  Europe  making  a  science  ;  Professor  Milne 
had  made  the  science  of  "  Seismology "  all  his  own ;  for  they 
might  with  justice  say  he  had  more  than  any  other  man  made 
that  science.  It  was  with  regard  to  this  science  that  he  wal 
to  address  them  that  night,  and  he  was  sure  they  were  all 
very  glad  to  see  him. 

Professor  Milne,  who  was  cordially  received,  stated  at  the 
outset  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
earthquakes ;  he  would  only  mention  them  incidentally.  He 
wanted  to  prove  to  them  that  tbey  were  all  moving.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  were  all  rocking  about— that  would  be  very 
wrong.  But  that  the  room  was  being  tilted  up.  All  over  the  world 
this  tilting  went  on  every  day,  and  nfter  the  tilting  things 
came  back  to  their  upright  position.  There  was  a  pulsatory 
movement  going  on.  In  the  land  as  in  the  ocean  there  was 
a  swell,  an  undulation,  going  on.  It  was  too  slight  for 
them   to  distinguish   it,  but  with   instruments  thny  detected    the 
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4he  oeutre  of  the  earth.  That  was  the  only  thing  he  learnt 
£rom  the  levels.  He  made  experiments  with  a  yarlety  of  instru^ 
ments,  one  being  a  sort  of  pendulum,  which  with  a  microscope 
was  seen  to  be  moving;  but  there  was  nothing  self-recording 
about  it.  Professor  Milne  next  described  at  length  an  instrument 
resembling  the  boom  of  a  ship,  for  recording  the  earth  tremors, 
by  which  photography  is  brought  into  use  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  movements.  Another  instrument  in  use  at 
Kamakura  was  also  described,  in  connection  with  which  photography 
is  used  as  the  recording  agent.  As  illustrating  the  sensitive 
■nature  of  the  instrument,  he  said  he  had  one  fixed  on  a 
stone  column  in  his  house;  and  so  sensitive  was  it  that 
if  one  leant  upon  one  side  of  the  column  the  instrument  recorded 
the  pressure;  in  fact  he  could  weigh  a  man  to  14  lbs.  by  his 
sitting  on  one  side  of  the  solid  column.  They  might  ask  him, 
as  as  American  gentleman  did  recently,  "  But  what  is  the  good 
of  it  ?"  and  he  would  have  to  reply,  **  There  are  no  dollars  in 
it — at  present."  He  could  only  answer  as  did  Faraday  when  a 
similar  question  was  put  to  him  with  regard  to  his  observations 
with  a  copper  disc  on  a  magnet—"  What  is  the  good  of  a  baby  ?  " 
They  could  never  tell  what  the  buby  would  become  ;  but  from 
Paraday's  discovery  resulted  motors  and  the  incandescent 
light.  He  did  not  know  what  good  would  come  of  the 
instrument  he  had  described.  It  recorded  a  daily  tide — a  tide 
which  was  too  big  for  lunar  effects.  What  it  was  due  to  he  did  not 
know ;  but  there  it  was.  It  also  showed  that  districts  of  the  earth's 
-sukface  could  be  used  as  barometers.  It  was  indifferent  to  the 
shaking  due  to  street  traffic  and  trains  and  recorded  only  wave 
movements.  The  other  day  two  instruments  at  Kamakura  recorded 
a  wave  disturbance  which  lasted  more  than  two  hours  ;  they  often 
lasted  an  hour.  Professor  Paschwitz,  of  Potsdam'  was  engaged 
in  similar  work ;  and  in  his  observatory  at  Wilhelni shaven  recorded 
the  great  earthquake  in  Japan.  Thus  the  instrument  determined 
the  rate  at  which  earthquakes  travelled,  but  if  asked  what  was  the 
good  of  that  he  must  reply  that  he  did  not  know.  He  was  glad  to  say 
he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Kelvin,  from  wiiom  he  bad 
received  a  very  pleasing  letter.  It  seemed  to  him  that  eaithquakes 
were  due  to  crumpling  of  the  earth's  crust ;  it  bent  until  it  could  bend 
no  more  and  then  the  crnck  came.  The  earthquake  of  18th  inst.  ap- 
peared to  indicate  a  bending  in  this  district.  Three  hours  before  the 
earthquake  came  his  instrument  recorded  an  abnormal  disturbance. 
If  that    happened  again— altliough  be  did  not  know  that  it  was  an 
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advantage  to  know  when  earthquakes  were  coming ;  perhaps  not. 
He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  that  he  could  predict  earthquakes. 
If  they  could  see  the  interior  of  the  earth,  he  believed  they  would 
see  nothing  to  trouble  them  ;  these  tremors,  in  his  opinion,  were- 
merely  surface  phenomena.  So  far  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
obtained,  because  they  could  not  make  good  observations  on  alluvial 
plains.  He  believed  his  instrument  would  be  of  assistance  to  astro- 
nomers ;  and  it  was  probable  that  it  would  also  be  found  of  value  In- 
saving  life  from  gas  explosions  in  mines.  In  England  the  law 
required  that  when  there  was  a  fall  of  the  barometer  additional 
ventilation  should  be  provided.  The  mine  owners  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  regulation,  and  he  sympathised  with  them,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  dangers  of  gas  explosions  increased  when  these  tremors 
came,  and  did  not  depend  upon  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer. 
In  conclusion,  Professor  Milne  said  he  was  annoyed  when  anyone- 
spoke  to  him  about  earthquakes.  Tiiere  were  far  more  important 
and  more  interesting  movements  going  on,  and  he  believed  that  in 
a  few  years'  time  they  would  see  much  more  attention  given  to  a 
study  of  the  earth's  movements.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Troup,  in  thanking  Professor  Milne  for  his  interesting- 
lecture,  said  their  ideas  had  to  be  modified,  as  a  man  like  Mr.  Milne 
made  things  clear  to  them.  He  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  they 
hoped  be  might  be  long  preserved  to  continue  these  studies  and 
observations.  He  ought  also  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  in  the  name  of  those  present,  for  having  arranged  that 
lecture.  It  was  a  long  time  since  the  Society  thought  of  Yokohama, 
and  he  hoped  the  success  of  that  gathering  would  induce  them  to 
arrange  another  before  long.     (Applause). 


A  General  Meeting  of  the   Asiatic  Society  was    held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  No.  17  Tsukiji,  April  11,  1894,  at  4  p.m. 

The  President  was  in   the   Chair.     The  minutes    of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Council  that  M.  Maurice  Coarant 
of  T5kyd  had  been  elected  an  ordinary  member  and  George  D. 
Morgan,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a  life  member  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
James  Troup  then  read  his  paper  on  the  "Possible  Origin  of 
the  Water-wheel  of  Japan.*' 

The  President  thanked  Mr.   Troup  in   behalf  of  the  Society 
for  his  interesting  paper,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  Tyler 
states  that  the  origin  of  the  water -wheel  is  'lost  in  the  mist  ot 
antiquity.  ^ 
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Dr.  Divers  remarked  that  there  might  he  separate  origins  to 
80  useful  and  simple  a  thing  as  the  water-wheel.  It  may  also  have 
been  imported  into  Japan  from  China.  A  propot  of  a  remark  made 
hj  the  author  that  he  had  never  seen  the  battart  used  for  any 
purpose  except  pounding  rice,  Mr.  Mason  stated  that  be  had  seen 
the  same  contrivance  used  iu  Kiushiu  for  pounding  lime. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Trevithiok  followed  by  reading  extracts  from  his 
paper  on  the  **  Bailways  of  Japan.*' 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  paper  that  it 
would  now  be  best  for  Japan  to  continue  using  the  accepted  narrow 
gauge  of  8  ft.  6  in.,  Mr.  MaoCauley  remarked  that  in  his  opinion 
Japan  would  profit  by  at  once  adopting  the  standard  guage.  Only 
18%  of  the  land  of  Japan  was  under  cultivation,  and  the  railway 
system  of  the  country  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Consequently,  by 
adopting  the  standard  guage  now  a  great  saving  could  be  effected 
in  future. 

Dr.  Divers  remarked  on  the  effect  of  railway  building  in 
stimulating  scientific  tmining  among  the  Japanese.  The  early 
railways  had  been  all  planned  by  foreigners.  Since  then,  however, 
the  Japanese  had  made  such  progress  that  now  they  were  building  all 
their  own  railways.  They  had  excellent  facilities  in  all  the  sciences 
naturally  connected  with  railwsy  construction. 

It  was  fuiiher  remarked  that  the  uupunctual  habits  of  the 
Japanese  were  gradually  being  modified  through  the  influence  of 
railways. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Trevithick  for  his  valuable  paper, 
alter  which  the  Society  adjourned. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  h  eld  at  No.  17 
Tsukiji,  June  20,  at  4  p.m.,  the  President  occupying  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Council  that  the  Kev.  Walter 
Weston  of  Kobe,  Joseph  R.  Herod,  Esq.,  of  Tokyo,  and  Baron 
d'Anethan  of  Tokyo  were  elected  to  ordinary  membership. 

The  President  also  announced  the  receipt  of  Indian  Museum 
NoUt  from  the  Government  Bureau,  Calcutta,  for  the  library. 

Mr.  Garrett  Droppers  then  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Population  of 
Japan  during  the  Tokugawa  Period." 

The  President,   after  thanking  Mr.  Droppers  for  his  valuable 
paper,  remarked  upon  the  importance  of  better  medical  knowledge 
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and  practice,  as  one  of  the  causes  promoting  tlie  increase  of 
population.  In  the  early  days  of  the  present  era  people  pitted 
with  small-pox  were  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  By 
means  of  vaccination  this  disease  had  been  almost  extinguished. 

In  regard  to  infanticide;  Dr.  Greene  stated  that  the  practice  was 
very  common  in  some  parts  of  Japan,  especially  the  south- 
western part.  He  had  been  told  that  in  Satsuma  it  was  considered 
no  discourtesy  to  ask  the  parents  at  the  birth  of  a  child  whether 
they  intended  to  rear  it.  He  also  remarked  that  he  had  been  shown 
places  where,  it  was  said,  children  were  exposed. 

Dr.  Seymour  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  statistics 
in  Japan,  especially  in- the  earlier  portion  of  the  Meiji  era.  At  that 
time  a  prejudice  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
answering  the  questions  of  census  takers,  and  he  thought  that 
frequently  the  answers  given  to  officials  were  wrong.  To  this  it  was 
replied  that  mistakes  were  probably  mnde,  but  that  they  would  to 
some  extent  o£fset  each  other.  Since  1871,  when  the  first  census 
was  taken,  the  birth  rate  and  death  rate  were  normal  in  Japan.  As 
the  census  was  confessedly  accurate  at  present,  there  was  uo  reason 
for  doubting  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  earlier  ye  ars.  as  the 
percentage  of  increase  was,  on  the  whole,  steady  from  the  beginning. 

Dr.  Divers  wished  to  emphasize  what  he  considered  the  capital 
point  of  the  paper,  namely,  the  difference  in  the  spirit  of  freedom 
between  the  Tokugawa  period  and  the  present.  In  the  old  regime 
the  people  were  bound  by  rigid  customs  and  tyrannical  laws  ; 
in  the  modem  period  they  had  thrown  off  many  useless  restraints 
and  felt  the  influence  of  liberty.  Hence  he  thought  the  natural 
increase  of  population. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  No.  17 
Tsnkiji,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  17,  1894,  at  4  p.m. 

The  Vice-President,  the  llev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  occupied  the 
chair.    The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  from  the  (Council  that  Dr.  W.  P.  Wesselhoeft, 
of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Bev.  C.  M.  Severance,  of  Kyoto,  were 
elected  life  members,  and  Dr.  Maurice  Eden  Paul,  Dr.  A.  von 
Wenckstem  and  Ralph  S.  Paget,  Esq.,  all  of  Tokyo,  were  elected 
ordinary  members. 
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A  paper  was  then  read  on  the  "  Daikoku  Mai  Ballads.**  In 
the  absence  of  the  author,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  Esq.,  the  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Augustus  Wood. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  the  Chairman  thanked  Dr.  Wood  for 
reading  it.  A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Daikoku  Mai.  The  probable  explanation  was  that  they  were  intend- 
ed to  signify  the  dance,  Mai,  of  Daikoku^  as  the  latter  enters  on  the 
scene  with  Ebisu  to  recite  the  story  of  the  ballads. 

Mr.  Mason  remarked  upon  the  great  similarity  of  nearly  all 
Japanese  ballad  literature.  The  Daikoku  ballads  seemed  to  have 
the  essential  motive  of  the  ordinary  Oidayti,  Their  enormous  length 
was  one  thing,  and  they  nearly  all  treated  of  misfortune,  leprosy, 
and  blindness. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  novelty  of  the  subject.  In  late 
years  no  paper  had  been  contributed  to  the  Transactions  concerning 
ballads  or  folk  lore,  and  he  hoped  that  the  present  paper  would  be 
followed  by  others  in  the  same  iielil. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  No.  17 
Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  14,  at  4.  p.m. 

The  Vice-President,  the  Bev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  occupied  the 
chair. 

After  the  preliminary  business  of  the  meeting  was  settled,  the 
Chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  Arthur  Lloyd  to  read  his  paper  on 
the  "  Development  of  Japanese  Buddhism.*' 

The  author  stated  that  as  the  entire  paper  was  too  long  to  be 
read  in  full,  he  had  extracted  the  substance  of  the  paper  in  a  few 
pagefl,  which  he  proceeded  to  give.  He  also  read  a  poem  upon  the 
nfe  of  Nichiren. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  the  Chairman  thanked 
the  writer  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  his  interesting  contribution. 
In  the  study  of  Japanese  religions,  he  remarked,  we  find  a  key 
to  many  of  the  charACteristics  of  the  Japanese  nation.  No 
other  department  of  investigation  thrown  so  much  light  upon  certain 
obscure  elements  of  Japanese  life,  nor  can  the  religious  situation  of 
the  present  time  be  understood  unless  we  carefully  study  their  past 
religious  life. 
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The  regular  business  of  the  annual  meetiug  was  next  taken  up. 
The  Beoording  Secretary  for  Tokyo  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
society  as  follows : 

'*  The  work  of  the  Society  has  been  carried  forward  successfully, 
though  without  special  incident,  during  the  session  just  closing. 

**  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  pre^'iou8  session  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  made  whereby  the  annual  meeting  was  changed 
from  June  to  Noveml)er.  On  account  of  this  alteration  the  present 
session  hns  proved  to  be  of  unusual  length.  The  number  of  general 
meetiugs  held  during  the  year  have  been  eight :  in  October  and 
November,  1893,  and  in  Janunry,  February,  April,  June,  Octol)er  and 
November,  1894.    The  February  meeting  was  held  in  Yokohama. 

**  During  the  year  there  has  been   a   satisfactory  growih  of  the 
membership  of  the  Society.    Twelve  ordinary  and  five  life  members 
were  added  to  the  roll. 

**  Through  death  and  other  causes  the  Society  has  suffered 
severely  during  the  year.  The  death  of  H.  E.  Hugh  Fraser  deprived 
the  Society  of  a  valued  member.  The  Society  also  regrets  the  loss 
of  its  honorary  member,  the  dist  inguished  philologist,  Dr.  William 
Dwight  Whitney,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.  In  the  death  of 
Prof.  W.  S.  LisGomb  the  Society  has*lost  an  esteemed  member  and 
councillor.  The  departure  of  Prof.  Alexander  Tison  for  America 
has  deprived  the  Society  of  his  highly  appreciated  services  as 
secretary  of  the  Society.  In  the  place  of  Dr.  Whitney,  Major  John 
Wesley  Powell,  Director  of  the  Ethnological  Bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  has  been  elected  honorary  member  of  the 
Society. 

'*  The  finances  of  the  Society  show  a  prosperous  condition  of 
affairs,  though  there  is  danger  that  the  balance  in  hand  may  be 
easily  reduced  in  the  future  on  account  of  the  rule  relating  to  the 
composition  of  members*  dues.  The  present  balance  for  the  session 
shows  an  increase  of  over  500  yen  above  the  balance  of  last  session. 
The  Treasurer's  report  has  been  kindly  audited  by  Messrs.  Trevithick 
and  Duer.  The  Transactions  of  the  Society  continue  to  have  an 
increasing  sale. 

"  There  were  in  all  nine  papers  read  during  the  session,  the  titles 
of  which  are  given  in  Appendix  A.  This  record  is  an  excellent  one 
when  we  remember  how  the  Society  has  been  handicapped  by  the 
departure  of  officers  and  members  during  the  year.  Japan  still 
offers  many  an  unworked  mine  to  the  investigator,  and  it  is  to  be 
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hoptuX  thilt  ih(!  Society  will  show  its  UBefalDess  in  the  future  still 
mor^  tlmn  in  the  pant  by  bringing  to  light  some  of  the  hidden 
trniititiriiM." 

ThiM  riiport  wan  duly  accepted  by  the  Society,  after  which  the 
TmaNtiror  and  Librarian  alHO  read  their  annual  reports. 

Tito  minting  thun  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  officers  for  the 
coming  yoar.    The  following  wah  the  result  of  the  election : 
rroHidont,  Ilev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene. 

OorrimponiUng  Hocrotary,  Oarrett  Proppers,  Esq. 

II-.*  ..>i:.. .  u  *«  «-«..  ( W.  J.  H.  Shand,  Ero.,  for  Yokohama, 
lleoording  Hncretary  ^„^^^^^^  Droppe;«.  Esq..  for  Tokyo. 

TrimNUi'or.  l)i.  J.  N.  Seymour. 
Librarian,  Ho  v.  W.  J.  White. 
Council:  n.  II.  Clianibcrliiin,  Esq. 

I>r.  K.  DivorK. 

J.  Milnis  Kitq. 

W.  H.  Ma»«on,  Enq. 

U.  MaNiijIniA,  Esq. 

(■lay  MacCHuU'y.  Enq. 

A.  AVm>d,  ViAii, 

M.  (Vurant.  Esq. 

O.  Kt^iK  Enq. 

M.  NVyokt»fr.  >Wi\, 
Thft  mrtting  Mdjouvntnl  at  5.S()  r.M. 


ArrKNMz  A. 

I  i'»t  ol  r:4j»*i*^»  rto..  duriu);  tht»  St^sion  18^>H-4 

♦'  Ei^'lruo  Shiutoi^-in  ;   Tuvf  of  its  JShiiUo  Oriiiin.*'  ly  rexcival 

*»  V\\*    \\\  Nv  M»vu.  01   National  bla^  of  Japan."  by  W.  G. 

•»  Ma  r>*!*n  l.»uN*  .Vvwunt  of  JA|>an."  bv  K,  H.  l^!lrkc^,  Esq, 
"  A  J«^v*«**r  iV  o|»rvaU\v  Citshl  Ass^viation  und  ii*  Founder/' 

**  Moxruimt^  ot  t^«»  Kavth^  \>a>ii     A  I^'lurv/'  by  John  Milne, 

'*  \    IVxx'Hv   \Vu:  s»  o»   iN'  WaIo;  >Ah<vI.'*   by    Jativf$  Ttcup, 
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"  The  Railways  of  Japan,"  by  F.  H.  Trevithick,  Esq. 

**  Population  of  Japan  During  the  Tokugawa  Period,"  by  Garrett 
Droppers,  Esq. 

**  The  Daikoku  Mai  Ballads,"  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  Esq. 

**  Development  of  Japanese  Buddhism,"  by  Bev.  Arthur 
Lloyd. 
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Japan  to  China.  Whether  the  name  Ainn  was  nsed  in  the 
original  the  Ohairman  did  not  know,  bat  this  coald  be  learned  by 
reference  to  the  book  itself,  which  as  a  standard  Chinese  work 
could  probably  be  obtained  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Droppers  called  attention  to  the  divergent  opinion  which 
observers  formed  of  the  Japanese  people.  In  the  Chronicles  of 
Ma-Twan-Lin  the  Japanese  were  spoken  of  as  a  people  peacefully 
inclined  and  easily  governed,  yet  we  know  that  their  history  is 
fnll  of  bloody  internal  wars  and  many  anthorities  have  spoken 
of  them  as  a  warlike  people. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  possibly  a  people  might  be 
easily  governed  and  fond  of  war  at  the  same  time.  However 
that  might  be  it  was  to  be  notdd  that  those  who  had  been 
longest  in  Japan  were  slowest  in  passing  sweepiug  verdicts  concerning 
the  Japanese  people. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  No.  17 
Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  January  17th,  1894,  at  4  p.m.,  with  the 
President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  announced  from  the  Council  that  Professor  Michel 
Revon  of  Tokyo,  Samuel  Tuke,  Esq.,  of  Tokyo,  and  F.  H.  Comes, 
Esq.,  of  Kobe,  had  been  elected  to  ordinary  membership,  and  that 
Bev.  Clay  MacCauley  had  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
in  place  of  Bev.  W.  I.  Lawrance,  who  had  left  Japan. 

Professor  Garrett  Droppers  then  read  a  paper  on  **  A  Japanese 
Credit  Association  and  its  Founder.'* 

In  the  discuHHlon  folluwing  the  reading  of  the  pap^r  the 
President  said  that  to  him  the  founder  of  the  Hotokusha  seemed 
■a  soi*t  of  early  Japanese  socialist.  Mr.  MacCauley  stated 
that  he  considered  there  were  many  instructive  lessons  for  the 
present  in  this  study  of  past  Japanese  social  conditions.  It 
showed  how  human  nature  was  essentially  the  same  throughout 
the  world  and  that  reformers,  in  whatever  situation  or  country 
placed,  advocated  certain  necessary  humfln  relations  as  the 
conditions  of  a  true  society. 

Mr.  Longford  remarked  how  his  attention  had  been  first 
called  to  the  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Ninomiya  by  the 
notorious    Soma    scandal  of  last    summer.      Li   a  casual  inquiry 
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nvhich  he  had  made  how  it  was  possible  that  so  mach  wealth 
had  been  lodged  in  a  single  family,  a  Japanese  student  had 
leplied,  '*0h  yes,  the  family  is  very  rich,  because  their  estates 
were  managed  by  the  reformer,  Ninomiya."  Mr.  Longford  then 
read  an  interesting  note  prepared  by  himself. 

Mr.  Tison  and  Dr.  Divers,  who  also  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
inquired  about  the  general  influence  exercised  by  the  Association. 
To  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Taft  as  to  how  many  members 
of  the  association  were  farmers,  Mr.  Droppers  replied  that  nearly 

all  were  of  the  farming  class. 

The  President  returned  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Droppers  for  his  valuable  pnper  and  to  Mr.  Longford  for  his 
note,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Professor  Milne 
•delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Public  Hall  in  Yokohama,  February 
-22,  1894,  on  *'  Movements  of  the  Earth's  Crust." 

Mr.  Jas.  Troup,  who  presided,  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  him  to  inti'oduce  Prof.  Milne  to  a  Yokohama  audience.  His 
name  was  as  familiar  amongst  them  as  a  household  word.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  connected  in  their  minds  with  phenomena 
relating  to  earthquakes  very  much  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather 
was  connected  with  another  set  of  phenomena.  They  sometimes 
spoke  of  scientists  of  Europe  making  a  science  ;  Professor  Milne 
had  made  the  science  of  **  Seismology "  all  his  own ;  for  they 
might  with  justice  say  he  had  more  than  any  other  man  made 
that  science.  It  was  with  regard  to  this  science  that  he  wal 
to  address  them  that  night,  and  he  was  sure  they  were  all 
very  glad  to  see  him. 

Professor  Milne,  who  was  cordially  received,  stated  at  the 
outset  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
earthquakes ;  he  would  only  mention  them  incidentally.  He 
wanted  to  prove  to  them  that  they  were  all  moving.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  were  all  rocking  about— that  would  be  very 
wrong.  But  that  the  room  was  being  tilted  up.  All  over  the  world 
this  tilting  went  on  every  day,  and  iifter  the  tilting  things 
came  back  to  their  upright  position.  There  was  a  pulsatory 
movement  going  on.  In  the  land  as  in  the  ocean  there  was 
a  swell,  an  undulation,  going  on.  It  was  too  slight  for 
them   to  distinguish   it,  but  with   instruments  they  detected    the 
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List  op  Exchanges. 

A.ca(lcmy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadephiu ;  Proceedings. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

**  Geographical  Society,  New  York ;  Bulletin  and 
Journal. 

"        Oriental  Society,  New  Haven  ;  Journal. 
Aiinalen  des  K.  K.  Natur  Hist.  Hofmuseum,  Wien. 
Anthropological     Institute     of     Great     Britain     and     Ireland ; 

London. 
Anthropologische  Gesellschaft  in  Wien  ;  Mitheilungen. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 
Australian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Butaviasch  Genootschap ;  Notuleu.    Tidjschrift.    Verhandlungen. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  Proceedings. 
Buddhist    Tes^t.    Society     of     India ;      8G^     Jaur     Bazaar     st.^ 

Calcutta. 
Bureau  of  Ethnolgy,  Annual  Beport ;  Washington. 

'*      "Education.    Circulars  of  Information  ;  Washington. 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto  ;  Proceedings  and  Bcport. 
Cliiiia  Review ;  Hongkong. 
Chinese  Recorder ;  Shanghai. 
Coemos  ;  di  Guido  Cora,  Turin. 
Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur  und  Volkerkuude Ostasiens,  Tokyo; 

Mitheilungen. 
Geological  Survey  of  India  ;  Records.  * 

Geographical  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Cannda. 
Handol.^muHeuu],  Wien. 
Harvard  University,   Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  Bulletin^ 

Papers,  etc. 
Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin  and  Report. 

*'  Society  of  the  I'rionds  of  Natural  Science  (Moscow) 
Section  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnography ;  Tran- 
sactions. 

"        dc  Geographia  de  Lisboa,  Boletin  ;  Lisbon. 
Imperial  University  of  Japan,  College  of  Science ;  Journal. 
Japan  Society ;  London. 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Yokohama. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Publications,  Baltimore. 
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Journal  Asiaiique,  Paris. 
Mus^  Guimet,  Lyons  ;  Annates  et  Revue,  etc. 
Oesterreichischee  Monatsscbrilt  fiir  den  Orient. 
Observatorio  Meteorologico,  Monte  Video, 
Otto  Harowitz,  Esq. 
Peking  Onental  Society  ;  Transactions. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  Journal,  etc. 

Bombay  Branch ;  Journal. 
Ceylon    Branch;    Journal     and    Proceed- 
ings. 
*'        •*        **  China  Branch ;  Journal. 

Straits  Branch ;  Journal. 
**  Dublin  Society ;   Soientiiic  Transactions. 
**  Geographical  Society  ;  Proceedings. 
**  Society,  Loudon  ;  Proceedings. 
**        '*        of  Edinburgh ;  Proceedings. 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.;  Report,  etc. 
Sociedad  Georg^fica  de  Madrid ;  Boletin. 

£oci4t^  de  Geographic ;  Bulletin  et   Compte  Rendu  des  Seaoccs, 
Paris 
**         d'Anthropologie  de  Paris  ;  Bulletins  et  M^moires. 
**        Neuchateloise  de  Geographic,  Bulletin  ;  Keuchatel. 
Sydney,  Council  of  Education  ;  Report. 
The  Library,  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  (P.  0,  Box 

100,)  U.  S.  A. 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Vol.  I        single  part  130 

"     II      single  part  117 

•*     III         Part  I 1C9 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASIATIC 

SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


nevised  October  ISth,  1893. 


NAME  AND  OBJECTS. 

Abt.  I.  The  Name  of  the  Society  ^hall  be  The  Akiatic  Society 

or  Japan. 

Abt.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  colUct  aud  publish 

information  on  subjects  relating  to  Jsipan  and  other 
Asiatic  Countries. 

Abt.  III.  Communications  on  other  subjects  may,  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council,  be  received  by  the  Society,  but 
shall  not  be  published  among  the  Papers  forming  the 
Transactions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Abt.  IV.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Honorary  and  Ordinary 
Members. 

Abt.  Y.  Honorary   Members    shall   be   admitted  upon  special 

grounds,  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 
They  shall  not  be  resident  in  Japan,  and  shall  not  pay 
an  entrance  fee  or  annual  subscription. 

Abt.  VI.  Ordinary  Members  shall  pay,  on  their  election,  an  en- 
trance fee  of  Five  Dollars  and  the  subscription  for  the 
current  year.  Those  resident  in  Japan  shall  pay  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  Five  Dollars.  Those  not  resident 
in  Japan  shall  pay  au  annual  subscription  of  Three  Dol- 
lars or  a  Life  Composition  of  Sixteen  Dollars  gold  or 
Three  Guineas. 

Any  Member  elected  after  30th  June  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  bubscription  for  the  year  of  his  election 
unless  he  wibhes  to  receive  the  Transactions  of  the  past 
session  of  the  Society. 

Any  person  joining  the  Society  can  become  a  Life 
Member  by  the  payment  of  Fifty  Dollars;  or  any 
person  already  a  member  can  become  a  Life  Member  by 
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the  payment  of  Fifty  Dollars,  leas  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty 
Cents  for  each  year  in  which  he  has  been  an  Ordinary 
Member. 

Art.  VII.       The  Annual  Subscription  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  on 
the  1st  of  January  in  each  3'ear. 

Any  Member  failing  to  pay  his  subscription  for  the 
current  year  by  the  30th  of  June  shall  be  reminded  of  his 
omission  by  the  Treasurer.  If  his  subscription  still  re- 
mains  unpaid  on  the  81st  of  December  of  that  year,  he 
shall  be  considered  to  have  resigned  his  Membershipt 

Abt.  YIII.      Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications 
of  the  Society  duiing  the  period  of  his  Membership. 

OFFICERS. 

Abt.  IX.         The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  : — 
A  President. 
Two  Vice-Presidents, 
A  CoiTesponding  Secretary. 
Two  Recording  Secretaries. 
A  Treasurer. 
A  Librarian. 

COUNCIL. 

Abt.  X.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council 
composed  of  the  Officers  for  the  cuiTent  year  and  ten 
ordinary  Members. 

MEETINGS. 

Abt.  XI.  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Meetings  of  Council 
shall  be  held  as  the  Council  shall  have  appointed  and 
announced. 

Abt.  XII.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in 
November,  at  which  the  Council  shall  present  its  Annual 
Report  and  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts,  duly 
audited  by  two  Members  nominated  by  the  President. 

Art.  Xin.  Nine  Members  shall  fonn  a  quorum  at  an  Annual 
Jkleetinp,  and  Five  Members  at  a  Council  Meeting.  At 
nil  Meutini^'s  of  the  Society  and  Council,  in  the  absence 
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of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  a  Chairman  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Meeting.  The  Chairman  shall  not 
have  a  vote  unless  there  is  an  equality  of  votes. 
Abt.  XIV.  Viators  (including  representatives  of  the  Press)  may  be 
admitted  to  the  General  Meetings  by  Members  of  the 
Society,  but  shall  not  be  permitted  to  address  the 
Meeting  except  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman. 


ELECTIONS. 

Art.  XV.  All  Members  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council.  They  shall  be  proposed  at  one  Meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  biilloted  for  at  the  next,  one  black  ball  in 
five  to  exclude ;  and  their  Election  shall  be  announced 
at  the  General  Meeting  following. 

Abt.  XVI.  The  Ofiicers  aud  other  Members  of  Council  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  nt  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  shall  hold 
office  for  one  year. 

Abt.  XVII.  The  Council  shall  fill  up  all  Vacancies  in  its  Member- 
ship which  may  occur  between  Annual  Meetings. 

PUBLICATION. 

Abt.  XVIII.  The  published  Transactions  of  the  Society  shall  con- 
tain : — (1)  Such  papers  and  notes  read  before  the  Society 
as  the  Council  shall  have  selected,  and  an  abstract  of 
the  discussion  thereon  : 

(2)  The  Minutes  of  the  General  Meetings  ; 

(3)  And,  at  the  end  of  each  annual  volume,  the  Reports 
and  Account  presented  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  and  a  List 
of  Members. 

Abt.  XIX.  Twenty-five  separate  copies  of  each  published  paper  shall 
be  placed  at  the  disposnl  of  the  author  aud  the  same 
number  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Council  to  be  disposed 
of  HS  it  sees  fit. 

Abt.  XX.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  distribute  copies  of  the 
Transactions  at  its  discretion. 

Abt.  XXI.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  publish,  in  separate 
form,  papers  or  documents  which  it  considers  of 
sufficient  interest  or  importance. 
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Abt.  XXII.  Ptipers  accepted  by  the  Council  shall  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society  and  cannot  be  published  anywhere 
without  consent  of  the  Council. 

Acceptance  of  a  paper  for  reading  at  a  General. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  does  not  bind  the  Society  to  its 
publication  afterwards.  But  when  the  Council  baa 
decided  not  to  publish  any  paper  accepted  for  reading, 
thnt  paper  shall  be  restored  to  the  author  without  any 
restriction  as  to  its  further  use. 

MAKING  OF  liY-LAWS. 

Abt.  XXIII.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  and  amend  By- 
Laws  for  its  own  and  the  Society's  guidance,  provided 
that  these  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution ; 
and  a  General  Meeting  by  a  majority  vote  may 
suspend  the  operation  of  any  By-Law. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art.  XXIV.  None  of  the  foregoing  Articles  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  amended  except  at  a  General  Meeting  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present,  and  only  if  due  notice 
of  the  proposed  Amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a 
previous  General  Meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 


GENEKAL  MEETINGS. 

Abt.  I.  The  Session  of  the  Society  shall  extend  over  the  nine 
months  from  October  to  June  inclusive. 

Abt.  II.  Ordinarily  the  Session  shall  consist  of  nine  monthly 
General  Meetings ;  but  it  may  include  a  less  or  greater 
number  when  the  Council  find  reason  for  such  a  change. 

Abt.  ni.  The  place  and  time  of  Meeting  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Council,  preference  being  given  when  the  Meeting  is 
held  m  Tokyo,  to  4  p.m.  on  the  Second  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  The  place  of  meeting  may  be  in  Yokohama 
when  the  occasion  is  favourable. 

Art.  IV.  Timely  notice  of  every  General  Meeting  shall  be  sent 
by  post  to  the  address  of  every  Member  resident  in  Tokyo 
or  Yokohama. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  GENERAL 

MEETINGS. 

Art.  V.    The  Order  of  Business  at  General  Meetings  shall  be : — 

(1)  Actiox^(jn  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  ; 

(2)  Communications  from  the  Council ; 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Business ; 

(4)  The  Beading  and  Discussion  of  papers. 

The  above  order  shall  be  observed  except  when  the 
Chairman  shall  rule  otherwise. 

At  Annual  Meetings  the  Order  of  Business  shall  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  foregoing  matters  : — 

(5)  The  Beading  of  the  CounciPs  Annual  Report  and 
Treasurer's  account,  and  submission  of  these  for  the 
action  of  the  Meeting  upon  them  ; 
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(0)  The   Election  of  Officers  and  Couucil  as  directed  by 
Article  XVI.  of  the  Constltutio  n. 


MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

VI.  The  Council  shall  appoint  its  own  Meetings,  preference  as  to 
time  being  given  to  4.  p.m.  on  the  First  Wednesday 
of  each  month. 

V[[.  Timely  nntioo  of  every  Council  Meeting  shall  be  sent  by 
|H)st  to  the  address  of  eveay  Member  of  Council,  and 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  any  extraordinary  business 
to  he  done. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  COUNCIL 

MEETINGS. 

VLII.        The  Ortlcr  of  Business  at  Council  Meetings  shall  be : — 
(I)  Action  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting ; 
{2)  UfiMi't:*  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

of  the  Publication  Committee, 

of  the  Treasurer, 

of  the  Librarian. 

and  of  Special  Committees  ; 
{^)  Tho  Election  of  Members  ; 
(4)  Tho  Nomination  of  Candidates  for  Membership  of  tho- 

Society ; 
(*><  Miso^'lUneous  Business  ; 

(t^)  .KvNH^ptancc  of  papers  to  be  tead  before  the  Society ; 
(7)  Arrani^ement  of  tlio  Business  of  the  next  General 
Mectini^. 

riRLK WTl ON  COMMITTEE. 

l\  Thrw  sh.ill  K»  *  Suudin^  Con\:«itt^eeTit:tle»i  the  Publication 
C^m;«itt<v  Arid  o\>mp.>«vi  of  tho  Secretaries,  the  LibrariaOv 
*:■>.?  .^nr  Mr  :n  be  MB  sp|v^;n^^i  by  ih^  Counti'..  I;  shall 
or.vnanN  He  ^M>psi»<^i  owv  by  the  Corre«!oaiing 
S<s*ivtA^y 

\{  ^\Mk\\  ^Any  thivuch  t^r  pr.V".i**'Atn>n  (^  ibe  Transac- 
tl.v.N  o;  tN*  SvVietx .  •rt.l  tV  :v  t^ise  s*^:  Part?  >r:»  ^f  prizt. 
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It  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Council  and  act 
under  its  authority. 

It  shall  audit  the  accounts  for  printing  the  Transactions. 

It  shall  not  allow  authors'  manuscripts  or  printer's 
proofs  of  these  to  go  out  of  its  custody  for  other  than  the 
Society's  purposes. 


DUTIES  OF  COEEESPONDING 
SECEETAEY 


X.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall : — 

1.  Conduct  the  Correspondence  of  the  Society ; 

2.  Arrange  for  and  issue  notice  of  Council  Meetings,  and 
provide  that  all  official  business  be  brought  duly  and  in 
order  before  each  Meeting ; 

3.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  or  give  notice  to  the 
Recording  Secretary  that  he  will  be  absent ; 

4.  Notify  new  Officers  and  Members  of  Council  of  their  ap- 
pointment and  send  them  each  a  copy  of  the  the  By-laws ; 

5.  Notify  new  Members  of  the  Society  of  their  election  and 
s  end  them  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Constitution  and  of 
the  Library  Catalogue ; 

6.  Unite  with  the  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 
Librarian  in  drafting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
and  in  preparing  for  publicution  all  matter  as  defined  in 
Article  XVIII.  of  the  Constitution. 

7.  Act  as  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  and 
take  first  charge  of  authors'  manuscripts  and  proofs  struck 
off  for  use  at  Meetings. 


EECOEDING  SECEETAEIES. 


Of  the  Recording  Secretaries,  one  shall  reside  in  Tokyo 
and  one  in  Yokohama,  ench  having  ordinarily  duties  only 
in  connection  with  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  its  Council 
held  in  the  place  where  lie  renideft. 
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DUTIES  OF  EECOKDING 
SECRETAKY. 

XII  The  Recording  Secretary  shall ; — 

1.  Keep  Minutes  of  General  Meetings ; 

2.  Make  arrangements  for  General  Meetings  as  instructed 
by  the  Council,  and  notify  Members  resident  in  Tokyo- 

and  Yokohama ; 

3.  Inform  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
election  of  new  Members. 

4.  Attend  every  General  Meeting  of  Council,  or,  in  case  of 
absence,  depute  the   Corresponding   Secretary  or  some 
other  Members  of  Council  to  perform  his  duties,  aud 
forward  to  him  the  Minute  Book  ; 

5.  Act  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  the  latter*B 
absence ; 

6.  Act  on  the  publication  Committee ; 

7.  Assist  in  drafting  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council  and 
in  preparing  for  publication  the  Minutes  of  General  Meet« 
ings  and  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Society ; 

8.  Furnish  abstracts  of  Proceedings  at  General  Meetings  to 
newspapers  and  public  prints  as  directed  by  the  Council. 


DUTIES  OF   TREASURER 

XIII.       The  Treasurer  shall  :— 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  Society's  Fund  in  accordance  with  the 

instructions  of  the  Council ; 

2.  Apply  to  the  President  to  appoint  Auditors,  and  present 

the  Annual  Balance  sheet  to  the  Council  duly  audited 
before  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting ; 

3.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  and  report  when  requested 

upon  the  money  affairs  of  the  Society,  or  in  case  of 
absence  depute  some  Member  of  Council  to  act  for  him, 
furnishing  him  with  such  information  and  documents 
as  may  be  necessary ; 

4.  Notify  new  members  of  the  amount  of  entrance  fee  and 

subscription  then  due ; 
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5.  Collect  subscriptions  and  notify  Members  of  their  unpaid 
Bubscriptions  once  in  or  about  January  and  again  in  or 
about  June ;  apply  to  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Society's 
Transactions  in  Japan  and  abroad  for  payment  of  sums 
owing  to  the  Society ; 

6.  Pay  out  all  Monies  for  the  Society  under  the  direction  of 
the  Council,  making  no  single  payment  in  excess  of  Ten 
Dollars  without  special  vote  of  the  Council. 

7.  Inform  the  Librarian  when  a  new  Member  lias  paid  his 
entrance  fee  and  first  subscription  ; 

8.  Submit  to  the  Council  at  its  January  Meeting  the  names  of 
Members  who  have  not  paid  their  subscription  for  the 
past  year ;  and,  after  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Counci^ 
furnish  the  Librarian  with  the  names  of  any  Members  to 
whom  the  sending  of  the  Transactions  is  to  be  suspended 
or  stopped. 

9.  Prepare  for  publication  the  List  of  Members  of  the  Society. 


DUTIES  OF  LIBRARIAN. 

XIV.  The  Librarian  shaU  :— 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  Society's  Library  and  stock  of 
Transactions,  keep  its  books  and  periodicals  in  order, 
catalogue  all  additions  to  the  Library,  and  superintend  the 
binding  and  preservation  of  the  books ; 

2.  Carry  out  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  for  the  use  and 
•             lending  of  the  Society's  bookK ; 

B.  Send  copies  of  the  Transactions  to  all  Honorary  Members, 
to  all  Ordinary  Members  not  in  arrears  for  dues 
according  to  the  list  furnished  by  the  Treasurer,  and  to  all 
Societies  and  Journals,  the  names  of  which  are  on  the 
list  of  Exchanges ; 

4.  Arrange  with  Booksellers  and  others  for  the  sale  of  the 
Transactions  as  directed  by  the  Council,  send  the  required 
numbers  of  each  issue  to  the  appointed  agents,  and  keep  a 
record  of  all  such  businesR  ; 

5.  Arrange  under  direction  of  the  Council,  new  Exchanges  of 
the  Transactions  with  Societies  and  Journals ; 

6.  Draw  up  List  of  Exchanges  of  Journals  and  of  additions  to 
the  Library  for  iuKertion  in  the  Council's  Annual  Report ; 
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7.  Make  additions  to  the  Library  as  instructed  by  the  Coun- 
cil ; 

8.  Present  to  the  Coancil  at  its  November  Meeting  a  state- 
ment of  the  stock  of  Transactions  possessed  by  the  Society ; 

S).  Act  on  the  Publication  Committee ; 

10.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  and  report  on  Library 
matters,  if  or  absent,  send  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
a  statement  of  any  matter  of  immediate  importance. 

LIBRAKY  AND  MEETING  ROOM. 

Art  XV.  The  Society's  Booms  and  Library  shall  be  at  No.  17 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  to  which  may  be  addressed  all  letters  and 
parcels  not  sent  to  the  private  address  of  the  Correspond - 
jny  Secretary.  Treasurer,  or  Liltrarian. 

Art.  XVI.  TV.e  Library  shall  be  open  to  Members  for  consultation 
during'  the  day,  the  keys  i>f  the  book  cases  being  in  the 
pi.^--.e?:-ion  f  the  Librarian  or  other  Member  of  Council 
fcsi.tent  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  books  may  be  bor- 
nnved  on  applying'  to  the  Librarian. 

SALE  OF  TRANSACTIONS. 

A.:.  XV 11.  A   MtinWr  may   obtain   at    half-price   for  his  own  use 

CL-pits?  oi  iiny  Part  oi  tV.e  Transactions. 
A.T.  Win.  T}t   Tran>;iciiyus}   si'.iiVi  i-e   (.n  sale  ly  Agents  approved 

1. 1  'y  :l:i   Council  anvl  s);..:!  l.c  supplied  to  rhese  Agents 
;a  di'Sfj-nnt  pric*.  tlxt-.l  I  y  :ht.-  C-.  ui-c:l. 
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ESOTERIC  SHINTO. 


By  Pebcival  Lowell,  Esq. 


{Read  Oct.  18th,  1893.] 


Proof  op  ShintO  Origin. 

Some  of  those  here  to-day  may  remember  that  when 
the  year,  which  has  seen  so  many  leave-takings  and  is  soon 
to  take  its  own,  was  yet  yoang  I  had  the  honor  to  present 
to  the  Society  certain  distinguit^hed  personages  not  set 
down  in  any  directory  nor  even  included  in  the  census  of 
the  Japanese  Empire,  yet  indigenous  to  it  and  deigning  at 
times  again  to  make  part  of  its  population.  Since  then 
another  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions  has  closed  its 
receiving  covers  upon  those  departed  spirits,  and  to  bring 
them  once  more  before  you,  as  I  propose  to  do,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  resurrect  them  by  a  word  from  the 
archives  where  they  lie  so  comfortably  buried.  I  summon 
them  because  as  the  ante -resurrectionists  present  will' 
recall — and  I  hasten  to  hope  that  as  to  the  advisability 
of  doing  so  there  may  not  be  that  difference  of  opinion 
which  the  ambiguity  of  sound  in  the  preposition  induced 
the  devout  but  illiterate  old  lady  when  arguing  on  the  slavery 
question  to  aflGirm  had  always  existed  upon  every  subject 
since  the  flood.  For,  said  she,  just  as  folk  were  divided 
now  about  slavery,  with  the  slavery  people  in  favor  of 
slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  people  opposed  to  it,  so  had 
they    been  about   the    deluge  ;    there  were  the   diluvians 
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who  were  in  favor  of  a  flood  and  the  ante-diluvians  who 
were  opposed  to  it — the  ant^-resurrectionists,  therefore, 
may  recall  that  when  I  introduced  those  visitants  from 
another  world  I  described  them  as  of  pure  Shintd 
parentage,  and  I  promised  at  some  later  day  to  prove  the 
fact  to  the  Society's  satisfactiou  that  it  might  not  feel 
that  it  had  entertained  guests  unvouched  for  by  their 
introducer. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  fulfil  that  promise  and  to 
show  in  this  exposiaon  of  Esoteric  Shintd  that  the  subject 
is  not  only  Esoteric  but  Shinto.  For  the  sake  of  those 
who  did  not  hear  the  previous  papers  I  may  say  that  the 
Esoterism  lies  in  the  iact  that  there  exists  in  Japan  a  cult 
of  god-possession,  or  practice  of  divine  trances,  to  nn  extent 
probably  unequalled  anywhere  else,  and  of  which  not  the 
least  marvellous  part  is  that  it  should  have  remained 
unrecognized  so  long.  The  possessions  are  genuine  trauces 
and  bear  a  sisterly  resemblance  to  mediumistic  trances 
elsewhere.  Besides  such  temporary  incarnations  of  deity, 
there  are  miracles  performed  in  the  cult  which  also 
require  the  presence  of  the  gods.  Some  account  of 
these  and  of  the  Pilgrim  Clubs  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  both  was  made  by  me  to  the  Society  last 
spring.  Between  such  account  of  the  phenomena  and  a 
theory  of  their  noumena  seems  the  proper  place  for 
identification  of  the  deities  in  the  case,  the  exposition  of 
these  personalities  naturally  dividing  itself  into  the  three 
parts  :  that  they  are  ;  who  they  are  ;  and  what  they  are. 

Two  claimants  present  themselves  for  possession  of 
the  cult — Shinto  and  Buddhism.  That  the  cult  was,  and 
in  a  sense  still  is,  practiced  by  neither  but  by  Both, — as 
with  a  certain  pious  duplicity  of  meaning  we  may  state  the 
case,  since  thus  Ryobu  may  exactly  be  rendered — does  not 
simplify  matters.  For  Ryobu  being  a  combination  of  the 
two,  as  its  name  so  candidly  confesses,  confesses  nothing 
further  on  the  subject. 
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The  importance  of  the  inquiry  quite  transcends  the 
question  of  creed.  Did  it  not  do  so  we  might  perhaps  leave 
it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  church  polemics,  certain  that  the 
guilty,  if  possibly  even  the  innocent  also,  would  not  escape. 
But  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  religion  ;  it  is  a  question  of 
race.  For  ShintQ  is  the  faith  of  the  people  professing  it  in 
a  peculiarly  intimate  way.  It  is  a  religion,  not  of  adoption 
but  of  birthright.  Shinto  is  what  the  Japanese  race  believes 
because  it  learnt  it  at  the  knee  of  the  race-mother ;  Bud- 
dhism what  it  was  taught  to  believe  when  it  went  to  school 
abroad.  If  therefore  the  possession  cult  be  Shinto  it  is 
Japanese ;  if  Buddhist  it  is  only  another  bit  of  foreign 
imitation.  The  point  thus  possesses  ethnologic  con- 
sequence. 

To  determine  to  which  it  belongs  might  seem  a  simple 
matter  to  auyone  unacquainted  with  Japan.  Doubtless  to 
a  Japanese  it  would  seem  easy  to  say  what  came  of 
Christian  and  what  of  pagan  stock  in  the  observances  of 
the  western  churches  ;  Christmas-day,  for  example,  com- 
mending itself  at  once  as  self- evidently  Christian, — to  the 
extent  even  of  bearing  the  faith -name.  Yet,  as  we  kuow, 
the  day  is  not  Christian  at  all  but  as  lusty  an  old  heathen 
as  ever  was;  nothing  but  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  adopted 
bodily  out  of  the  older  faith  and  merely  baptized  anew  to 
make  it  seem  respectable.  Though  we  wend  our  way  in 
the  morning  to  church  instead  of  to  sacrifice,  we  hold  our 
saturnalia  in  the  evening  in  one  unbroken  tradition  from  a 
pagan  past.  So  surely  does  the  holiday  survive  the  holy- 
day  that  begot  it. 

If  Christianity  can  thus  appropriate  other  peoples' 
property  without  acknowledgment.  Christians  at  all 
events  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Buddhism 
may.  And  indeed  in  Japan  it  has,  on  a  much  more 
thorough  scale.  For  Christians  are  on  principle  opposed  to 
purloining ;  Japanese  Buddhists,  also  on  principle,  are 
not.      The    principles    I    refer    to    are    not    moral    but 
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psychic  ones.    They  are  race  characteristics  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  acquisition  have  helped  the  one  faith  and  hin- 
dered the  other.    As  to  appropriation  of  other  peoples'  ideas, 
Aryan  fc^  have  always  acted   with  comparative  honesty, 
which   would   he   the    more  commendable  morally  did    it 
spring  from  other  motive  than  mere  preference  for  their 
•own.      No  nation   allows  conscientious  scruples  to   keep 
it    from    what    it    wants;    but    relatively    speaking  we 
really  like  our  own  things  best.     In  Japan  there  is  no  such 
personal  prejudice  in  favor  of  oneself.     "With  self- obliterating 
modesty   these  folk  consider  other  folks'  intellectual  pro- 
perty quite  good  enough  for  them.     Imitation,  in  short,  has 
been  at  a  premium  and  originality  at  a  discount.     While  the 
other  party  to  the  matter,  impersonal  Buddhism,  is  of  course 
loftily  superior  to  such  ephemeralities  as  the  meuvi  and  the 
tuum.      In  consequence  after   Shintoist    Japan    had    em- 
braced Buddhism,  Japanese  Buddhism  turned  round  and  paid 
Shinto  the  same  unsolicited  compliment.     Whatever  it  came 
across  in  the   way  of  popular  superstition  which  struck  it 
as  desirable  it  hastened  to  enfold,  things   or  people.     The 
result  was  a  rather  mixed  divine  society.     There  are  many 
gentlemen    of  questionable  pasts  in  the    Roman  Catholic 
Calender  of  saints,  men  who,   could  they  see  themselves 
in   such   company,    would    open    their    eyes    indeed    and 
probably   wink  them  too.      But  at    Buddhist    hands   the 
canonization  was  even  more    catholicly  complete.      They 
took    in    the    whole    Shinto    pantheon,    as    a    matter    of 
course ;    all    the    gods,    that    is,    of    any    respectability. 
They   did   with    them    much   as   William    the   Conqueror 
did  with   the    Saxon    thanes :   left   them   a    titular    rank 
while  carefully  depriving   them   of    power    and    prestige. 
For  Buddhism  was  well  aware  that,  in  spite  of  the  saw, 
a  dead  lion  may  prove  mightier  than  a  live  dog,   in  the 
effect  it  has  on  other  people.     Great  memories  are  great 
instigators  ;  while  the  belittled  sink  swiftly  into  oblivion. 
In  making,  therefore,  an  insignificant  present  damn  its  own 
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significant  past  lies  the  quintessence  of  the  art  of  annihila- 
tion. Buddhism  acted,  if  not  scientifically,  at  last  artistically 
upon  this  principle. 

The  result  was  that  the  common  folk  found  themselves 
good  Buddhists  without  being  quite  aware  how  they  became 
80.  They  were  still  allowed  to  worship  their  old  gods,^ 
and  they  already  worshipped  so  many  of  these  deities  that 
they  saw  no  objection  to  worshipping  the  few  myriad  more 
with  which  the  Buddhists  kindly  provided  them.  This  happy 
family  arrangement  was  rendered  the  easier  by  the  funda- 
mental congruity  between  the  principles  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  and  the  character  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Ry6bu  was  very  popular,  because  it  let  in  everybody. 
Boughly  speaking  it  was  Shinto  in  principle  and  Buddhist  in 
practice.  But  this  diagnosis  is  due  to  deduction,  not 
inspection.  At  first  sight  Ryobu  is  hopelessly  mixed.  It 
is  introduced  here  again  that  it  may  add  in  the  proper  place 
its  not  inconsiderable  quota  to  the  general  perplexity  of 
the  subject. 

Sufficient  as  this  perplexity  is  in  everything  else 
connected  with  Japanese  customs,  it  naturally  became 
extreme  in  the  case  of  so  spiritual  a  matter  as  the  art 
of  god-possession.  Not  only  did  Ryobuists,  Shintoists  and 
Buddhists  uU  practise  it,  but  they  did  so  each  with  their 
own  detail.  Distinctive  signs  of  original  ownership  no- 
where appeared.  So  that  although  it  soon  became  evident 
that  somebody  had  taken  it  from  somebody  else,  one  was 
left  quite  iu  the  dark  as  to  which  was  the  reprehensible 
robber  and  which  his  lamentable  victim. 

Direct  inquiry  elicited  worse  than  ignorance.  It 
evolved  much  mystifyiug  doubt.  For  the  priestly 
evidence  was  bitterly  baffling.  No  sooner  was  one  man's 
story  duly  registered  than  another  came  along  with  an 
upsettingly  opposite  tale.  The  sole  point  in  which  the  tellers 
approached  accord  lay  in  ascribing  the  art  with  compara- 
tive unanimity  each  to  his  own  particular  faith.     The  Shin- 
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tdists  asserted  it  to  be  Shintd ;  the  Buddhists,  Buddhist  ; 
while  the  EyObusts  ascribed  it  at  times  to  the  one  bat 
more  commonly  to  the  other.  A  few  humble  brethren 
modestly  admitted  that  they  did  not  know. 

Where  doctors  of  divinity  disagreed  in  this  alarming 
manner,  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  decide  between  them. 
Under  such  weighty  counter- assertions  one's  own  opinion 
swung  balance-wise  to  settle  at  last  to  the  lowest  level 
of  equi- doubt.  And  there,  so  far  as  mere  human  help 
could  go,  it  might  have  stayed  forever  in  indeterminate 
suspension. 

At  this  critical  dead-point  in  the  investigation,  when 
any  advance  toward  a  solution  seemed  an  impossibility, 
a  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence  suddenly  presented  itself 
to  turn  the  scale.  I  say  presented  itself,  for  it  was  not 
through  either  contending  party  that  it  came  into  court. 
It  wandered  in  one  day  unexpectedly  and  proceeded  quite 
quietly  to  give  most  damaging  testimony  in  the  case. 
Indeed  its  evidence  was  crucial.  Oddly  enough  this 
circumstantial  witness  appeared  in  the  shape  of  what 
stands  to  Shinto  for  crucifix — the  ftohei. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  (foJiei  is  perhaps  the  first  that 
one  makes  in  Japan.  The  surprising  white  zigzags  of  that 
strange  strip  of  paper,  pendent  at  intervals  from  the  straw 
rope  along  the  lintel  of  some  temple-front  is  sure  to  catch 
the  foreign  eye,  with  a  realistic  suggestion  of  lightning. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  looks  go,  it  might  be  a  flash  of  that  hasty  but 
undecided  courser  of  the  skies,  caught  by  chance  and  then 
miraculously  tethered  and  tamed.  Striking  it  still  is.  And 
that  its  discontinuities  of  direction  can  all  be  fashioned  of 
one  continuous  sheet  of  paper  is  not  the  most  of  its 
mysteriousness. 

Specimeils  enough,  however,  one  is  sure  to  see  ;  first 
without  and  then  within  the  temple- buildings.  For  the 
gohei  garlands  the  porch,  festoons  in  frieze  the  holier 
rooms  and  stands  the  supreme  emblem  upon  the  altar. 
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It  is  not  confined  to  the  temples,  the  niiya  and 
the  jitfja,  plentifully  as  these  are  dotted  over  the  land. 
Almost  every  house  has  its  kami-dana  or  8hint6-gods* 
shelf,  a  tiny  household  shrine,  nested  in  some  cupboard  or 
recess.  And  there  in  the  half-light  stands  the  gchei  again, 
in  the  heart  of  each  Japanese  home. 

Nor  is  it  simply  to  be  seen  indoors.  Like  mankind  it 
inhabits  the  land.  You  shall  mark  it  everywhere ;  now  in 
some  quiet  eddy  amid  the  traffic  of  town,  now  upon  the 
summit  of  some  lonely  peak  that  only  in  midsummer  knows 
the  foot  of  man.  Plnnted  beside  the  path  under  a  diminutive 
wayside  shrine  it  reminds  the  passer  by  of  the  presence  of 
the  local  god. 

It  does  service  too,  of  an  agricultural  sort.  When  the 
growing  rice  begins  to  dream  of  the  ear,  it  begins  to  dot 
the  paddy-fields,  stuck  upon  a  sight  stick  overlooking  the 
crops. 

But  strangest  of  all,  you  shall  chance  upon  it 
some  fine  day  riding  along  in  mid- festival  procession, 
perched  conspicuously  in  dignified  solitariness  upon  a 
richly  caparisoned  horse's  back. 

In  short  it  is  the  omnipresent  Shinto  symbol.  As 
far  as  symbolism  goes  the  gohei  is  Shinto. 

Its  religious  significance  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate. It  is  to  Shinto  what  the  crucifix  is  to  Christianity 
and  a  great  deal  more ;  one  of  those  symbols  which  the 
modem  defenders  of  the  faith  take  much  pains  to  assure 
you  is  only  a  symbol  and  no  pains  whatever  to  prevent  the 
people  from  worshipping  as  a  god.  As  Shintoists  are  not 
so  much  distressed  to  harmonize  tbeir  beliefs  with  scientific 
sense,  being  as  get  unfired  by  the  burning  desire  to  discover 
the  reasons  of  things,  they  make  small  distinction  between 
the  gohei  and  the  god.  In  many  cases  they  make  none 
at  all. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gohei  ;  the  harnihei  or  purify- 
ing-Aet   and    the   ahintai  or    god*s    body.     Specimens    of 
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the  first  may  be  seen  in  profusion  aboot  any  9iinto 
temple.  They  are  the  tiohei  that  first  greet  the  devotee, 
pendent  firom  the  sacred  straw  rope  hung  at  the  t^mpW 
door.  And  they  are  the  ffohn  that  festoon  the  build- 
ing's eaves  and  make  frieze  to  the  holier  rooms  with- 
in. To  the  same  class  belong  the  golui  of  the  fields ;  th* 
ones  that  so  pictoresqaely  dot  the  growing  rice.  For  they 
are  divine  scare-crows  or  rather  scare-locusts,  those  parte 
of  the  paddy-field  farmer.  They  are  scare-crows  however 
in  an  occult  sense,  for  thongh  they  resemble  gods  as  stari- 
lingly  as  the  more  secular  monstrosities  do  man,  it  is  not 
their  looks  bat  their  spirituality  that  is  effective.  And 
to  jadge  firom  their  general  use  they  seem  to  prove 
as  efficacious  against  the  locusts  as  those  about  the  temple 
are  against  the  imps. 

To  the  shintai  or  god's  body  class  belong  all  those  aei 
up  in  shnnes  or  used  as  the  central  s3rmbol  at  religious 
functions.  They  are  called  the  god's  body,  because  at  times 
they  incarnate  deity.  They  are  not  permanently  the  god, 
but  are  permanent  receptacles  for  the  god  whenever  he 
sees  fit  to  descend.  At  the  god's  pleasure  they  are  tran- 
substantiated into  himself.  This  transubstantiation  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  every  day.  To  say  that  it  takes  place 
at  the  god*s  pleasure  is,  however,  to  put  it  flatteringly 
to  the  god ;  for  it  really  happens  at  the  will  of  the  wor- 
shipper. Every  prayer,  even  the  merest  momentary 
mumble,  involves  ineamatiou  of  the  tfohei  by  the  god,  and 
at  a  moment's  call.  Just  before  starting  upon  his  prayer 
the  worshipper  claps  his  hands  to  summon  the  god,  who 
forthwith  descends  into  the  *tohei  and  stays  there  till  by  an 
after-clap  the  worshipper  bids  him  depart.  Thus  in  any 
popular  shrine  it  is  one  continual  come  and  go  on  the 
part  of  the  god.  What  happens  exactly  when  two  persons 
call  at  overlapping  times  upon  the  same  god,  so  that  one 
bids  him  be  gone  while  the  other  would  still  have  him 
stay,  is  a  problem  in  higher  esoterics. 
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Another  instance  of  the  gohei  become  the  god  is  when 
it  is  borne  in  festival  procession  sitting  cpon  the  albino 
horse.  For  it  is  no  stick  that  rides  ;  ihe  god  himself  sits 
in  the  saddle.  The  horse  is  the  god*s  own  steed  of 
state,  kept  for  his  sole  use  in  the  sacred  stable,  one 
of  the  holy  out-buildings  of  any  well  appointed  Shint5 
shrine.  In  no  other  way  does  the  god  ever  go  out.  The 
astute  may  possibly  detect  in  this  statement  some  incon- 
sistency with  the  one  made  above  about  the  god  always 
coming  and  going,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  no 
cosmogony  is  much  consistency  expected  of  spirits.  The 
student  should  receive  humbly  such  crumbs  of  congruity 
as  he  may  get  and  be  thankful. 

These  are  examples  of  invisible  possessions.  The  god 
is  there  though  the  irreligious  would  never  know  it.  But 
there  are  also  visible  possessions  of  the  gohei.  Such  occur  at 
the  personal  god-possessions.  In  transition  to  them  I  may 
mention  a  use  of  the  ffohei  not  generally  known :  its 
christening  power. 

There  are  three  methods  of  naming  children  in  vogue 
among  Shintoists.  One,  the  most  obvious  and  the  least 
devout,  is  for  the  father  to  name  the  child  himself.  The 
second  iu  an  ascending  scale  of  piety  is  for  the  father  to 
select  several  suitable  names  for  the  infant  and  then 
submit  the  choice  among  them  to  the  god.  The  father 
brings  the  babe  to  the  temple  or  to  the  priest,  and 
with  him  slips  of  paper  inscribed  with  possible 
names.  Three  or  five  is  the  usual  number  of  such  slips. 
The  priest  rolls  them  up  separately,  puts  them  into  a  bow 
and  then,  after  due  incantation,  angles  for  them  with  a  gohe 
upon  a  wand.  Whichever  name  the  gohei  fishes  out  first  is 
the  god-given  name  the  child  is  to  bear.  Certainly  one  way, 
this,  of  deciding  between  the  merits  of  the  far-eastern 
equivalents  of  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry.  The  ceremony  takes 
place  when  the  infant  is  a  week  old.  It  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  miga  mniri,  which  takes  place  a  mouth  after  birth,„ 
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and  is  not  our  christening  at  all  but  akin  to  the  Hebraic 
presentation  of  the  child  at  the  temple.  For  at  the  miya 
mniri  the  child,  named  some  weeks  before,  is  presented  by 
its  parents  to  its  guardian  god  and  formally  put  under  his 
protection. 

The  third  method  of  obtaining  a  name  for  one's 
babe  is  by  possession  pure  and  simple.  The  nakaza 
goes  into  his  trance,  the  god  descends  through  the 
goheiy  and  the  maeza  then  asks  the  god  what  he 
will  have  the  baby  called,  to  which  the  god  makes 
reply.  This  method  of  baptism  is  reputed  the  most 
holy  of  the  three.  It  is  practised  by  the  ultra  devout. 
Of  the  population  of  Japan  about  twenty  per  cent,  it  is 
estimated,  are  named  by  these  last  two  methods,  about 
ten  per  cent.  each. 

Now  the  last  of  these  practices  is  a  case  of  the 
visible  possessions  of  the  (joheL  For  the  incarnation  of 
it  by  the  god  may  be  seen  and  felt.  The  (fohei-wand 
shakes  with  his  coming  and  quivers  yet  as  passing 
through  it  he  slips  into  the  body  of  the  man.  Without 
its  mediate  influence  possession,  they  say,  would  not 
take  place.  It  is  therefore  not  without  a  certain 
poetic  fitness  that  it  should  look  so  like  lightning. 
It  is,  if  you  will,  a  sort  of  spirit  lightning-rod  to 
conduct  the  divine  spirit  into  the  human  one. 

Seen  massed  about  the  wand  it  has  more  the 
look  of  some  much-flounced  dress,  something  between 
the  virginal  ball- dress  of  a  debutante  and  the  prim 
starched  costume  of  a  No  dance.  Indeed  in  a  sense  it 
both  was  and  is  a  divine  dress.  Its  name  signifies  cloth, 
gohei  meaning  august  cloth  or  present,  the  idea  having 
in  course  of  time  developed  through  a  whole  gamut 
of  gifts  in  the  concrete  into  the  latter  meaning  in  the 
abstract.  For  the  fjoliei  is  the  direct  descendent  of  the 
hempen  cloth  hung  on  the  sacred  sakain  (the  Cleyera 
japonica)  to  do  honor  to  the  gods.     A  relative  of  this  its 
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ancestor  may  still  be  seen  in  Korea  in  the  shreds  of  colored 
cloth  attached  there  to  the  devil  trees  ;  devils  and  gods 
being  always  first  cousins  in  any  faith. 

From  hemp,  its  material  constitution  changed  succes- 
sively, first  to  cotton,  then  to  silk,  and  finally  to  its  present 
modest  paper,  a  transformation  of  substance  keeping  step 
economically,  it  will  be  noticed,  with  the  progress  of  the  arts. 
As  to  its  color  the  earliest  mention  of  it  in  the  Kojiki — 
recorded  therefore  as  early  as  any  thing  in  Japan^ tells  of 
two  kinds,  one  dark  blue,  the  other  white,  used  simul- 
taneously. Nowadays  it  is  almost  always  the  plain  white 
of  ordinary  paper  ;  though  sometimes  you  shall  see  five  (fohei 
in  a  row  of  yellow,  red,  black,  white  and  blue  respectively. 
They  represent  the  gods  of  the  five  elements,  wood,  fire, 
earth,  water  and  metal. 

Cloth  it  was,  clothes  it  bas  become.  For  its  shape  now 
represents  the  vesture  of  the  god ;  of  which  the  god  takes 
possession  on  descent.  Zigzags  cut  from  one  sheet  of  paper 
fall  symmetrically  on  either  side  the  stick,  giving  to  the 
thing  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  draped  figure.  In  the 
Bydbu  the  mid-fold  stands  up  straight,  clothes-pinned 
upon  the  stick  and  flanging  out  a  little  toward  the  top. 
This  represents  the  divine  neck  and  head.  In  the  purer 
Shinto  form  this  top  piece  is  bent  down  over  the  rest 
typifjmg  conventionally  a  more  perfect  pose. 

From  such  conventionality  it  may  be  gathered  what  a 
part  the  gohei  plays  in  the  religious  thoughts  of  the  Japanese 
people.  Indeed  it  is  all  that  is  most  Shinto,  and  reversely 
Shinto  is  mostly  all  gohei. 

Now  in  the  rush  of  Buddhist  spoliation  the  gohei  was 
one  of  the  very  few  of  its  possessions  which  Shinto 
was  able  to  hold  on  to.  Not  that  the  Buddhists  have 
not  adopted,  and  then  adapted,  it.  The  Shingon  and 
Nichiren  sects  have  found  it  useful  and  put  it 
to  several  pleasing  variations,  but  too  late  to 
jeopardise   its   title.      Just    as    in    the    same    way    they 
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took  the  toni,  and  glorified  that  in  stone  and  bronze 
and  lacquer.  Not  only  is  the  (johei  Shintd  but  it  is 
admittedly  so. 

It  was  this  ^oA^i- wand  that,  in  conjuring  the  god,  con- 
jured unexpectedly  the  spirit  of  the  rite  itself.  For  one  day 
it  struck  me  that  the  ^oA^'-wand  was  always  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  man  to  be  possessed  before  the  possession  came 
on  and  was  held  by  him  through  the  trance.  At  that  time  I 
was  not  aware  that  it  played  any  more  esoteric  part  in  the 
rite.  Having  once  been  struck  by  the  coincidence  I  began 
to  observe  particularly,  to  mark  if  there  were  excep- 
tions to  this,  to  me  then  empirical,  rule.  I  found  none* 
At  every  preformance,  whether  at  the  hands  of  Rydbu, 
Shinto  or  Buddhism,  the  wand  appeared  as  regularly 
as  the  possession  itself.  Other  details  came  and  went,  but 
the  gohei  was  always  there.  Upon  this  I  put  questions  and 
got  innocent  admission  from  the  Buddhists  that  it  was  a 
necessary  detail  of  the  rite  and  from  Shinto  an  explanation 
of  the  cause.  The  fact  and  its  reason  may  be  formulated 
together  thus :  tlie  tjohei-wand  is  used  in  evei^y  divine 
possession- trance  in  Japan ,  tcithoxU  exception ^  as  a  necessary 
vehicle  for  tfie  yod's  descent.  Wliether  the  possession  take 
place  by  Shinto,  Ryobu  or  Buddhist  rite,  in  every  instance 
the  go/iei-wsjid  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  person  to  be 
possessed  at  the  time  the  invocation  to  the  god  to  descend 
begins  and  not  till  this  is  done  does  the  god  come.  Fur- 
thermore, the  god  is  believed  to  come  through  the  yo/iei. 
It  is  a  case  of  jfost  Aoc^  because  is  is  a  case  of  propter  hoc. 
The  (johei  is  the  soul  of  the  rite. 

To  add  argument  to  this  one  mute  fact  savors  of 
the  superfluous.  For  the  crucial  character  of  this  bit  of 
circumstantial  evidence  is  self-evident  at  once.  As  if 
however  to  emphasize  it,  both  faiths  festoon  the  place 
where  the  descent  is  to  be  made  with  other  yohei 
pendent  overhead,  for  purification.  Both  haraibei  and 
shintai  are  thus  there. 
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Before  the  dninb  exorcism  of  his  little  wand,  all  the 
Btiddhist  pretensions  to  the  cult  vanish  into  thin  air.  There 
is  nothing  left  to  discass  with ;  one  cannot  argne  with  a 
wraith.  And  if  one  think  to  strike  insubstantiality,  he  is 
ware  only  of  the  void.  Yet  to  lay  the  ghost  the  more 
'effectually  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  the  space  it  occupied 
a  little  longer. 

To  believers  the  means  to  a  mystery  is  the  mystery 
itself.  For  those  who  practice  such  things  do  not  practice 
them  as  sciences  but  as  arts.  They  have  inherited  the  act 
•embodied  in  certain  actions  and  symbols.  To  them  the 
latter  are  an  integral  part  of  the  former.  And  from 
being  so  in  act  they  become  so  in  fact.  For  so 
potent  is  faith  that  to  believe  in  a  means  as  essential 
to  an  end  is  by  virtue  of  that  alone  to  make  it  so. 

Now  a  mystery  is  not  a  thing  a  faith  is  in  the  habit 
of  making  gratuity  of  to  the  first  man  it  meets ;  especially 
when  it  is  a  mystery  of  the  utmost  significance.  Every 
well-organized  hierachy  has  to  keep  up  a  certain  amount 
of  celestial  exclusiveness  for  purposes  of  self-preservation. 
Just  because  by  prolonged  devotion  it  has  secured  a  distant 
divine  recognition  is  no  reason  why  it  should  minimize 
this  acquaintanceship  to  others.  Ante-room  admission  to 
the  favor  of  the  gods  is  surely  as  valuable  a  privilege  as 
a  like  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ; 
and  we  all  know  what  lustre  in  their  own  eyes  such 
threshold  intimacy  casts  upon  the  favored  few,  even  to 
the  extent  of  pretending  to  make  light  of  it  to  others. 
Now  this  divine  intimacy  is  imposing  enough  in  all  con- 
science when  it  rests  simply  on  the  word  of  the  admitted. 
How  infinitely  more  so  when  it  is  confirmed  by  visible  action 
on  the  part  of  the  gods  themselves  I  An  introduction  to 
such  peculiar  privilege  is  not  thoughtlessly  to  be  given 
to  everybody.  It  will  not  do  to  present  profane  outsiders 
to  one's  gods ;  least  of  all  one's  bosom  foe.  Such  an  act 
is  nothing  short  of  sacerdotal  suicide. 
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popping  in  and  ont  just  to  keep  a  finger  in  the  cosmie 
pie.  One  of  their  favorite  methods  of  doing  this  is  to 
possess  people.  Such  manifestations  of  themselves  were 
not,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  histories,  very  uncommon. 
There  are  at  least  three  such  recorded  and,  what  is 
peculiarly  to  the  point,  with  almost  the  exact  detail  which 
•distinguishes  the  possessions  of  to-day.  This  is  what  makes 
the  accounts  really  important  ethnologically.  We  seem 
to  he  looking  down  that  long  vista  of  the  past  to  a 
trance  similar  to  any  taking  place  ahout  us  at  the  present 
time. 

The  first  of  these  of  which  mention  is  made  took 
place  in  the  purely  heavenly  half  of  the  history,  that 
is  when  the  gods  alone  lived  in  the  land.  The  occasion 
was  the  unfortunate  withdrawal  of  the  Sun  Goddess 
into  a  cave  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  conduct  of 
her  rude  brother,  the  Impetuous  Male,  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  enfant  ternble,  and  a  god  very  happily 
named,  I  think,  to  express  the  fact.  He  was  subsequently 
banished  to  the  moon,  not  inappropriately  perhaps. 
The  displeasure  of  the  Sun  Goddess  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing to  the  company  of  heaven,  because  her  with- 
drawal of  itself  pluDged  them  into  utter  darkness.  They 
accordingly  set  about  concocting  a  scheme  to  lure  her 
out,  the  execution  of  which  as  given  in  the  Kojiki  reads 
as  follows. 

**  They  hung  all  manner  of  things  upon  the  tree  ;  five 
hundred  jewel- strings  of  brilliant  bent  beads  to  the  top 
btauches,  an  eight- sided  looking-glass  to  the  middle  ones 
and  dark-blue  and  white  ffnJwi  to  the  lowest.  Then  His 
Augustness  Jewel  August  Thing  took  an  August  (fohei  in  his 
hand  and  Heavenly  Small  Roof  August  Thing  made  repeti- 
tion of  some  August  (Shinto)  prayers,  while  Heavenly  Hand 
Power  Male  God  was  made  to  hide  beside  the  August  door. 
Thereupon  Heavenly  Ugly  Face  August  Thing,  using  a  hea- 
venly vine  from  the  Heavenly  Incense  Mountain  as  shoulder 
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cord  to  tuck  up  her  sleeves,  and  making  herself  a  wig  of  the 
heavenly  masa  tree  and  tying  up  a  bunch  of  bamboo-grass 
from  the  Heavenly  Incense  Mountain  to  hold  in  her  hand, 
turned  a  cask  bottom  up  before  the  door  of  the  heavenly 
rock-house,  and  treading  and  stamping  upon  it  with  her  feet 
hecame  possessed  [kamwjakaH  shite).  And  clutching  the 
clothes  from  her  breasts  and  pushing  down  the  girdle  of  her 
skirt  she  let  it  fall  down  to  her  hips.  And  the  Plain  of 
High  Heaven  resounded  as  the  eight  hundred  myriad  deities 
with  one  accord  laughed.  Thereupon  the  Heavenly  Shining 
Oreat  August  Goddess,  thinking  it  strange,  opened  the  door 
of  the  heavenly  rock- house  a  crack  and  from  within 
deigned  to  ask  at  some  length  the  cause  of  the  uproar. 
The  crack  was  of  course  the  opening  wedge  to  her 
luring  out." 

In  the  Nihonshoki  the  legend  runs  as  follows  :  **  Then 
Thought  Combine  God,  after  deeply  scheming  and  anxiously 
considering,  collected  many  everlastmgly- singing  birds  and 
set  them  to  sing  against  each  other.  Then  he  caused  Hand 
Strength  Male  God  to  hide  by  the  aide  of  the  door  of  the  rock. 
Then  Heavenly  Little  Roof  August  Thing,  the  far-parent  of 
Nakatomi,  the  High  Officer  and  August  Jewel  August  Thing, 
the  far-parent  of  Imbei,  pulling  up  by  the  roots  five  hundred 
masah'aki  from  the  Heavenly  Incense  Mountain,  hung  five 
huudredstringsof  brilliant  jewels  to  the  top  branches,  an  eight- 
sided  looking-glass  to  the  middle  ones  and  dark-blue  and  white 
(fohei  to  the  bottom  ones  ;  then  they  prayed  in  concert.  Then 
Heavenly  Ugly  Face  August  Thing,  the  far-parent  of  Lord 
Female  Monkey,  taking  in  her  hand  a  spear  wound  about  with 
chi  grass  and  standing  before  the  door  of  the  heavenly  rock- 
house  did  many  ingenious  tricks.  Then  taking  some  masakaki 
from  the  Heavenly  Incense  Mountain  she  made  herself  a  wig 
of  it,  and  taking  a  vine  made  of  it  a  shoulder  cord  to  tuck  up 
her  sleeves.  Then  lighting  a  bed  of  fire,  she  turned  a  cask 
bottom  up  and  stamping  on  top  of  it  became  possessed 
f  kftuiihjnknrl  suj.     Thereupon  the  Heavenly  Shining  Great 
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August  Goddess,  hearing  the  sound,  cried  out  ;**  what  i» 
now  immaterial,  since,  her  curiosity  once  lured  out,  she  soon 
followed  herself. 

The  next  mention  of  divine  possession  occurs  in  the 
Nihonshoki.     It  is  recorded  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Sujin,    a  most   unlucky  monarch   with   whom   every  thing- 
went     wrong.        Of    course    he    attributed    this    to    the 
gods     and     determined     finally     to     question    them    on 
the    subject.      So    he    went  into    a    certain    plain    and 
collecting     the     eight     hundred     myriad    deities,     asked 
to    have    his   fortune   told.     And     *^  At  this  time   a   god 
descended     upon     the     princess    Yamato-totohi-momoso- 
hime-no-mikoto    and  said    I  kinmujaharite  itvalni):      *  Why 
is   the   Emperor   troubled   in    spirit   because  the    country 
is  vexed  and  there  is  no  law  in  the  land  !     If  he  diligently 
worship  me  and  follow  my  commandments  the  land  shall  rest 
in  peace.'     The  the  Emperor  inquired  and  said  :     *  What 
god  is  it  that  instructs  me  thus  ?'    And  the  god  answered  : 
*  I  am  the  god  that  dwelleth  within  the  boimdaries  of  this 
land,    the   land  of  Yamato,  and  my  name  is  Omono-nushi 
no-kami.'     Then  receiving  reverently  the  instructions  ()f  the 
god   the  Emperor  worshipped  diligently  according  to  their 
commandment." 

A  little  after  this  in  the  next  reign,  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Suinin,  we  are  told,  also  in  the  Nihonshoki,  of  an 
image  that  was  suddenly  possessed  by  the  god  whose  image 
it  was. 

**  In  the  third  month,  in  the  second  year  of  the  boar^ 
on  the  iirst  day,  being  the  day  of  the  monkey,  the  Emperor 
taking  im  image  of  the  Heavenly  Shining  Great  August 
Goddess  from  the  princess  Toyosuki-hime-no-mikoto  gave 
it  to  the  princess  Yamato  hime-no-niikoto  and  charged  her, 
saying  :  '  Search  iiie  out  a  place  where  I  may  set  up  this 
image.'  So  the  princess  took  the  image  and  went  with  it 
to  Totanosasahata.  And  from  thence  returning  she  went 
round  by  the  land  of  Omi,  and  tlience   turning  eastward 
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she  went  by  way  of  the  land  of  Mino  till  she  came  to  the 
country  of  Ise.  Then  the  Heavenly  Shining  Great  August 
Goddess  spake  and  instructed  the  princess  Yamato-hime-no- 
mikoto  saying  :  *  This  land  of  Ise,  this  land  of  heavenly 
breezes,  this  land  of  ever  curling  waves,  this  sea-fringed 
shore,  is  a  delectable  land.  In  this  land  will  I  dwell.*  So, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  goddess,  was  a  shrine  built 
to  her  there  in  the  land  of  Ise."  Such  was  the  founding 
of  the  famous  shrines  of  Ise. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  pos- 
sessions mentioned  in  either  of  these  books  are  the 
possessions  of  the  Empress  Jingo  recorded  more  or  less 
in  both. 

The  Empress  Jingd  was  a  good  deal  of  a  man.  She 
was  a  great  deal  more  of  a  man  than  her  husband,  though 
she  was  only  his  second  wife.  For  she  was  empress- 
consort  simply,  at  first,  until  she  succeeded  her  husband, 
who  died  from  want  of  faith,  as  will  appear  later.  Masculine 
in  character  she  was  most  feminine  in  looks.  The 
Nihonshoki  speaks  of  her  as  exceedingly  pretty  and  her 
father's  pet ;  which  latter  fact  proves  to  my  mind  that  she 
was  a  women  of  will,  for  I  have  observed  that  fathers  are 
usually  proud  of  daughters  of  decision.  She  it  was  who 
conquered  Korea,  in  the  histories  as  least,  and  did  many 
other  manly  acts,  besides  giving  birth  to  the  Emperor 
Ojin,  afterwards  canonised  as  Hcichiman,  the  God  of 
War. 

Apparently  she  was  prone  to  being  possessed  and 
ended  by  being  quite  intimate  with  deity.  Her  clironicle 
is  a  curious  patchwork,  pieced  out,  however,  fairly  complete 
between  the  Kojiki  and  the  Nihonshoki.  The  Nihonshoki 
does  some  Almanack  de  Gotha  work,  and  after  a  few  rather 
dry  domesticities,  simply  kills  her  husband,  without 
offering  us  any  excuse  for  the  deed  except  the  apparent 
unimportance  of  his  life.  The  Kojiki  however  con- 
descends to  tell  us  how  it  came  about. 
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**  Prior  to  this  (referring  to  a  digression  about  a  certain 
posthumous  name  of  her  son)  the  Empress  was  divinely 
possessed  {kami ypri'tamaeiiki,  lit.  got-god-approached).    At 
the  time  when  the  Emperor,  dwelling  in  the  Oak  Temple 
in  Kyushu,   was   about   to  make  war  upon   the   land   of 
Eumaso,  the  Emperor  played  upon  the  august  harp  and 
Take-no-uchi-no-sukune  went  into  the  place  of  inquiring  of 
the  god    {saniwoj  lit.    sand-court)  and  inquired  of  them. 
Then  the  Empress    being   divinely    possessed   (kangakari 
shite)  informed  and  instructed  him,  saying  :     *  To  the  west 
lieth  a  land  full  of  all  manner  of  precious  things  from  gold 
and  silver  upwards  etc.,  etc.*  *'    This  glowing  description,  of 
which  it  were  needless  here  to  quote  more,  referred  of  all 
places  in  the  world  to— Korea.     It  is  perhaps  not  matter 
for  wonder  that  the  Emperor  proved  sceptical  on  the  sub- 
ject and  made  light  of  of  the   divine   information  ;    upon 
which  he  was  promptly  killed  by  the  gods  for  contempt 
of  court.     After  which  the  Nihonshoki  resumes  the  narra- 
tive and  tells  us  that  the  Empress,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a   pious  person,  was  much  grieved   at  the   Emperor's  so 
sudden  taking  off  for  doubting  the  divine  word,  and  resolved, 
woman-like,  to  know  the  uttermost  of  the  matter,  a  resolve 
she  carried  out  as  follows.      **  Choosing  a  lucky  day  she 
went  into  the  purification  shrine  and  became  possessed  (kan- 
nnshi  to  naritamo).  And  the  way  of  it  was  this.  Giving  orders 
to  Take-no-uchi-no-sukune,  she  caused  him  to  play  upon 
the  august  harp,  and  calling  Nakatomi-no-ikatsu,  the  August 
Attendant,  she  made  him  the  inquirer  of  the  god  (saniiva  to 
sh).     Whereupon  he  placed  a  thousand  cloths,  rich  cloths, 
upon  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  harp  and  praying,  said :  *  The 
god  that  spake  on  a  former  day  to  the  Emperor  instructing 
him ;  what  god  was  it?    I  would  fain  know  his  name.*    When 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  had  passed  the  god  answered 
saying  :"  first  what  his  abode  was  and  then  what  was  his 
name,    and  then    in  reply  to    further  questionings  of  the 
saniiva,  Nakatomi,  gave  information  for  conquering  Korea, 
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which  was  his  object  from  the  beginning.  The  Empress,, 
being  duly  devout,  influenced  perhaps  slightly  by  the  glitter 
of  prospective  jewels,  acted  on  the  information  and  with 
complete  success. 

Here  then,  we  have  accounts  of  possessions  long  pre- 
Buddhist;  their  very  accounts  being  practically  pre-Bud- 
dhist  themselves.  For  the  Kojiki  and  the  Nihonshoki  were 
written  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Buddhism  came  to  Japan,  far  too  short  a  time  for  it  to 
have  draped  old  legends  with  its  own  detail.  Besides  there 
is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  ever  tried  to  do  so.  The 
accounts  read  as  realistically  Shinto  as  one  could  have. 
What  is  more,  they  read,  barring  a  few  archaicisms,  as  if 
recorded  of  to-day.  In  skeleton  the  modern  procedure  is 
all  there.  In  these  old  Shinto  biblical  narratives  you  see 
the  same  features  that  you  mark  in  the  Ryobu-Shinto 
trances  now.  The  couservatism  is  quite  far -orientally  com- 
plete ;  which  is  another  proof  not  only  that  the  thing  is 
Shinto  but  that  the  Buddhists  brought  with  them  from 
China  nothing  akin  to  it.  For  we  may  be  sure  the  gods 
would  not  have  been  behind  their  people  in  the  great 
national  characteristic  of  imitation,  and  had  there  been 
any  foreigners  to  copy  they  would  assuredly  have  copied 
them,  and  not  have  stayed  starchedly  Shinto  to  the  present 
day. 

The  verbal  evidence  of  the  records  is  interesting. 
The  words  are  all  pure  Japanese.  Many  of  them  are  yet 
comprehensible,  beiug  a  sort  of  grandfathers  to  the  modern 
terms.  Kam'njakaH^  of  which  kamxujakari  and  kangakari 
are  euphonic  forms,  means  god-fixed-on.  An  intransitive 
verb,  it  shows  the  spontaneity  of  the  act.  This  spontaneity 
of  deity  is  further  dwelt  on  by  tradition.  In  those  good  old 
days  the  gods  descended,  it  is  piously  taught,  of  their  own 
initiative  and  not  as  now  because  importuned  of  man. 
Such  seems  a  true  mirror  of  the  fact.  For  at  first  the 
act  must  have  been  fortuitive  and  sporadic.     It  could  only 
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have  been  later  that  men  learnt  to  lassoo  deity  at 
will.  The  modern  term  kanii-oroshtf  causing  the 
god  to  descend,  marks  a  subsequent  business  stage  in 
the  practise.  Indeed  this  domestication  of  deity,  this 
taming  of  once  wild  trances,  is  not  the  least  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  far-eastern  branch  of  the  subject.  Among 
every  people  divine  trances  have  taken  place,  but  to 
make  of  the  accidental  and  fortuitous  the  certain  and 
the  ref^ular,  to  develop  the  casual  into  a  systematic  cult, 
is  Japanese. 

The  word  kami  which  appears  both  in  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  expression  is  suggestive.  For  kami  refers 
exclusively  to  Shinto  gods ;  Buddhist  gods  being  always 
called  /intake,  Kami  means  **  top  "  or  **  above,"  and  there- 
fore the  supreme  beings.  It  is  the  same  kami  that 
means  in  every  day  use  "  above**  as  opposed  to  **  below**  ; 
the  kami  J  the  hair  of  the  head,  because  the  "  top*'  hair, 
and  the  kami  that  ahnost  sarcastically  appears  in  o  k^mi 
san,  your  wife,  lit.  Mrs.  Upper,  when  addressing  the 
middle  classes.  Even  its  Sinico-Japanese  equivalent  shin 
shows  the  same  significance.  For  it  never  referred  in  China 
to  the  Buddhist  gods.  The  two  characters  of  which  its  one 
is  composed  mean  **  declare,"  **  say,**  whereas  the  character 
for  hotoke,  a  Buddhist  god,  means  simply  **  not  man**. 
Whether  trance-revelation  lies  hidden  in  this  is  another 
matter. 

Another  word  in  the  bibles  is  interesting — the  word 
saniiva.  The  characters  with  which  it  is  written  mean 
**  sand  court.**  What  that  means  has  non-plussed  the 
commentators,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us.  It  has  not 
failed  the  priests.  They  explain  it  satisfactorily,  if  perhaps 
ex-post-factorily    as    the    god- interviewer,     what    is    now 

• 

commonly  called  the  maeza.  The  explanation  of  the 
priests  is  at  least  explicable.  For  **  sand  court'*  has  the 
same  impersonal  designation  about  it,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  place  in  lieu  of  the  person  which  is  curiously 
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conspicuous  in  waeza,  the  "  seat- in- front".  That  it  appears 
to  make  nonsense  in  personal  English  does  not  imply 
that  it  makes  nonsense  in  impersonal  Japanese. 

I  will  now  give  from  the  Nihonshoki  two  or  three 
accounts  of  Kugadachi  or  the  Ordeal  by  Boiling  Water, 
which  will  show  that  the  miracles  are  as  old  as  the  in- 
carnations and  as  purely  Shinto.  The  first  of  these 
ordeals  was  undergone  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ojin, 
son  to  the  Empress  Jingo. 

"In  the  ninth  year  (of  his  reign),  in  the  spring, 
in  the  fourth  month,  the  Emperor  sent  Take-no-uchi-no- 
sukune  to  Kyushu  to  take  account  of  the  people.  Now 
at  that  time  Umashi-uchi-no-sukune,  the  younger  brother 
of  Take-no-uchi-no-sukune,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  his 
brother,  laid  charge  against  him  before  the  Emperor, 
saying :  *  It  has  come  to  our  ears,  0  Emperor,  that  Take- 
no-uchi-no-sukune  is  desirous  of  possessing  Japan  and 
secretly  goeth  about  to  stir  up  the  people  of  Kyushu 
against  the  Emperor.  Then  when  he  shall  have  estranged 
the  land  of  Kyushu  and  called  in  the  Three  States  (Korea) 
he  purposeth  to  seize  upon  Japan.'  Hearing  these  words, 
the  Emperor  sent  a  messenger  to  Take-no-uchi-no-sukune 
to  put  him  to  death.  Then  Take-no-uchi-no-sukune  made 
answer  to  the  messenger  saying :  *  I  am  not  double-minded, 
but  true  to  the  Emperor  whom  I  serve.  What  is  then 
the  crime  of  which  I  am  accused  ?  And  if  guiltless  why 
should  I  suffer  death  ?' 

"Now  there  was  living  in  Iki  a  certain  man  named 
Atae-no-maneko.  This  man  greatly  resembled  Take-no- 
uchi-no-sukune.  And  being  troubled  in  spirit  that  Take-no- 
uchi-no-sukune  should  be  put  to  death  without  just  cause  he 
said  unto  him  :  *  All  Japan  knowth  thee  to  be  a  true  man 
and  a  faithful  one  to  our  Lord  the  Emperor.  Now,  therefore, 
fleeing  hence  secretly,  get  thee  to  the  Emperor  and  justify 
thyself  before  him.  And  furthermore  men  say  that  I 
greatly  resemble  thee.     So,  therefore,  in  place  of  thee,  will 
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I  die  and  thus  show  all  meu  that  thy  heart  is  pare 
before  our  Lord.*  Whereupon  he  slew  himself  with  hi» 
sword. 

^*  Then  Take-no-uchi-no-sukuiie  was  sad  at  heart  and 
secretly  leaving  Kyushu,  took  ship  and  came  round  by  the 
southern  ocean  to  the  port  of  Kii  and  landed  there.     And 
from  thence  he  came  after  much  trouble  to  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  and  told  the   Emperor  concerning   his  innocence.. 
Then   the  Emperor,  perceiving  some  evil   thing  had  been 
done,  called  both  Take-no-uchi.no-sukune  and  Umashi-uchi- 
uo-sukune  before  him.     Whereupon  each  told  his  own  story 
and  there  was  no  way  to  tell  the  true  from  the  false.     Then 
the  Emperor  commanded  that  prayer  should  be  offered  to 
the  Heavenly  gods  and  to  the  earthly  gods  and  an  ordeal  by 
boiling  water  made  [kinjadachl  seshiwu).     Whereupon  Take- 
no-uchi-no-sukune  and  Umashi-uchi-no-sukune  went  together 
to  the   banks  of  the  river   Shiki  and  performed  the  ordeal 
(kiujadachi  su ) ;  and  Take-no-uchi-uo-sukune  was  justified  by 
the  gods.     Then  Take-no-uchi-no-siikime,  taking  his  sword, 
struck  down   Umashi-uchi-uo-sukuue  and  would  have  slain 
him,   but  the   Emperor  commanded  that  he  should  be  par- 
doned and  handed  over  to  the  Arae  family  iu  Kii.*' 

The  next  example  occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Inkyo  :  "In  the  fourth  year,  in  the  autumn,  in  the  ninth 
month,  being  the  year  of  the  snake,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  being  the  day  of  the  bull,  the  Emperor  gave  instruc- 
tions and  commanded,  saying :  '  hi  ancient  times  the 
people  were  ruled  in  peace  and  family  names  were  never 
confused;  but  now  in  this,  the  fourtli  year  since  we  came  to 
the  throne,  do  the  lower  and  the  higher  among  tlie  people 
contend  with  (me  another  and  the  people  are  not  at  peace, 
either  peradventure  making  mistake,  they  liave  lost  their 
proper  names  or  intentionally  taking  names  above  their 
station  they  have  appropriated  them  and  there  is  no  law  in 
the  land.  Now  peradventure  it  is  we  who  are  lacking 
iu    wisdom.    How  then    may    we    correct    our   mistake? 
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Do  you,  attendants,  taking  counsel  together,  advise  us  in 
the  matter.'     Then  the  attendants  with  one  voice  answered  : 

*  0  Emperor  1  if  pointing  out  the  mistakes  and  correcting 
the  wrong,  the  Emperor  settles  the  family  names,  we, 
risking  death,  will  tell  to  the  Emperor  the  truth.'  So  in 
the  year  of  the  monkey  the  Emperor  gave  instructions, 
saying  :  *  Lords,  High  Dignitaries  and  other  officers  down 
to   the   governors,  together  have   made  answer  and  said : 

*  Verily  the  generations  of  the  Emperor  and  the  generations 
of  his  people  are  both  likewise  descended  from  heaven.  Yet 
since  the  days  when  the  three  bodies  (heaven,  earth  and 
humanity)  were  one,  many  years  have  passed  and  from  one 
name  many  descendants  have  spread  abroad  and  taken  many 
family  names,  and  now  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  true  from 
the  false.  Therefore  let  all  the  people  bathe  and  purify 
themselves  and  let  each  take  oath  before  the  gods  to  per- 
form the  ordeal  by  boiling  water  {hiujadachi  seijo),''  So  the 
priest  gave  orders,  saying  :  *  At  the  end  of  the  hill  called 
the  Amakashi  hill  let  an  iron  pot  (Jnigae)  be  placed  and 
let  all  tlie  people  be  collected  and  gathered  together  there. 
Then  shall  those  that  speak  the  truth  go  through  it 
unharmed  ;  but  those  that  speak  lies  shall  surely  suffer.' 

"  Thereupon  all  the  people,  tying  up  their  clothes  by 
shoulder  cords  and  going  to  the  iron  pot,  performed  the 
ordeal  by  boiling  water  (kiufadachi  sn ),  And  those  that 
spake  the  truth  were  by  virtue  of  that  unharmed  ;  but  those 
that  spake  lies  were  all  hurt.  Therefore  did  the  rest  of  the 
liars  greatly  fear  and  run  away  before  ever  they  came  to 
the  hill.  And  from  that  time  family  names  spontaneously 
settled  themselves  and  there  were  no  more  liars."  A  result 
which  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  present  almost  painful 
veracity  of  the  Japanese  people. 

A  summary  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  cult  shall 
bring  this  paper  to  a  close.  At  the  dawn  of  history  then 
we  find  the  thing  ah-eady  a  part  of  the  nation's  mythologic 
past ;  and  of  the  very   far  past   too.     Almost  as  soon  as  the 
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gods  were,  they  began  to  visit  one  another  in  this  spiritual 
way.  They  possessed  each  other  first  and  then  when  they 
left  the  earth  to  their  earthly  descendents  they  kept  on 
possessing  them.  Then  Buddhism  was  brought  into  Japan, 
.and  eventually  through  Shinto  made  the  acquaintance  of 
these  gad-about  gods  and  so  pleasurably  that  it  proceeded 
"to  call  upon  them  itself.  Three  Buddhist  sects  were  thus 
introduced  to  the  divine  society ;  the  Shingon,  the 
Tendai,  and  subsequently  the  Nicheren,  sects.  The  father  of 
the  Shingon  sect  in  Japan,  Kobo  Daishi,  or  Kukai  as  lie  was 
known  while  he  existed,  was  taught  it,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Emperor  Sanga ;  and  the  father  of  the  Tendai  sect  there, 
Denkyo  Daishi  by  Kamono-agata-nushi-ushi-maru.  But 
the  most  numerous  and  earnest  practicers  of  the  art  were  a 
sect  of  Shinto  formed  out  of  pure  Shinto  and  the  Shingon 
sect  of  Buddhists,  our  Ryobu  Shinto  so  often  mentioned. 
Meanwhile  pure  ShintC  fell  upon  evil  days.  The  middle 
ages  were  its  dark  ages.  It,  and  the  purer  forms  of  occult 
practices  with  it,  were  alike  occulted  by  the  dazzling 
Buddhistic  ritual.  And  so  it  continued  till  prosperous 
times  turned  antiquary  attention  to  old  records,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this. 
These  are  the  commentators.  Scientifically  their  work  is 
not  without  unintentional  humor ;  but  practically  their 
eflfect  was  immense.  For  to  them  is  due  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  the  emergence  of  Shint6 
from  its  long  eclipse.  From  a  Shinto  point  of  view  the 
Meiji  era,  Enlightened  Peace,  is  well  named.  For  with 
its  new  lease  of  life  Shinto  entered  again  upon  its 
own  possessions,  not  least  ot  which  is  the  possession  of  the 
possession  cult.  ^ 
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[Read  yovemhpy  8th,  1893.] 
In  China,  the  offices  of  King  and  High-priest  have 
never  been  disjoined,  as  they  have  long  been  amongst 
Aryan  peoples  ;  and  the  religious  duties  of  the  Emperor  are 
still  regarded  as  a  most  important  part  of  his  functions. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that,  perhaps  as  an 
inheritance  from  the  rain-makers,  sorcerers  or  medicine- 
men of  remote  antiquity,  there  has  always  been  claimed 
for  him  a  supernatural  influence  over  the  operations 
of  Nature.  If  the  sovereign  is  a  wise  and  good 
man  who  discharges  all  his  functions  faithfully,  not 
only  will  the  country  be  well  governed,  but  it  will 
be  free  from  such  natural  calamities  as  drought,  famine, 
pestilence  and  earthquake,  which  are  regarded  as  directly 
owing  to  his  short-comings.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  in 
the  Li-Ici,   a  work  compiled  in  the  second  century  of  our 

era  from  much  older  materials,  that — 

If  in  the  second  month  of  summer,  the  governmental  pro- 
ceedings of  winter  were  observed,  hail  and  cold  would  injure  the 
grain ;  the  roads  would  not  be  passable ;  and  violent  assaults 
of  war  would  come.  If  the  proceedings  proper  to  spring  were 
observed,  the  grains  would  be  late  in  ripening ;  all  kinds  of 
locusts  would  continually  be  appearing ;  and  there  would  be 
famine  in  the  states.  If  those  proper  to  autumn  were  observed, 
herbs  and  plants  would  drop  their  leaves ;  fruits  would  ripen 
prematurely  ;  and  the  people  would  be  consumed  by  pestilence.^ 

And  similar  quotations  might  be  greatly  multiplied. 

When  the  Chinese  began  to  speculate  on  the  nature 
of  things,  they  naturally  endeavored  to  assign  the 
Emperor  a  place  in  their  rudimentary  system  of  philosophy 

1  Legge's  Liki,  Vol.  I.  p.  276. 
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which  should  be  iu  accordance  with  these  ideas.  It  is 
not  at  all  by  way  of  mere  rhetorical  flourish  that  he  is 
likened  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,'  or  said  to  form  a  triad 
with  Heaven  and  Earth,'  but  because  he  is  regarded  as 
holdiug  a  similar  position  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  He 
too  is  an  embodiment  of  the  two  great  primordial  principles 
the  yin  and  the  yang,  in  the  mutual  operation  of  which 
this  Cosmos  has  its  origin,  and  he  represents  more 
especially  the  yang,  i.  e,  the  male,  bright,  active,  positive 
power,  as  opposed  to  the  t/iw,  which  is  regarded  as 
female,  dark,  passive  and  negative.  The  Sun  is  the  chief 
visible  manifestation   of  the   yanyy  as  the  moon  is  of  the 

yin.     A  Chinese  modern  writer,  quoted  by  Mayers,  says — 

As  the  Sun  directs  and  symbolizes  the  sovereign  ruler,  so  the 
Moon  is  an  emblem  and  director  of  his  consorts  and  ministers.  The 
Emperor  is  said  to  '  call  the  Sun  his  elder  brother  and  the  moon  his 
sister.'* 

His  ordinary  title,  *  Son  of  Heaven,'  is  obviously  the 
outgrowth  of  similar  ideas. 

The  use  in  China  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  banners  as 
emblems  of  sovereignty  dates  from  a  very  remote  period. 
*  The  Hsia  dynasty  '  (B.  C.  2206-1766 )  says  a  Chinese 
work,*  *  exalted  brightness  (glory)  by  the  sun  and  moon ; 
the  Shang  dynasty  (B.  C.  1766-1122)  by  the  Tiger  exalted 
military  prestige  ;  the  Chow  dynasty  (B.  C.  1122-255)  by 
the  Dragon  exalted  learning,'  and  the  Chow  Li,  a  more 
imexceptionable  authority,  mentions  the  Grand  Standard  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  which  was  carried  before  the  Emperor.' 

The  exact  date  at  which  this  practice  was  adopted  in 
Japan  is  unknown.  We  find,  however,  that  as  early  as  A.D. 
700  the  sun  and  mo(m  were  depicted  on  the  banners  displayed 
before  the  Imperial  Palace  on  State  occasions.  The  Wukan 
Sayimi  Z)cmj/<',^  probably  quoting  from  the  S/wIni  Xihojiipf  says : 

•^  Legge's  Li'ki,  Vol.  I.  p.  409.      »  Legge's  Li-ki,  Vol.  II.  p.  256. 
*  Mayer's  Chinese  Reader's  Manual,  p.  288.      *  The  p]  ,%  \^. 
«  Vide  Chow  Li,   Blot's  translation,  Books  XXVII  and  XXIX,. 
also  Schlegel's  Uranographie  Chinoise,  p.  384.     "^  Vol.  XX.  p.  3. 
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The  Emperor  Momma,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of 
the  first  year  of  Taihd  (A.D.  700)  held  a  Court  in  the  Taikyoku 
Hall,  when  at  the  front  gate  there  was  set  up  a  flag  with  the  figure 
of  a  crow,  on  the  left,  flags  with  images  of  the  sun,  of  the  Azure 
dragon,  and  of  the  red  bird,  and  on  the  right,  flags  with  images 
of  the  moon,  of  the  Dark  Warrior  and  of  the  White  Tiger.  The 
Envoys  of  barbarous  countries  formed  lines  to  right  and  left.* 

It  is  clear  from  the  following  passage  of  the 
Li'ki^  that  there  was  here  a  direct  imitation  of  Chinese 
models  : — 

On  the  march  the  banner  with  the'  Bed  Bird  should  be  in 
front ;  that  with  the  Dark  Warrior  behind ;  that  with  the  Azure 
Dragon  on  the  left ;  and  that  with  the  White  Tiger  on  the  Bight ; 
that  with  the  Pointer  of  the  Northern  Bushel  (Charles's  Wain) 
should  be  reared  aloft  (in  the  centre  of  the  host)  all  to  excite 
and  direct  the  fury  of  the  troops. 

Note  by  Dr.  Legge.— The  Bed  Bird  was  the  name  of  the  seven 
constellations  of  the  southern  quarter  of  the  Zodiac:  the  Dark 
Warrior  embraced  those  of  the  northern,  the  Azure  Dragon  those 
of  the  Eastern,  and  the  Tiger  those  of  the  Western.^o 

The  choice  and  arrangement  of  these  astronomical 
emblems  are  connected  with  one  of  those  wide-spread 
superstitions  regarding  the  northern  region  of  the  heavens, 
concerning  which  much  curious  information  has  been 
brought  together  by  Mr.  John  O'Neill  in  his  remarkable 
work,  *The  Right  of  the  Gods.'"  Here  all  that  need  be  said 
is  that  in  the  Far  East,  the  North  is  the  sacred  quarter. 
The  Sovereign  stands  in  the  2\():th  on  all  state  occasions. 
His  palace  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  faces 
the  South.  The  dead  are  laid  out  with  their  heads  to  the 
north,    and   the  living    carelully    avoid    this    position   for 


« ■ 


8  A  similar  description  is  given  in  the  Yengi-nhiki  (901-922). 
It  has  been  translated  at  length  in  Dr.  Florenz's  Nihongi,  pt.  iii., 
p.  12.     »Legge'8  Li-ki,  Vol.  I.  pp.  91-92. 

^^  See  the  accompanying  drawings,  Figs.  1  to  5,  taken  from  the 
Ju  M  jiS  lit  or  illustrations  of  the  five  classics,  a  work  compiled  by 
a  Japanese  writer  from  Chinese  sources.  Schlegel  describes  these 
figures  somewhat  differently.  Vide  his  Uranographie  Chinoise,  p.  384. 

"  London,  ^uaritch,  1893. 
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sleep.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  Pointer  of  the  Northern 
Bushel  should  have  heen  omitted  in  the  above  mentioned 
descriptions  of  the  ceremonial  banners  in  Japan. 

In  China,  in  modem  times,  Benetnash  (the  Pointer  of 
the  Northern  Bushelt,  is  figured  on  a  governor's  flag,  which 
is  accordingly  caUed  by  the  name  of  this  star.^ 

It  win  W  observed  that  the  Dark  Warrior  is  represent- 
ed (Fig.  2)  by  a  tortoise,  which  is  an  older  name  for  that 
section  of  the  Zodiac.  The  modem  Shintd  ceremonial'* 
has  adopted  the  four  flags  indicating  the  four  quarters, 
under  the  naiuo  of  the  Shijin  no  kata  or  Shijin  no  AoA-o,  i.  c. 
the  flags  or  spears  of  the  four  Kami,  gi\'ing  however  imfy 
one  animal  on  each. 

The  name  of  the  Audience  Hall  mentioned  in  the  above 
extract  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ideas  which  underlie 
the  choice  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  emblems  of  sovereignty. 
It  is  the  Hall  o(  Toi-Kyvkn  (Chinese  Tai-ki),  i.  c.  the 
primordial  principle  from  which,  acconling  to  some  Chinese 
philosi>phers.  the  1  in  and  Ytwg  are  evolvttl.  and  the  symbol 
of  which  may  l>e  seen  associated  with  this  in  Fig.  16. 

How  conies  it  that  the  cn>w  takes  the  leading  position 
in  such  illnstrious  astn>nomical  company  ?  Obviously, 
this  bird  is  no  donixen  of  an  earthlv  roi>kerv.  It  can  be 
no  other  than  the  tuni-trH  ft  JC^  or  Sun>crow,  also  called 
the  Golden  Crow  of  Chinese  mytholi^-,  a  bird  of  a  red 
colour  with  three  legs,  which  is  suppi^setl  to  have  its 
al^ode  in  the  Sun.  The  Crow-banner  and  the  Sun-banncr 
are  therofori*  more  variants  of  one  another.  The  Sun 
is  fret|nontly  dopict*\l  with  a  Crow  on  his  surface,  just 
as  the  MiH>n  has  a  bare,'*  the  latter  Iving  usually  represent* 
vd  as  pounding  in  a  mortar,  under  a  mythical  cassia  tree, 
drugs  for  \\w  manufaoturo  of  the  elixir  of  life.  Examples 
of  this  iv.av   Iv  sihu   in  Fins.  0  and  7.  which  are  taken 


^■*  Vide  Shinto  Mu^iuoku  njijir.f^ho.  Vol.  II.  p.  11. 
•*  Sc-c  N!ny<T5  Chinos*  K<.*oer'>  Mannal.  p.  31S. 
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from  the  Sansaidzuye^  Vol.  I.  pp.  6  and  8,  and  in  Figs- 
8  and  9,  which  are  copied  from  an  illustration  of  Ut6,  a 
novel  by  Kiyoden,  representing  an  Imperial  reception  in 
the  10th  century. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat  far-fetched  to* 
identify  this  crow  with  the  Yatagarasu  of  the  Jimmu 
Tenno  legend,  which  is  related  in  the  Nihongi  ^*  as 
follows  : — 

The  Emperor  then  endeavoured  to  advance  into  the  interior- 
of  the  country,  but  the  mountains  were  so  precipitous  that  there 
was  no  road  by  which  he  could  travel,  and  the  troops  wandered 
about  not  knowing  whither  to  direct  their  march.  Then  Ama-terasu' 
no  Oho-kami  (the  Sun-goddess)  instructed  the  Emperor  in  a  dream 
of  the  night,  saying  : — '  I  will  now  send  thee  the  Yutagarani,  Make 
it  thy  guide  through  the  land.'  Upon  this  the  Yatagarasu  actually 
made  its  appearance,  having  come  flying  down  from  the  sky.  The 
Emperor  said,  '  The  ccming  of  this  crow  is  of  course  in  accordance- 
with  our  lucky  dream.  How  grand !  how  splendid !  Our  Imperial 
Ancestor  Ama-terasu  no  Oho-kami  wishes  therewith  to  assist  Us 
in  accomplishing  our  undertaking.' 

Heaps  of  erudite  rubbish  have  been  accumulated  over 
this  bird  by  Motoori  Norinaga  and  other  Shintoists  whose 
prejudices  would  not  allow  them  to  see  anything  Chinese  in 
the  history  of  Jimmu  Tenno.  We,  however,  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  following  the  Wannoaho,^^  which,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Shihi^  ancient  commentaries  on  the  Nihonyi,, 
says  simply  that  the  Yanijivn  or  Sun-crow  is  the 
Yatayarmu, 

If  we  accept  this  identification,  the  meaning  of  the 
epithet  yuta,  which  has  puzzled  the  commentators, 
becomes  clear  to  us.  Yata  is  literally  *  eight  hands,*  or 
as  the  same  word  ya  or  yuUu  means  both  *  eight '  and 
*  many,'     in    ancient    Japanese     *  many    hands.*        Yata- 

15  Vol.  III.  p.  11.  Shukai  edition.  See  also  Chamberlain's 
Kojiki,  p.  136. 

1^' A  Chinese- Japanese  Vocabulary  of  the  10th  century.  The 
definition  of  Yang  uu  by  Yutagorasu  occurs  in  the  first  page  of 
the  first  volume. 
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garasu  is  therefore  the  *  mauy-handed  crow,'  which  is 
quite  sufficiently  correct  for  a  popular  description  of 
the  sun- crow  with  its  three  claws.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  came  flying  down  from  heaven  as 
a  present  from  the  Sun-goddess,  and  that  it  was 
associated  with  the  Emperor,  it  is  tolerably  evident 
that  the  story  of  Jimmu  Tenno's  Yata-garasu  had  its 
origin  in  the  sun-crow  banner  above  mentioned.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  date  (A.D.  700,  or  only  12  years 
before  the  compilation  of  the  Kojiki  and  20  before  that 
of  the  Nihongi)  on  which  such  a  flag  is  first  spoken  of 
scarcely  allows  time  for  the  formation  of  this  legend. 
But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  these  banners 
were  in  use  from  a  much  earlier  period.  In  602  we 
read  ^^  of  painted  banners  being  made  by  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne  with  the  permission  of  the  Empress,  and  the 
Sei-shi-roku  ^®  has  the  following  passage,  which  I  translate 
at  length,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  important  subject 
of  the  first  introduction  of  the  art  of  painling  into  Japan  : 

O  oka  no  Imiki.  This  family  is  sprung  from  a  descendant  of 
the  Wei  Emperor  Wen  Ti,  named  An  Kikong  (^  'It  ^J>)y  who  came 
and  settled  in  Japan  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yiiriaku  (457-479) 
with  a  party  of  four  persons.  His  son  Ri6,  also  called  Shinki,  was 
a  good  painter.  The  Emperor  Wohatsuse  Waka-sasagi  (499-506) 
admired  bis  talent  and  granted  him  the  title  of  Obito.  A  descendant 
in  the  fifth  generation  named  fh  9^^  Mz"^  ^^^  ^^^^  *  skilful 
painter  and  was  granted  the  surname  of  Yamato  Ycshi  (Japan 
Painter)   m  the  reign  of  Tenchi  TennO  (662-671).     The  Empress 

A 

Shdtoku  in  769  granted  them  anew  the  title  of  Ooka  no  Imiki  from 
their  place  of  residence.  Hata  bumi  no  Miyakko^  same  (descent)  as 
the  last. 

The  above  passage  occurs  at  p.  110.  The  Tsfishcj  commentary 
on  the  Nihongi  (from  which  Dr.  Florenz  has  made  his  translation) 
makes  a  mess  of  this  quotation. 

Hata  bumi  no  Miyakko  means   *  Chief  of  the  Banner- 
painters  '    (or   perhaps  *  Count   Banner-painter '),    showing 

17  Nihongi,  Shuktii  Edition,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  9. 

1^  A  sort  of  i)eerage  of  Japan,  compiled  A.  D.  815. 
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that  one  of  the  duties  of  this  family  of  artists  of  Chinese 
extraction  was  to  paint  the  flags  used  for  state  purposes. 
It  has  heen  already  shown  that  the  designs  on  these  flags, 
the  sun-crow  among  the  rest,  were  of  Chinese  origin,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonahle  to  suppose  that  they  were  introduced  by 
these  artists  when  they  came  over  to  Japan  in  Yuriaku's 
reign.  This  would  give  the  sun- crow  banner  a  very 
considerable  antiquity. 

A  Japanese  family  claimed  descent  from  the  Yata- 
garasu,  though  by  what  intermediate  stages  of  development 
is  not  explained.  Mr.  Takahasbi  GorO  in  his  dictionary 
informs  us  that  Yatagarasu  was  the  name  of  one  of  Jimmu 
Tenno's  generals,  aud  Elaproth  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
<  corbeau  k  huit  pattes  designe  la  boussole  dont  Zinmou 
s'est  servi  pour  se  guider  dans  son  expedition.' 

The  crow,  however,  does  not  always  appear  on 
the  sun-banner,  and  I  have  not  met  with  any  example 
of  it  in  recent  times.  It  does  not  figure  on  the  flags 
shown  at  p.  8,  Vol.  XX.,  of  the  Wakan  sanzai  dzukai, 
which  are  described  as  the  Mikado  no  hata,  or  Im- 
perial ensigns.^*  The  sun  and  moon  are  here  quite  plain, 
and,  although  alike  in  the  drawings,  were  distinguished 
by  the  former  being  in  gold  and  the  latter  in  silver. 
Nor  is  the  crow  mentioned  by  the  lato  Mr.  McClatchie 
in  his  paper  on  Heraldry,  read  before  this  Society  in 
1877,  in  which  several  instances  are  cited  of  the  Hi  no 
Maru  or  sun-circle  being  represented  on  flags  from  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Takakura  (1169-1180)  downwards. 

In  1859,  when  Japan  was  opened  to  foreign  commerce, 
the  need  of  a  national,  as  distinguished  from  an  imperial 
flag,  became  felt,  and  the  Hinomaru,  as  a  red  ball  on 
a  white  ground,*°  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  while 
a  representation  of  the  Kikii  or  Chrysanthemum,^  was 
adopted  as  the  badge  figured  on  the  standard  borne  before 
the    Mikado    when    he    appears  in  public.     I  am  inclined 

19  See  Figs.  10  and  11.        »  Fig.  12.        «i  Fig.  13. 
Vol.  xzii.— S 
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to  believe,  witb  a  Japanese  authority  referred  to  by  Mr. 
McClatchie,  that  this  is  not  really  a  Chrysanthemum,''  but 
was  originally  intended  for  the  Sun.  Some  further 
evidence  however  on  this  point  is  desirable.  The 
member  of  petals,  sixteen,  corresponds  to  the  number 
of  rays  which  proceed  from  the  Sun  figured  on  the  flag  of 
the  War  Department. *"  This  number  is  not  selected  at  hap- 
hazard. It  is  one  of  those  produced  by  multiplying  two 
on  itself  (2°),  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the  four 
cardinal  points,  the  eight  kica  or  diagrams  of  Chinese 
philosophy,  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  and 
the  sixty-four  hexagrams  of  the  Yih-kintf. 

The  Corean  national  flag,  (Fig.  15),  although  quite 
diflerent  from  the  Japanese,  has  its  origin  in  the  same 
order  of  ideas.  The  two  comma-like  figures  entwined 
on  each  other  in  the  centre  represent  the  Yin  and 
Yang,  while  the  groups  of  continuous  and  broken  lines 
around  it  arc  four  of  the  eight  kway  for  a  full  account 
of  which  Legge*s  Yih-kituf  may  be  consulted. 

Fig.  16,  which  is  taken  from  a  modern  Japanese 
print  of  a  battle  fought  in  1554,  shows  the  emblem  of 
the  Yifif  Yang  and  Taiki  (in  Japanese  in.  Yd  and 
Tailtyuku)  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  sun  with 
thirty -two  rays — a  combination,  in  short,  of  the  motifs  of 
the  present  Japanese  and  Corean  flags. 

The  Dragon  represents  the  Yiunj,  and  it  is  probably 
in  this  capacity  that  it  figures  on  the  national  flag  of  China. 

I  have  seen  a  drawing  of  a  Loochooan  flag  with  two 
white  tigers  as  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  tiger  is  also  sometimes 
figured  on  flags  in  Corea  as  well  as  in  China  and  Japan. 
This  animal  is  one  of  the  numerous  embodiments  of  the 
Yaw//,  or  masculine  principle. 

"  Fig.  14. 

^  Mr.  J.  O'Neill  suggests  that  the  so-called  Chrysanthemum 
is  really  the  'Wheel  of  the  Law.'  I  trust  some  member  of  the  Society 
resident  in  Japan  will  settle  this  point,  which  is  an  interestuig  one. 


Vig.3,  The  Azur 


Fig.*.  The  W'hlif  Tiger. 


Fig.6.  The  Sm  and  Sm-croio.  Yif.t.  The  Moan  and  Hare. 


Fig.S.   Tkt  SkH-banaer. 


Fig,9.  lie  MoM-bam 


Figs.  10  and  11.  MUuuh  noMata. 
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Fig.14.  Flag  ^  War  ZkparlmfHl. 


Fig.16,    Yin  Yang  and  Taiki 
eombimed  with  Sua-hanner. 
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[Read  November  8th,  1893.] 

In  the  2nd  year  of  the  Wei  period  King-ch'u  [A.D. 
288] ,  after  the  subduing  of  the  man  Rung- sun, ^  the 
female  ruler  of  the  Wo  sent  a  high  dignitary,  Nan-sheng-mi ' 
and  others  to  the  prefectural  city  [of  Tai-fang,  near  modern 
Soul] ,  begging  permission  to  proceed  to  the  Emperor's 
«ourt  to  offer  their  duty.  The  prefect  had  them  escorted 
to  the  capital,  when  a  gold  seal  and  a  purple  seal-ribbon 
were  conferred  upon  the  female  prince,  together  with  the 
title  of  **  Prince  of  Wo,  friend  to  Wei.**  Nan-sh^ng-mi  and 
his  companions  were  at  the  same  time  given  the  title  of 
chung-lang-hiao-icei,*  together  with  a  silver  seal  carrying 
a  dark-coloured  seal-ribbon,*  and  all  were  entertained  very 
liberally. 

1  Eung-sun  Yiian  -^V  ^  J)3.  son  of  one  Liu  K'ang  ^]  j^,  a  scion  of 
the  Han  dynasty,  had  set  himself  up  as  a  sort  of  semi-independent 
ruler  of  Liao  Tung.  The  Wei  dynasty  was  that  founded  by  the 
celebrated  Ts'ao  Ts'ao. 

*  ^  ^  /Jt.    Perhaps  there  was  only  one  other. 

*  The  word  •{$  has  hitherto  been  translated  *'  sash "  in  this 
connection,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  sling  appendage  to 
the  seal. 
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In  the  Ist  year  of  the  period  Cheng-shi  [A.D.  240] ,  the 
prefect  Kung  Tsun  ^  despatched  an  envoy  to  take  with  him 
the  imperial  commands  and  the  seals ;  he  also  carried  with 
him  an  imperial  manifesto,  bestowing  gold  cloth,  embroider* 
ed  tapestry,  knives,  mirrors,  and  other  gay  objects.  The 
Prince  of  Wo  state  sent  an  envoy  to  submit  an  address 
expressing  acknowledgment  of  and  thanks  for  the  gracioas 
manifestoes. 

In  the  fourth  year  [A.D.  248] ,  she  sent  another 
envoy  to  offer  a  number  of  human  beings  and  local 
articles.®  In  the  8th  year  [A.D.  247] ,  the  prefect  Wang 
K*i^  came  to  take  over  charge.  Pi-mi-hu,®  the  female 
prince  of  Wo,  had  for  some  time  been  on  unfriendly 
terms  with  Pi-mi-kung,  the  male  prince  of  Kou-nu  or 
Kii-nu  *  state.  She  accordingly  sent  envoys  or  messengers 
to  the  prefectural  city  to  explain  the  reasons  why 
they  were  at  war  with  each  other,  and  an  officer 
named  Chang  Cheng"'  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  party 
to  carry  an  imperial  manifesto  to  her  and  warn  her. 

°  ^  3S*  killed  a  few  years  later  whilst  fighting  against  the 
Corean  states.  The  envoy's  name  is  stated  by  the  Wei  CM  to 
be  S^  fg. 

« The  Wei  Chi  gives  full  details  of  the  presents.  The  envoys 
and  suite  numbered  eight,  and  the  names  of  one  or  more  in 
Chinese  character  were  f^  iS^  #  Ipt  3fII  f?  (?  Iseigi  Yashako). 

7  One  of  the  generals  sent  to  North  Corea,  the  first  to  discover 
the  Pacific. 

^  ^  ^  ^'  ^  believe  Japanese  scholars  take  this  to  stand  for 
hi-me-ko.  I  notice  that  Hepburn  gives  hime  as  "  princess,"  and 
also  hime  vnko.  As  the  modern  Japanese  pronunciation  of  the 
three  Chinese  characters  is  hiiniko,  this  conjecture  seems  a  good 
one.  But,  in  that  cuse,  how  is  it  that  a  male  prince  is  also 
called  Pi-mi-kung  ^  or  himikiO  ?  Possibly  the  reference  is  to 
tiie  rebellion  of  Prince  Inko  j^»  j^l^. 

*  ^  i^,  often  written  ^i?l. 

^°  5fc^  •  his  title  was  &^^^\  but  ^  seems  a  misprint 
for  IT- 
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After  Pi-mi-hu's  death,"  a  male  prince  was  set  up 
instead,  but  the  people  were  not  satisfied,  and  a  civil 
war  ensued ;  so  a  female  descendant  of  Pi-mi-  hu  named 
Yih-yii,"  aged  18,  was  once  more  made  prince,  and 
the  country  was  then  at  peace.  Yih-yii  sent  an  envoy  ^' 
to  escort  Cheng  and  his  party  back,  and  by  the  same 
opportunity  offered  a  number  of  human  beings  of  both 
sexes,  white  and  other  "  pearls,  and  mixed  prints. 

In  the  1st  year  of  the  Tsin  Emperor  Wu  Ti's  reign 
T'ai-shi "  [A.D.  265] ,  an  envoy  was  sent  with  interpreters 
to  bring  tribute.  In  the  time  of  the  [Eastern  Tsin] 
Emperor  An  [A.D.  897-405] ,  the  Wo  Prince  Tsan  ^«  sent 
an  envoy  to  court  with  tribute.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  Sung  Emperor  Wu  Ti's  reign  Yung-ch*u  [A.D. 
421]  a  manifesto  ran  : — **  The  distant  loyalty  of  Tsan 
of  Wo  merits  notice.  Let  some  office  be  bestowed 
upon  him."  In  the  2nd  year  of  the  Emperor  Wen 
Ti's  reign  Yiian-kia  [A.D.  425] ,  Tsan  again  sent  an 
envoy  to  submit  an  address  and  offer  local  articles.  On 
Tsan*s  death  his  younger  brother  Chen"  succeeded,  and 

^^  The  Wei  Chi  says  an  immense  tomb  was  made  for  her, 
and  numerous  slaves  slaughtered. 

"  The  above  surmised  Yashako  came  again  as  her  envoy. 

^*  The  "  other  pearls  "  are  described  as  |f  ;^  $]  ^  to  which 
the  Wei-chl  adds  the  character  ^L- 

"  Mayers'  Manual  misprints  the  character  j^  as  ^.  The 
Sz-ma  family  of  Tsin  had  now  conquered  China. 

^^  m  This  would  probably  be  the  Prince  or  Mikado  Bichu  ffi  t}*, 
under  whose  reign  (400-5)  recording  officers  are  said  to  have  been 
first  distributed  over  Japan.  Mr.  Chamberlain  considers  Japanese 
**  history  "  unreliable,  previous  to  this  date  at  least. 

^^  See  page  233  of  my  paper  on  Early  Japanese  History ^  publish- 
ed in  the  China  Review  for  1890.  Ma  Twan-lin  seems  to  have 
taken  this  part  from  the  Nan-shi.  Mr.  Aston  calls  J^  the  son  of  ^. 
The  three  Japanese  "  Emperors  "  who  succeeded  Nintoku  [313-299] 
were  all  his  sons,  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
in  the  text. 
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sent  envoys  to  offer  tribute,  styling  himself  '^  Commis- 
'^  sioner  and  General  Administering  the  military  af&urs  of 
'^  the  six  states  Wo,  Peh-tsi,  Sin-lo,  Jeo-na,  F^ng-han,^ 
*'  and  Ma-han,  Generalissimo  for  the  pacification  of 
<*  the  East,  Prince  of  Wo,"  and  begging  that  this  titie 
might  be  legalised.  A  manifesto  appointed  him  ''  Generalis* 
''  simo  for  the  Pacification  of  the  East,  Chdn,  Priaee 
*^  of  Wo  State/'  He  then  begged  for  the  legaUsaiioa 
of  such  titles  as  ^^Pacificator  of  the  West  to 
''  march  against  the  bandits,  assistant  generalissimo," 
etc.,  for  thirteen  others,  of  whom  Wo  Wei "  was  one.  A 
manifesto  acceeded  to  this  too.  In  the  20th  year  [A.D. 
448]  Tsi,*  Prince  of  Wo,  sent  an  envoy  to  offer  duty,  and 
he  also  was  made  *^  Prince  of  Wo,  Generalissimo,  Pacifica- 
tor of  the  East ;"  and  in  the  28th  year  [A.D.  461]  the  other 
''  GommissioDer  and  general,  etc.,  of  the  Six  States  "  [as 
above]  were  added  as  before,  and  dignities  were  also  confer- 
red upon  28  other  individuals  recommended  by  him.  On 
Tsi*s  death  his  heir  Hing  ^  sent  envoys  to  offer  duty.  In 
the  6th  year  of  the  Emperor  Hiao-wu*s  period  Ta-ming 
[A.D.  462] ,  a  manifesto  appointed  Hing  to  be  ^'  generalis- 
"  simo  Pacificator  of  the  East,  Prince  of  Wo."  On  Hing's 
death   his   younger   brother  Wu  ^  succeeded,    and   styled 

IB  Fdng  ^  is  a  misprint  for  Ts'in  Jf^.  All  these  were  Corean, 
i.  e,  peninsular  states.    The  "  East  "  probably  means  Ainos. 

^  IS  <f  •  ^^  ^^7  perhaps  mean  that  the  whole  thirteen  were 
of  either  the  Wo  or  Wei  nation  or  sub-nation  :  ^  may  be  the  same  as 
Hy  in  north-cast  Corea.        ^  j<^ 

"  Thus  Tsan  would  be  the  *'  Emperor  "  Richiu  J^L  ^,  ChSn  his 
brother  Hanzei  R  jE,  and  Tsi  3F  his  brother  Ingyo  f^  ^.  Hing  f| 
must  have  been  Anko  ^j^,  whom  the  Japanese  histories  call  "son 
of  Ingyo." 

^  Wu  ^  was  the  •'  Emperor  "  Yuriaku  ift  igl»  ^^d  by  Japanese 
history  to  have  been  brother  to  Anko.  The  fact  that  he  is  there- 
in  styled  {^  ^  strengthens  this  view,  which,  however,  is  already 
clear  enough.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  Chinese-aped 
titles  conferred  upon  Japanese  *'  Emperors  "  were  posthumously  and 
retrospectively  done  centuries  later.  Otherwise  the  Nan  6hx  perfectly 
accords  with  Japanese  history. 
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himself  **  CommiBBioner,  and  general  charged  with  the 
military  administration  of  the  seven  states  '*  [as  ahove] ,  ad- 
ding KiR-lo,*  "  generalissimo  Pacificator  of  the  East,  Prince 
of  Wo." 

In   the   2nd  year   of  the  Emperor  Shun   Ti*s   reign 
period  Sheng-ming  [A.D.  478] ,  he  sent  an  envoy  to  say : — 
'  From    ancient    times    till    now    my    ancestors  ^    have 
'  girded  on  their  own    armonr,    and   travelled  regardless 

*  of   their    ease    and    comfort     over    hill     and    dale    to 

*  conquer  fifty-five  states  of  Hairy  Men  in  the  east,  and 
'  have  subdued  sixty-six  states  of  miscellaneous  barbarians 

*  in  the  west ;  they  have  conquered  ninety-five  states  north 

*  of  the    Sea  :  ^    the  blessings  of  civilization   have  been 

*  spread,  and  the  country  has  been  enlarged  in  every 
'  direction.  Successive  generations  of  royal  ancestors  have 
'  been  free  from  unpropitious  years.     They  passed  through 

*  Peh-tsi,'"     and     equipped    their    boats.     But     Keu-li,*^ 

*  destitute  of  principle,  was  covetous  of  annexing  it, 
'  my   officers    are   no    more   and  my    father    has  passed 

*  away.*     I   was    just   about   to   raise  a  great    army  to 

^  Hiaksai,  Shinra,  Mimara,  Shinkan,  Bokan,  and  Kara  (ijif  H) 
were  all  parts  of  South  Corea ;  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn,  the 
Japanese  never  had  any  power  over  Kaoli,  Koryd,  or  Chinese-owned 
Corea  in  the  north. 

^tE^  [should  be  ^].  Everything  leads  to  shew  that  the 
Scythian-Turks,  Japanese,  and  all  other  nations  having  border 
relations  with  China,  commenced  at  a  very  early  date  to  correspond 
in  Chinese,  either  engaging  Chinese  secretaries,  or  [at  first  rarely] 
learning  Chinese  themselves. 

^  *$  it  probably  refers  to  what  is  now  called  Hokkaido  :jt  'M  aS* 

s*  Hiaksai,  the  south-western  part  of  the  Corean  peninsula. 

'^  ^  K  of  the  Kao  j^  family,  hence  called  Kao  Keu-li,  and 
thence  incorrectly  Kao-li,  Ko-ryft,  or  Corea. 

^W-'^^yS'  I  ^^^  only  guess  at  the  last  two  characters' 
meaning.  Yuriaku's  father  was  murdered  by  a  son  named  7g  f^^ 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hiaksai.  Japanese  history  says  : — 
In  A.D.  476  Kaoli  annihilated  *'Peh-t8i,  killing  the  king  and 
his  son."  This  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the  *'  father 
and  elder  brother." 
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*^  avenge  my  father  and  elder  brother  and  prevent  them 
''  from  completing  their  success.  I  am  now  about  to 
"  train  up  an  army  iu  order  to  avenge  the  memory 
"  of  my  father  and  elder  brother.  I  have  veutured  to 
"  borrow  the  princely  style  with  rights  on  a  par  with 
"  the  three  Sz,^  I  am  also  fain  to  borrow  all  the  rest 
**  with  a  view  to  stimulate  my  loyalty."  An  imperial 
manifesto  appointed  Wu  '^  Commissioner  and  General  in 
''  military  charge  of  the  six  states  [as  above,  omitting 
**Peh-tsi]  and  Generalissimo  in  command  o/*  the  east." 
When  Wu  Ti  of  the  Liang  dynasty  came  to  the  throne 
[A.D.  502] ,  Wu  was  promoted  to  be  Generalissimo  marching 
against  the  east. 

The  Ch*en  dynasty  [A.D.  667-588]  was  conquered,* 
and  so  things  went  on  till  the  20th  year  of  the  Sui 
dynasty's  period  K*ai-hwung  [A.D.  600] ,  when  the  Wo 
prince's  family  uame  was  A-mei,*^  his  personal  name  To-li- 
sz-pi-ku,  and  his  appellation  A-pei-ki-mi.** 

He  sent  an  envoy  to  our  Court.  His  Majesty 
ordered  the  officers  concerned  to  enquire  into    [Japanese] 


IS]  ^  ^  ;  i.  c.  f]  ^,  ^  2»  fl-^d  ^  1^.  These  privileges  were 
first  given  to  one  S|!|9|  in  the  after  Han  dynasty.  The  three  Sz  had 
the  right  to  ^}^^  ^t  like  the  Roman  tribunes.  Of  course  the 
*'  Emperor  "  must  have  had  a  Chinese  secretary  to  prompt  him. 

'^^At  this  time  mushroom  dynasties  rose  and  fell  in  rapid 
succession  in  China. 

*^  Japanese  scholars  can  perhaps  make  something  out  of  these 
words.  Ante  in  Japanese  may  stand  for  ^,  and  Kimi  for  fg*.  Hiko 
is  Japanese  for  "  great-grandson,"  and  is  also  an  obsolete  word 
having  the  sense  of  **  honorable "  (the  Kojiki  uses  the  characters 
dt  "^  in  this  sense).  I  cannot  guess  at  tolisz  ;  but  ato-tori  is  Japan- 
ese for  *'  heir."  Perhaps  the  whole  is  Mr.  Aston's  Ame-nO' 
watarishi-hiko.     The  Chinese  chnracters  for  all  the  above  names  are 

"The  Empress  Suiko  ^-jr  reigned  from  A.D.  593  to  A.D. 
628,  but  the  reins  of  state  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  heir  the 
(^i  M.  ^  Mmayado  Jg^  p.  The  Jnpanese  History  says  that  one  ^ 
IS  '1^  tf  i^  *?*  ^^^  ^^"^  o^  ^  mission  to  Sui  in  A.D.  609. 
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customs.  The  envoy  said  : — "  The  Wo  Prince  considers 
''heaven  his  elder  and  the  sun  his  younger  brother. 
''At  dawn  he  goes  out  to  hear  matters  of  government 
**  sitting  in  state  cross-legged.  On  the  sun  appearing 
"  he  ceases  the  conduct  of  business,  and  leaves  it  to*  me 
"his  younger  brother."®*  The  Emperor  Wen  Ti 
said: — "This  is  most  outrageous  talk,'*  and  admonitions 
were  at  once  given  for  it  to  be  altered.  The  prince's 
wife's  family -name  is  Ki-mi  mut-kwan,^  She  has  600 
or  700  women.**  The  name  for  "  heir  to  the  throne  *' 
is  li'ko-mi  to-fut  li.^  There  are  no  cities  in  our  sense, 
and  there  are  twelve  ranks  of  inferior  officers  in  the 
following  order  :  1.  Great  Virtue.  2.  Small  Virtue.  8.  Great 
Benevolence.  4.  Small  Benevolence.  6.  Great  Justice. 
6.  Small  Justice.  7.  Great  Ceremony.  [Evidently  the 
title  of  the  above-named  envoy.]  8.  Small  Ceremony. 
9.  Great  Wisdom.  10.  Small  Wisdom.  11.  Great  Faith. 
12.  SmaUFaith.*^ 

Of  lesser  officials  there  is  no  fixed  number.  There 
are  120  Kiin-ni,^  corresponding  to  the  Chinese  muh-tsau 
Over  each  80  families'®  is  placed  an  i-ni-yih,  like  our 
present  village  headmen.  Ten  iniyih  are  under  one  kunL 
As  to  clothes  and  bedizenments,  the  males  wear  jacket- 
petticoats**^   with   very   diminutive    sleeves.     Their    shoes 

^  :^£^^  seems  more  likely  to  mean  this  than  *'  and 
therefore  he  has  despatched  me  here.*'        ^  ^^'&'^ • 

^  Unfortunately  the  Kojiki  ends  with  Suiko,  and  says  nothing 
about  her  at  all. 

"^  f'l-^^^^f']-     1 1*681811  this  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

w  With  the  characters  ^  and  ;]\  prefixed,  the  Chinese  words 
are  ^,fZi  ^%  fS,  ^>  fl*.  the  last  five  being  the  Chinese  '*  five  con- 
stant virtues  "  S,  Ife'- 

^  WM-  This  is  clearly  the  Japanese  word  kuni,  for  which 
they  sometimes  use  the  Chinese  character  g|,  but  doubtless  ^ 
is  etymologically  the  proper  character.  The  Chinese  ^^  was 
over  a  9^.     See  the  Japanese  priest^s  geographical  account  later  on. 

^I    can  get  no  nearer  to   this  than  inakUy  the  *' country 
or  •♦  villages."        «>  *^  ti- 
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are  like  sandals,  lacquered  ou  the  upper  face,  and  bonnet 
to  the  foot ;  but  most  of  the  common  people  go  barefoot 
and  are  not  allowed  to  use  gold  or  silver  as  omamentS|. 
so  they  often  wear  a  sarang^^  the  ends  of  which  are  tied 
but  never  sewn.  They  have  no  hats,  simply  letting  the 
the  hair  hang  over  the  two  ears.  But  in  Sui  times  their 
priuce  adopted  the  hat,  made  up  with  gay  ornamentation! 
and  flowers  carved  out  of  gold  or  silver.  The  women 
tie  up  the  hair  behind,  and  also  wear  the  above  jacket- 
petticoat.  Their  lower  garments  are  all  braided  or  trimmed 
round  the  edge,  and  they  bind  sharpened  bits  of  bamboo 
together  to  serve  as  combs.  They  make  tatamU  **  out  of 
straw,  and  fashion  their  upper  garments  out  of  miscel- 
laneous skins,  using  patterned  skins  for  trimming.  They 
have  bows,  arrows,  swords,  crossbows,  long  and 
short  spears,  and  hatchets.  Their  armour  is  made 
of  lacquered  hide ;  their  arrow  barbs  of  bone.  Though 
they  have  soldiers,  there  are  no  fighting  campaigns. 
Whenever  their  prince  holds  a  formal  court,  the 
cortege  and  paraphernalia  must  all  be  set  out.  There 
are  about  100,000  families  of  musicians  in  the  country. 
The  practice  is  for  murder,  robbery  and  rape  to  be  punished 
with  death.  Robbery  without  violence  is  punished  by 
compensation  according  to  what  is  taken,  and  if  the  thief 
has  no  property  his  person  becomes  a  slave.  As  for  other 
oflfences,  grave  or  otherwise,  they  are  punished  with 
banishment  or  the  bastinado.  In  the  trial  of  cases  where 
a  great  wrong  has  been  suflfered,  those  who  will  not  confess 
have  their  knees  squeezed  with  a  piece  of  wood,  or  have 
their  necks  sawn  with  the  tight  string  of  a  very  powerful 
bow.  Or  small  stones  are  placed  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  disputants  are  ordered  to  take  them  out.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  who  is  in  the  wrong  gets  his  hand  scalded.     Or, 


^^tKtS*    This  is    the  term  always  used  in  Chinese  histories 
for  the  Malay  or  Burmese  style  of  garment.        ^  fH^. 
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again,  a  snake  is  put  in  a  jar,  and  they  are  made  to  take 
it  out ;  it  being  supposed  that  he  who  is  in  the  wrong  will 
get  his  hands  bitten.  The  people  are  very  tranquilly 
disposed,  and  but  little  litigious  ;  there  are  few  robberies  or 
thefts.  There  are  five  kinds  of  musical  instruments, — 
guitars,  harmoniums,  and  flutes.  Most  of  the  women  tnttoo 
the  arm,  touch  up  the  face,  and  ornament  the  body.  They 
dive  into  the  water  after  flsh.  They  have  no  written 
character  ;*•  they  merely  carve  wood  or  knot  cords.  They 
are  Buddhists,  and  it  was  only  after  obtaining  the  Buddhist 
sutraa  from  Peh-tsi  that  they  had  written  characters.^ 
They  understand  the  art  of  divination,  and  are  still  greater  | 
believers  in  wizards  and  witches.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
flrst  moon  they  invariably  have  shooting  games  and  drink 
wine.  The  rest  of  their  fete-days  are  much  as  in  China. 
They  are  fond  of  such  games  as  chess,  draughts,  and  dice. 
The  climate  is  soft  and  warm,  vegetation  blooming  even  in 
winter.      The  land  is  fat  and   rich.     There  is  more  water 


^  This  seems  to  mean  they  do  not  make  use  of  the  Chinese 
written  character. 

^*  In  the  introduction  to  Giles'  Chinese  dictionary,  I  have  advanc- 
ed the  theory  that  the  Japanese  derived  the  idea  of  their  Katakana 
from  the  Onmun  of  the  Koreans,  who  again  derived  their  syllrtbary 
through  Buddhist  missionaries  from  the  Sanskrit.  I  believe  Mr. 
Aston  considers  the  Korean  Omniin  to  be  of  much  later  date  than  the 
Katakana.  But  there  is  a  total  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  Onmun 
really  was  invented,  and  by  whom  The  usually  received  theory  is 
that  it  was  introduced  by  a  bonze  named  Sydl  Chong  ^  ^  in  the 
9th  century.  But  a  Korean  named  Yi-ik-seup  writes  somewhat 
flippantly  in  the  Korean  repository  to  shew  that  it  was  the  fourth 
King  Syei  Chong  ift  ^  of  the  present  Li  or  Ngi  dynasty  in  the  15th 
century  who  invented  it.  As  all  the  Indo-Chinese  alphabets  were 
formed  from  Sanskrit  or  Pali  about  this  time,  I  see  no  reason  to 
reject  my  previously  expressed  view  that  Hindoo  bonzes  also  invented 
a  syllabary  for  P6h-tsi  or  Hiaksai,  whence  the  idea  was  communicat- 
ed to  Japan,  who  derived  the  whole  of  its  civilization,  through  South 
Corea,  from  China  and  India,  and  whose  priests  subsequently 
improved  upon  the  Corean  syllabary. 


y 
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than  dry  land  [in  the  insular  group] .  They  hang  small 
ringR  upon  the  throats  of  cormorants  ^  and  make  them  go 
into  the  water  to  catch  fish,  of  which  they  will  [each]  take 
over  a  hundred  in  one  day.  They  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  using  dishes  or  howls,  hut  they  make  use  of  large  leaves 
instead.  They  use  their  fingers  for  eating.  Their  dispo- 
sition is  frank,  and  they  are  refined  in  mcuiner.  The 
women  arc  more  numerous  than  the  men.  In  marriages 
they  do  not  take  women  of  their  own  clan-name,*"  otherwise 
those  of  either  sex  who  take  a  fancy  to  one  of  the 
•other  marry.  When  the  woman  enters  her  husband's  house, 
she  must  first  bestraddle  fire,*^  after  which  she  may  see 
her  husband.  The  women  are  neither  lewd  nor  jealous,** 
The  dead  are  shrouded  in  a  double  coffin,  and  the  relatives 
and  guests  approach  the  corpse  singing  and  dancing. 
Wife,  children,  nnd  brothers  wear  white  as  mourning.  The 
nobles  leave  the  body  to  lie  in  state  for  three  years,  but 
the  commoners  divine  a  day  for  sepulture.  When  the 
burial  takes  place,  the  corpse  is  placed  on  a  boat  which 
is  dragged  along  the  dry  land  ;  or  sometimes  a  small 
cart  is  used.  There  is  a  Mount  Asu,*^  from  whose  rocks 
fire  without  reason  shoots  up  to  the  skies,  which  they 
are  wont  to  consider  a  prodigy  ;  hence  they  sacrifice  and 
pray  to  it.**      There  is  a  sort  of  **  wishing  pearl, '**^  of  a 

^  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  Chinese  owe  at  least  one  idea  to 
the  Japanese. 

^  The  Kiihine  is  apparently  meant.  How  is  it  Mr.  Chamberlain 
does  not  touch  on  this  point  in  his  Things  Japnueite  f 

*^  This  is  also  a  Chinese  custom  as  described  in  my  Comparative 
Chinese  Family  Law. 

*^  This  holds  good  still.  However  lax  they  may  be,  the  Japan- 
ese women  have  singularly  little  lewdness  in  their  composition. 
As  to  jealousy,  it  always  depends  upon  whether  the  man  is  worth 
being  jealous  for.    I  leave  this  point  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

*^  N  1$  d^t  in  Japanese  Aso-sau. 

^  I  believe  Mr.  Kanaoki,  or  Eataoki,  is  now  engaged  in  at 
least  insi>ecting  it.        '^  ^  C  K  ^* 
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darkish  tinge,  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  which  shines  at  nights 
They  are  said  to  be  fishes'  eyes.** 

Shinra  and  Hiaksai  both  consider  Wo  a  great  country 
with  many  precious  thiugs,  and  look  up  to  it  accordingly. 
Embassies  are  constantly  passing  from  one  to  the  other .'^ 

In  the  8rd  year  of  Tai-yeh  [A.D.  607],  the  Prince 
To-li-sz-pi-ku  **  sent  a  tribute  mission  to  Court.  The 
envoy  said: — It  having  been  heard  that  the  Bodhisattva^ 
Son  of  Heaven  west  of  the  Sea  approves  of  the  rise  of 
Buddhism,  a  mission  is  sent  to  do  obeisance  in  full  court, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  Sramana  *"*  have  come  besides  to  study 
Buddhism.  The  state  epistle  ran  : —  **  The  Son  of  Heaven 
*<  from  the  place  where  the  sun  rises  sends  a  letter  enquir- 
"  ing  after  the  welfare  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  of  the  place- 
"where  the  sun  sets,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Emperor  was  displeas- 
ed when  he  read  this,  and  said  to  the  President  of  the 
Sacrificial  Court  : —  **  Do  not  bring  before  me  again  any 
**  barbarian  letters  which  are  lacking  in  propriety."  The 
next  year  his  majesty  sent  the  Hanliu  P^ei  Shi- 
ts'ing**^  on  a  mission  to  Wo  state.  He  crossed  over 
to  Peh-tsi,  reached  the  island  of  Chuh"  whence 
he   could   see   Tan-lo*^   state   south.      He    passed   Tu-sz- 

^  In  Peru  quite  recently  the  eyes  of  some  marine  monster  have 
been  taken  out  of  mummies  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  old, 
still  looking  quite  fresh  and  still  smelling  of  sea-water. 

•*For  the  Belntion  of  the  Korean  States  with  Japan,  see  my 
papers  on  Early  Japanese  History  [China  Review^  1890],  and  Ra^e 
Struggles    in  Korea     [Japan   Asiatic    Society^ s    Transactions^    Vol. 

xvini. 

"This  [see  above]  must  be  Mr.  Aston's  rfTa]  Ta-ri-shi  Hiko, 
the  syllable  changes  bring  historically  quite  regular  in  their  nature. 
This  man  must  be  identical  with  the  Ta-li  mentioned  above.  I 
suppose  fh  1?  would  be  Kono^  and  j^  ^  would  be  Imoto  in  Japanese. 

^  Chinese  jp'usa  [t]  :  Japanese  bosatsu, 

^  Chinese  shainen^  Japanese  shamon. 

"  ^  #  ^  S  ffi  Sf  •    Probably  equivalent  to  the  modern  Hanlin. 

^^  %'    Modern  sounds  would  be  Tsukushima  or  Chikushima*. 

^^VcWl\  ^^  old  name  for  Quelpaert  fgf  ^. 
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ma^  state  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  ;  then  east  to 
Yih-chi  ^  state,  and  then  to  Chuh-sz  ^  state  ;  then  eael 
to  the  Ts'in  prince  state,®  where  the  people  are  the  same 
AS  in  China.  He  took  it  to  he  I-chou,^  hnt  was  nnahle 
to  solve  the  riddle. 

Tlien  he  passed  a  dozen  or  more  states,  and  got  to  the 
sea  shore.  From  Chuh-sz  eastwards  all  were  dependent 
states  of  Wo.  The  Wo  prince  sent  the  Small  Vurtue  Ho 
Pei-t'ai^'  with  a  suite  of  several  hundred  persons,  having 
their  paraphernalia  set  out,  drums  beating,  and  horns 
blowing  to  come  and  welcome  him.  Ten  days  later  the 
Great  Ceremony  K4-to-p*i**  with  a  following  of  over 
200  horsemen,  gave  him  a  formal  reception  outside  the 
walls.^^  On  arrival  at  their  capital,  the  king  came  to 
bring  tribute  of  local  articles  to  Shi-ts'ing.  After  this 
relations  were  broken  oflf.^ 

In  the  5th  year  [A.D.  681]  of  the  T*ang  Emperor 
T*ai  taung's  reign-period  Cheng -kican^  they  sent  an  envoy 
to  Court.  The  Emperor  commiserated  the  distance  [they 
had  come] ,  and  commanded  the  oMce  concerned  not  to 
insist  upon  annual  tribute.  He  sent  the  magistrate  of 
Sin-chow  ^  Kao  Jen-piao  ^  to   go   and   preach   a  homily 


«» tt  *  S*  Tsushima. 

61  —  i  Iki. 

^'V;' ft  Ohiknshima  are  the  Japanpse  s>nn(ls  ;  perhnps  Chiku- 
zen-Chikugo. 

6"  D^  3E.  ■  :  This  would  seem  to  be  pa)*t  of  Korea.  See  my 
acconnt  above  sited. 

^  ^  ^  't  ^^  ancient  times  said  to  be  far  east  of  Ningpo  some- 
where in  connection  with  Wo  [/.  e.  Japan] . 

^  All  these  eight  words  are  contained  in  the  two  Chinese  words 

^  The  .Japanese  History  says,  however,  that,  during  the  same 
year,  their  own  envoy  was  sent  back  with  Pci  Shi-ts'ing,  and  also  a 
number  of  students  for  the  Sui  Empire. 

•»  fr  m  in  Shan  Tung.        ^^  ffi  f-  JS- 
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to  ihem ;  but  as  he  could  not  settle  amicably  the  dispute 
with  the  prince  about  the  forms  to  be  gone  through,  he 
•declined  to  read  out  the  manifesto  and  returned.^ 

Some  time  after  this,  [Japan]  changed  over,  to  Shinra,'* 
and  an  envoy  submitted  a  letter.^ 

In  the  iirst  year  of  Yung-hwei  [A.D.  660] ,  the  prince 
Hiao-teh  mounted  the  throne,  and  took  the  reign  style  of 
-^'  White  Pheasant. '*^^  He  offered  amber  and  cornelian. 
At  this  time  Shinra  was  being  overborne  by  Eao-li  and 
Peh-tsi,  so  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung  bestowed  an  imperial- 
.sealed  letter  upon  him,  ordering  him  to  march  out  troops 
to  the  rescue  of  Shinra.  Before  long  Hiao-t^h  died,  and 
his  son  T4en-£§ng-ts'ai  ^^  succeeded.  On  his  death  his  son 
T'ien-chi  succeeded,  and  the  following  year  his  envoys 
along  with  some  Ainos  came  to  Court.^® 

71  If  reference  will  be  made  to  my  paper  on  Early  Japanese 
History,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  enovy  left  in  630.  The 
Japanese  History  adds  that  Kao  Piao-jen  (as  they  inversely  called 
him)  did  not  return  until  634,  when  he  was  escorted  as  far  as 
Tsushima  Si  *%  ^J  &  party  in  charge  of  one  ^  db  ^  ffli  ^  [?  Kichi 
Yumaro] . 

7*  It  is  true  that  Shinra  was  master  of  the  whole  Korean 
peninsula  about  now,  but  I  do  not  find  anywhere  confirmation  of 
the  statement  that  Japan  acknowledged  Shinra's  supremacy.  In 
A.D.  650,  according  to  the  old  T'ang  Shuy  the  Japanese  living  in 
Hiaksai  all  surrendered  to  the  Chinese. 

78  This  is  not  very  clear ;  the  original  runs  :  9C^^f^MW^ 

7^  This  is  fairly  correct.  The  *' Emperor  "  Kotoku  ^  ^j^  reigned 
from  645  to  654,  but  he  only  adopted  the  style  ig  ^  in  the  fp  ^  year, 
which  was  650. 

^^^Clt-  ^  suppose  some  such  sound  as  Ametoyo-tomi ;  hui 
the  Japanese  call  him  Saimio,  ^9^.  It  was  in  fact  the  abdicated 
Empress  §_  ^  resuscitated  under  a  new  name.  It  is  difficult  to 
guess  whence  the  Chinese  name  comes. 

73  Mr.  Herbert  Allen  mentions  Ainos  in  charge  of  the  Japanese 
at  the  Chinese  Court  on  page  58  of  the  N.  C.  £.  B.  A.  S.  Journal,  Vol. 
HI,  in  A.D.  659,  but  as  Tenji  ^  ^  did  not  begin  his  reign  until 
668  it  must  be  669. 
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Awada  retnmed  to  the  Chinese  Court,  and  begged  to  hava 
the  classics  given  to  him  in  common  with  other  OonfadnnuAB* 
Chao  Yiian-mSh,^  the  Assistant  Teacher  of  the  Four 
Gates,  was  commanded  to  approach  ihe  Banqnetting  Offiee 
for  teachers.  He  [Awada]  offered  large  rolls  of  cloth  as 
presents  to  them,  and  every  one  presented  him  with  varioas 
objects  and  books  to  go  back  with.  His  Assistant- Courtier'* 
Chnng-man  Mu-hwa  ^^  was  unwilling  to  go,  and  changed  bu 
family  name  and  personal  name  to  Ch'ao  HSng.  He 
filled  several  offices  about  the  court,  aud  was  well  known  to 
his  [Chinese]  friends.  lu  the  long  run  he  returned  to  Japan. 
On  Shomu*s  death,  his  daughter,  Hiao-ming,  succeeded, 
and  adopted  the  reign  style  of  T4en-p<ing  Sh^ng-pao*** 
In  the  12th  year  of  T*ien-pao   [A.D.  758] ,   Ch*ao  Hdng 


ter  J^.  She  was  succeeded  in  715  by  her  other  son,  who  reigned 
cinder  the  style  Gensho  yc  J£-  He  was  succeeded  in  723  by  Mommu's 
son  ShSng-wu  ^^  or  Sbomu.  ''White  Tortoise"  is  apparently  a 
Chinese  mistake  for  iM'tt*  &  reign  style  adopted  by  Shdmu  in 
imitation  of  the  Toba-Tartar  Emperor  Hiao-ming  Ti,  the  founder  of 
whose  dynasty  was  also  called  Sh6ng-wu.  The  double  imitation  is 
only  too  evident.  These  Tobas  had  captured  some  Japanese  and 
settled  them  in  Tartary.    . 

^^  This  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  Japanese  History,  which 
says  that  ic  A.D.  716  Abe  no  Nakamaro  P^9}l#ffil^.  a  'flSJltt 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  a  bonze  named  ^  ^  remained  in  China 
to  study,  and  that  the  former  changed  his  name  to  f^ijjl^.  The  first 
t^  Slf  H.  tt  are  evidently  Chung-nta-Kl  or  Nakamaro.  Mu-hwa  was  a 
Botsukai  name.  This  is  also  apparently  Bein's  Shimotsu-michi-no- 
makibe;  for  i^  is  also  pronounced  nUchi,  This  last  man  spent  19 
years  in  Cliina  and  invented  the  Katakana  [according  to  Bein] . 

^  Shomu  had  already  taken  the  new  reign  style  ^i^  in 
the  6th  year  of  his  reign.  It  was  continued  with  various  additions 
throughout  his  reign,  and  also  his  son  and  successor  -if  fl^ 
[called  by  the  Chinese  ''his  daughter "  ^  ]^]  who  only  took  the 
addition  ShSng-pao  in  his  or  her  7th  year.  These  changeful  double 
styles  were  again  in  imitation  of  the  then  prevailing  Chinese 
fashion. 
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onoe  more  came  to  Court,  and  daring  the  period  Shang- 
yiian  [760-2]  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  cavalry  aide-de- 
camp and  General  of  Annam.^ 

Shinra  was  now  obstructing  the  [northern]  way  to 
China  by  sea,  so  tribute  was  brought  to  Court  by  way  of 
Ming-yiieh  Chow  [Ningpo]  instead.  On  Hiao-ming's  death, 
Ta  Ch'ui^  succeeded.  On  his  death  Shdmu*s  daughter 
An-kao-ye  was  made  prince.^  On  her  death  Peh-pih 
succeeded.**  lu  the  first  year  of  kien-chung  [A.D,  780] , 
his  envoy  the  Taoist  Hing-n^ng  ^  submitted  local  articles. 
^*  Taoist "  is  used  as  a  family  name  of  the  office  he  held. 
Hing-neng  was  a  good  writer  ;^  his  paper  resembled  a 
seal  [i.e.  silk)  ^  but  was  more  glossy,  but  no  one  could 
read  his  writing. 

In  the  last  year  of  Ch^n-yiian  [A.D.  804]  the  prince, 
called  Hwan-wu,^**  sent  an   envoy  to  Court.     His  student 


^  Possibly  in  attendance  upon  this  general,  or  possibly  the  words 
^  Id  may  refer  to  his  duties  in  part  of  Japan.  But  see  his  ship- 
wreck in  Annam  later  on. 

^  "^ik  [pronounced  I  suppose  Okashiki]  was  the  personal 
name  of  Hiao-E'ien's  successor  ^  f:i  in  A.D.  768. 

"^  $*  (K  1?  %•  I  suppose  the  Japanese  would  call  this  Yasumi- 
Takano»hi.  The  Japanese  History  says  Hiao-E'ien  came  to  the 
throne  again  in  765  under  the  style  |^  ^jj^, 

^  6  S  w^s  *he  personal  name  of  Shotoku's  successor  ^  fj: 
in  770.        ^9$ili- 

^  Here  is  proof  that  the  hiragana  was  in  vogue  then.  Other 
extracts  confirm  this. 

w  H  ;  evidently  a  misprint  for  9,  for  the  old  T*ang  Shn  has 
the  other  form  ffi. 

'^^  Kwammu  Jg  ^,  782-807.  The  Japanese  History  says  Abe-no 
Naka-maro  died  in  China  in  770,  having  held  there  the  title  of 
^  ^  ^*  ^  think  the  Japanese  poet  who  so  often  figures  in  Chinese 
helles  lettre^  under  the  name  of  ^  PJ  must  be  this  Ch*ao-  [heng  the 
Mi-shu'}  Kien,  especially  as  the  Chinese  poetijjft  writes  an  ode 
to  the$5fc^^^.  A  recent  number  of  the  Shin  Poo  said  that 
^  ^  returned  from  China  to  Japan  in  the  reign  713-42  with  Li 
Pdh's  poems  :  ^  is  pronounced  like 
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Kiih  Mien-shi*^^  and  the  bonze""  K*ung-hai^"  wished  io 
remain  behind  to  study,  and  over  20  years  later  the  envoy 
Taoist  Kao  Hiai^^  begged  that  Mien-shi  and  the  othen 
might  all  return,  to  which  the  Emperor  assented. 

After  that  Noh-loh  ^^  succeeded,  and  after  him  Ts'o-ngo. 
The  next  was  Fou-ho  ^*  [Chun-ho]  the  next  J^n-ming.  It 
was  in  the  4th  year  of  K*ai-ch*eng  [A.D.  889]  that  he 
again  sent  tribute.  Next  came  Wen-teh  [Buntoku],  next 
Ts*ing-ho  [Seiwa] ,  next  Yang-ch*eng  [Yozei] ,  and  next 
Kwang-hiao  [Kogo]  ,^^  This  was  in  the  Ist  year  of  Kwang- 
K4  [A.D.  886]  .^^ 

*  *  :;:  j;:  *  :{:  *  ♦  * 

Amongst  the  islands  of  the  eastern  sea  there  are  also  the 
three  petty  princes  of  Sie-ku,  Po-sie,  and  To-ni.^*  To  the 
north  is  Shinra  [East  Corea] ,  to  the  north-west  Hiaksai 
[  West  Corea] .  South-west  leads  to  Yiieh  Chow  [Ningpo]  . 
There  are  silk,  floss,  and  remarkable  jewels."^ 

In  the  1st  year  of  the  Sung  reign  Yung-hi  [A.D.  984] ,  a 
Japanese  priest  named  Tiao-jan  ^^^  came  across  the  sea  to 
China   with   Ave   pupils,   and   submitted   ten  specimens  of 

"^  fS  ^  ^  ^  suppose  this  would  be  Tachibana  Benzei. 

103  ^  ^  bodzu,  the  origin  of  the  word  bonze. 

^^  S  *^  (Eukai  or  KobO  Daishi),  is  mentioned  in  Jonna's 
rf'ign  as  having  been  ordered  to  welcome  a  relio  of  Buddha  to  the 
Mikado*8  palace. 

^^  ^  ^  succeeded  his  father  Ewammu  in  806  as  Heizei  2fi  ^ ; 
and  Saga  ilg  t)$  succeeded  his  brother  Heizei  in  810.  Noh-loh  m  D| 
must  be  the  first. 

io«*;$fpi8  a  misprint  for  Jfifp  [Junna  824-33]  ;  andfnlB 
is  Nimmio  [834-51] . 

w  These  forms  are  all  correct.     Hugo's  reign  was  885-7. 

lOB  From  the  remarks  made  at  the  end  by  Ma  Twan-lin,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  above  was  reported  to  China  independently  of  the 
history  of  Tiao-jan,  afterwards  brought  over. 

^*  ^fJ  "i"*  Jft  fPt  #  '2,.    I  have  no  idea  what  these  can  be. 

^^^  This  looks  like  a  piece  of  odd  information  gathered  from 
some  special  source.        "^  ikff^ 
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copper  vessels,  and  also  a  volume  each  of  Japanese  officials, 
and  of  this  year's  annals."*  Tiao-jan  was  dressed  in  green, 
and  he  said  his  family  name  was  T^eng-Yiian,^^"  and  that  his 
father  was  a  Ghen-lienf^^*  which  in  his  couutry  meant  an 
''  official  of  the  fifth  rank."  Tiao-jan  was  good  at  the  li 
form  of  written  character,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  spoken 
Chinese,  and  could  only  give  written  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  touching  Japanese  manners.  His  Majesty 
summoned  him  to  an  audience,  and  was  very  gracious, 
presenting  him  with  a  purple  robe.  His  Majesty,  under- 
standing that  the  kings  of  Japan  had  borne  but  one  family 
name  ^"  for  generation  after  generation,  and  that  all  the 
Ministers*  offices  were  hereditary  in  certain  families,  said  to 
his  Prime  Minister  : — "  These  are  island  barbarians,  and  yet 
**  their  dynasty  goes  back  to  remote  antiquity,"*  whilst  their 
**  Ministers  also  inherit  office  in  an  unbroken  succession. 
**  This  is  simply  the  ancient  way  of  doing.  The  T*ang 
'*  dynasty's  Empire  was  dismembered,  and  the  Five 
**  Dynasties  of  Liang,  Chow,  etc.,  enjoyed  even  a  more 
**  limited  dominion.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  few  of 
'*  our  official  families  can  boast  of  a  long  hereditary 
"line!** 

There    are    a    good    many   Chinese   books    in    their 
country    and    Tiao-jan's    present    visit    resulted    in     his 


in  ^  tp.  i\  JK,  Perhaps  this  means  "  history.'* 

»8  JBK  JR.  This  is  the  Japanese  Fujiwara  jy^  j^f,  the  noble  family 
which  **ran  '*  the  Mikados  for  several  centuries.  The  Japanese  call 
this  priest  Tonen  or  Chonen. 

^^^JR%*  Perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  explain  this.  There 
used  to  be  an  old  title  called  ^  3$  in  Japan. 

^^  How  is  it  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  tell  us  something  of  the 
Mikado's  clan  names  ? 

^^^  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  paper  on  Eai'ly  Japanfse  History, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  Japanese 
dynasty.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  the  whole  of  their 
retrospectively  given  Chinese  names  are  fictitious  and  their  early 
"  history  "  is  mere  tradition. 
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further  obtaining  the  Classic  of  Filial  Piety,  and  also 
the  New  Construction  of  the  Classic  of  Filial  Piety  by 
Prince  Yiieh,  No.  15,  both  picked  out  in  gold,  with 
red  silk  facings,  and  having  crystal  rollers.  The  *'  Filial 
Classic  '*  was  the  one  annotated  by  Cheug.^^'  "  Prince 
Yiieh  **  was  Chfing,^*®  Prince  of  Yiieh  and  son  of  T'ang 
Tai-tsung.  The  *'  New  Construction  "  means  the  edition 
compiled  by  the  Memorial  Secretary  and  Civil  Army 
officer  Jen  Hi-ku  ^"  and  his  colleagues.  Tiao-jan  also 
applied  for  a  printed  copy  of  the  Great  Tibetan  Sutras, 
and  the  Emperor  ordered  it  to  be  given  him. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Yiian,^  he  went  back  to  his 
country  in  the  junk  of  a  merchant  belonging  to  Niug-hai 
District  in  T*ai-chow  Fu,  and  a  few  years  after  this  he 
sent  the  son  of  his  younger  brother  to  submit  an  address 
of  thanks  with  tribute  separately  of  Buddhist  sntrat  and 
local  articles.^*^ 

S|t  3(1  3|C  V  V  "l'  "»•  •»•  'P 

Special  Addendum » — Tiao-jan's  writteu  statement  says 
that  in  Japan  there  are  the  Five  Classics  and  the  Bud- 
dhist Sutras,  Also  Peh  Ku-i*8  collection  [of  Poems]  in  70 
chapters,  all  obtained  from  China.  That  their  land  is  suited 
to  the  five  cereals,  but  that  there  is  not  much  wheat. 
That  for  trading  purposes  they  use  copper  cash  inscribed 
**  Coins  of  K*ien-Wen."***  They  rear  water-buffaloes  and 
drive  [flocks  of]  goats.     There  are  many  rhinoceroses  and 


117  jip.^-.       118  jg.       iiofi^^j.. 

IK  7C.  t  there  is  some    omission  or  some  mistake    here.      It 
must  be  985. 

"^  An  extract  from  the  Supplement  to  the  History  of  the 
Five  Dynasties  says  that  in  the  1st  year  of  Twan-kung  [988] 
Tiao-jan,  king  of  Japan,  sent  his  younger  brother's  son  to  offer 
an  address  of  thanks  in  person,  also  sending  separately  tribute 
of  conchs,  a  gold  saddle  and  bridle,  copper  and  iron  lamps  [?  or 
stirrups] ,  and  red  silk  girtlis,  saddle-cloths,  etc. 

^**  $!l  ^  :^  ?f  •    I  cannot  find  this  reign. 
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elephants.^^  A  good  deal  of  silk  is  produced,  and  charm- 
ingly fine  delicate  fabrics  are  woven.  They  have  both 
Chinese  and  Corean  musical  instruments.  The  seasons 
and  climate  are  much  as  in  China.  The  east  limit  of  their 
state  joins  on  certain  islands  in  the  sea  inhabited  by 
barbarians,  who  have  hair  both  on  their  fa^es  and  bodies. 
The  Yuk^  islands  to  the  east  produce  gold,  and  other 
islands  in  the  west  produce  silver,  which  are  government 
monopolies.  The  family  name  of  the  king  is  Wang,^ 
and  there  have  been  54  ^^  or  64  of  them  in  succes- 
sion up  to  now.^^  All  offices,  both  civil  and  military, 
are  hereditary  in  the  families.^'*  According  to  the 
records  of  their  history,^*^  their  first  lord  was  styled 
Ami-no-mi-naka-nushi-no-kami.^^  After  him  came  T*ien- 
ts'ai-yim-tsun,^  and  after   him  they  are  all  called  t^wn.^ 

^>*  This  pious  yarn  cannot  be  true. 

^  H  %  I  evidently  the  Oki  group.    See  ff,  'f^  later  on. 

^  ■  ^  )^  £  ^  ii  :     This  is  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  explain. 

^**  '*  64  or  "  seems  to  be  an  error. 

u'From  the  mythical  Jimmu  (B.C.  660)  to  Ewazan  (985-6) 
would  be  65  of  them. 

1*^  Minamoto,  Fujiwara,  Tacliibana,  etc.   [and  later  Tokugawa] . 

^^  ^  ^^  le.  fJi  16.     See  above. 

^'^  ^^^  ^'  1  give  the  Japanese  translation,  as  the 
Chinese  characters  are  mere  rubbish,  meaning  nothing  in  Chinese. 

^^^  ^  ^"4*  ®  9»  Neither  this  nor  the  next  nine  agree  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  translation  of  the  Kojiki. 

u^  ^.  I  think  this  title  is  merely  in  imitation  of  that  given  to 
the  different  *'  successors  *'  of  Buddha.  Mr.  Chamberlain  translates 
it  Kami,  No  doubt  the  ancient  Japanese  may  have  called 
their  past  and  deceased  Emperors  Kami^  but  the  Chinese  character 
Uun  must  have  been  fitted  to  the  idea  Kami  at  a  comparatively 
late  date.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  Kojiki  translates  it  "deity." 
None  of  the  ten  ridiculous  names  which  follow  are  given  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Kojiki^  which  begins  with  five  "  heavenly  deities  '* 
beginning  with  Ame-nn^  etc.  But  the  last  of  the  ten,  namely  Kuni-no- 
toko-tachi-no-kami  follows  the  fifth  "heavenly  deity"  of  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  and  is  the  first  of  the  seven  "  divine  generations  "  of 
the  Kirjiki.    My  Japanese  Student's  History  ^^^^  begins  history 
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TennO,iiext  Anko  Tennd,  next  Yuriaku  Tenno,^^  next  £01126- 
Tenno,  next  Ninken  Tenno,  next  Mnretsa  Tenn5,  next  Kei» 
tai  Tennd,  next  Ankan  Tennd,  next  Senkwa  Tennd,  next 
Ame-kuni'Oshi-haruki'hiro-niha  Tennd,^^  also  calLecl  Mei* 
mei  [Eeimei]  Tenno.  In  the  year  JSn-shen  [AJD.  55fi]' 
Buddhism  was  first  preached  from  P^h-tsi  country .^^  This* 
was  the  first  year  of  the  Ch*eng-sheng  period  of  our 
Liang  dynasty.^^  The  next  was  Dakktu  [Bidatsn]  ^^ 
TennO,  next  Yomei  Tennd. 

He  had  a  son  named  ShOtoku  ^^  Taishi  aged  thirteeOt, 
who  could  explain  the  words  of  ton  people  speaking  at 
once.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  became  a  convert  to 
Buddhism  at  the  Bodai  ^^  Monastery,  and  expounded  the. 
Sheriff -yuan  Sutra  ^^^  on  which  occasion  it  rained  Manddra^^ 
flowers  from  heaven.  This  was  during  the  Sui  reign  of' 
K*ai-hwang  [A.D.  680-601] .  He  sent  an  envoy  across  the 
sea  to  China  to  beg  for  the  Saddharma  Ptindanka  Sutra,^^ 
The  next  was  Sujun  Tenno,  the  next  Suiko  Tenno,  who 


151.  Ma  Twan-lin  omits  Seinei  Tenno  between  Yuriaka  and 
Kenzo  :  the  others  are  correct. 

152.  The  Chinese  characters  are  all  correctly  given,  up  to  this 
monarch  ^  0  $^  p^  ^  j^,  alias  ^  B^  Kimmei,  misprinted  ^  ]^. 

153.  This  is  precisely  confirmed  by  the  Japanese  History. 

154.  Perfectly  correct. 

155.  3^  '^  misprinted  for  ^  j^  ;  all  the  others  correct  down  to 
Yomei. 

156.  ^iit  ki^'  Neither  the  Student's  History  nor  the  KojiH 
mentions  this  son.  But  the  former  mentions  Yomei's  son  Mmayado* 
or  Mmaya  Jj^  p  begging  his  father  to  pray,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
mentions  a  son  Uhe-no-miya-no-vima-ya-donoto-mimi, 

157.  ^S  \^ 

158.  This  passage  is  quite  correctly  quoted  from  the  Sung  Shi 
as  £|tll^,  but  other  extracts  call  itf^^H^. 

159.  ^^ftftHIS. 

160.  vi^M-  Yomei  reigned  from  586  to  587,  Sujun  from  588  to- 
592,  and  Suiko  from  593  to  628.  Or  perhaps  the  dates  nre  589-90- 
and  591-629.    1  have  a  query  on  the  subject  in  my  notes. 
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\vas  the  daughter  of  Keimei^^  TennC.  The  next  was 
Shumei  TeimO,  the  next  Edgyoku  Tenno,  the  next  Kdtoka 
TennO,  in  the  4th  year  of  whose  reign-period  **  White 
Pheasant "  one  of  the  disciplinists  came  to  explain  Buddhism 
to  China.^^  He  remained  three  years,  and  received  the 
Hing-yuh'lun  from  the  Buddhist  Hiien-chung.^^  This  was 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  period  Yung-hwei  [A.D.  658] . 
The  next  was  Anie-toyo-toud'shiffe-nichi-tarashi  ^^  Tenno, 
who  sent  the  priest  Shido^^  at  the  head  of  a  party  to 
China  in  order  to  heg  for  a  copy  of  the  Mahayana  Law 
for  teaching  purposes.  This  was  in  the  third  year  of  the 
period  Hien-k*iug  [A.D.  657] .  The  next  was  Tenji  Tennd, 
the  next  Temmu  Tenn6,^^  the  next  Jit6  Tenno,  the  next 
Mommu  Tenno,^^  the  first  year  of  whose  reign  Ta-pao  waa 
the  first  year  of  the  Chinese  Chiang -an,  when  he  sent  a 
Taoist  named  Awada  to  China  to  apply  for  hooks^ 
and  the  disciplinist  Tao-ts*z  begged  for  siitras.^^  The 
next     was     A-pi  ^^    ^  [Gemmei]     Tenno,     the   next   Fan 


161.  Again  misprinted. — this  time  j^ 

162.  #^a3j!Si#*;i£^S:  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  this 
translation. 

163.  ift^Mi^is:lL^M^$^'  I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of 
this.  It  looks  as  if  the  celebrated  Hiian  Chwang  ^^,  who  returned 
from  India  in  A.D.  645,  was  alluded  to  in  some  way. 

164.  ^  C  C  H7  >^  ^^-  "^^^  Japanese  rendering  is  a  pure  guess 
of  mine.  The  first  three  characters  have  already  been  given  onoe, 
and  the  second  three  shew  that  a  woman  is  meant.  Compare 
Okinaga  Tarnshi : — It  is  remarkable  that  twice  over  the  Mikado 
Salmio  should  thus  be  ignored,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Chinese 
record  is  correct :  that  is  that  Tiao-jan  gave  it  as  in  the  text. 

165.  I  guess  at  the  accepted  sound  of  ^  jjl. 

166.  Eobun  is  again  left  out.     See  above,  note  77. 

167.  This  time  Ma  Twan-lin  has  got  it  right,  the  mysterious 
mikado'i  Tempu  and  Sofu  being  omitted.     See  back. 

168.  ^  0ip  a8  ?®  ^  ^»3!  •     ^  ^"^  *^^^  passage  in  the  Sung  5M, 
so  that  it  must  be  given  correctly.    But  I  cannot  reconcile  this- 
translation  with  the  two  translations  given  a  few  lines  back. 

169.  See  back  :  the  character  ^  is  right  this  time. 
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Tenn6,^7°  the  next  Shdmu  TenDO,  in  the  first  year  of 
whose  reign  **  Precious  Tortoise,  **  a  priest  named  Chdng- 
Yiian-fang  ^^^  was  sent  to  court.  This  was  in  the 
the  fourth  year  of  K^ai-yiiani^a  [A.D.  716].  The  next 
was  K6mei  Tenno,  again  a  mistake  for  K6gen,  daughter 
of  Sh6mu  Tenn6,  reign  period  T*ien-p*ing  Bhdng-pao  [749] , 
which  was  the  middle  of  our  reign  period  T*ien-pao  [742- 
766] .  She  sent  an  envoy  and  a  priest  to  China  to  ask 
for  the  Inner  and  Outer  Classics  and  the  Commandments.^^ 
The  next  was  Okashiki  (t.  e,  Junnin)  Tenno.  The  next 
was  Takanoi74  TennO,  daughter  of  Sh6mu  Tenn6.  The 
next  was  Shirokabe  ^^^  Tenno,  who  sent  two  priests  named 
Reizen  and' K6ga  ^^^  to  China  to  worship  the  Wu-t'ai  Shan^^ 
and  study  Buddhism.  The  next  was  Kwam-mu  Tenn6, 
who  sent  Fujiwara  Kudzuno  i*^**  with  Kukai  Daishi,^^ 
and  also  the  bonze  Ch*eng  from  the  Yen-lih  Monastery, 
to   China,^^  in   order   to  visit  the   T*ien-t*ai  Shan  priest 


170.  ^  ^  $.  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

171.  The  Japanese  History  says  that  in  738  the  priest  ^  ^ 
Fetumed  from  China.  This  of  course  is  Ma  Twanlin*8  jEyt^. 
See  Note  91.  |tf f[.  Last  time  it  was  **  White  Tortoise.'*  It  should 
be  ^,  "  Divine." 

172.  But  the  1st  year  of  Holy  Tortoise  was  A.D.  723. 

173.  Hwang  Ti*s  Inner  Classics  18  chapters  ;  Outer  Classics,  37 
Chapters.  I  do  not  know  if  the  f  j|  ^  are  the  Ten  Commandments 
of  the  Nestorians,  or  what  they  are. 

174.  See  back,  Yasumi-Takanoshi. 

175.  I  guess  at  the  sound  for  **  white  wall.'* 

176.  midinv 

177.  The  celebrated  Mountain  Monastery  in  Shansi  to  which  all 
devout  Buddhists  go. 

178.  K  7C  (i-  e-U^SfJ  :^ff,    I  guess  at  the  two  last  sounds. 

179.  2  "f8  :fc  W  the  inventor  of  the  Uiragaiui^  alian  KobO 
Daishi. 

180.  The  Japanese  History  says  that  in  A.D.  788  the  Mikado 
presented  the  name  of  ^  ^  -^  to  an  educational  monastery  founded 
by  the  priest  Saito  f^  g,  who  is  evidently  the  Chinese  f^  S* 
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Ch*uan-8hi.^^  This  was  just  in  the  first  year  of  Kwan-i- 
Yiiaa-ho  [A.D.  806] .  The  next  was  Noh  1^2  TennO  and 
the  next  Noh-loh  Tennd,  the  next  Saga  Tennd,  the  next 
Janna  Tennd. 

The  next  was  Nimmio  Tenno.  This  was  during  our 
Chinese  reigns  K*ai-ch*eng  [886-840]  and  Hwei-ch*ang 
[841-846] .  He  sent  a  honze  to  China  to  worship  at 
Wu-t*ai.i83  The  next  was  Buntoku  TennO.  This  in  Ta- 
chung  [A.D.  847-860] .  The  next  was  Seiwa  Tenn6,  the 
next  Yozei  Tenno,  the  next  KogO  Tenno,  who  sent  a 
honze  named  Tsung-jwei  ^®*  to  China  to  preach  the  faith. 
This  was  in  the  1st  year  of  Kwang-k*i  [A.D.  885] .  The 
next  was  Nin-wa^^  TennO.  This  was  during  the  period 
Lung-teh  [A.D.  921-8]  of  our  [Posterior]  Liang  dynasty. 
He  sent  K*wan-kien  ^^^  and  other  bonzes  to  Court.  The 
next  was  Daigo  Tenno.  The  next  was  Tenkei  ^^  Tenno. 
The  next  was  Feng-shang  [Murakami]  Tenno.^^     This  was 

181-  JEWS  TC.I^TC^^fc-  The  two  characters  Kwan-i  seem 
misplaced,  and  perhaps  should  belong  to  the  previoas  sentence 
IS  ^  ^  J4  W  H"  4f  which  is  itself  lacking  in  clearness.  Possibly 
it  should  be  **  to  visit  Ch'uan-chi  and  Kwan-i,"  etc. 

182.  ^  seems  to  be  the  same  as  ^  ^.     See  back. 

183.  A  Japanese  priest  called  ^  ^,  and  another  (perhaps  the 
same)  called  S  K  J^  A*  are  supposed  to  have  visited  China  about 
now,  but  my  references  are  uncertain.  Also  an  envoy  of  the  Fuji- 
wara  family. 

184.  ^ffi-  I  suppose  Sdyei  in  Japanese.  I  can  find  no  other 
mention  of  him. 

185.  Uda  !^  ^  Tenno's  reign  began  during  his  father's  reign 
period  f^  ftf. 

186.  The  date  is  wrong.  Uda  reigned  from  888  to  897.  I 
cannot  find  mention  in  Japanese  History  of  K'wan-Kien  3t  )K- 
On  the  contrary,  it  says  that  an  envoy  destined  for  China  did  not 
go,  on  account  of  the  civil  war  which  was  then  overthrowing  the 
T'angs. 

187.  Shujaku  :^  ^  in  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign  took  the  style 

188.  ^  X  misprinted  for  t^^  X  (A..D.  947-968).  It  wiU  be  noticed 
that  the  fickle  Japanese  now  began  to  disuse  the  sonorous  Chinese 
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during  the  [Posterior]  Chow  period  Kwang-shnn  [A.D. 
951-4] .  The  next  was  Beigen  Tenn6,  who  is  now 
Abdicated  Over-TennO.^®^  The  next  is  Shou-p*ing  Tenii5. 
the  present  prince.^^ 

This  makes  64  generations  in  all.^^ 

In  the  metropolitan  province  Ki-nai,^^  there  are  five 
divisions,  Yamashiro,  Yamato,  Kawachi,  Idznmi,  and  Settsn. 
There  are  in  all  58  hunt  ^^  in  it.  In  the  Tokaidd  there  are 
Iga,  Ise,  Shima,  Owari,  Mikawa,  TdtOmi,  Snrnga,  Idzn, 
Eahi,  Sagami,^^  Musashi,  Awa,  Kadzusa,  ShimCsa,  and 
Hitachi,^^  fourteen  shiu  in  «11,  having  126  kvni.  In  the 
T6-8an-d6  there  are  eight  «/«?/,  namely  Omi,  Mino,  &ida, 


reign  styles.    Perhaps  the  Kwambakus  or  mayors  of  the  palace, 
who  began  under  Uda,  were  responsible  for  this. 

^^^'  ;k  J^  ^  £.*  Abdication  had  for  many  centuries  been  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  Japan. 

190.  iif-  ZfL  was  the  personal  name  of  the  Mikado  B  jgft,  970-984. 

191.  It  is  curious  that  the  Student's  History  makes  no  mention  of 
the  priest  Tiao-jan,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  belonged  to  the  Fnjiwara 
family  of  Kicambaktu  M  j^,  or  Shdguns  )|^^,  as  they  were  later 
called,  and  who,  as  we  have  also  seen,  was  supposed  by  one  Chinese, 
writer  to  have  been  the  prince  of  Japan  himself.  At  this  time  K  Sf^ 
){|  ,<ig,  or,  as  I  suppose  the  Japanese  would  call  it,  Fujiwara  Yoritada. 
was  Begent.  Perhaps  the  Japanese  historians  are  too  vain  to  admit 
that  a  member  of  the  semi-royal  family  of  Fujiwara  went  to  China. 
The  next  Japanese  mikado  Kwazan  ^  J^  himself  became  a  bonze ; 
and  his  mother  was,  as  usual,  a  Fujiwara. 

192.  ^^  I  presume  th«tJ?J  ^  andfp|^  are  intended  for 
Kawachi  and  Idzumi.  The  others  are  con-ect  in  Chinese  character 
namely  yU^^:k,f^  ai^d  <j|<^.  The  word  for  ••  divisions  '*  is  |^  shiu* 

193.  SJ 

194.  In  another  Chinese  extract  Sagami  is  written  fg  ^,  and  I 
once  supposed  it  was  Shimosa.     See  Karhj  Japanese  HisUn-y. 

195.  mvi?ag:   j#  ^.    f^«[,    ?&;?,  ?^  [how   is  this?],  ^t^, 

arifc     [how?],KH    [how?],   f#fi,  iplf,    t9«[how?],   ^SA 

[how  ?],^J^  [how ?] ,  Ji iS   [how  ?] .  .^1^  ^how ?]     These  names 

can  be  identified  from  their  alternative  names  as  given  by  Mr.  Satow, 

such  as  En-shiu,  Sun-shu,  etc.     (Jap.  As.  Soc.  Trans.,  Vol.  I). 
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:Shiiiano,  Eodznke,  Shimotsuke,  Mntsn,  and  Dewa,^^ 
baving  122  himi.  In  the  Hokn-rikn-dO  there  are  seven 
shiu,  namely  Wakasa,  Echizen,  Eoga,  Note,  Etchu, 
Echigo,  and  Sado  [Island]  ,i^  having  twenty  kuni.  In 
Oki  the  San-indo^*  there  are  eight  shiUf  namely,  Tamha, 
Tango,  Tajima,  Inaha,  Hoki,  Idzumo,  Iwami,  and  [group 
^f  islands]  ,^^  having  52  himi.  The  S«n-y0-d6  has 
«ight  bMuj  namely,  Harima,  Mimasaka,  Bizen,  Bingo,*^ 
Oki,  Snw6,  and  Nagato,^^  containing  69  kutii.  The 
Mankai-dd  contains  six  sJtiu,  namely  Eii,  Awaji  [Island] , 
Awa,  Sanuki,  lyo,  and  Tosa,^  having  48  kuni.  The  Sai- 
kai-d6  has  nine  shiu,  namely  Ohiknzen,  Chikugo,  Buzen^ 
Bngo,  Higo,  Hinga,  Osnmi,  and  Satsuma,^  having  98  kunL 
There  are  also  three  groups  of  islands, — Iki,  Tsushima,  and 
Tanega,'**  each  with  two  kuni  under  it.  The  above  are  what 
.are  called  the  Seven  Circuits,  containing  8,772  viUages,*** 

196.  »a,a-  aSt  [how?],  HiSJ,  ^JH,  fffJSt,  -hl^,  -F15, 
g^  Jl  [how?] ,  ^  ^ .  All  these  najnes  are  interesting  as  shewing  the 
•different  degrees  in  which  the  Japanese  borrowed  and  engrafted 
Chinese  sounds  and  characters. 

198.  ^uf^Si- 

199.  ^Jtt;  ^  ft  [?^],«i.^.  B-fft.  f^*,    5fe  S    [?how] 

5E?  -B-i  IS  ft- 

In  a   preyious  note  I  have  assumed  that  J|  ^    is  Oki.    In 

another  Chinese  extract  Tango  is  written  {[  55- 

200.  In  another  Chinese  extract,  quoted  in  my  paper  on  early 
Japan,  Bingo  is  written  t^  ^. 

201.  ;^  i%  ;  evidently  for  0^  |5|,  » ;f .  H  ft ,  ^  Uf,  {g  ^,  $i  iJ, 

Mr.  Satow  gives  Bit-chiu,  which  is  evidently  U'4'  ^-^d  has 
been  omitted  by  Ma  Twan-lin. 

202.  ^  vS^,  fl9-*e.,  »  3§,  H  ^S.  m  [? 3B  *.  f^  »,  iii. 

203.  ©  '^m ;««»' «:«'  9J»f.  fi «. lea,  ^  (^,  ;^I«.  K«^. 

Ma  Twan-lin  lias  omitted  Hizen. 

204.  '"-*  fti  #}  .1^1  $  itt-  ^^'  Satow  omits  this  last  from  his  list 
<J.  A.  S.  Journal  Vol.  I.) 

205.  ^ :    I  suppose  this  would  be  mura. 
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414  post-stations,**  and  888,829  taxable  polls.*"  Be- 
yond the  taxable  polls.  There  is  no  exact  record  [of  the 
people] . 

All  the  above  is  from  Tiao-jan*s  memorandmn.    NoWy 
we  find    that   our    own    histories  have    recorded  that  in 
the  Sui  reign  E'ai-hwang,  and  the  T'ang  reigns  of  Timg- 
hwei,    Ch*ang-an,    T4en-pao,    Yiian-ho,    and    E^ai-chdngy 
the  fact  has  been  recorded  of  envoys  having  come  with 
tribnte,  all  which  accords  with   Tiao-jan's   memorandum. 
During  Ta-chung,  Ewang-k'i,  Lung-teh,  and  the  [Posterior] 
Chow     reign    of     Kwang-shun,     priests     were    sent    ia 
China,    but   the   T^ang   Shu   and   the   Five    [Ephemeral] 
Dynasties*     History    have    failed"'  to   record   the   fietots. 
During   the   T'ang    reign    Hien-hSng,    in   the   28rd    year 
of  E'ai-yiian,  the  12th  year  of  Ta-lih,   and  the  1st  year 
of  Eien-chung,  on  the  other  hand  they  came  with  tributey 
but  it  is  Tiao-jan  who  does  not  record  the  facts. 

In  the  6th  year  of  Hien-p*ing  [A.D.  1002]  Chow 
Shi-ch*ang,**  a  trader  of  Kien-chow  [Foochow] ,  was  blown 
over  to  Japan  in  a  storm,  and  stayed  there  seven  years 
before  he  got  back,  when  he  returned  with  a  Japanese 
named  Fujiki  Kichi.^^^  Both  had  audience  of  His  Majesty. 
Shi-ch'ang  exhibited  some  specimens  of  his  Japanese  friend's 
attempts  at  making  repartee  couplets,  but  the  language 
was  stereotyped,  shallow,  and  of  no  merit  whatever .^^^  The 
man  was  dismissed  with  some  presents. 

206.  $f  eki  or  shukuba 

207.  u  r- 

208.  Not  quite  so,  as  shewn  in  notes  above. 

209.  ffl  ift  S. 

210.  St^  ^  ^ :  I  suppose  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  the  Japanese 
sounds. 

211.  The  Shin  Pao  recently  published  a  leading  article  on  the 
feebleness  of  Japanese  poetry.  Of  course  no  nation  destitute  of 
tones  can  ever  master  Chinese  rhythm,  any  more  than  Englishmen 
pronouncing  ancient  Greek  in  the  ridiculous  way  we  do  can  ap- 
preciate modern  Greek  accentuation. 
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In  1st  year  of  King-teh  [A.D.  1004]  a  Japanese  priest 
named  Tsih-chao  [L  e,  Tsih-jan]  212  came  along  with  seven 
others  to  Court.  Shokunen  did  uot  understand  spoken 
Chinese,  but  he  knew  the  written  character,  and  was  a 
wonderfully  clever  calligraphist.  Conversation  with  him 
was  carried  on  entirely  with  pencil  and  paper.^^^  The 
Emperor  commanded  thnt  he  receive  the  appellation  of 
Yiian-t*ung'^*  Ta-shi,  and  presented  him  with  a  purple 
square-cut  robe.^is  In  the  4th  year  of  T*ien-sheng  [A.D. 
1026]  it  was  reported  at  Ming-Chow  [Ningpo]  that  Trai- 
ning FvL  216  in  Japan  had  sent  a  man  with  tribute  of  local 
articles  ;  but  as  he  was  not  provided  with  an  address  from 
the  Japanese  Government,  the  Emperor  ordered  them 
to  be  declined,  and  from  that  date  they  have  not  sent 
tribute  to  Court.  Through  our  southern  traders  at  times 
Japanese  productions  find  their  way  to  China.  In  the 
5th  year  of  Hi-ning  [A.D.  1072]  a  priest  named  Ch*^ng- 
Siin2i7  came  to  T*ai-Chow,  and  stopped  at  the  Kwoh- 
ts*ing^®  Monastery  of  T*ien-t*ai,ii^  and  wanted  to  stay. 
The  authorities  reported  the  facts,  and  his  majesty 
ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  the  Palace  [then  at 
Nanking] .  Ch^eng-siin  offered  a  silver  incense-burner, 
mukorosd  berries,  white  glass,  five  scents,  crystal,  red 
sandal,    amber-mounted    telling- beads,    and   dark -coloured 


212.  ^,^,  a  misprint  for  ^.    I  suppose  Shokunen  would  be  his 
Japanese  name. 

213.  In  Korea,  Annam,  and  Japan   this  must  still  be  done  by 
those  who  write  Chinese  but  cannot  speak  those  languages. 

214.  S  7^1  :^  ^1  :     Japanese  YendO  Daishi.    I  have  a  note  of  hi& 
having  left  Japan  in  1002. 

215.  ^  ^ 

216.  Probably  one  of  the  Daimid».    There  are  only  three  Fu  in 
Japan — Kyoto,  Tokyo,  and  Osaka.     Where  is  ;^  ^L  J)f  ? 

217.  ^1^ 

218.  H  ?t  ^ 

219.  Mr.  Consul  Cooper  visited  T'ien-t'ai  in  1884-5. 

Vol.  xxii.— 3 
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stafifB.  The  Emperor  Sh^n  Tsung  quartered  him,  as 
heing  a  man  from  afar  and  one  of  monastic  profesaon, 
in  the  K^ai-pao  Monastery ,^^  and  gave  each  of  the  priests 
who  came  along  with  him  a  purple  square-cut  robe.  From  this 
time  all  those  who  came  with  tribute  of  local  articles  were 
priests.  In  the  1st  year  of  Yiian-feng  [A.D.  1078]  an  in- 
terpreter priest  named  Chung- Lwei  ^^  was  sent  on  a  mission 
hither.  He  was  presented  with  the  title  of  Mu-hwa  Ywai-i^h 
Ta-sh'i.^  Then  it  was  reported  from  Ming-chow  that  a  letter 
had  been  received  from  the  Japanese  State  Department,** 
and  that  the  Chunghwei  party  was  being  sent  back  with  the 
envoy  Sun  Chung .***  Two  hundred  pieces  of  coloured  satin 
were  brought  as  tribute,  and  also  5,000  ounces  of  quicksilver. 
The  chief  authority  at  T'ai-chow  suggested  that,  as  Sun 
Chung  was  a  sea-going  merchant,  and  the  presents  brought 
as  tribute  were  dififerently  circumstanced  from  those  of 
other  countries,  he  might  send  back  a  letter  of  acknowledg 
ment  and  return  objects  in  his  own  name,  giving  them 
to  Chung-hwei  to  carry  with  him  back  oast.  This  was 
approved. 

In  the  5th  year  of  K*ien-tao  [A.D.  1169] ,  tribute 
of  local  articles  was  sent  via  Ming- chow.***  In  the 
8rd  year  of  Shun-hi  [A.D.  1176] ,  some  Japanese  were  blown 
over  by  a  storm  to  Ming-chow  and  were  short  of  provisions. 
The  Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  supplied.  Besides  these, 
there  were  a  hundred  more  who  had  begged  their  way 
along  to  liin-an  [in  Hangchow  Fu] .  The  governor  was 
ordered  to   supply  them  with  the  wherewithal  to   get   to 


220.  ra  !ff  ^• 

221.  -itlEJ. 

222.  ^iY^^if^.  ^$\^,  i.e.  the  Reverendissiino  who  yearns  for 
civilization  and  is  grateful  fur  kindness. 

?23.    ;l;  ¥  iff. 

224.  T^;  *^  apparently  a  Chinese. 

225.  fft  H/^  W  ^  "S"  3*  >8?^  #•     I    cannot   quite   understand    this 
sentence. 
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Ming-chow,  and  have  them  entertained  there  until  an  oppor- 
tunity should  occur  for  their  returning  by  some  junk  to 
Japan.  Iii  the  10th  year  [1188],  78  men  were  blown 
over  to  Hwa-t*ing  Siu-chow  [near  Shanghai] .  In  the  1st 
year  of  Shao-hi  [1190] ,  some  more  were  blown  up  to  T*ai- 
<5how.^  The  Emperor  ordered  that  their  cargo  should 
be  looked  after  and  allowed  to  pass  free  ;^^  that  a  junk 
-should  be  bought,  and  that  all  their  property  should  then 
be  returned  to  them ;  and  that  they  should  be  supplied  in 
addition  with  a  compassionate  allowance  of  rice  at  nominal 
rates."*  In  the  6th  year  of  K*ing-yiian  [A.D.  1200]  some 
of  them  came  to  P*ing-Kiang  [in  Cheh  Eiang],  and  in  the 
•2nd  year  of  Kia-t^ai  [1202]  to  Ting-hai  District  [Ningpo] . 
Imperial  orders  were  given  in  both  cases  for  them  to  be 
supplied  with  money  and  rice  and  sent  home  with  the  first 
favourable  wind. 

*****  i!?  *  *  :;: 

It   thus   appears  that   Wo  men  had  their  first  com- 
munications   with    China    in    the    After    Han     Dynasty 

[A.D.  25] .  The  histories  say  that  from  Tai-fang  **  to 
Wo    State    by  water,  coasting   along    Chao-sien   country 

[then  including  modern  Newchwang] ,  then  turning 
«outh,  then  east,  across  three  seas,  and  past  seven  states, 
it  was  a  total  distance  of  12,000  U  before  the  capital  of 
their  country  was  reached. 

Another    statement    was  that    from   the   borders   of 
Loh-lang   province    [North  Corea]    and   Tai-fang  province 

[Central  Corea]  alike  it  was  12,000  li  ;  it  was  east  of 
Kwai-ki  [Ningpo] ,  and  not  far  from  Tan-erh  [Hainan] . 
Their  land  was  very  distant  from  Liao  Tung,  but  very 
near  to  Min-cheh  [Foochow  and  Ningpo] .  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  arrivals  in  China  came  by  way  of  Liao  Tung  ; 

226.  Another  T*ai-chow.    Almost  opposite  Chinkiang. 

227.  ^^f  K#^|*. 

228.  %^^ 

229.  Near  Seoul. 
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hence  this  roundahout  course,  until  the  Six"^  Dynasties 
and  Sung,  when  most  of  them  came  with  tribute  by  the 
southern  route,  across  the  sea,  and  also  to  do  trade  with 
us,  for  which  they  never  came  by  the  north,  evidently 
holding  that  Liao  Tung  was  not  part  of  Chinese  territory.*"* 
The  Notices  of  the  Three  Dynasties  says  that  during  the 
period  Yung-hi  [984-7]  the  priest  Tiao-jan  brought  tribute, 
went  back  to  Japan,  and  afterwards  submitted  an  address 
of  thanks.  A  description  of  his  travels  hither  runs  : — 
**  I  regard  the  setting  sun,  and  journey  west  over  100,000 
'*  //  of  inexhaustible  waves.  I  watch  for  the  monsoon 
'^  and  return  east,  gliding  over  thousands  upon  thousands 
"  of  [water)']  mountain  peaks."  What  a  distance  I  A 
description  of  his  travels  home  ruus  : — "  Towards  the 
**  cud  of  summer  I  relax  my  cable  at  T*ai-chow  [Chdh 
**  Kiang] ,  and  in  the  early  spring  I  reach  the  outskirts 
**  of  my  metropolis."  Yet  how  near  !  He  goes  on 
to  say  : — **  Then  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring 
**  I  reached  my  old  town,  where  those  dressed  in  sombre 
"  garments  joyfully  awaited  me,  whilst  earls  and 
marquesses  respectfully  welcomed  me."  So  that,  however 
near  Jai)an  may  be  from  east  Cheh  Kiang,  it  must  have 
taken  him  nearly  half  a  year  to  got  to  the  capital. 


230.  Five? 

231.  For  a  long  time  it  ceased  to  be  so. 
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A  JAPANESE  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 
AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 


By  Garrett  Droppers. 


[Head  17th  January,  1894 J] 

A  year  or  more  ago,  while  looking  into  the  subject 
•of  land  tenure  in  Japan,  I  met  with  an  interesting  form 
•of  credit  institution  existing  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  country.  As  so  often  happens,  the  side  issue  proved 
more  attractive  than  the  main  topic.  I  traced  the  institu- 
tion to  its  founder  and  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  the 
main  facts  of  the  life  of  Ninomiya,  a  reformer  who  lived 
and  died  within  the  Tokugawa  period,  before  the  policy  of 
seclusion  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. The  laws  of  a  country,  while  by  no  means 
unimportant,  are  after  all  only  the  conditions  of  activity. ; 
the  capital  and  interesting  point  is  what  men  have 
Accomplished  under  these  laws.  I  therefore  followed  with 
pleasure  the  career  of  Ninomiya,  the  real  inspirer  of  the 
credit  associations,  known  as  the  Hotokusha,  now  wide- 
spread in  certain  districts  in  Japan  and  promising  to  be 
of  still  greater  importance  in  the  future.  In  giving  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Ninomiya  I  have  preserved,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  language  of  his  Japanese  biographers. 

Ninomiya  Kinjiro,  or  since  his  death  called  Ninomiya 
Sontaku,  was  born  July  28rd,  1787  (4th  year  of  Temmei), 
in  the  small  village  of  Kachiwagama-mura  in  Ashigara- 
Kami-gori,  Sagami,  in  the  domain  of  the  Daimyo  of 
O  Jawara.     His  parents  were  poor  and  of  humble  station. 
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AVhen  he  was  about  five  years  of  age,  a  flood  caused  by  BXt 
overflow  of  the  Sakawa  swept  away  much  of  his  father'^ 
property  and  left  the  family  poorer  than  ever.  Nine  years- 
later,  when  the  boy  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  hia 
father  died,  leaving  the  children  and  their  mother  in 
extreme  destitution,  and  as  Kinjiro  was  the  eldest,  th& 
burden  of  supporting  the  family  fell  upon  him.  It  is  related 
that  the  youngest  child  was  sent  to  an  aqnaintance  to  be 
brought  up,  but  it  was  too  young  and  feeble  to  be  separated 
from  its  mother  and  pined  away.  Kinjiro  reflected  for  a  time 
and  finally  said :  **  Mother,  the  little  thing  cannot  live 
without  your  care.  Let  us  take  it  back  and  I  think  I  can 
earn  enough  for  all  of  us.*'  The  mother  took  back  the 
child  and  from  that  time  Kinjiro  worked  harder  than  ever 
in  the  field  and  on  the  mountain  side,  gathering  hay 
and  wood,  which  he  sold  in  the  neighboring  town.  He 
spent  his  evenings  in  twisting  rope,  and  also  managed 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  in  learning  to  read  and 
write. 

After  two  years  of  great  toil  his  mother  died  ;  thus  he 
and  his  two  brothers  were  left  with  nothing  but  a  hut.  and 
as  they  were  too  young  to  live  alone  the  two  younger  child- 
ren were  adopted  by  one  relative  while  Kinjiro  went  to  live 
with  another.  The  latter,  a  hard  and  parsimonious  man,, 
noticing  that  Kinjiro  studied  every  evening  uutil  midnight, 
reproved  him  for  wasting  oil ;  thereupon  the  youth  deter- 
mined to  provide  his  own  oil.  He  sowed  rape  seed  ^natane) 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  and  having  exchanged  this  for 
oil  he  again  went  to  his  studies.  But  his  guardian  still 
found  fault  with  him,  so  Kinjiro  darkened  his  light  and 
continued  his  studies  secretly. 

His  great  object  nt  this  time  was  the  restoration  of 
the  former  property  of  his  father.  He  cultivated  a  small 
piece  of  neglected  land  and  raised  a  tiny  crop.  This  he 
continued  to  do  for  some  years,  until  he  finally  saw  that 
he  was  able  to  support  himself.     He  returned  to  the  old 
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hut  and  began  to  cultivate  the  land.  Though  quite  alone  he 
succeeded  in  slowly  improving  the  place,  and  after  several 
years  of  arduous  toil  he  saw  the  old  homestead  restored. 
His  success,  while  not  in  any  sense  extraordinary,  was 
satisfactory  to  him  and  he  felt  that  he  had  won  the 
esteem  of  his  neighbors.  He  married,  and  at  that  time 
looked  for  nothing  farther  than  to  live  the  life  of  a 
simple  farmer. 

About  the  same  time  the  government  of  Okubo,  Daimy& 
of  Odawara,  fell  into  financial  straits.  The  territory  was 
large  and  the  revenue  abundant,  but  the  chief  minister 
(Rarojy  Hattori  Jurobei,  had  been  extravsigant  and  had 
accumulated  debts  to  a  large  amount.  He  was  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  his  creditors,  and  despairing  of  means  of 
escape,  he  was  about  to  resign  when  some  one  mentioned 
to  him  the  name  of  Ninomiya.  He,  it  was  suggested^ 
might  be  able  to  restore  the  tottering  finances  of  the 
province.  Hattori  was  pleased  with  this  suggestion  and 
sent  a  request  to  Ninomiya  to  take  charge  of  the 
revenue.  The  latter  at  first  refused,  but  finally  after 
repeated  solicitations  consented.  He  left  his  wife  to  take 
charge  of  the  household  and  removed  to  Odawara, 
where  he  was  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
government  revenues.  He  then  began  a  series  of  reforms 
for  which  he  became  famous.  He  cut  down  all  the 
expenses,  he  abolished  all  needless  luxury,  and  laid  down 
the  principles  of  the  Bundn  Hn^  that  is,  saving  from  the 
income  t»f  one  year  a  certain  percentage  to  be  devoted 
to  productive  purposes.  He  carefully  audited  the  debts 
of  the  government,  summoned  the  creditors  and  requested 
a  temporary  postponement  of  their  claims.  He  labored 
incessantly  from  day  to  day,  and  after  five  years  of 
great  eftbrt  he  saw  every  creditor  paid  and  a  balance  of 
800  ryo  in  the  treasury.  He  presented  this  sum  to  Hattori, 
who  was  much  pleased  and  wished  to  reward  him  with 
a   share   of  it.     But   Ninomiya,   instead  of  accepting   the 
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money  for  himself  distributed  it  among  the  vassals,  saying 
that  his  success  was  due  mainly  to  their  cooperation  and 
loyalty.  Thus  he  left  Odawara  as  poor  as  when  he 
entered  it  and  returned  home. 

His  practical  sagacity  and  disinterested  activity  had  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  Okubo,  the  Daimyo  of  Odawara,  who 
was  a  very  enlightened  man.  He  wished  to  recommend 
Ninomiya  to  an  official  post,  but  at  this  time  the 
spirit  of  caste  was  so  strong  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
advance  him.  But  he  thought  that  if  only  some  difficult 
enterprise  could  be  found  which  no  one  else  could  do,  it 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  giving  Ninomiya  a  higher 
position. 

One  of  the  relatives  of  the  Daimyo  Okubo  was  a 
hatanwto,  Utsu  by  name,  who  possessed  an  estate  in  the 
province  of  Shimotsuke.  One  of  the  towns  within  his 
territory  was  Sakuramachi,  once  a  flourishing  place,  but 
now  sunk  into  poverty  and  lethargy.  The  people  were 
slothful  and  wasted  their  substance  in  gambling.  The  fields 
were  no  longer  cultivated,  the  taxes  were  unpaid,  and  the 
revenues  were  slowly  declining.  The  Daimyo  was  troubled 
and  asked  Ninomiya  to  attempt  the  task  of  restoration, 
but  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  such  an  undertaking, 
alleging  that  a  mere  farmer  was  unable  to  accomplish  it. 
However  after  much  persuasion  he  obeyed.  In  the  4th  year 
of  Bunsei  (1821)  he  visited  the  town  and  after  carefuUy 
studying  the  situation  nuule  a  report  to  the  DaimyO.  He 
declared  that  merely  to  give  these  people  money  to  relieve 
their  wants  was  useless.  He  suggested  that  they  should 
adopt  a  system  of  saving,  be  it  ever  so  little,  each  year.  A 
portion  of  the  produce  of  th(i  land  should  be  set  aside,  say 
one  fourth  of  the  first  year's  crop,  and  made  into  a  kind  of 
capital  fund  which  should  be  used  to  cultivate  land  the  follow- 
ing year..  Thus  by  degrees  new  land  could  be  brought  into 
cultivation  and  the  wealth  of  the  peoj)le  gradually  increased. 
Under    no  circumstances   should   the   people    spend  more 
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than  the  amount  agreed  upon.  Thus  they  would  solidly 
increase  in  prosperity  from  year  to  year,  their  income 
and  capital  growing  together. 

The  DamiyO  Okubo  approved  of  these  plans,  and 
Ninomiya,  again  leaving  his  wife  in  charge  of  his  house- 
hold but  taking  his  eldest  son  with  him,  removed  to 
Sakuramachi.  He  had  a  serious  work  before  him,  for 
people  accustomed  to  idleness  are  not  easily  jeformed. 
His  first  duty  was  to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  detail,  the  disposition  of  various  classes,  the 
qualities  of  the  soil,  the  waste  land,  etc.  He  lived  in  a 
very  frujijal  manner,  believing  that  his  own  example  was 
necessary  to  prove  his  sincerity  to  these  people.  He 
labored  in  the  field  among  the  peasantry  and  was  never 
behind  anyone  in  doing  a  day's  work. 

The  first  results  were  slight.  The  habits  of  indulgence 
and  sloth  were  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  people 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  change  them.  Many 
disliked  his  exacting  methods,  and  certain  inferior  officials 
circulated  slanders  which  were  intended  to  reach  the  ears 
of  Okubo,  who  happily,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
In  spite  of  all  drawbacks  Ninomiya  resolutely  prose- 
cuted his  laborious  work,  and  after  three  years  saw  his 
efforts  crowned  with  success.  It  is  related  that  he  display- 
ed exceUent  qualities  of  management  in  bringing  the  people 
up  to  his  standard,  rewarding  those  who  did  faithful  work 
while  he  rebuked  those  who  shirked. 

The  success  of  Ninomiya  in  restoring  the  fortunes  of 
Sakuramachi  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  neighboring 
towns  and  villages.  For  instance  Aokimura,  a  village  in 
Hitachi,  had  suffered  reverses  until  the  people  were 
extremely  poor.  The  headman  of  the  village  and  others 
were  dispatched  to  Ninomiya  to  learn  his  secret  of  restoring 
prosperity.  Ninomiya  listened  to  their  account  and  gave 
them  practical  advice.  A  more  celebrated  case,  however, 
occurred    soon    afterward.      Karasuyama,    a   town  in  the 
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province  of  Shimotsuke,  hnd  several  years  before  suffisref 
a  decline.  The  population  had  decreased  and  the  groimd 
was  badly  cultivated.  A  certain  Buddhist  priest,  by 
the  name  of  Yeno,  a  very  kind  and  sympathetie 
man,  took  pity  upon  the  people  and  endeavored  U> 
infuse  courage  into  them.  The  essence  of  religion,, 
he  thought,  was  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  mankind^ 
and  so  ha  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  secular  affairs.. 
He  even  undertook  to  clear  the  land  like  a  farmer,  thoii^ 
he  was  often  ridiculed  for  assuming  unpriestly  functions* 
His  work  however  bore  fruit,  and  the  people  were  slowly 
improving  when  the  famous  famine  of  the  7th  year  of 
Tempo  (1886)  occurred  and  reduced  the  people  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  The  priest  now  could  do  nothing. 
At  this  time  he  heard  of  Ninomiya  at  Sakuramachi  and  he 
determined  to  call  upon  him  and  get  his  advice.  Ninomiya 
replied  that  he  was  busy  and  could  not  speak  with  him» 
Yeno,  however,  was  resolved  not  to  return  until  he  had 
seen  Ninomiya,  so  he  quietly  waited  all  night  at  the  door* 
step.  The  next  morning  Ninomiya,  seeing  the  priest  still 
waiting,  was  vexed  and  asked  him  to  be  shown  into  the 
house.  The  priest  told  his  story,  to  which  Ninomiya 
replied,  **  Every  man  has  his  own  business  to  attend  to. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  priest  to  administer  consolation  to  his 
people  and  not  to  mix  himself  in  political  aud  social  matters, 
which  are  properly  the  duty  of  the  Daimy6  and  his 
ministers.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  sympathize  with  the 
distresses  of  the  poor  but  a  mistake  to  engage  in  secular 
affairs.  The  people  of  Karasuyama  interfere  with  each 
other's  business  at  every  point  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  DaimyO  and  his  ministers  to  introduce  measures  of  relief 
at  once.  Now  go,  and  tell  them  what  I  have  said.'*  The 
priest  had  no  reply  to  make,  so  he  returned  and  repeated 
these  words  to  one  of  the  ministers,  Sugenoya.  The  latter 
was  surprised  to  hear  these  bold  opinions  expressed  and 
repeated  them  to  the  DaimyO.     He  was  likewise  astonished. 
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but  he  recognized  their  truth  and  he  despatched  Siigenoya 
with  a  letter  to  Ninomiya,  bidding  him  to  come  to  Earasn- 
yama,  to  teach  the  people  and  introduce  methods  of  reform. 
Ninomiya  replied  :  "  I  am  now  engaged  at  the  command 
of  my  lord,  Okubo,  and  I  cannot  change  without  the  consent 
of  my  lord.  If  the  Daimy6  of  Karasuyama  will  apply  to 
Okubo  and  get  his  permission,  I  am  ready  to  do  what  I 
can.  As  however  it  will  take  time  to  despatch  a  messenger 
to  Odawara  and  get  an  answer,  I  give  you  this  sum  of 
money  to  help  you  in  the  interval."  With  these  words  he 
presented  Sugeuoya  with  200  ryo,  and  this  amount,  though 
small,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  people  from  starving. 

The  famine  of  1886  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  destructive  that  had  occurred  for  many  years  in  Japan. 
The  people  in  some  cases  were  forced  to  eat  grass  and 
even  the  bark  of  trees.  Riots  broke  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  there  was  much  destruction  of  property. 
The  DaimyO  of  Odawara,  hearing  of  the  pitiable  state  of 
things  in  Karasuyama,  requested  Ninomiya  to  assist  the 
people  as  far  as  possible.  Sakuramachi  had  by  this  time 
recovered  some  of  its  former  prosperity  and  had  a  con- 
siderable store  of  grain  on  hand.  Ninomiya  was  able 
to  gather  about  2000  ryo  worth  of  rice  and  millet,  and 
having  packed  it  into  bags  he  had  it  transported  on 
packhorses  to  Karasuyama.  The  horses,  it  is  said,  made 
a  long  train,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  feelings 
the  starving  people  saw  the  loaded  animals  approach.  Huts 
were  built  for  the  poor,  where  the  food  was  distributed. 
The  riots  ceased  and  the  people  were  quieted.  The 
Daimyo  and  his  ministers  were  surprised  at  the  efficient 
measures  of  Ninomiya  and  began  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
economic  system.  Upon  their  request  he  explained  his 
method  to  them.  With  his  assistance  they  put  it  into  prac- 
tice. The  land  was  cleared,  the  spirit  of  industry  revived,, 
and  in  spite  of  much  opposition  the  ministers  succeeded  in 
restoring  Karasuyama  to  prosperity.     From  this  time  Yeno 
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iind  Sngenoya  regarded  Ninomiya  as  their  great  leader 
in  practical  economics  and  morality.  After  some  years 
Yeno  died  and  the  enemies  of  Sugenoya  succeeded  in  a 
plot  against  him.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died,  and  from  this  time,  it  is  said,  the  fortunes  of 
Earasuyama  steadily  declined. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  Tukugawa  period  was  a 
time  of  absolute  government  in  Japau,  that  the  people  were 
submissive  and  docile  and  never  indulged  in  acts  of 
lawlessness,  that  it  was  one  long  interval  of  quiet,  unruffled 
by  any  spirit  of  rebellion  or  disorder.  Such  a  view, 
however,  is  hardly  tenable.  The  annals  of  those  times- 
recoimt  numberless  riots  and  turbulent  outbreaks.  In  the 
old  regime  of  Japan,  as  under  the  old  monarchy  in  France, 
there  was  a  species  of  ** irregular  and  intermittent'*  lawless- 
ness which  was  particularly  rife  in  a  time  of  famine.  At 
such  a  time  riots  and  mobs  are  frequently  mentioned  and  the 
police,  or,  at  least,  what  then  c(U*responded  to  the  police, 
were  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  quell  them.  The 
Japanese  author  Bakin  gives  some  very  picturesque 
accounts  of  riots  that  occurred  in  Tokyo  during  a  period 
of  scarcity.  Most  of  the  rioters  were  poor  and  wretched 
mortals  whose  hostility  was  directed  against  the  rice 
merchants  Jind  speculators.  Similarly,  in  the  life  of 
Ninomiya,  we  find  that  he  was  frequently  summoned  in  time 
of  famine  because  the  ministers  were  unable  to  deal  with 
the  rioters.  He  generally  adopted  efficient  measures,  not 
only  to  feed  the  poor  while  the  famine  histod  but  to 
provide  for  future  emergencies.  It  was  his  ccmviction 
that  if  only  people  were  willing  consider  the  matter  and 
take  proper  precautions,  not  only  famines  but  all  extreme 
poverty  might  be  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  system  that  he  elaborated  in  his  later  years,  the 
flotokusha,  had  among  other  things  this  object  in  view, 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  all  extreme  misery  either  from 
poverty,  or  sudden  accident,  or  calamity,  such  as  famine. 
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The  famine  of  1836  extended  through  the  provinces  of 
Sagami,  Soruga,  and  Izu ;  Odawara,  the  gcfvernment  seat 
of  the  Daiinyo  Okubo,  suffered  terribly.  Okubo  was  at 
this  time  in  Yedo,  but  hearing  of  the  distress  and  rioting  in 
Odawara  he  determined  to  send  for  Ninomiya  and  to  urge 
him  to  go  to  the  devastated  districts.  He  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Ninomiya,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Sakura- 
machi,  with  a  letter  which  merely  stated  that  the  DaimyO 
wislied  to  speak  with  him.  Ninomiya  replied  :  "I  am 
busily  engaged  in  fighting  a  famine  here,  and  if  my  lord 
only  desires  to  consult  with  me  he  must  come  to  me  ;  I 
cannot  go  to  him."  Okubo  hearing  this  reply  acknowledged 
his  mistake  and  explained  the  cause  of  his  summons, 
whereupon  Ninomiya  immediately  left  Sakuramachi  and 
proceeded  to  Yedo.  Okubo  was  fond  of  him  and  wished  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  honoring  him  and  of  giving  him 
higher  rank.  He  therefore  presented  Ninomiya  with  the 
AsagamMinm,  a  garment  only  worn  by  samurai  on  cere- 
monial occasions  when  they  were  in  the  presence  of  their 
lord.  Ninomiya  however  refused  the  gift,  saying,  **  To  me 
this  is  a  useless  garment.  I  supposed  when  I  was  summoned* 
that  my  lord  wished  to  discuss  measures  of  relief  for  the 
people.  But  I  was  mistaken.  This  gift  I  cannot  even  cut 
up  and  divide  among  the  poor.**  Okubo  then  intended  to 
give  Ninomiya  the  rank  of  sa7)mraif  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
in  the  feudal  times  of  Japan  to  entrust  important  matters 
of  government  to  anyone  of  low  rank.  But  this  houor 
Ninomiya  also  refused,  and  the  DaimyO  seeing  him  deter- 
mined finally  desisted.  Ninomiya  therefore  demanded  permis- 
sion to  open  the  stores  of  rice  in  and  about  Odawara  and  to 
use  them  at  his  discretion  and  also  obtained  1000  rya 
from  his  lord.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  Odawara,  where 
he  found  the  officials  discussing  what  could  be  done  ta 
alleviate  the  distress.  He  explained  his  mission  and  asked 
for  the  keys  to  the  store-houses  of  rice,  but  they  refused  to 
deliver  thcni  since  they  had  not  as  yet  received  orders  ta 
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that  effect  from  their  lord.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  they  did 
not  fancy  giving  up  keys  to  a  man  like  Ninomiya,  who  in 
their  opinion  must  be  a  mere  upstart.  Ninomiya  replied, 
^'  This  is  no  time  for  preaching  bat  for  practice.  The  people 
are  starving.  If  you  doubt  my  word  let  all  of  us  go  without 
food  until  you  get  advice  from  his  lordship  whether  I  have 
authority  or  not."  The  officials  cither  were  convinced  or 
thought  his  methed  too  drastic  ;  at  auy  rate  they  delivered 
the  keys  to  him  and  allowed  him  to  distribute  the  rice. 
Ninomiya  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  help  the 
starving  people.  He  organized  a  system  of  relief,  and  it  is 
said  that  over  forty  thousand  people  were  assisted.  His 
reputation  spreud  throughout  the  surrounding  provinces. 

Ninomiya  hoped  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  famine  was 
over  to  establish  his  economic  system  within  the  domains 
of  the  Daimyo  Okubo.  But  the  death  of  Okubo  at  this  time 
in  Yedo  interrupted  his  plans.  He  regretted  the  loss  of  his 
DaimyO  extremely,  for  Okubo  had  steadily  favored  his 
plans.  According  to  the  will  of  the  Daimyo,  the  ministers 
were  to  carry  out  the  system  of  Ninomiya,  so  they  asked 
him  t(^  draw  up  a  phm  which  they  could  consider  at 
length.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a  plan  and  submitted  it 
to  them,  but  as  he  expected,  it  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  too  radicjil.  He  determined  therefore  to  return 
to  Sakuramachi  and  continue  his  efforts  to  build  up  the 
industries  of  that  place.  He  had  made  a  deep  impreHsiim 
upon  the  people  of  Odawnra,  and  many  inhabitants  of 
that  district  who  wished  to  learn  his  system  visited  him 
in  Sakuramachi.  He  explained  his  methods  as  patiently 
and  carofiilly  as  possible,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he 
had  a  largo  number  of  disciples.  Nowhere  is  his  memory 
revered  more  than  in  this  district.  The  traveler  may  vven 
to-day  see  monuments  erected  in  his  honor  by  his  followers, 
extending  in  till  directions  from  Odawara,  but  particularly 
in  the  Hakone  region.  His  influence  might  liavo  been 
even  greater  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  ministers.     The 
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prosperity  of  the  people  increased  steadily  after  1886,  but 
the  jealously  of  the  officials  was  so  great  that  iu  1846  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  visit  Ninomiya,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  system  was  abolished  in  this  district  by  the  Odawara 
government.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
that  his  followers  dared  to  reestablish  the  Hotokusha  in 
this  region. 

There  are  several  other  accounts  of  Ninomiya*s  re- 
forms in  various  parts  of  Japan,  but  we  have  time  to  speak 
of  but  one  more.  This  reform  was  made  in  the  province  of 
Iwaki  in  the  domain  of  the  Daimyd  Soma.  This  daimyate 
had  at  one  time  been  very  prosperous,  but  toward  the  end 
of  the  17th  century  the  taxes  were  increased  so  as  to  bear 
very  severely  upon  the  people.  As  a  result  many  fields 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  the  people  became  poor 
and  the  public  indebtedness  increased.  At  the  time  when 
Ninomiya  was  in  Sakuramachi,  this  domain  of  the  Daimyd 
Soma  was  governed  by  two  excellent  ministers,  Kusano  and 
Ikeda.  They  set  to  work  to  reform  the  budget  and  stimulate 
industry  when  the  famine  of  1836  occurred  and  left  large 
numbers  of  people  destitute.  The  ministers  hearing  of  the 
work  of  Ninomiya  both  in  Sakuramachi  and  in  Odawara 
determined  to  question  him.  Kusano,  who  wiis  then  over 
seventy  ytars  of  age,  visited  Ninomiya  and  after  long 
discussion  and  much  persuasion  finally  indaced  him  to  go 
to  Soma  and  study  the  details  of  the  domain  on  the  spot. 
Ninomiya  carefully  went  into  the  history  of  the  district, 
wrote  a  very  lengthy  report  in  which  he  analyzed  the 
whole  income  and  expenditure,  made  recommendations  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  waste  land,  etc.,  and  finally 
suggested  a  plan  that  was  to  be  fully  carried  out 
in  not  less  than  sixty  years.  The  ministers  adopted  his 
system,  and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and  obstacles,  put 
it  into  practice.  The  result  was  that  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  Japan  to  foreigners,  the  Soma  domain  was  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  Japan. 
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Soon  after  this  Ninoniiya  was  called  to  Yedo  by  the 
Tokugawa  government  and  given  a  position  under  tiie 
Dai  Kwan  (the  chief  official  of  a  domain  directly  governed 
by  the  Shogun).  But  the  official  rules  did  not  allow  him 
sufficient  play  for  his  work  and  after  a  time,  though  still 
nonimally  connected  with  the  government,  he  resigned 
his  position.  He  lived  quietly  at  Yedo,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  teaching  a  few  disciples  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  him.  The  government  put  great  trust  in 
him  and  frequently  sent  him  to  places  impoverished  either 
by  sudden  accident,  as  flood  or  famine,  or  by  slow  decay. 
At  these  times  he  displayed  great  insight  and  generally 
eifcctcd  a  definite  reform.  I  have  omitted  many  of  these 
cases,  thinking  that  those  mentioned  give  a  sufficiently 
accurate  account  of  his  work  and  capacity. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  he  lived  in  Yedo.  Here 
we  find  him  in  the  8rd  year  of  Kaei  ( 1863)  when  he  was 
sixty  six  years  old,  busily  engaged  in  making  clear  his 
doctrines  to  his  disciples.  He  had  hoped  to  devote  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  his  followers,  when  the  Tokugawa  govern- 
ment requested  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  district  called 
Nikko  Shinden — lands  belonging  to  the  Nikko  temples. 
The  people  of  this  domain  had  become  poor  and  shiftless, 
much  of  their  land  had  run  to  waste  and  tlie  Shogun's 
ministers  were  desirous  that  Ninomiya  should  personally 
superintend  the  work  of  restoring  this  domain  to  its  former 
prosperity.  '  The  task  was  no  easy  one,  and  he  was  now 
no  longer  young,  but  he  decided  to  undertake  it.  He 
called  some  of  his  followers  and  said  that  probably  he 
would  not  live  to  finish  his  work,  but  be  hoped  that, 
in  case  of  his  death,  they  would  carry  it  to  completion. 
He  then  began  a  preliminary  investigation  of  his  under- 
taking and  while  thus  engaged  became  ill.  His  appetite 
failed  and  he  was  unable  to  walk.  His  disciples  urged 
him  not  to  go,  but  as  soon  as  his  strength  was  somewhat 
restored,    he   determined   to    push    on.      He    made    final 
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arrangements  with  regard  to  his  property,  settled  his 
family  affairs,  and  in  May,  1858,  started  for  Nikko.  After 
settling  matters  with  the  oificinls,  he  hegan  the  work  of 
inspecting  the  different  villages,  whose  lands  he  was  to 
improve.  The  season  was  hot,  the  region  mountainous  ; 
his  friends  and  the  officials  urged  him  to  wait  until 
autumn,  hut  he  refused  and  throughout  the  summer  he 
continued  his  work.  He  even  refused  a  kago,  thinking  that 
by  walking  he  could  better  judge  the  real  condition  of 
the  laud.  In  less  than  three  months  he  had  visited 
eighty-nine  villages,  some  of  which  were  situated  in  valleys, 
others  on  mountains.  The  work  was  extremely  fatiguing 
and  he  never  afterward  fully  recovered  his  strength.  He 
memorialized  the  government  and  suggested  a  plan  which 
the  officials  carried  out.  In  the  next  two  years  over  five 
hundred  cho  of  waste  land  was  brought  into  cultivation  and 
there  was  a  definite  improvement  noticeable.  But  he  never 
finished  his  task.  In  the  third  yeur  of  his  work  he  suddenly 
became  extremely  ill,  and  lingering  some  months  he  finally 
died  on  the  20th  of  October  in  the  3rd  year  of  Ansei  (1866). 
He  was  buried  at  the  Niorai  Ji,  Imaichi,  Shimotsuke. 

Ninomiya  was  a  self-educated  and,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  self-made  man.  Ho  did  not  bt^long  to  any  school 
of  learning,  as  men  of  his  influence  in  Japan  generally  did. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  was  a  student  of  Nature. 
He  was  fiuuiliar,  however,  with  some  of  the  most  important 
works  of  the  Chinese  classics.  When  fourteen  years  of 
age  we  know  that  he  studied  the  Davjaka  of  Confucius, 
and  from  that  time  he  devoted  a  portion  of  every  day  to 
reading.  Even  when  he  was  extremely  poor  and  worked 
early  and  late,  he  sacrificed  a  few  moments  daily  to  his 
mental  culture.  Still  he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
learned  man.  He  had,  however,  an  excellent  natural  sagacity. 
What  he  ouce  learned  he  never  forgot,  but  made  it  part  of 
his  intellectual  endowment.  He  used  to  say  **  the  true 
way  of  living  is  not   so  far   and  mysterious  as  we   often 
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suppose.  We  do  not  need  great  learning  to  understand  the 
true  way,  but  we  learn  it  naturally,  if  only  we  open  onr 
minds.  Books,  teachers,  and  records  are  not  as  important  as 
observation.  Men  will  not  open  their  eyes  and  hence  they 
walk  in  the  dark."  On  another  occasion  he  said  :  "  I  attach 
less  importance  than  others  to  books  written  in  past  ages. 
The  gi'eatest  and  most  fundamental  book  ever  written  is 
Nature  and  it  is  open  to  us  at  any  time.  Nature  is  always 
accessible  to  us  and  is  impartial  in  her  teachings.  "Why 
should  we  thrust  aside  such  a  storied  volume  for  the  books 
of  men  ?"  In  one  of  his  poems  he  says  :  **  Noiselessly, 
patiently,  Nature  goes  on  repeating  her  imwritten  lessons 
to  men.'*  Ho  also  called  Nature  the  **  first  and  greatest 
father  of  us  all,"  and  he  constantly  regarded  it  much  as  a 
child  would  regard  its  father. 

This  leaning  upon  Nature  furnished  him  also  with  a 
key  to  his  economic  reforms.  He  said  :  "If  we  rely  upon 
Nature  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  recoverv  of  our 
country,  for  sshe  constantly  heals  and  repairs.  Yet  we 
look  to  Nature,  the  parent  of  us  all,  not  as  an  idle  boy 
looks  to  his  father,  but  as  an  industrious  bov  looks  to 
his  father,  kind,  yet  severe  in  punishment,  and  eager  to 
recognize  his  boy's  merits.  Nature  will  give  no  benefit 
without  labour."  He  believed  that  there  existed  in  Nature 
certain  fixed  and  systematic  law^s,  and  if  we  work  according 
to  these  laws  she  will  surely  remunerate  us.  And  because 
nature  rewarded  so  liberally  the  eff()rts  of  man  he  alwavs 
felt  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  her.  In  the  same  way 
he  felt  under  obligation  to  his  ancestors,  to  the  Emperor  and 
his  ancestors,  and  to  all  his  countrymen — in  other  words 
the  social  (»rgauizHti()n  of  the  present.  He  defended  the 
principle  of  dividing  people  into  ranks  on  tlie  ground 
that  the  higher  the  social  position  of  a  man  the  more  he 
ought  to  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  follow  men. 
He  once  said,  '*  My  principles  are  especially  helpful  to  those 
who  are  rulers." 
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II. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  what  the  precise 
character  of  Ninomiya*s  reforms  was.  What  were  his 
doctrines  and  what  did  he  seek  to  establish  ?  At  the  outset 
let  us  say  that  the  Hotokusha,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  not 
wholly  the  work  of  Ninomiya.  He  did,  indeed,  teach  the 
outlines  and  lay  down  certain  principles,  but  he  had  but  little 
time  for  founding  associations  or  propagating  his  theories 
among  the  people  at  large.  He  left  these  matters  for 
the  most  part  to  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  never  wearied 
of  giving  advice  or  other  assistance.  He  himself  tells  us 
when  the  first  ideas  of  the  Hotoku  entered  his  mind.  In  a 
talk  with  a  certain  Fukuzumi,  one  of  his  earliest  and  most 
devoted  followers,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  hardships  of 
his  boyhood,  he  said :  **  I  was  very  much  astonished 
when  I  was  called  by  my  lord  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
his  estate.  He  gave  me  liberal  praise  for  my  past  conduct, 
though  until  then  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
done  any  thing  particularly  good  in  working  to  restore  my 
father's  house.  But  being  greatly  commended  by  my  lord 
because  I  had  so  faithfully  performed  my  duties  as  a  citizen, 
I  began  to  see  that  even  an  insignificant  person,  like  myself, 
might  contribute  materially  to  the  general  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  country.  From  that  time  I  saw  how 
homely  daily  labor,  which  most  people  think  of  only  as  a 
disagreeable  task,  might  be  made  to  have  a  high  meaning  in 
it,  and  I  determined  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  service 
of  others.  I  felt  sure  that  there  must  be  some  way  /)f 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  poor,  some  measure  of  providing 
for  the  future  of  people.  The  result  was  that  I  gradually 
elaborated  the  Hotoku  system.'* 

Before  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  Hotokusha  t 
wish  to  describe  the  earlier  form  of  Ninomiya's  system, 
as  carried  out  in  Sakuramachi,  Nakamura  and  other  places. 
This  is  the  nucleus  of  the  Hotoku  measures  and  was  widely 
known  as  Fukoku  Anunin   Hoy  or  the  Means  of  National 
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Wealth  and  Prosperity  of  the  People.  The  purpose  of  thi& 
system  was  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  and 
at  the  same  time  to  establish  on  a  firm  foundation  the 
income  of  the  people.  We  must  remember  that  the 
measures  of  Ninomiya  were  undertaken  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  government  of  Japan  was  a  feudal  system,  and 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  the  basis  of  all  civic  virtues. 
Hence  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  ((hiiniyo)  was  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance,  and  any  diminution  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  people  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  not  only  for  its  own 
sake,  but  because  it  was  reflected  in  the  wealth  of  the  ruler. 
The  taxes  were  for  the  most  part  paid  in  kind,  almost  invaria- 
bly in  the  form  of  rice.  In  some  provinces  they  were  low  and 
absorbed  not  much  more  than  one-third  of  a  farmer's  crop, 
but  in  other  provinces  they  absorbed  as  much  as  three-fifths 
or  even  more.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  whatever  measures 
were  undertaken  to  revise  prosperity,  the  share  that  was  to 
go  to  the  sovereign  must  be  carefully  calculated,  as  anj* 
uncertainty  about  it  might  mean  ruin  to  the  people.  In 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  organic  structure  of  society 
Xinoniiya  could  not  be  an  innovator  ;  he  accepted  this  as  a 
matter  of  course.     He  reformed  without  revolutionizing. 

The  preliminary  work  in  the  Fukoku  Animln  Ho  con- 
sisted in  establishing  a  Bundo  Uoj  freely  interpreted,  a 
method  of  determining  a  standard  of  living.  Let  us 
suppose  Ninomiya  was  called  upon  to  introduce  economic 
reforms  within  a  domain.  He  made  careful  estimates  of 
tlie  average  yield  (mainly  of  rice)  that  the  land  produced, 
or  that  the  land  easily  could  produce.  To  get  acciurate 
figures  on  this  point  lie  frequently  spent  a  long  time, 
often  visiting  every  village  of  a  given  domain.  He  then 
calculated  the  laud- tax  of  the  district,  and  tliis  formed  as 
we  have  seen  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole  product. 
The  difference  between  these  two  amounts  was  the  Uundo 
lloy  tliat  is,  the  amount  tluit  was  fixed  for  the  use  of  the 
peoph?.     Out  of  this  amount  it  was  always  provided  that 
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a  certain  fund  should  be  set  aside  for,  what  may  be  termed, 
social  purposes,  or  purposes  of  mutual  benefit,  such  as 
poor  relief,  famine  relief,  public  works,  or  any  form  of 
future  production.  How  this  fund  should  be  employed,  the 
disposition  of  its  various  parts,  was  settled  by  the  Goson 
Shiho.  Literally,  the  meaning  of  this  term  is  measures 
for  village  and  country.  Its  broader  meaning,  however, 
applied  to  the  rules  for  putting  to  work  the  reserve  fund 
of  the  Bundt)  Ho,  We  know  that  during  the  Tokugawa 
period  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  establish 
store-houses  of  rice,  not  only  to  furnish  people  with 
food  in  time  of  famine  but  also  to  have  reserves  in  time  of 
war.  Ninomiy a  therefore  did  not  have  to  invent  an  entirely 
new  system  in  his  setting  aside  a  share  of  the  produce 
of  each  year,  but  only  to  adopt  and  extend  a  system  already 
widely  known.  The  Goson  Shiho  did  not  of  course  con- 
template the  storing  of  rice  for  military  purposes,  or  even 
primarily  for  charity,  though  it  could  be  used  for  charitable 
purposes  if  necessary.  The  main  object  was  to  keep  a 
capital  fund  which  could  be  used  either  for  equalizing  or 
extending  industry  from  year  to  year,  and  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  people,  though  perhaps 
great  at  first,  became  less  and  less  as  the  reserve  fund 
grew.  Under  the  Fnkoku  Ammin  Ho  the  standard  of  living 
for  each  household  was  in  reality  limited,  or  at  least  there 
was  a  maximum  of  expenditure  beyond  which  the  household 
could  not  go.  Each  person  contributed  a  certain  share 
toward  establishing  a  mutual  benefit  fund,  from  which  he 
received  no  direct  personnl  return,  except  in  so  far  as  better 
social  conditions  were  an  advantage  to  him.  It  was, 
however,  a  fixed  belief  of  Ninomiya  that  such  social 
expenditure  was  really  of  immense  advantage  to  all. 

In  the  Hotokusha,  Ninomiya  endeavored  to  amplify 
and  systematize  the  central  truths  of  the  FuMcu  Ammin 
Ho.  The  word  itself  implies  his  moaning.  Ho  signifying 
^.compensation,   and  toica,  gifts.     He  wishes  to  emphasize 
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the  point  that  each  one,  in  proportion  to  his  position  in 
life,  is  under  obligation  to  render  services  in  return. 
What  is  man  by  himself,  or  by  his  own  eflforts  ?  He  is 
feebler  than  the  animal,  and  civilized  man,  standing  alone, 
is  certainly  weaker  than  the  savage.  We  are  strong 
because  of  social  wealth  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  virtue 
of  our  ancestors,  our  state  and  our  parents.  Thus,  each 
one  of  us  is  under  obligation  to  render  services  in  return 
for  all  that  has  been  given  to  us.  **  What  posterity  will 
be,"  says  Ninomiya,  **  depends  upon  what  we  do  to-day." 
He  had  no  place  in  his  sytem  for  the  wretched  individualism 
that  characterizes  our  nineteenth  century.  He  had  little 
more  than  contempt  for  the  theory  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  all  the  weath  he  can  accumulate  under  system  of  free 
contract,  and  he  insisted  on  the  doctrine  that  much  of 
what  wc  possess  is  not  owing  at  all  to  our  own  industry 
or  to  our  own  virtue,  but  to  the  social  system  established 
by  our  predecessors.  He  would  doubtless  have  agreed 
with  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  Alas,  not  yet  thy  human  task  is  done ! 

A  bund  at  birth  is  forged  ;  a  debt  doth  lie 

Immortal  on  mortality.     It  grows — 

By  vast  rebounds  it  grows,  unceasing  growth  ; 

Gift  upon  gift,  alms  upon  alms,  upreared. 

From  man,  from  God,  from  nature,  till  the  soul 

At  that  so  high  indulgence  stands  amazed." 

He  would,  in  other  words,  not  only  have  denied 
that  individual  human  selfishness  under  the  guise  of 
competition  conduces  to  the  benefit  of  all,  but  he 
would  have  ascribed  the  misery,  the  neglect,  the  poverty 
of  people  to  this  self-same  selfishness.  What  is  curious 
too  is  that  he  did  not  regard  the  mutual  relation  of 
people,  their  obligation  to  each  other,  with  any  religious 
feeling,  but  as  a  sober  fact  that  any  one  would  acknow- 
ledge who  had  a  mind  open  to  the  nature  of  things 
about  him.     The  Hotokusha  was  founded  bv  a  sober  social 
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reformer,  uot  by  a  man  who  thought  he  had  a  religious 
message  to  give  to  the  world.  In  all  matters  pertaining 
to  what  he  thought  was  religion  he  followed  the  custom  of 
the  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Hotokusha 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  economic  interests  of  society.  A 
just  distribution  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at, 
but  it  is  after  all  only  an  element  in  the  system.  What 
the  Hotokusha  really  aims  at  is  such  an  arrangement  of 
society  as  will  at  once  elevate  and  satisfy  the  individual. 
Truth -speaking,  honesty,  sincerity,  industry,  are  all 
enjoined.  The  Hotokusha  is  also,  what  I  have  termed  a 
cooperative  credit  institution,  but  only  in  the  sense  that 
cooperation  in  the  opinion  of  Ninomiya  was  necessary  to 
realize  a  true  society. 

It  w^ould  require  too  much  time  to  show  the  develop- 
ment and  changes  which  the  Hotokusha  has  undergime  in 
Japan.  Even  to-day  the  different  associations  have  different 
rules,  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality.  The  latest  and  perhaps  best 
system  of  rules  have  been  adopted  in  Anbara-gori,  Saruga 
(Shizuoka  in  Shizuoka-Ken).  These  rules  were  revised 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  and  persevering  of  Ninomiya' s 
disciples,  and  we  may  tlierefore  suppose  that  they  give 
the  essential  purpose  of  the  Hotokusha  better  than  any 
other  body  of  rules. 

I. — Object  of  the  Hotokusha. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Hotokusha  is  to  retdize  a  true 
social  life.  In  order  to  attain  this  object,  it  must  give 
relief  to  tliose  who  suffer,  to  the  poor,  to  orphans  (Art. 
X,  2)  ;  it  must  reward  members  who  have  displayed 
extraordinary  industry  or  performed  meritorious  actions, 
worthy  of  particular  note  (Art  X,  2)  ;  it  must  seek  ta 
improve  the  customs  of  the  people  and  to  further  social 
morality  (Art.  VII,  5)  ;  it  must  give  aid  to  farming  villages 
in   distress   (Art.    XI,    8)    and   cultivate  w^aste  land   (Art* 
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X,  2) ;  it  must  facilitate  methods  of  irrigation  (very 
important  in  a  rice  growing  country)  and  promote  the 
planting  of  forests  (Art.  VII,  5).  It  also  aims  in  the 
local  divisions  to  construct  roads,  dikes  and  aquadncts. 
Moreover  it  aims  to  loan  capital  to  such  members  as  are 
in  need  of  it  (Art.  XI.  8),  to  dispatch  teachers  to  various 
places  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  Hotokusha  (Art. 
XV).  It  also  proposes  to  pay  interest  on  special  deposits 
(Art.  XI,  2). 

II. — Resources  of  the  Hotokusha. 

The  resources  of  the  Hotttkusha,  called  the  iiotnkukin^ 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  property  owned  by 
the  association  and  the  active  funds.  The  property  owned 
by  the  association  is  known  as  the  Dndaihin,  It  serves 
the  purpose  cif  giving  permanence  and  stability  to  the 
association  and  at  the  same  time  identifying  its  interests 
with  those  of  the  locality.  About  one  half  of  the 
Doiiaikin  is  called  the  Principal  Property  and  ctmsists  of 
Ta  (rice  or  wet  land),  Hatu  (dry  cultivated  land),  foreRt 
land,  public  bonds  and  other  securities.  The  other 
half  is  called  the  Reserve  Money  {Jobikin)  and  consists 
of  money  deposited  in  banks  of  secure  companies.  As 
indicated  by  its  name,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing the  other  funds  (loans,  remuneration,  etc)  in  time  of 
necessity.  The  nctive  funds  (Shij/itkin)  ccmsist  of  the 
loanable  capital^  (the  regular*  and  special  deposits'*),  the 
funds .  for  the  special  remuneration  *  of  membors,  and 
gifts. 

III. — MkTHODS    of    ObTAININCJ,    EmPL0Y1N(}    AND 

Collecting  the  Hotoku  Funds. 

The  funds  of  the  Hotokusha  are  obtained  from  five 
sources;  viz.,  the  Dodaikin,  Ccmtiibuticms,  General  Deposits, 
Special  Deposits  and  Thank  Otternigs. 


1  Kasliitsukekin.    ^  Kan} akin.    ^  Betto-Kanjukin.     *  Shoyokin. 
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(a)  The  Dodaikin  is  derived  in  various  wnys,  as  for 
instance  grants  from  the  government,  advances  from  the 
central  association  or  other  associations,  or  the  contributions 
of  members.  As  already  stated,  the  Dodaikin  is  composed 
of  the  property  owned  by  the  association  and  the  reserve. 
It  is  employed  for  supplementing  the  loan  funds  and  for 
special  remunerations. 

(b)  The  Contributions  are  payments  made  by  mem- 
bers or  non-members,  together  with  the  profits  of  the 
Dodaikin.  'i'hey  are  (Art.  X,  2)  used  for  the  following 
purposes : 

1. — Special  remuneration  to  members  for  any  excel- 
lence, as  determined  by  the  reports  of  the  branch  associa- 
tions. 

2. — Relief  to  members  who  have  suffered  from  any 
unusual  calamity. 

8. — To  assist  branch  associations  in  need  of  funds. 

4. — To  provide  expenses  for  the  recover}^  of  waste 
land. 

5. — To  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
association. 

(c)  General  deposits  are  derived  from  volimtary  pay- 
ments by  members.  All  members  are  expected  to  save 
something,  if  possible,  above  the  ordinary  expenses  of  living, 
and  such  savings  may  be  put  with  the  Grener»il  Deposits  of 
the  association.  On  quitting  the  association  members  can 
draw  out  the  principal. 

{(l)  Special  Deposits  are  deposits  made  either  by 
members  or  non-members,  for  a  fixed  period  (generally  6 
years),  and  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  %.  Together 
with  the  general  deposits  they  may  be  employed  as  loans 
for  the  following  purposes  : 

1. — When  a  branch  association  desires  a  loan,  either 
for  its  own  purposes,  or  for  one  of  its  members,  or  for  the 
building  of  roads,  for  the  repair  of  dykes  or  aqueducts  or 
for  the  assistance  of  a  village  in  distress. 
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2. — When  a  member  desires  capital  for  a  definite 
purpose,  or, 

8. — For  the  relief  of  people  in  time  of  famine,  or  of 
bad  crops. 

(e)  Thank-ofterings  are  payments  made  by  members 
who  have  received  a  loan  from  the  association.  When 
his  loan  has  been  repaid  in  annual  installments,  each 
member  is  expected  to  pay  an  additional  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  installment.  This  additional  sum  is  called  a  Thank- 
otferipg  and  is  carried  to  the  Dodaikin  of  each  year. 

What  loans  shall  be  made  out  of  the  Deposits  must  be 
settled  at  the  meetings  of  the  association,  and  in  all  import- 
ant cases  the  President,  the  Vice-president,  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Management  must  be  consulted. 
In  making  loans  to  individuals  the  paper  must  receive  the 
endorsement  of  two  individuals,  generally  members,  as 
guarantees,  and  if  necessary,  security  may  be  required. 
Loans  are  repayable  in  installments  ;  say  in  5,  7  or  10  years. 
Loans  made  out  of  the  Speciid  Deposits  must  be  repaid 
within  5  years.  Loans  made  out  of  the  Hotokukin  draw 
no  interest,  but  the  thank  ottering  paid  at  the  maturity  of  a 
loan  is  equivalent  to  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

IV. — OFFiciius  AND  Organization  of  the  Hotokusha. 

The  organization  of  the  Hotokusha  is  provided  for  as^ 
follows  :  Meetings  of  members  (Kiwji),  President  {Shacho) 
Vice-president  {Fuhu^hacho),  Teachers  «  Ay avAi),  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Management  ( A'// wj /(•/«;),  Board  of  Manage- 
ment (luiHJi),  Inspectors  (Junk<ti-in), 

(rt)  There  are  two  kinds  of  meetings,  genertd  and  regular • 
The  general  meeting  is  held  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in 
tlie  autumn,  and  all  the  mem])ers  are  expected  to  be  present. 
The  regular  meetings  are  held  once  a  month  and  all  the 
officials  are  expected  to  be  present.  Temporary  meetings  may 
be  called  when  nuitters  to  be  decided  quickly  come  to  hand. 
At  the  meetings  officers  are  to   be   elected,  and  jill  matters 
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pertaining  to  the  repaj^ment  of  installments  are  to  be 
considered,  as  well  matters  pertaining  to  loans.  As  far 
as  possible  at  the  general  meetings  the  fallowings  subjects 
are  to  be  discussed  : 

1. — The  principles  of  Hotoku. 

2. — Improvements  in  cultivation. 

8. — The  development  of  industries  and  the  increase 
of  production. 

4. — Advancement  of  commercial  morality. 

5. — The  practice  of  frugality  and  the  relief  of  people 
in  distress. 

6. — The  reclaiming  of  waste  land  and  improvements 
in  irrigation  and  forestry. 

7. — Measm*es  for  advancing  socijil  customs  and 
morality. 

(/>)  The  President  oversees  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  presides  at  the  meetings.  The  Vice-president 
assists  him  and  in  necessary  cases  takes  his  place. 

((•)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  to  explain  the  Hotoku 
principles  to  all  who  are  interested,  and  to  auimate  and 
encourage  the  members.     There  are  generally  two. 

((/)  The  Board  of  Management  keeps  the  accounts  of 
the  Association,  is  responsible  for  the  cash  and  transacts 
the  details  of  the  business.  It  keeps  three  kinds  of  cash- 
books,  one  for  the  Dodaikin,  another  for  the  Contributions, 
and  another  for  the  Deposits.  It  also  at  stated  periods 
makes  out  a  report  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  sends  a  copy  to  the  Central  Association.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management  is  the  head  of  that 
body  and  acts  as  a  medium  between  it  and  the  President 
or  Association. 

(e)  Inspectors  visit  the  various  branch  associations  ia 
the  smaller  villages  and  observe  the  condition  of  things. 
They  make  reports  to  the  President,  through  the  Board  o£ 
Management,  suggesting  criticisms  or  bestowing  praise  as 
the  case  may  be. 
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All  tho  above  mentioned  officers  receive  no  salary, 
but  are  supposed  to  perform  their  duties  from  a  sense  of 
honor. 

The  President,  Vice-president,  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Management  and  Teachers  are  elected  at 
the  general  meetings  of  the  Association,  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Vice-president. 

V. 

An  association  in  generally  established  for  a  term  of 
60  years.  If,  however,  from  any  cause  it  is  dissolved  before 
the  expiratiim  of  this  period,  its  business  is  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  Centrjil  Association,  or  the  Principal  Hotokusha  of 
the  next  province.  The  General  and  Special  Deposits 
shjill  be  paid  iu  full  to  members ;  but  tlie  Ccmtributions, 
the  profit  of  the  Dodaikin  and  Thank  Offerings  shall  not 
be  divided,  but  deposited  with  the  Central  Association  or 
the  Principal  Association  of  the  next  province.  In  case 
the  Association  is  revived  the  money  shall  be  returned.  All 
these  rules  are  iu  operation  in  the  principal  associations, 
and  the  branch  associations  do  not  essentially  differ  from 
them  in  any  point,  except  in  the  extent  of  ])usiness.  It  is 
also  a  rule  that  any  nmnber  of  men  more  than  seven  may 
establish  an  association. 

VI. — Principal  (Bunsha)  Ckxtral  (Honsha)  and 

Branch  Associations. 

The  relation  of  the  branch  associations  to  the  principal 
association  is  indicated  partly  by  the  very  terms.  The 
branches  receive  money  assistance  from  the  principal 
association,  and  the  principal  association  in  turn  controls 
and  supervises  the  attairs  of  its  branches,  and  accordingly 
has  authority  to  dispatch  inspectors  to  them.  Tho  officers 
of  the  branch  association  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  principal  association.  The  principal 
association  also  assumes  in  all  cases  th(^  work  of  dispatching 
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teachers,  and  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  branch  associa- 
tions supervises  the  accounts,  and  takes  charge  of  the 
Dodaikin. 

The  central  associations  often  do  not  differ  much 
from  the  principal.  Sometimes  there  are  several  principal 
associations  united  under  a  single  branch  association,  aud 
in  that  case  the  latter  may  contribute  funds  to  assist 
the  former.  Sometimes,  however,  the  central  association 
has  its  own  branches  and  there  appears  to  be  no  distinction 
between  central  and  principal.  Generally  the  latter  send 
reports  of  their  condition  to  the  former.  According  to 
the  orginal  intention  of  the  founders  the  central  association 
was  to  have  been  a  bond  of  union  between  a  number  of 
principal  associations,  but  in  too  many  cases  this  intention 
was  not  fully  realized. 

VII. — Members. 

Any  adult  is  aduiitted  to  membership  who  does  not  fall 
under  the  following  heads  : 

1. — Anyone  who  is  irreligious,  i.e.  despises  the  gods 
or  providence  (kami)y  or  who  shows  want  of  respect  to  the 
Government. 

2. — Auyone  who  is  a  bankrupt  because  of  his  idleness 
or  extr.ivagance. 

8. — Anyone  who  pretending  to  work  for  the  good  of 
others  is  actuated  by  self-interest. 

Members  are  expected  to  practise  frugality.  Whatever 
can  be  saved  above  their  usual  means  of  livelihood  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Asst>ciation,  either  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions or  deposits. 

Above  aU  each  member  must  show  by  his  conduct  that 
he  is  thankful  for  the  gifts  of  the  gods  (kami),  of  his  sovereign 
aud  of  his  ancestors.  He  should  be  industrious  and  econo- 
mical and  maintain  the  standard  of  his  house.  Above  this 
standard  lie  should  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  social 
purposes. 
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All  members  have  the  right  of  casting  a  vote  at  the 
meeting  of  the  association.  They  tilso  have  the  right  of 
borrowing,  according  to  the  conditions  proscribed.  But  in 
all  cases  sucli  loans  must  bo  proved  to  bo  used  for  prodno- 
tive  purposes. 

Members  may  quit  tlie  association  at  any  time.  They 
must,  however,  repay  all  loans  made  to  tliom  before  they 
can  withdraw.  They  can  take  with  them  aU  their  deposits 
without  interest,  except  the  special  deposits  which  draw 
interest. 

Several  points  are  to  be  noticed  that  distinguish  the 
Hoto'<usha  from  most  credit  associati(ms.  In  the  first 
place,  the  officers  receive  no  salary  for  their  work.  This 
is  but  natural,  as  Ninomiya  wished  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  performing  social  labor  gratis.  This  is  a 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  Hotokusha  and  the 
llaiffeisen  Loan  Associations  of  Germany,  though  the  latter 
make  a  point  of  paying  clerks.  Gratuitous  services  of 
this  description  have  been  of  groat  use  to  society  in  all 
times,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  future  may  see 
a  revival  in  this  direction.  A  second  point  in  the  Hotoku- 
sha is  that  it  uoither  demands  nor  pays  interest,  nor  does 
it  expect  anything  more  in  most  cases  than  personal 
security  for  its  loans.  The  Thank  Offering,  amounting 
to  a  year's  installment  of  the  loan,  is  indeed  equivalent  to 
a  considerable  rate  of  interest.  Still  it  is  not  interest  and 
the  difference  is  insignificant.  Ninomiya  wished  as  far  as 
possible  to  keep  the  idea  of  profit  or  dividend  out  of  the 
Hotokusha.  Likewise  to  demnnd  security  in  every  case 
wcmld  defeat  the  ends  of  the  association.  It  frequently 
happ(»ns  tbiit  the  most  deserving  pi^ople  are  the  poorest, 
and  the  people  most  worthy  of  a  loan  are  least  abl(>  to 
give  security.  In  both  these  respects  the  Hotokuslia 
bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Raiffeistai  Loan  Associa- 
tions, though  the  latter  always  dt^mands  the  payment  of 
interest.     In   many  points  it  is  clear  that  tlie    Hoiokusha 
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was  adapted  not  to  modern  but  to  feudal  times,  when  Japan 
was  closed  to  foreigners.  The  storage  of  rice  and  other 
grains  is  an  example  in  point,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  system  of  storing  grain  may  not  be 
revived  at  some  future  date.  However,  the  necessity  for 
the  system  is  certainly  not  so  great  iu  these  times,  when 
foreign  trade  is  so  extended. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  extent  and  influence  of  the  Hotokusha. 
In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  statistics  as  to  number 
and  wealth  of  the  associations,  and  from  these  figures  an 
idea  of  the  influence  of  the  Hotokusha  may  be  formed.  The 
present,  however,  is  hardly  a  time  for  a  rapid  advance 
of  such  an  institution.  Our  century  is  a  time  of  individual 
enterprise,  of  self-interest  and  the  desire  for  wealth.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  an  institution  based  on  precisely 
opposite  motives  could  have  an  extraordinary  success. 
What  the  history  of  the  Hotokusha  might  have  been  had 
Japan  remained  closed  to  foreign  influences  must  be  left  to 
the  imagination.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
good  accomplished  by  an  institution  like  the  Hotokusha 
cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the  amount  of  its  pecuniary 
transaction.  A  small  gift  to  a  starving  person  is  of  immense 
value,  and  a  trifling  assistance  of  money  to  one  who  has 
suflered  from  a  flood  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  him 
to  prosperity.  Above  all  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
association  serves  the  great  purpose  of  uniting  the  interests 
of  people,  of  drawing  the  social  bonds  closer,  and  of 
establishing,  in  some  slight  degree,  a  brotherhood  of  man. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  ON  NINOMIYA  AND  HOTOKUSHA. 

1. — Hotoku  Kun  (The  Hotoku  idea) ;  by  Ninomiya. 

2. — yinomiya-O  no  Fdijakiulen  (Short  Life  of  Nino- 
wiiya)  ;  by  Fukiizumi. 

3. — Xhunniya-O  no  Yawa  (Night  Talks  by  Ninomiya)  ; 
by  Fukuznmi. 

i,— Fitkoku  Shohel  {True  Way  to  Wealth);  by  Fuku. 
zumi. 

5. — llittoku  Tehild  (hisa  (Guide  to  the  Hotoku)  ;  V  • 
Fukuznmi. 

6. — Hotoku  Xaiki  (Inner  Interpretation  of  the  Hotoku)  ;. 
by  Fukuznmi. 

7. — Hotoku    Gwaikl    (Outer    Interpretations    of    the 
Hotoku)  ;  by  Saito  Takayuki. 

8. — Zen  Akn  Oho  Kan  ;  by  Fukuznmi. 

9. — Hotoku  Galru  Yuken  Yu  ;  by  Fukuznmi. 

10. — Hotoku  Ki  (Story  of  the  Hotoku) ;    by  Tomita 
Kokei. 

11. — Hotoku   Fukoku    Hon   (Essay   on    the  Means  of 
Wealth)  ;  by  Okada  Rioichiro. 

12. — Hotoku  Gaku  Seika  Dan  (An  Account  of  Domestic 
Economy  According  to  the  Hotoku)  ;  by  Okada  Rioichiro. 

13. — Kuappo   Keizai  Dan   (Essay   on   Practical  Eco- 
nomics) ;  by  Okjida  Rioichiro. 

14. — Musoku  Ken  O  hhidai  Ki  (Story  of  My  Father)  ; 
by  Okada  Rioichiro. 

15. — Hotokai  Kessha  Mon   Do  (How  to  Organize  the 
Hotokusha) ;  by  Fukuznmi. 

16. — Kehjen   Teikun  Shu  (Household  Instruction)  ;   by 
Fukuznmi. 
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17. — Hotolcu  Kesslui  Kuuku  (Regulations  of  the  Hoto- 
kusha) ;  by  the  Hotokusha. 

18. — Hotoku     Dodaimai     Khfu/ni     (Rules    for     Rice 
Storage) ;  by  Nakagami  Elisaburo. 

19. — Shiny c    Kiimiai    Ho    (Credit    Associations) ;    by 
Nakagami  Kisaburo. 

20. — Hotoku  Kiinka  (Songs  of  the  Hotoku) ;  by  Ando 
Saishiro. 

21. — Hotoku   Kesalia    Ho    (How    to    Organize    Credit 
Associations) ;  by  Ando  Saishiro. 

22. — Ninomiya  0  Doka  Kai  (Commentary   on    Nino- 
miya's  Poems)  ;  by  Fukuzumi. 

28. — Hotoku  Kun  Shakwji  (Commentary  on  Ninomiya' s 
Pn^cepts) ;  by  Fukuzumi. 

24. — Honkio  Riyakuzu   Setsn    (Diagrams    of  Hotoku 
Principles)  ;  by  Fukuzumi. 

25. — Hotoku  Michi  Shirube  (Guide  to  the  Hotoku). 

26. — Shinyo    Kumiai    Hon    (Credit    Associations)  ;    by 
Hirata  Tosuke. 

27. — Dai  Nippon  Teikoku  Hotoku  (A  Monthly  Magazine 
(»f  the  Hotoku),  published  since  the  25th  yoar  of  Meiji,  1892. 


Vol.  xxii.— 7 
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APPENDIX  II. 


LIST    OF    CENTRAL,    PKIXCIPAL,    AND    BlUNCH 

ASSOCIATIONS  AS  liEPORTEl)  BY  THE  HEAD 

OFFICE  IN  SHIZUOKA  IN  1890. 

SUKUGA  NISHI  HOTOKUSHA  (hoTOKUSUA  OF 
WESTERN  8URUGA). 

Membership 

Dodai  Kin     , 

Money  for  social  utility 
Contributions 


•  •  •  ■  • 


•  •  •  • 


rp. 


Branches 

Membership 

Dodai  Kin     

Money  for  social  utility 
Contributions 


••    •••    •••     ••• 


•  •  •    •  • 


■  •    •  • 


•••     •••    •• 


•    •••     •••     •••     ••■ 


1,221 

650 

yen. 

900 

(i 

.  11,220 

(i 

.  12,770 

yen. 

25 

698 

60 

yen. 

449 

(( 

8,810 

ti 

H,819 

veu. 

1.  Ol/fll   • .  •    * .  •    •  •  • 

nice  Storcii 82  koku. 

SURUGA  HIGASHI  HOTOKUSHA  (hOTOKUSHA  OF 
EASTERN  SURUGA). 


••      •••      •••      •■•      ••• 


•  •      •  •  • 


•  •■      ■••      ••• 


Membership  ... 

Dodai  Kin     

Money  for  social  utility 
Contributions 


Total     3,451  yen. 


800 

1.897 

yeu. 

1,200 

(i 

854 

t( 
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i  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  < 


Dry  land  owned  by  the  Association 
Branches 
Membership  ... 
Money  for  social  utility 

Dodai  Kin      

Contributions 


•  •  •  »  ■ 


•  •  •  •  • 


••  •••  •«• 


Total 


■  •  •  •  •  •  • 


•  ■  •  •  • 


Rice  Stores   

Millet  Stores 

Cultivated  dry  land  and  forest 


2  cho  2  tan. 
26 
860 
4,460  yen. 
6,860     ** 
16,804     " 


25,614  yen. 

117  koku. 
58     ** 
4  cho  8  tan. 


shizuoka  hotokusha  (h0t0ku8ha  of  the  oitv  of 

shizuoka). 

Membership  ... 

Dodai  Kin 

Money  for  social  utility 

Contributions 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


Total 


Rice  stores 


>  •  ■  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  •  • 


•  ■  •  ■  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


109 

31 

yen. 

123 

(( 

944 

(( 

•    •  •    •  • 


1,098 


u 


30  koku. 


SHUNTOOORl  ' HOTOKUSHA     (hOTOKUSHA    OF    THE  DISTRICT     OF 

SHUNTO). 

Membership 2 

Dodai  Kin      24  yen. 

^loney  for  social  utility        8     * ' 

Contributions        855     '* 


Total 


882  ven. 


TOTOMI    HOTOKU    YEN.TOSHA    (cENTRAL    ASSOCIATION  OF 

TOTOMi). 

Principal  Associations 6 

Branch  Associations      92 

Central  Association,  Dodai  Kin    3,804  yen, 

Principal  Association,  Dodai  Kin 2,414     *' 

Branch  Association,  Dodai  Ein    ,..  67,497     " 
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Members       

Dodai  Kin     

Money  for  social  utility 

Contributions        

Deposits        

J.  U  Levi  •••  •••         •••         ••• 

Branches       

Dodai  Kin      

Money  for  social  utility... 

Thank  Offerings    

Deposits         

Contributions        

Total      

Rice  stores  ... 
Millet  stores  . . . 
Barley  stores... 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  »  •  • 


•  ■  ■  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


214 
9,988  jen. 
4,996    " 
2,968     ** 
6,274 


(( 


...     24,170  yen. 

166 
5,178  yen. 
...     19,188     " 
...      7,187     " 
...       8,162    " 
. . .     28,067    " 


62,722  yen. 

744  kokn. 

47     " 
15     " 


»-)SrMI-GORI    HOTOKUSHA. 


Number 

Membership 

Dodai  Kin      

Money  for  social  utility 
Contributions 

Total      

Rice  land       


•  • 


17 
456 

217  yen. 
317 
6,661 


(I 


(< 


7.196  yen. 
1  tan. 


ASHIGARA-KAMI-(*ORI    HOTOKUSHA. 


Number 

Membership 

Money  for  social  utility 

Contributions 


■  •  •     •  •  • 


•  •  •     •  •  • 


Total 


§••    •••    #••    #••    •••    #••    ••#    #•• 


i) 

305 
61  yen. 
1,723 


(( 


1,784  yen. 


i/ 
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A.^  miiuci  •■•        •••        •■«       •«•        •••        •••        •••       •••  -Xx/ 

Membership 856 

Dodii  Kin      5,719  yen. 

Thank  Offerings    902 

Contributions        5,194 

Other  amounts      779 


Total      12,594  yen. 

Rice  stores    3  koku. 

ODAWARA    HOTOKUSHA. 

X^  IAIaX  LIwX     ««•           •••           •••           •••           •••           ••«           •••           •■•  o 

Membership 98 

Dodai  Kin      5,671  yen. 

Money  for  social  utility 190 


(( 


J. o Lai        ...      ...      ...      ...      ...      ...      <..      ...  OfOOX  \ en. 

HIGASHI    YASHIRO-GORI    HOTOKUSHA. 

X^  L(XXJILI\7a      •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ■••  M 

Membership 60 

Dodai  Kin       2,229  yen. 

Money  for  social  utility 25 


(( 


Total        2,254  yen. 

TAKATA-GORI    HOTOKUSHA    (iZU). 

Membership    32 

Money  for  social  utility 250  yen. 

Contributions 750     ** 


Total       1,000  ven. 

SHIDARA-GORI    HOTOKUSHA     (mIKAWA). 

a\  UUl  %J%^h       •••  •••  •••  •••  ••■  •••  «••  ••■  X  vr 

Membership 275 

Hotoku  Kin 1,391  yen. 

HIGASHI-KAMO-GORI    HOTOKUSHA    (mIKAWa). 

^^  LlXJLlLlvi'X     •••  «•«  •••  ••■  •••  •••  •»•  •••  ^ 

Membership 129 

Hotoku  Kin 162   yen, 


10*2 
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ISE    HOTOKUSHA. 


Number 

Membership    ... 

Hotoku  Kin 

Rice  and  dry  land  . . . 

Houses 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  ••  •••  ta«  «••  ••• 


•  •  ■  •  •  •  •  ' 


•  •  •   •   • 


9 
258 

927  yen, 
1  cho  8  tan. 
7 


Number  , . . 
Membershi]) 
Hotoku  Kill 
Rice 


IWASHIRO    HOTOKTISHA. 

7 

■  ••  «•■  «•■  •••  •••  •••  •■•  *^  ^L  \^ 

«•  ■•■  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  \3^mJ    \^SmX% 

>••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     «•■         tU^J    flk^^v%  ^L% 

Another  siccount  states  the  total  result  in  1890  as 
follows : 

Number  of  Ceutral  Associations 

Number  of  Principal  Associations 

Number  of  Branch  Associations 

Membership  of  Central  Associations 
Membership  of  Principal  Associations 
Membership  of  Branch  Associations    . . . 

Total  sum  of  the  Dodai  Kin  

Total    sum    of  money   for    public  utility 

Ccmtributions        

Thank  Offerings    

Hotoku  Kin 

Rice  stores    

Other  grain  stores 

■1  jHUCI         ...        •••        ■••        ..• 

These  figures  are  ouly  approximately  correct.  In  no 
case  are  they  above  the  correct  figure,  and  the  total  as  given 
is  probably  considerably  below  the  real  amounts.  It  is 
difhcult  to  get  accurate  accounts  from  certain  districts. 
The  authorities  report  that  tht^y  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
L'et  answers  from  all  the  associations, 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


4 

6 

608 

4,902 

2,667 
11,411 
110,692  yen. 
82,767 
84,206 
14,082  ** 
15,195  ** 
246  kokn. 
156  «* 
8  cho  7  tan. 


(( 


(t 


•  * 


n 
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NOTE  ON  NINOMIYA  SANTOKU. 


By  Joskph  H.  Longfokd,  Esq. 


[Read  Utii  January  1&94.] 

When   readiug,    during   tho    coui'se    of  last  summer, 
the  details  of  the  notorious  Soma  scandal,   and  especially 
those     contained     in     the     anonymous    confession    pur- 
porting  to   he   made   hy   one  of  the  participators   in  the 
frauds   that   had   heen   committed   on    the    Soma    family, 
I    was    much    struck   by    the    great   wealth    that      that 
family    must   have    possessed   to   have   admitted   of  even 
the  suggestion  of  such   gigantic  frauds,   as    were    alleged 
to  have  been  perpetrated   without  discovery,  being   made 
with    any    hope    of   obtaiuing    the    public    credence.     The 
family  is  to-day   well   known   to  be  one  of  tlie  most  pros- 
perous   among    the    territorial    daimios,    not    of   the    very 
front    rank,   who   are    now    iu    the    peerage  ;    the    family 
mansion    occupies  a    large  space   in  the    best   quarter    of 
Tokyo,  directly   facing  the  Houses  of  Parliament,   a   site 
too   valuable  to  be  retained  as  merely  the  residence  of  a 
private  gentleman  if  he  was  in  the  least  degree  suffering 
under  any  pecuniary   embarrassment.     And    yet    the    so- 
called  confession  detailed,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  a  very 
precise  manner,  thefts  and  frauds  to  the  extent  of  over  two 
million  silver  yen  which  were  said  to  have  been  committed 
on  the  head  of  the  family  by  dishonest  stewards  without, 
not  to  say  discovery,  but  even  suspicion,  during  the  short 
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period  of  ten  years.  Was  it  probable  or  even  possible, 
1  asked  a  Japanese  scholar,  that  any  Japanese  family, 
outside  the  limited  circle  of  the  few  well  known  great 
plutocrats  of  the  Empu'e,  and  not  engaged  in  trade,  at  the 
present  day,  possessed  even  an  approach  to  this  wealth? 
**  Oh  yes,'*  I  was  told  ;  "  most  certainly  the  Soma  family 
not  only  miglit  but  probably  did  possess  it,  for  they 
had,  at  one  time,  in  their  service  the  great  physiocratic 
economist,  Niuomiya  Santoku,  and  they  profited  by  hie 
teachmg  during  his  life  time,  developing  their  estates  to 
the  utmost  }ind  bringing  their  administration  to  a  high 
degree  of  economic  perfection,  and  also  by,  both  before 
iuid  since  the  Revolution,  abstaining  from  every  extra- 
vagant or  ostentatious  expenditure,  and  they  therefore 
no  doubt  possessed  very  large  accumulations."  I  had  never 
before  heard  of  the  existence  of  Ninomiya,  but  very  little 
inquiry  soon  showed  me  tliat,  long  befoi'e  Japan  was 
opened  to  foreigners,  long  before  even  the  elements  of  foreign 
science  or  philosophy  could  have  been  known  here,  she 
possessed  a  practical  economist  and  philosopher,  self- 
educated  and  risen  from  the  verv  humblest  rank,  whose 
work  and  teaching  were  not  unworthy  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Turgot,  who  is  the  acknowledged  parent  of 
flourishing  co6i)orative  societies  now  doing  great  good 
in  man  J-  important  agricultural  districts  in  Japan,  whose 
work  is  the.  subject  of  a  fairly  extensive  literature,  and 
whose  name  is  still  venerated  wherever  that  work  is  known. 
His  life  was  from  liarly  youth  down  to  its  close  at  a  good 
old  age  one  of  ceaseless  activity,  characterized  not  only 
by  the  most  untiring  industry  but  by  hcmesty,  intelligence 
and  austere  self-denial,  and  merit  alone  raised  him  from 
a  poverty-stricken  peasant  to  be  confidential  adviser, 
not  only  of  the  chief  of  his  own  clan,  but  even  of 
tlie  Shogim,  in  an  age  when  the  feudalism  that  in  its 
strictest  form  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  empire 
^ieeuied     to     place     au     insuperable     bar    in    the    way    of 
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the      advaoft^meift    of    any    one,      no    matter     h«w    de- 
serving, from  the  class  in  which  he  was  born. 

Societies  founded  by  Ninomiya  exist  at  the  present  time, 
principally  in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  T6kyo  ;  Sagami, 
Suruga,  Idzu,  and  Totomi.  Their  professed  object  is  to 
advance  the  well-being  of  the  farming  class  especially,  by 
inculcating  frugality  and  industry,  and  by  helping  its 
members  with  loans  to  be  used  solely  in  productive  work. 
The  principal  doctrine  is  that  merit  should  be  rewarded 
with  merit,  that  it  should  be  every  one*s  earnest  eftbrt  to 
repay  what  he  has  gained  by  the  merit  of  others  with 
correspondingly  adequate  service  on  his  own  part.  What 
we  have  gained  most  from  are  nature,  the  Emperor,  and 
our  ancestors.  The  latter  we  repay  by  keeping  up  the 
family  line.  To  the  Emperor,  we  render  loyalty  and  pay 
taxes  ;  but  what  can  we  do  to  reward  nature  for  all  she  has 
done  for  us  ?  Nothing  better  than  to  develop  what  she 
has  given  by  more  extensive  and  improved  cultivation, 
by  opening  up  land  hitherto  uuused,  and  improving  the 
cultivation  and  production  of  that  which  is  already  in  use, 
and  by  so  doing  promote  the  general  welfare  of  humanity 
at  large.  This  can  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of  capital, 
and  though  each  individual  farmer  may,  by  the  practice  of 
great  industry  and  intense  frugality,  succeed  in  saving  a 
little  capitid,  his  own  individual  eftbrts  in  that  direction 
must  always  be  limited,  and  it  is  besides  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community  at  large  that  the  standard  of 
living  should  be  lowered  to  a  scale  which  would  be  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  life.  But  in  each 
community  there  must  be  some  who,  by  moderate 
frugality,  are  able  to  save  some  small  amount  each  year. 
The  societies  take  charge  of  these  sums  as  deposits,  and 
from  them  loans  are  made,  not  on  material  or  substantial, 
but  on  peisonal,  security,  to  members  whose  characters 
and  industry  ai-e  well  known  to  all  the  other  members  of  the 
society  and  can  be  thoroughly  relied  on.     The  borrowers 
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• 


ai*e  not.  bnrdeued  by  the  payment  of  iAim*e4|ktte,  thouglf 
in  the  end  they  pay  what  is  rather  a  heavy,  intereBt, 
and  are  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
productive  work  for  which  the  loan  has  been  made, 
unhampered  by  continuous  payments  without  diminution 
of  the  whole  debt.  No  one  is  admitted  into  the  societies 
whose  character  is  not  thoroughly  tested.  No  loans  nre 
made  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  idleness  or  extravagance^ 
though  the  claims  of  misfortune  arc  recognised.  Spend- 
thrifts, irreligious  or  disloyal  i)erKons,  or  those  whose 
solo  object  is  clearly  only  their  own  welfare,  are  excluded 
from  membership.  All  must  be  actuated  to  some  extent  by 
the  idea  of  promoting,  in  no  matter  how  small  a  way,  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  members,  and  through  them  that  of 
humanity  at  large.  These  societies  are  still,  as  compared, 
with  the  entire  Empire  and  population,  insignificant,  but 
they  are,  at  the  sauie  time,  fairly  numerous  and  widely 
distributed,  and  apart  from  their  moral  eftects  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  their  further  development  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  agricultural  classes  at  large,  not 
only  owing  to  the  high  degree  of  morality  in  all  aspects 
that  is  demanded  from  their  members,  but  in  saving  the 
struggling  and  deserving  farmer  from  the  clutches  of  pitiless 
usurers  by  granting  loans  in  case  of  nied  on  mere  personal 
security  repayabh?  by  easy  instalments.  Farmers  ui 
Japan  have  been  and  to  a  great  extent  still  are  as  great 
sufterers  at  the  hands  of  usurers  as  were  their  compeers 
in  Germany  and  Ireland  in  past  days.  There  are  few 
countries  in  which  they  are  so  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the 
sudden  destruction  of  all  their  croj)  and  farming  stock — 
buildings,  cattle  and  implements— by  earthcpiake,  storms, 
tloods  or  fire  as  they  are  in  Japan,  and  to  relieve  the 
consequences  of  such  unavoidable  misfortunes,  the  local 
usurer  is  their  sole  resource.  Occasionallv,  where  the 
destruction  is  widespread  and  sulHcitaitly  extensive  to 
attract   outside  attention,   the  Government  comes  to  their 
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Assistance  ;  t)iit  where,  as  is  the  cane  in  the  far  greater 
number  of  instances,  only  one  or  a  few  closely  neighbouring 
families  are  the  sufferers,  loss  must  be  borne  in  silence  and 
repaired  by  individual  effort.  Japan  possesses  now  a  very 
excellent  system  of  national  and  private  banks,  which 
have  undoubtedly  rendered  immense  service  both  to 
trade  and  to  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  saving, 
but  the  advantages  of  these  bimks  have  as  yet  almost 
entirely  failed  to  reach  the  classes  of  peasant  proprietors 
and  smaU  tradesmen  in  the  country  districts.  During  the 
year  that  has  just  passed,  all  the  banks,  both  in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka,  were  suffering  from  an  absolute  glut  of  capital 
at  their  disposal  for  mvestment,  so  much  so  that  considerable 
reducticms  were  made  in  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  on 
tixed  deposits.  Government  bonds  Itearing  only  5  per 
cent  interest  were  at  the  same  time  above  par,  and  yet  it 
is  well  kuown  that  borrowers  am<mg  the  agricultural  classes 
were  obliged  to  pay  from  10  to  20  per  cent  interest  on 
loans  raised  on  the  security  of  their  land.  In  districts 
where  societies,  founded  on  the  princi])les  advocated  by 
Ninomiya,  have  been  established,  they  have  to  the  extent  of 
their  limited  means  supplied  the  want  of  banks  ;  but  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  empire  the  small  farmer  is  still  only 
too  often  the  helpless  victim  of  the  grinding  tyranny  of 
the  usurer,  a  bondage  far  worse  and  more  hopeless  than 
an\  to  which  hv  had  to  submit  in  the  most  opjjressive 
periods  of  feudalism.  It  is  difficult  perhaps  for  us,  with 
our  ideas  of  the  Japanese  character  in  commercial  matters, 
to  believe  that  societies  which  make  loans  merely  on 
personal  security  can  continue  to  flourish  in  the  long 
run,  but  precisely  similar  societies  have  done  so  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  loans  are 
made  only  to  persons  whose  characters  are  well  known 
and  to  members  of  a  class  who  above  all  others  are  averse 
to  change  of  occupation  or  residence.  They  have  hitherto 
flourished  under  these  conditions  in  Japan,   and  there  can 
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be  little  doubt  that  their  further  extension  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  not  only  to  the  farming  classes  through- 
out the  empire,  but  to  the  people  in  general  by  the  lesson 
which  they  would  afford  of  the  advantages  of  thrifty 
honesty,  and  self-reliance. 


(^^JUiXaj!^' 


ON   A  POSSIBLE   ORIGIN   OP   THE 

WATERWHEEL. 


By  James  Troup. 


[Read  Jpnl  11th,  1894.] 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  country  districts  of  Japan 
there  may  be  seen  a  primitive-looking  contrivance,  called 
battariy  used  for  the  hulling  of  rice.     It  may   bo  shortly 
described  as   a  water-lever,  with  a  stamper  at  one  end.     A 
representation   of  it   is  given  in  Fig.  8,  attached  to  this 
paper.     The   name   hattari  probably  is  the  same  word  as 
that  used  to  express  the  sound  of  the  slamming  of  a  door, 
the  falling  of  a  lid,  or  the  like,  and  contains  the  same  root 
as  the  onomatopoetic  adverb  bata-bata,  used  to  describe  the 
sound  of  a  thing  rapidly  falling.     The  stamper,  as  is  seen 
in  the  sketch,  works  in  a  mortar,  containing  the  rice  being 
hulled.      The  other  end  of  the   lever, — which  is   usually 
little  more  than  a  roughly -shaped  log, — is  hollowed  out, 
(Fig.  8- A),  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  box ;  but,  in  place 
of  there  being  an  upright  side  to  the  box  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lever,   the  hollow  of  the  box  slopes  up  gradually, 
from  the  bottom,  to  the  level  of  the  upper  edge.     A  small 
stream  of  water  is  led  so   as  to  fall  into   the  box,  which, 
while  the  lever  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  stamper 
resting  in   the  mortar,  receives  the  water.     The  weight  of 
the   water   brings  down  the  end  of  the  lever  having  the 
box,    and  consequently   raises   the   other   end  having   the 
stamper.     No   sooner   is   the   box   down   than   the   water 
escapes   from   the    sloping   end  of  the  box.     This  end    of 
the    lever,    being    thus    again   lightened,    rises,    and   the 
stamper  at   the   other   end   comes  down   into   the  mortar 
with  force  sufficient  to   perform  its   work  in   hulling   the 
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rice.  As  represented  in  Fig.  8-B,  there  may  sometimes 
be  seen  a  regularly  constructed  box  at  the  end  of  the 
lever,  in  place  of  the  hollow  in  the  log. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  in  the  province  of  Settsn, 
near  the  road  leading  from  the  village  of  Arima  to  the 
town  of  Sanda,  the  writer  remarked  a  curious  modification 
of  the  above  contrivance.  In  place  of  the  box  at  one 
end  of  the  lever  and  the  stamper  at  the  other,  there 
was,  in  this  case,  a  box  at  each  end  of  the  lever ;  and, 
when  the  box  at  one  end  was  filled  with  water  and 
descended,  the  lever,  in  place  of  returning  to  its  former 
horizontal  position,  went  round  so  as  to  bring  the 
other  box  under  the  stream  of  water.  The  lever  thus 
received  a  rotatory  motion  on  its  prop,  or  axis ;  and 
the  stamper  was  worked  by  a  prolongation  of  the  axis 
of  the  lever,  in  which  pegs  were  inserted  to  raise  the 
stamper,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  4, — and  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  ordinary  rice-mills  in  the  country. 

It  is  said  that  this  contrivance,  unmodified,  may 
be  seen  at  work,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  province 
of  Josh II ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it  there. 

The  above  suggested  the  idea : — Might  not  this  con- 
trivance have,  in  process  of  time,  led  to  the  development 
of  a  waterwheel?  Some  years  afterwards,  the  writer 
had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  such  a  notion  to  the 
eminent  anthropologist,  Tylor,  who  enquired  : — Was  there 
ever  to  be  seen,  in  this  country,  (what  would  constitute 
the  next  stage  in  such  a  development,)  a  similar  con- 
trivance with  a  second  lever  attached  at  right  angles  to 
one  as  now  described?  This  led  the  writer  to  take  the 
opportunity,  wlicn  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
country  especially,  to  note  whether  such  a  thing  was 
to  be  seen.  In  the  course  of  excursions  in  different 
localities,  the  orii^jiual  hnttaii  was  frequently  noticed, — but, 
for  years,  no  such  modificaticm  of  it,  such  as  that  now 
suggested,   was   met  with.     In  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
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however,  in  the  province  of  J6shu,  as  the  tourist  descends 
from  the  Eonsei  Pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Tone-gawa, 
— there,  sure  enough,  was  to  be  seen  a  modification  of 
the  battari  such  as  was  looked  for.  The  lever  with  the 
box  at  each  end  had  had  added  to  it  another  lever,  at 
right  angles,  and  the  additional  lever  had  also  a  box  at 
each  end,  attached  to  it ;  but  these  were  not  full- sized 
boxes, — they  were  merely  light  shallow  structures, — little 
more  than  flat  boards  with  raised  rims  round  the  edges, 
and  the  additional  lever  itself  was  not  a  substantial  beam 
like  the  main  lever,  but  a  much  lighter  piece  of  wood. 
The  additional  light  lever,  in  fact,  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  assist  the  main  lever  in  getting  round  so  as  to 
place  its  boxes  under  the  stream  of  water.  The  arrange- 
ment is  represented  in  Fig  6. 

But,  further,  the  day  following,  and  still  in  JOshu, 
what  might  be  termed  the  intermediate  form  of  this  machine 
was  met  with.  The  additional  light  lever,  in  this  instance, 
was  not  furnished  with  boxes.  It  had  merely  a  flat  board 
attached  to  each  end,  on  which,  as  the  machine  turned 
round,  the  water  fell, — thus  assisting  tlie  rotatory  motion. 
Fig.  5. 

And,  later  on,  what  might  be  termed  the  further 
development  of  the  machine  was  met  with.  In  this  case, 
the  second  lever  had  assumed  the  same  proportions  as  the 
first,  and  was  duly  furuished  with  a  full  sized  box  at 
each  end,  like  the  first  lever.  There  were  now  also  two 
stampers,  one  to  correspond  with  each  lever, — or,  more 
properly,  pair  of  levers.  (Fig.  7.)  And,  as  if  to  make 
the  thing  complete,  the  same  afternoon  were  to  be  seen 
similar  machines,  with  three,  and  with  four  pairs  of  levers, 
— and  with  six  and  eight  boxes  attached.     (Fig.  8.) 

To  convert  the  last-named  into  what  we  understand  by 
a  waterwheel,  there  only  remaiued  to  add  bars  between 
the  arms  of  the  levers,  to  strengthen  the  construction,  and 
support  the   boxes,   or  buckets,   as  we  call  them.     It  was 
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somewhat  singular  to  note,  however,  that,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  wheel  with  eight  buckets,  no  such  supporting  bars 
were  added ;  although,  in  the  same  district,  there  were 
to  be  seen  in  operation  both  over -shot  and  under-shot 
water  wheels  of  various  sizes,  and  of  improved  forms  of  con- 
struction. The  presence  of  the  primitive  battari^  in  its 
several  stages  of  development,  along  with  those  wheels, 
all  at  work  in  the  same  river  valley,  suggests  the  reflexiou  : 
— Does  the  mind  of  man,  then,  in  the  development  of  his 
inventions,  act  as  nature  docs  in  the  evolution  of  forms  of 
organic  life  ?  **  All  forms,"  the  naturalist  says,  **  do  not 
necessarily  advance,  .  .  .  there  can  now  be  simple 
organisms  still  existing.'* 

As  is  well  known,  we  may  still  see,  in  this  country, 
a  lever  worked,  as  in  Fig.  2,  by  human  labor,  in  the  hulling 
of  rice.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  form  of 
the  battari  before  water-power  was  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  assist  human  labor  in  this  species  of  work ; 
and  the  more  primitive  mtdlet  and  mortar,  as  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  1,  as  prior  to  that  again.  The  order,  there- 
fore, of  the  figures,  as  given  in  the  annexed  sketches, 
Nos.  1  to  8,  is  suggested  as  that  of  the  stages  in  this 
development. 

The  waterwheel  is  usually  looked  upon  as  having  had 
its  origin  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  irrigation  of 
the  fields.  On  the  sliadoof  of  the  Nile  valley,  **  for  irriga- 
tion," says  Tylor,'*'  **  it  was  mechanically  an  improvement 
,  to  set  a  gang  of  slaves  to  turn  a  great  wheel  with 
buckets  or  earthen  jars  at  its  circunifereuce,  which  rose 
full  from  the  water  below,  and  as  they  turned  over  emptied 
themselves  into  a  trough  at  a  higher  level.  But  when  such 
a  wlieel  was  built  to  dip  in  a  running  stream,  then  the 
current  itself  would  turn  the  wheel,  and  thus  would  come 
into    existence    the   noria   or   irrigating  waterwheel   often 


*  Anthropology,  Chap.  viii. 
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mentioned  in  ancient  literature,  and  to  be  seen  still  at  work 
both  in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  By  these  or  some  similar 
steps  of  invention  the  waterwheel  was  made  a  source  of 
power  for  doing  other  work,  such  as  grinding  corn,  instead 
of  the  women  at  the  quern  or  the  slaves  at  the  treadmill, 
or  the  mill-horse  in  his  everlasting  round.  As  the  Greek 
epigram  says :  *  Cease  your  work,  ye  maids  who  labored 
at  the  mill,  sleep  and  let  the  birds  sing  to  the  returning 
dawn,  for  Demeter  has  bidden  the  water-nymphs  to  do 
your  task  ;  obedient  to  her  call,  they  throw  themselves 
on  the  wheel  and  turn  the  axle  and  the  heavy  mill.*  ** 

This  wheel  was  introduced,  it  would  appear,  into 
Japan  many  centuries  ago.  The  compiler  of  the  "  San- 
sai-dzue  "  thus  speaks  of  what  he  takes  to  refer  to  the 
introduction  of  this  water-wheel  into  this  country.  The 
Nihon  Koki,  he  says,  states  that  "In  the  sixth  year 
of  TenchO,  (A.  D.  829,)  the  following  Imperial  rescript 
was  issued : — *  We  have  heard  that  it  is  the  practice 
generally  followed  in  Chinn,  in  places  where  it  is  in- 
convenient to  have  aqueducts,  to  use  wheels,  driven  by 
the  hand,  by  the  foot,  by  oxen,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  water  iu  thne  of  drought,  and  that  this 
practice  is  found  to  be  very  convenient.  Now  the  people 
of  Japan  have  no  contrivances  of  this  sort,  and  so  suffer 
on  account  of  the  drought.  Let  instructions  be  given, 
and  let  such  implements  be  constructed  among  the  people, 
and  thereby  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  be  assisted.*  '*  The 
caiTying  out  of  this  edict  was  entrusted  to  the  Dainagon, 
Yoshimine  Yasuyo,  son  of  the  Emperor  Kwammu,  who 
accordingly  caused  such  water-wheels  to  be  constructed 
by  the  people  of  the  different  provinces. 

The  irrigating  water-wheel,  thus  introduced  from  the 
Continent  of  Asia,  may  be  seen  at  work  in  Japan  at  the 
present  day.  Examples  of  it  occur  on  the  Tenryu-gawa, 
below  Lake  Suwa ;  and,  in  at  least  one  instance  there,  a 
wheel,  constructed  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  those 
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there  used  for  the  irrigation  of  the  rice-fields,  is  employed 
at  one  and  the  same  time  for  driving  the  machinery  of 
a  modern  silk -filature,  and  for  raising  water  from  the 
river  for  the  purposes  of  the  filature. 

There  would  not  seem,  however,  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  same  result,  of  a  water- 
wheel,  may  not  have  been  arrived  at  by  two  different 
ways.  The  steps  leading  to  such  result  seem  gradual 
ones,  in  both  cases ;  and,  as  far  as  the  uses  are  coucemed 
to  which  the  wheels  are  put  in  this  country,  these  seem, 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  to  have  preserved,  to  some 
extent,  their  distinctive  characteristics.  Whether  or  not  the 
hattaHy  or  anything  corresponding  to  it,  actually  exists 
on  the  Continent  of  Asia,  I  am  unable  to  say.'''  It  is 
represented,  I  believe,  in  some  Japanese  drawings  of 
Chinese  subjects;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  without 
further  information,  whether  this  is  a  correct  representation 
of  the  fact,  or  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
But  even  if  a  contrivance  like  the  hattan  does  exist 
on  the  Continent  of  Asia,  this  circumstance  would 
not  invalidate  the  theory  that  the  water-wheel  generally 
used  for  rice-mills,  in  the  country  districts  here,  is  a 
development  of  such  a  contrivance. 

Note. — As  was  requested  at  the  meeting  where  this  paper  was 
read,  the  conjecture  may  be  hnzarded  that  the  wheel  develop- 
ed from  the  battari  is  the  original  overshot  waterwheel  in  this 
country  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  while  the  irrigating  waterwheel 
may  undoubtedly  be  taken  as  the  original  undershot  wheel.  A 
sketch  of  the  latter,  taken  from  the  illustration  given  in  the  San-sai- 
dzue,  is  given  in  Fig.  9. 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read,  the  writer  has  learned  that  the 
waterlever  is  common  in  the  North  of  Korea,  and  therefore 
probably  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  of  Asia. 


Fig.l.     Kara    or    OH-gara     fTiuki-u*")- 


Fie.a.     lumi-gara     (Fumi-utu). 


Fig.3.     i.    Baltari. 


f'lir.i.     Battari. 


T-'ig.g.     Midiu-gurma 
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THE  HISTOKY  AND  DEVELOPMENT '  OF 
THE  KAILWAY  SYSTEM  IN  JAPAN. 


3  FEET  6  INCHES  GAUGE. 


By  Francis  H.  Trevithick,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  &c. 


[Read  April  11th,  1894,] 

The  Empire  of  Japan  consists  of  a  number  of  islands, 
extending  from  north-east  to  south-west  about  1,250  miles ; 
and  its  breadth  varies  from  75  to  150  miles.  The  name 
of  the  main  island  is  Honshm,  and  it  occupies  the  central 
position,  with  Shikoku  to  the  south,  Kiushiu  to  the  west, 
and  the  Hokkaido  to  the  north.  Railways  have  been  con- 
structed in  these  four  Islands,  and  extensions  are  being 
carried  out,  and  are  under  consideration. 

This  paper  is  compiled  principally  from  the  yearly 
reports  issued  by  the  Railway  Bureau.  These  reports 
being  translated  and  published  by  the  Japan  Mall,  The 
last  report  was  for  the  year  ending  81st  March,  1893  ; 
so  the  principal  features  and  returns  are  in  mcst  cases 
to  that  period. 

The  country  is  hardly  suitable  for  an  extended  railway 
system.  It  is  volcanic  and  hilly,  the  centre  being  occupied 
by  ridges  whose  peaks  attain  heights  of  from  7,000  to 
10,000  feet  and  whose  spurs  extend  to  the  coast.  The 
celebrated  mountain  of  Fuji,  an  extinct,  or  dormant  volcano, 
is  a  cone  of  12,365  feet  high,  in  an  almost  isolated  posi- 
tion near  the  coast.  Rivers  are  numerous  but  not  of 
great  length.     They  are  generally  subject  to  violent  floods, 
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either  in  early  Summer  from  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
mountains,  or  in  Autumn  from  general  heavy  rains.  In 
many  places  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  breaking  of  the  banks 
in  flood-time  occasions  great  destruction  of  property  and 
ruin  of  agricultural  land  by  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel. 

The  climate  varies  as  regards  the  Winter,  only  slight 
falls  of  snow  occurring  south  of  the  central  mountains, 
while  on  the  north-west  a  fall  of  eight  feet  may  not  be 
considered  uncommon,  and  every  year  some  trains  are 
not  run,  and  others  are  delayed  through  the  effect  of  snow, 
besides  a  large  sum  is  expended  yearly  in  keeping"  the  lines 
clear  as  long  as  possible.  In  all  districts  the  Summer 
is  hot. 

Although  the  evident  advantages  of  constructing 
railways  in  Japan  liail  been,  it  is  said,  concoivt-d  l>y  the 
then  Government  in  iho  latter  days  of  the  Tokugawa 
Kogime,  there  is,  liowever,  no  record  existent  in  proof 
of  tliis  allegaticm. 

After  tin'  n;sl oration  the  question  of  the  necessity 
of  the  spetdy  introduction  of  railways  occupied  the 
attention  of  tlie  Ministers  of  State,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1869  tliat  the  proposal  was  ai>proved  of  by  the 
Emperor,  and  His  Majesty  ordta-ed  a  phm  to  be  laid  out 
for  carrying  out  tlie  scheme.  Railways  met,  however, 
witli  such  strenuous  opposition  from  the  large  paity  which 
always  endeavoured  to  impede  any  progress  towards 
Western  civilizatnm,  as  well  as  with  other  ditiiculties  wliich 
n^tarded  the  introduction  of  railways  into  Knghmd,  and 
otlnT  countries,  that  it  was  onlv  in  Wu^  vear  1870,  that, 
tlianks  nniinly  to  the  i>ersistent  and  enlightened  efforts 
of  Mr.  (now  Count)  Ito,  at  that  time  Assistant  Vice- 
Minister,  and  of  Mr.  (now  Count)  Okuma,  then  Vice- 
Ministii*  of  the  Uome  and  Finance  Departments,  that  this 
great  step  towards  the  opening  up  and  development  of 
the  countrv  w-as  (jventually  start(*d. 
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It  was  decided  to  make  a  trunk  line  from  T6ky6  to 
l^yoto,  the  new  and  old  capitals  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
Nakasendo  route,  and  thence  to  Osaka  and  Kobe,  with 
branches  to  Yokohama  and  Tsuruga,  and  to  complete  the 
whole  in  from  three  to  five  years. 

The  work  on  the  line  between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama 
"was  begun  in  April  1870,  and  that  between  K6be,  and 
Osaka  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  words  of  congratulation  addressed  to  Messrs. 
(now  Counts)  Ito,  Okuma,  and  Sangi,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  line  between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama 
in  September,  1872,  His  Majesty  said : — **  We  express 
our  great  satisfaction  for  the  undeviating  obedience  to  our 
will  for  the  introduction  of  railways,  and  the  overcoming 
of  all  opposition  and  difficulties,  and  the  consequent 
completion  of  the  work  we  witness  to-day."  These  words 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  times  in  which  this  work 
was  carried  out. 

The  section  between  Osaka  and  Kyoto  was  commenced 
in  December,  1878,  and  completed  in  February,  1877, 
when  His  Majesty  opened  the  line  between  Kyoto  and 
Kobe.  As  the  times  did  not  seem  in  favour  of  further 
extension,  several  years  were  spent  in  simply  maintaining 
the  40  or  60  miles  of  open  lines,  and  while  the  railways 
were  thus  circumstanced  disturbances  occurred  at  Saga 
and  Hagi,  followed  by  the  Formosan  Expedition,  and 
the  Satsuma  Rebellion.  During  this  interval  the  Govern- 
ment being  fully  occupied  in  dealing  with  these  momentous 
matters,  were  not  able  to  give  attention  to  railways.  As 
for  the  people,  they  were  yet  not  in  a  position  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  their  advantage  or  otherwise,  so  to  wait 
anxiously  was  the  only  thing  the  railway  authorities 
could  do. 

In  April,  1878,  the  Government  decided  upon  the 
extension  of  the  line  from  Ky6to  to  Otsu,  and  when  this 
was    about  completed  it   sanctioned  the   proposal   for    the 
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construction  of  the  Tsuruga  line  in  October,  1879.  In 
April,  1882,  the  Government  approved  the  scheme  of 
extending  the  Tsuruga  line  from  Nagahama  to  Sekigahumy 
upon  the  completion  of  which,  it  further  sanctioned  in 
August,  1888,  another  extension  from  the  latter  town  to 
Ogaki. 

From  this  it  may  be  noted  that  the  revival  of  railway 
extension  began  in  1878,  but  by  no  means  to  any  actiye 
extent,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  some  5  or  6 
years  were  spent  in  making  less  than  50  miles  of 
railway. 

At  the  close  of  1888  the  construction  of  the  Nakasendo 
Bailway  was  decided  on,  and  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  Trunk  Line  between  Tokyo  and  Kydto  being  altered 
from  the  Nakasendo  to  the  Tokaido  may  be  of  interest. 

In  1870,  when  the  construction  of  railway  lines  was 
first  contemplated  by  the  Government  and  a  general  plan  of 
the  future  railway  system  was  decided  on,  it  was  determined 
that  a  trunk  line  should  run  between  Tokyo  and  Kyoto 
by  the  Nakasendo  ;  but  considering  the  requirements  of 
the  times  and  discriminating  as  to  the  proper  order  of 
carrying  out  the  work,  it  was  resolved  first  to  commence 
operations  on  the  Tokyo- Yokohama,  and  Kobe-Osaka 
sections,  the  latter  being  subsequently  extended  as  far  as 
Kyoto  and  afterwards  to  Otsu.  Later  on  a  line  was  laid 
between  Tsuruga  and  Ogaki.  At  this  time  it  had  been 
proposed  to  run  the  trunk  line  between  the  two  capitals 
along  the  Nakasendo,  and  iu  August,  1888,  it  was  decided 
that  the  line  should  be  constructed  along  this  route. 
About  the  close  of  the  same  year,  the  Bonds  for  the 
Nakasendo  Railway  Line  were  placed  on  the  market. 
Next  yenr,  work  was  commenced,  on  the  one  hand, 
between  Ogaki  and  Nagoya,  and,  on  the  other,  between 
Takasaki  and  Yokogawa.  But  in  order  to  reach  the 
middle  sections  of  the  Nakasendo,  the  difficult  pass  of 
Usui  had   to   be   cut   through   in  the  east,  while   in   the 
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west   the   large   rivers  of  Ibi,   Nagara,   and   Kiso  had  to- 
be  spaDned,  and  great  difficulties  were  met  in  transporting 
necessary   materials,   apprehending  therefore  much  waste 
of  time  in  procuring  those  materials,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary,  for    the    purpose    of  facilitating   transportation    to- 
construct  in  the  west  a  line  from  the  port  of  Naoetsu  to 
Ueda   in   the   Province  of  Shiuano,  and  in  the  east  one 
from    Taketoyo    to    Nayoga    in  the   Province   of  Owari. 
Not   only    was   the   laying  of  these  lines  a  necessary  step^ 
for  the  carrying  on  of  work  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Nakasendo,  but  they  were  in  themselves   valuable    for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating   trade    in  the  respective  localities, 
Accordingly  the  proposal  for  the  building   of  these  lines 
was  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  an  order  for   the 
construction  of  the  Naoetsu  line  was  obtained  in  March, 
1885,   while  sanction  for  the  Taketoyo  line  was  obtained 
in  June  the   same  year.     These  lines  were  at  once  com- 
menced.    In   the   course   of  the   following  year,   when   a 
working  survey  of  the  middle  portions  of  the  Nakasendo 
had  been  completed,    and  the  general    plan  of  the   route 
considered,     it     was    discovered     not     only     that     there 
were  serious  obstacles  requiring  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  money,   but  that  the  speed  of  the  trains  would  have 
to  be  reduced  so  much  as  to  greatly  enhance  the  work- 
ing  expenses,    and  that  consequently  the  line  when  con- 
structed   would    not    fulfil     the    practical   purposes   of  a 
railroad.     It  was,   therefore,   concluded  that  it  would   be 
better  to  run  the  line  along  the   Tokaido,  thus  connecting 
the     T6ky6- Yokohama     line     with      the      Nagoya     line. 
The   matter  was  fully   reported   to    the  Government,  and 
in   July    of  the  same  year  instructions  were  received  to 
the  effect  that  operations  on  the  central  portions  of  the 
Nakasendo   road    should  be  discontinued,  and   that   a  line 
should  be  constructed  along  the  Tdkaido.     Work  on  the 
new   line  was  commenced  in  the  end  of  the  same   year,, 
1886.     In  January,  1888,   instructions    were   also   issued- 
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for  the  construction  of  a  line  connecting  Otsn  with 
Nagahama  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Biws,  and 
operations  on  that  line  also  were  at  once  begun. 

According  to  calculations  made  at  the  time  when 
the  construction  of  the  Nakascndo  trunk  line  was  decid- 
ed upon,  the  distance  between  Takasaki  and  Ogaki 
was  estimated  at  220  miles,  the  cost  being  set  down  at 
Yen  20,000,000.  The  total  amount  to  be  actually  trans- 
mitted to  this  Department  after  the  issue  of  the  Naka- 
sendo  Loan  was  fixed  at  Yen  18,220,000,  which  was 
the  sum  to  be  realized  by  the  issue  of  the  loan.  From 
this  amount  Yen  458,000  was  to  be  set  aside  as  an  aaxiliary 
fund  for  the  construction  of  the  line  between  Tsnmga 
and  Ogaki.  Consequently  the  amount  that  remained  for 
employment  on  the  Tokaido  line  between  Yokohama  and 
Ogaki  (including  the  Taketoyo  line)  and  on  the  Takasaki- 
Naoetsu  line,  was  reprosonted  by  about  Yen  17,760,000. 
The  length  of  linos  that  has  been  laid  with  this  amount 
of  money  is  868  miles  in  all.  Comparing  this  length 
with  the  220  miles  of  the  Nakasendo,  an  increased 
milejige  of  00  per  cent  is  arrived  at.  Comparing  the 
actual  cost  with  the  original  estimated  sum  of  Yen  20,000- 
000,  we  find  a  decrease  of  nearly  13  per  cent. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  48  miles  of  the  Kobo  line 
(which  runs  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Biwa),  the 
total  distance  of  lines  constructed  reaches  416  miles, 
wiiich  is  an  increase  of  05  per  cent  over  the  originally 
projected  distance  of  220  miles.  The  total  cost  will  be 
represented  by  about  Yen  18,000,000  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the   estimated  cost.  Yen  20,000,000. 

Ik^sides  the  lines  thus  far  alluded  to,  there  remains 
the  Yokosuka  line,  wnth  a  total  length  of  11  miles.  Ad- 
ding its  length  to  the  above  mentioned  figures,  we  get  a 
total  of  427  miles.  The  cost  of  this  line  was  Yen  450,000, 
which  when  added  to  the  above  mentioned  amount  of 
Yen  18,000,000,  raises  the  total  to  Yen  18,600,000. 
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From  the  year  1884  a  turn  took  place  and  a  period 
of  activity  set  in.  Several  hundred  miles  were  constructed 
within  three  or  four  years,  and  the  final  consummation 
of  the  programme  origiually  laid  down  was  accomplished 
in  the  year  1890,  the  trunk  line,  together  with  all  the 
branches,  amounting  then  to  the  total  length  of  540  miles* 
That  20  years  were  spent  in  completing  this  work  does 
not  indicate  great  speed  in  construction,  but  it  will  proba- 
bly be  seen  that  this  tardiness  was  in  consequence  of  the 
times,  and  that  it  was  unavoidable. 

In  a  word,   the  three  years  from  1870  to  1873  were 
a  period  of  activity.     The  Tokyo- Yokohama  Section  was 
begun  in  April,  1870,  and  completed  September,  1872  ;   a 
distance  of  18  miles.     The  Kobe-Osaka  Section  was  com- 
menced in  November,  1870 ;   the  extension  to  Kyoto  was 
taken  in  hand  in  December,  1878,  and  it  was  opened  in 
February,  1877,  by  the  Emperor  ;  a  distance  of  47  miles 
and  a  further  extension  to  Otsu  was  completed  September, 
1879,    making   this   line   58  miles.     From  1874  to   1877 
was  one  uf  extreme  dullness,    ending  finally  in  a  complete 
stand  still.     In  1879  affairs  became  a  little  improved.     The 
construction  of  the  Tsuruga-Ogaki  Section  was  begun  in. 
May,   1880,  and    completed  in  July,   1884,  a  distance  of 
49   miles.     In    1884    the  sudden  change  set   in   favouring 
activity    and   speedy   progress,    and   this    has    continued, 
although  since  1890  the  Government  Railways  have  not 
increased    in    mileage.       The    Takasaki-Naoetsu    Section 
(Usui-toge  excepted)  was  commenced  in  October,  1884,  and 
completed  in  December,  1888,    a   distance   of   110  miles. 
The  Yokohama- Ogaki  Section  of  258  miles  was  constructed 
between  August,  1885,  and  April,  1889  ;  Ofuna-Yokosuka 
Section  of  10  miles,  commenced  in   January,    1888,   and 
completed  July,  1889.     The  Otsu-Nagabama  Section  of  48 
miles,  commenced  in  February,  1888,  completed  July,  1889. 
And  the  last  Section  of  the  Government  Lines,   connecting 
Karuizawa  Station  with  Yokogawa  Station  over  the  Usui- 
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ioge  on  the  Abt  Railway  System,  was  begnn  in  March, 
1891  and  opened  to  the  public  April  1st,  1898,  having  a 
distance  of  7  miles.  Total  length  of  open  lines  being 
558  miles. 

This  completes  an  outline  of  the  Government  Railways, 
and  now  the  Private  Railways  must  be  considered. 

A  short  mineral  railway  was  constructed  in  Iwaie  Ken 
to  supply  fuel  and  iron -ore  to  the  puddling  furnaoes,  built 
at  Kama-ishi.  The  line  was  made  in  1879,  and  the  gauge, 
2  feet  9  inches,  laid  for  the  most  part  with  flat  footed  rails 
weighing  85  lbs.  to  the  yard,  spiked  to  cross-sleepers,  and 
with  fished  joints.  The  gradients  are  heavy,  the  roling 
gradient  being  an  incline  of  1  in  81  for  two  miles,  on  which 
are  curves  of  five  chains  (830  feet)  radius.  The  three 
engines  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Stewart  ft 
Co.  in  England,  and  are  four-wheeled  coupled  saddle 
tank  engines,  having  n  wheel-base  of  5  ft.  9  inches ;  fhe 
diameter  of  the  wheels  2  ft.  6  inches ;  the  cylinders  1  fl. 
6  inches  stroke,  and  1  ft.  diameter,  and  having  a  working 
pressure  of  150  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  weight  of 
each  engine  fully  loaded  with  coal  and  water  is  18  tons  15 
cwt.  As  the  working  of  the  mines  proved  a  failure,  it  was 
discontinued,  and  the  rails  and  engines  are  now  used  on 
the  Hankni  Railway  (Osaka  to  Sakaij.  The  Hokkaido 
Railway  runs  from  Temaya  (Otaru)  to  Sapporo  and  Poronai. 

A  few  years  back,  the  Government  being  willing  to 
sell  the  conl  mines  in  the  Poronai  District  of  the  Hokkaido, 
also  the  railway,  a  company  was  formed  and  bought  from 
the  Government  the  mines  and  railway,  and  it  is  now 
known  as  tlie  Tanko  Railway,  and  is  one  of  the  private 
lines  having  a  niileag(!  of  204J  miles. 

There  is  another  private  line  in  tlie  Hokkaido,  which 
was  constructed  to  carry  sulphur  from  the  hills  to  the 
river,  called  the  Kushiro  Railway  Company.  It  was 
opened  for  carrying  passengers  on  the  1st  September, 
1892. 
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The  first  charter  to  a  private  company  was  issued 
in  November,  1881  (11th  month  of  the  14th  year  of  Meiji), 
and  it  was  called  the  Nippon  Railway  Company,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  the  Railway 
Bureau  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  construction. 
This  accounts  for  the  remark,  **  a  time  of  greater  activity," 
though  still,  so  far  as  Government  railways  were  concerned, 
the  advance  was  slow.  The  Railway  Bureau  having  con- 
structed the  line  to  Mayebashi  and  Aomori,  besides 
branches,  the  conditions  agreed  upon  in  1881  were 
finally  cancelled,  and  the  Nippon  Railway  Company  took 
over  the  whole  control  of  the  management,  and  of  further 
extensions,  also  such  oflficials  who  although  working  for 
the  Company  were  on  the  books  of  the  Railway  Bureau, 
bad  either  to  resign,  or  return  to  the  Government 
Railways.  This  change  took  place  on  the  1st  April, 
1892. . 

In  connection  with  this  first  Railway  Charter,  it  is 
well  to  note  a  circumstance  concerning  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  misapprehension.  It  may  be  generally 
supposed  that  the  roads  of  the  Japan  Railway  Company 
were  surveyed  and  built  by  the  Company  itself,  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  up  to  the  moment  when  these  Imes  were 
ready  for  traffic,  the  Company  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them  beyond  furnishing  funds.  The  whole  work  was  carried 
out  by  the  Railway  Bureau.  The  position  of  the  Japan 
Railway  Company  was  indeed  a  very  happy  one.  It 
received  from  the  Government  the  right  to  construct  and 
own  railways  in  certain  populous  districts  ;  it  received  also 
a  guarantee  of  8  per  cent,  upon  all  its  subscribed  capital ; 
and  finally,  the  whole  trouble  and  responsibility  of  sur- 
veying and  constructing  the  lines  was  assumed  by  the 
Railway  Bureau,  the  Company  stepping  in  and  undertaking 
the  management  when  everything  was  completed.  The  days 
are  past  when  associations  of  capitalists  can  hope  to  obtain 
such  privileges.      The   Japan    Railway   Company    was,    in 
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a  sense,  the  pioneer  of  private  railway  enterprise  in  this 
country,  and  it  reaped  a  reward  that  looks  large  by  the 
light  of  existing  conditions. 

The  charter  of  Ihe  Nippon  Railway  Company  is  for 
99  years ;  although  the  guarantee  of  8  per  cent  on  the 
capital  by  the  Government  is  for  15  years  only. 

The  charter  of  the  Hankyo  Railway  Company  is  for 
50  years  ;  of  the  lyo  Railway  Company  for  17  years ;  of 
the  Ryomo  Railway  Company  for  20  years ;  of  the  Mito> 
Railway  Company  for  20  years. 

As  might  be  expected  after  the  generous  terms^ 
granted  by  the  Government  to  the  Nippon  Railway 
Company  the  spirit  of  railway  enterprise  grew  qoiekly 
with  the  people,  and  public  opinion  was  soon  in  favour 
of  the  promotion  of  rtiilways  by  private  compauies,  and 
companies  sprang  into  existence  throughout  the  country. 
It  may  be  said  that  by  1887  of  the  spirit  of  railway 
enterprise  had  become  almost  a  mania;  17  projects  had 
by  this  time  received  sanction  in  accordance  with  the 
Government  regulations ;  those  that  had  carried  on  surveys 
on  temporary  license,  and  those  that  were  surveying  proposed 
routes  amounted  in  1887  to  17  companies  with  a  mileage 
of  about  1,875  miles,  and  a  proposed  capital  of  nearly 
50,000,000  yen.  By  the  end  of  March,  1898,  the  mileage 
of  private  railway  companies  then  in  operation  was 
1,819  miles,  86  chains ;  mileage  of  Private  Railways 
either  under  construction,  or,  for  which  surveys  have 
been  made  and  charters  have  been  granted,  and  hence 
possessing  the  right  of  construction,  was  611  miles,  6  chainsr 
making  a  grand  total  of  1,980  miles,  42  chains. 

The  mileage  of  all  the  Railways  in  operation  on  the 
8l8t  March,  1898  was  1,877  miles,  5  chains ;  of  which 
1,819  miles  86  chains  belonged  to  Private  Railways,  and 
557  miles  49  chains  to  the  Government. 

The  advantageous  terms  granted  to  the  Nippon  Rail- 
way Company  were  not  granted  to   the  other  Companies ; 
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although  in  other  ways  help  was  given,  in  some  cases 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  every  mile  of  line  opened^ 
besides  receiving  official  support. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  some  remarks  in 
reference  to  a  few  points  of  importance  before  we  conclude. 
These  apply  more  or  less  to  both  the  Private  Railway 
Companies,  and  to  the  Government  Railway. 

In  the  construction  of  raiilways  a  very  large  amount 
of  capital  is  required,  and  many  difficulties  must  be 
contended  with.  Even  after  a  line  has  been  completed 
the  work  of  currying  it  on  is  no  easy  one.  It  is  therefore 
imperatively  necessary  that  projectors  of  railwnys  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  at  the  outset  with  the  nature  of 
the  operations  which  will  be  called  for,  should  properly 
understnnd  the  obstacles  with  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend ;  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
proceeds  likely  to  result.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
most  of  those  who  initiate  railway  enterprises  in  this 
country  seem  to  think  that  they  have  made  an  ample 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  when  they  reckon 
with  an  expenditure  of  thirty  to  forty  thousand  Yen 
per  mile,  without  taking  into  account  the  nature  of  the 
locality  through  which  their  railway  is  to  run  ;  that  they 
sufficiently  provide  for  the  cost  of  carrying  on  their  road 
if  they  set  apart  half  of  their  income  for  the  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  that  income  may  be ; 
and  that  industrial  and  other  advantages  must  at  once 
follow  upon  the  opening  of  a  line.  And  not  only  is  this 
so,  but  there  are  many  persons  who  in  starting  railway 
companies  are  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  make 
profits,  by  speculating  in  the  stock  of  such  companies. 
It  is  true  that  these  evils  are  not  confined  to  railway 
companies ;  other  enterprises  are  beyond  doubt  equally 
liable  to  them.  But  just  as  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  railway  undertakings  is  much  larger  than  that 
which    is   usually   employed   in    other   industries,    so  the 
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extent  of  the  injury  will  be  greater.  With  on  the  one 
hand  people  who  are  ready  to  invest  their  money  blindly, 
and  on  the  other  those  who  use  the  occasion  for  their 
t)wn  speculative  purposes,  it  seems  unavoidable  that  there 
should  be  one  or  two  severe  failures,  the  result  of  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  will  be  the  infliction  of  a  serious  shock 
to  public  confidence  in  railways  as  an  investment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  here,  that  in  under- 
taking the  construction  of  a  railway  line,  the  object  shoold 
not  be  confined  to  the  direct  profits  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise,  but  attention 
should   also   be   paid   to    the  benefits   indirectly  accruing 
from     the      attendant     development     of    industries     and 
manufactures.      The   first  point,  however,   that  ought   to 
engage  the  attention  of  railway  projectors,  is  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  a  prospect  of  realizing  a  proper  amount  of 
profit  against  the  capital  invested.     But  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  among  the  railway  promoters  of  the  present  day,  there 
are  some  who,  discarding  the  prime  requisite  just  mentioned, 
do   not   take    the   trouble   to  thoroughly  and  deliberately 
calculate  the  probable  rate  of  profit.     Such  persons  make 
a  fatal  mistake  iu  estimating  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  a   railway.     They   are   perhaps    merely   the   dupes   of 
speculators  wlio  cooperate  with  them,  and  whose   object 
is  to  turn  such  enterprise  into  a  means  of  making  money 
by   other  means  than  the   operating   of  the  line  or  lines 
projected.     First,  there  are  capitalists   whose   sole   object 
is  to  gain  money  by  speculating  in  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  shares.     These  people,  though  their  names  may  appear  on 
the  list  of  the  projectors  of  a  railway,  are  often  quite  ignorant 
of  the  position  and  direction   of  the  line.     Nor  do  they  in 
the  slightest  degree  concern  themselves  with  any   questions 
as  to  the  difficulty  or  otherwise  of  the  works  to  be  under- 
taken or  with  the  future  prospects  of  the   scheme.     They 
are  only  anxious  to  obtain  permission  for  th(i  estublishment 
of  their  company,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  secure  profits 
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by  their  speculative  operations.  Secondly,  there  are  wealthy 
local  people  who  are  popularly  called  **  enthusiasts  for 
railways  "  (Tetsudo  Nesshin  Ka).  These  persons  are  wont 
to  say  : — **  In  our  locality  there  is  not  as  yet  a  line  of 
railway  ;  this  makes  us  ashamed  before  the  people  of  other 
districts." — Such  being  the  raison  d'etre  of  their  railway 
schemes,  they  do  not  care  about  the  direct  profits  of 
their  lines,  and  their  imagination  is  engrossed  with  the 
hopes  of  the  vast  indirect  benefits  that  may  be  conferred 
on  their  districts  by  railway  construction.  Thirdly,  there 
is  a  class  of  men  who  are  only  desirous  of  becoming 
officers  of  a  railway  company,  for  the  purpose  either 
of  displaying  their  ability,  or,  of  obtaining  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Such  people  trouble  themselves  little  about 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  company,  their  end 
being  attained  if  it  only  comes  into  existence.  Men  of  this 
class  are  not  qualified  to  make  serious  enquiries  as  to 
the  advant^e  or  disadvantage  of  any  specified  line  of 
railway.  A  projector  who  may  fall  under  any  of  these 
categories  is  only  worthy  of  condemnation.  Among  the 
numerous  railway  promoters  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  many  answering  one  or 
other  of  the  above  descriptions.  Railway  projectors  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  keep  clear  of  such 
men.  These  things  are  noted  here,  not  for  the  sake  of 
discussion,  but  to  show  what  precautions  are  necessary 
in  railway  enterprise. 

In  railway  business,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
it  is  more  profitable  to  extend  the  lines  of  a  large 
company  with  a  large  capital,  than  to  establish  small 
companies  working  short  lines  with  a  scanty  capital.  A 
company  working  a  line,  however  short,  so  long  as  it 
maintains  a  separate  existence,  must  possess  all  the  ordinary 
necessary  equipments,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  staff  of  officers 
for  the  management  of  its  affairs.  Moveover,  the  number 
of  passengers   and   the   quantity   of   goods  passing   on  a 
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railway  line  differ  very  much  in  dififerent  seasons,  and 
consequently,  when  the  necessary  arrangements  are  made 
on  a  short  line  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  husiest  season, 
a  portion  of  the  capital  must  be  left  entirely  unemployed 
in  ordinary  seasons.  Further,  such  a  company  is  obliged 
to  maintain  a  workshop  for  repairing  vehicles,  plant,  tools,, 
etc.,  etc.  Thus  a  company  has  no  facility  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  at  one  part  of  the  line  by  unemployed 
materials  elsewhere,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will  be 
unable  to  carry  on  business,  unless  by  employing  an  amount 
of  capital  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  length  of 
its  line.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  line  which  is  already 
long  is  extended  still  further,  or  when  a  branch  line  ia 
added  to  it,  not  only  is  profit  obtained  on  the  extended 
portion  of  the  line  or  on  the  branch  line,  but  the  profit 
on  the  main  line  must  also  be  more  or  loss  augmented. 
When,  however,  the  extended  portion  or  the  branch  line 
is  put  under  independent  management,  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  very  complicated  system  of  accounts,  so 
as  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  respective  profita 
on  the  main  line  and  on  the  extended  portion,  or 
branch  line.  Thus  the  company  working  the  new  section 
on  the  branch  line  will  only  be  able  to  secure  the  profita 
made  on  the  line  under  its  own  management.  The  position 
is  like  that  indicated  iu  the  proverb  which  says,  "  the 
dog  works  hard  while  the  falcon  picks  the  game."  When. 
a  limited  number  of  railway  companies  alone  are  to  be 
permitted  to  increase  their  capital  and  extend  their  lines, 
it  is  usually  asserted  by  wjiy  of  objection  that  such  a 
step  will  lead  to  all  the  evils  of  monopoly.  But  a  railway 
is  in  its  very  nature  a  kind  of  monopoly,  and  the  extent 
of  its  line  makes  no  difference.  What  is  objectionable 
about  a  mcmopoly  in  railways,  is  no  doubt  the  circumstance 
that  there  is  danger  of  freights  and  fares  being  raised. 
But  the  experience  of  Europe  and  America  proves  such 
an  apprehension  to  be  groundless.     Comparing  the   state 
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of  things  in  former  times,  when  there  were  in  those 
•countries  countless  numhers  of  railway  companies  owning 
each  only  a  few  miles  of  line,  and  the  state  of  things 
At  the  present  time  when  the  smaller  companies  have 
heen  one  after  another  absorbed  by  the  larger  corporations 
possessing  more  capital  and  working  longer  lines,  and 
when  a  single  company  manages  and  works  lines  of 
several  thousand  miles  in  length,  it  is  observed  that  the 
rate  of  charges  has  been  by  degrees  greatly  lowered 
simultaneously  with  the  amalgamation  of  the  liues.  This 
experience  was  not  bought  cheaply,  for  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  lines  in  the  West,  the  poorer  and  the  weaker 
were,  so  to  speak,  playthings  iu  the  hands  of  the  richer 
And  stronger  and  a  great  deal  of  distress  was  caused 
to  the  former.  In  practise  it  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the 
number  of  companies  and  the  length  of  lines  that  can  be 
maintained  under  separate  management,  for  no  standard 
•capable  of  practical  application  is  possible  in  these  respects. 
The  only  possible  way,  therefore,  of  applying  a  check  for 
the  present,  is  to  consider  the  topographical  conditions 
and  the  general  nature  of  the  line  proposed.  At  all  events, 
the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of  companies  and  the 
construction  of  independent  short  lines  are  anything  but 
desirable,  and  this  point  ought  to  engage  the  attention 
of  every  person  who  has  the  Railway  interest  of  this 
country  at  heart. 

The  Government  has  formed  a  Railway  Committee 
of  twenty-oue  members.  These  members  represent  the 
different  departments  of  the  Government,  and  special 
members  represent  other  interests.  When  the  com- 
mittee is  sitting  it  meets  at  the  Teishinsho  (Department 
of  Communications),  and  all  applications,  plans,  etc.,  for 
an  extension  of  the  present  railway  system.  Government, 
or  Private  ;  or  for  a  new  charter  for  new  railways,  are 
considered  by  this  committee,  and  reported  on  to  the 
Government. 
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The  standard  gauge  is  8  feet  6  inches ;  and  no  doubt 
this  decision  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  discussion 
at  the  time  taking  place  in  England  and  India  on  the 
relative  advantages  of  building  all  future  railways  in 
India  on  the  metre  gauge.  The  arguments  then  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  building  of  all  future  railways  in  India 
on  the  metre  gauge  were,  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
both  in  construction  and  working ;  and  the  arguments  in 
opposition  to  the  introduction  into  that  country  of  the 
break  of  gauge,  etc.  Nevertheless  the  Indian  Government 
determined  to  adopt  the  metre  gauge,  and  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1878,  at  which  date  5,576J  miles  of  railway 
of  the  5  feet  6  inches  gauge  were  in  existence,  the 
first  section  of  the  Rajputana  Malwa  metre-gauge  State 
Railway  was  opened.  The  present  railways  in  India  may 
be  thus  classified  by  gauges  on  the  open  lines  on  81st 
March  1892,  10,103f  miles  of  5  feet  6  inches  gauge ; 
7,171f  miles  of  metre  gauge ;  288^  miles  special 
gauge ;  making  17,564  total  mileage.  This  shows 
in  20  years  that  the  Indian  Railways  increased  4,627}^ 
miles  of  5  feet  6  inches  gauge  to  7,171f  miles  of  metre 
gauge. 

The  policy  of  making  provisions  for  doubling  the 
lines  at  dates  admittedly  before  the  traffic  rendered  the 
laying  of  a  double  line  of  way  necessary  was  discussed 
in  Japan  during  1878  ;  at  the  same  time  also  the  question 
of  the  alteration  of  the  gauge  from  8  feet  6  inches,  to  4 
feet  8^  inches  was  fully  considered. 


Note  :— Those  interested  In  this  controversy  should  read  Paper 
No.  2324  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  12th  March,  1889 : 
Indian  Bailways ;  The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Gauge  Systems 
Contrasted. 
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By  many  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  change  of 
policy  in  Railway  Oonstrnotion  discussed  in  1878  was 
not  adopted  ;  and  that  the  embankments,  cuttings,  tunnels, 
culverts,  and  piers  for  the  bridges  (excepting  only  tha 
girders)  for  a  double  line  were  not  constructed  as  it  is  manifest 
that  they  can  better,  more  economically,  and  more  con- 
veniently, be  arranged  during  the  construction  of  the  line 
than  at  any  subsequent  period ;  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  will  go  far  to  outweigh  any  loss  of  interest  on 
unproductive  capital  which  has  thus  been  entailed.  An 
argument  in  opposition,  is  economy,  and  Japan  not  then 
being  in  a  position  to  find  the  necessary  capital.  On  this 
reasoning  the  policy  of  Japan  and  India  is  similar ;  India, 
with  over  7,000  miles  of  metre  gauge,  has  hardly  a  mile- 
laid  with  a  double  line;  aud  no  preparation  made  for 
doubling  the  lines. 

If  the  alteration  of  the  gauge  from  8  feet  6  inches  to 
4  feet  8^  inches  had  been  carried  out  in  1878,  when 
there  were  not  40  miles  of  line  laid,  it  would  have  been 
better ;  but  not  having  been  then  altered,  it  is  too  late 
now  that  there  are  over  2,000  miles  of  line  laid,  and  for 
people  to  talk  seriously  about  an  alteration  of  gauge  ai 
the  present  time  is  foolish,  and  at  the  same  time  only 
showing  their  ignorance  of  the  question. 

If  the  expenditure  required  for  altering  the  gauge 
was  used  in  doubling  the  present  line,  it  would  then 
carry  a  larger  traffic,  and  at  a  quicker  speed,  than  a 
single  line  of  the  4  feet  8^  inches  gauge,  or  even 
the  7  feet  gnuge,  as  is  known  to  those  who 
have  travelled  over  a  single  line  of  the  latter 
gauge. 

The  question  of  speed  is  the  strongest  point  in  favour 
of  the  alteration  of  the  gauge.  The  following  table  of  speeds 
will  show  the  differences  on  the  above  gauges,  and  aa 
these  returns  are  quoted  from  good  authorities  they  may 
be   taken   as   fairly   correct ;   the   Indian  Railways  being. 
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in  so  many  ways  similar  to  the  Japanese  Railways  they 
are  the  best  for  comparision. 
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The  speed  on  the  5  feet  6  inches  and  the  8  feet 
•6  inches  is  not  so  very  different. 

The  Government  Trains  between  T6ky5  and  Eobe 
876  miles,  81  chains ;  the  Kwaisha  line  between  T6ky5 
and  Awomori,  454  miles,  66  chains.  The  Indian  times 
from  a  return  on  Indian  Railways  ;  and  the  English  Bail- 
ways  from  a  book  on  English  Railways. 

If  200  miles  of  the  line  between  Tokyo  and  Kobe 
-were  doubled  and  proper  discretion  used  in  the  parts 
doubled,  there  should  be  no  reason  why  through  trains 
should  not  make  the  run  at  a  rate  of  25  miles  per 
hour  between  the  two  places  and  also  allow  for  a  stoppage 
once  in  each  hour. 

Another  point  is  the  rolling  stock  not  being  as  large  as 
for  the  4  feet  8}  inches  gauge.  There  are  engines  running 
on  this  line  weighing  45}  tons  on  the  banks ;  and  86 
tons  on  the  level.  The  large  carriages  weigh  16 
tons ;  the  small  carriages  between  5  and  7  tons.  The 
^oods  wagons  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  15  tons,  although 
.supposed   to   carry  10  aud   7   tons ;    these   weights    and 
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«izeB  are  equal  to  the  ordinary  rolling  stock  of  the  wider 
gauge ;  the  lines  are  able  to  carry  all  the  traffic,  and 
goods  required ;  and  are  capable  of  carrying  much 
jnore,  if  the  rolling  stock  is  increased,  and  if  the  prin- 
cipal lines  have  a  double  track.  The  principle  under- 
lying h11  questions  of  gauge  is,  that  a  machine  is  com- 
paratively bpeaking  economical  only  when  working  at 
its  full  power.  The  best  gauge  for  any  particular  railway 
is,  therefore,  merely  a  question  of  the  amount  and 
description  of  traffic  that  will  probably  come  on  the  line, 
not  on  the  cost  of  the  construction,  but  on  the  cost  of 
working,  including  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended. 

The  great  earthquake  which  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  October,  1891  has  caused  the 
railway  engineers  to  consider  the  effect  of  earthquakes 
when  making  their  plans  for  bridges  and  other  structures. 

The  Tokyo- Kobe  Railway  suffered  greatly  from  this 
tremendous  earthquake,  on  the  section  between  Hama- 
matsu  and  Maibara  (Hamamatsu  167  miles,  56  chains, 
and  Maibara  284  miles  82  chains  from  Tokyo).  The 
railway  embankments  within  this  district  sank  at  45 
different  places,  and  some  of  the  greater  depressions 
measured  over  18  feet  in  depth.  The  ground  was  cracked 
at  innumerable  places,  and  the  rails  were  shaken  out 
•of  position  to  the  extent  of  being  forced  at  many  places 
to  assume  a  serpentine  shape.  Sixty-three  bridges,  includ- 
ing the  large  bridge  over  the  Kiso  with  nine  spans  of 
200  feet ;  the  Nagara  with  five  spans  of  200  feet  and  four 
spans  of  100  feet,  and  the  Ibi  with  five  spans  of  200 
feet ;  and  the  wing  walls  of  41  culverts  were  wrecked. 
The  abutments  of  many  of  these  bridges  were  split 
right  through,  and  in  some  cases  the  piers  were  demolished 
and  the  superstructure  overthrown  into  the  rivers.  The 
buildings  at  all  the  intervening  stations  suffered  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent ;  some  were  totally  destroyed,  others  were 
left    in    inclining   positions,    and  none   escaped   scathless. 
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Indeed,  the  destruction  wrought  by  this  earthquake  parti- 
cularly between  Atsuta  and  Ogaki,  was  so  appalixig  as 
to  be  indescribable. 

The    traffic    between  Hamamatsu  and  Maibara  hav- 
ing   been    brought,    on     this     account,     to     a     sadden 
standstill,    no    time  was    lost  in    making    the  uecessarjr 
distribution    of    the    staff,    and     the    work  of  rendering 
the  railway  serviceable  by  repairing  the  damages,  both  io- 
the  road  and  the  bridges,  was  vigorously  proceeded  with- 
Bough  buildings  were  put  up  to  serve  for  the  time  being 
the  purposes   of  those   which   were  destroyed,   and   sacfai 
portions  of  the  line  as  had  been  sufficiently  repaired  to 
admit  of  the  resumption  of  traffic  were  opened  at  short 
intervals  as  the  works  progressed.     However,  the  speedy 
resumption  of  traffic  over  the  portion  of  the  line  between 
the  Kiso  and  the  Ibi  rivers  was  not  possible,  for  both  of 
the  important  bridges  spanning  these  wide  rivers,  as  well 
as  other  large  bridges  situated  in  the  interval,  had  sustained 
damages   which    precluded    their    expeditious  restoration* 
Before   the   work   of  repairing   or    reconstruction    proper 
could  be  taken  in  hand,  the  actual  nature  of  the  iiyuriea 
sustained     had     to     be     ascertained     by     removing     the 
enormous  piles  of  brick  forming  the  piers  and  abutmentSy 
and  while  this  preliminary  work  was  going  on,  the  weighty 
superstructures  had  to  be  kept  in  position  by   means   of 
temporary   supports.      In   the   case   of  the   Nagara    river 
bridge,  the  cast  iron  piles  upon  which  the  girders  rested 
were    demolished,    and    their    entire    reconstruction    was 
unavoidable.     Brick   piers   over    well   foundations   of  the 
same  material  were  adopted  to  replace  the  broken  piles. 
The   positions   of  the    piers    Lad    to    be    shifted,    which 
necessitated  the  provision  of  an  additional  span  of  60  feet 
girder.     When  the  erection  of  the  new  piers  was  completed, 
the  200  feet  girders,  .which  had  been  overthrown  into  the 
river   had   to   be   restored   in  position  on  them.     It  has 
been   found   that   in   carrying   out    reconstruction    works 
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of  this  kind,  the  difficulties  to  be  snrmounted  amount  to* 
as  much  again  as  those  usually  met  in  the  undertaking 
of  new  works.  However,  taking  the  different  works  as 
a  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  finished  withm 
the  space  of  five  months,  that  is  the  repairs  of  the  earth- 
quake damages.  The  traffic  on  the  section  between  the 
Eiso  river  and  Gifu  station  was  opened  on  the  12th  March, 
1892,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Nagara  river  bridge 
which  had  been  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  rapidity,, 
was  completed  on  the  80th  of  the  same  month.  As  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Stations  at  Nagoya  and  Kiyosu  was  the 
only  work  remuining  unfinished  at  that  date,  the  resumption 
of  through  traffic  between  Tokyd  and  Kobe  was  commenced 
on  the  16th  of  April. 

The  Taketoyo  and  the  Tsuruga  lines  likewise  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake ;  embankments  crumbled 
down,  and  bridges,  culverts,  wing-walls,  and  the  station 
and  other  buildings  were  injured  more  or  less.  The  traffic 
on  tlie  Taketoyo  line  was  suspended.  The  necessary 
repairs  were  conducted  with  all  possible  speed,  and  the 
line  was  in  a  condition  to  be  reopened  by  the  21st  of 
December. 

The  principal  works  done  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  : — Earthworks  for  the  repairing  of  embankments, 
16,780  tsubo ;  masonry  for  repairing  stone  walls,  over 
1,000  tsubo;  sods  laid  on  embankments,  2,590  tsubo; 
temporary  railway  lines  laid,  28  chains,  80  links  ;  bridges 
of  all  sizes,  the  piers  and  abutments  of  which  were* 
reconstructed,  85 ;  Wing- walls  of  bridges  and  culverts 
repaired,  207  ;  Culverts  reconstructed,  5  ;  Buildings  recon- 
structed or  repaired,  84 ;  with  the  aggregate  area  of 
2,262  tsubo.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  repair- 
ing the  damage  to  railway  property  caused  by  this 
great    earthquake     represents     the     large     sum     of    Yen 


Note  : — A  tsubo  is  6  feet  cube, =8  cubic  yards :  or  6  feet  square. 
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472,016 ;  from  which  inference  may  be  made  of  ihe  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  damage  wrought.  To  this  moat  be 
added  the  loss  uf  revenue  caused  by  the  through  trafflo 
being  suspended  during  five  months. 

It  was  on  October  28th,  1891,  at  6h.,  87',  11"  in  the 
morning  when  the  first  shock  of  the  great  earthquake 
was  experienced,  that  being  far  and  away  worse  than 
any  of  the  many  which  succeeded  it.  It  brought  dawn 
the  heavy  tiled  roofs  and  stone  laden  thatches,  and  in 
a  moment  buried  thousands  of  living  people  beneath 
them,  and  then  fires  broke  out  amongst  the  ruins. 
Nagoya,  Kasamatsu,  Gifu,  Ogaki,  and  other  towns  near 
to  the  railway,  suffered  severely,  a  train  having  only 
a  few  minutes  previously  crossed  the  Nagara  bridge  and 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  was  at  Gifu  station.  The 
statistical  account  of  damage  in  the  six  provinces  through 
which  the  railway  runs  and  coming  imder  the  five  Pre- 
fectures of  Gifu,  Aichi,  Fukui,  Miye,  and  Shiga,  is  as 
follows : — 


Provinces. 

Wound- 
ed. 

Killed. 

Buildings 

entirely 

destroyed. 

Buildings 

half 
destroyed. 

Burnt. 

Shftttar* 
ed  and 
Burnt. 

Miuo 

12,311 

4,889 

114,616 

80,994 

249 

5,984 

Owari  .... 

4,877 

2,367 

80,845 

48,845 

196 

•  •  • 

Mikawa . . . 

49 

13 

1,020 

1,464 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Echizen  .. 

98 

12 

1,080 

1,188 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Omi 

47 

6 

158 

366 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Miye 

11 

2 

233 

439 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Total... 

17,898 

7,279 

197,947 

78,296 

445 

5,984 
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The  principal  casualties  in  connection  with  the  Traffic 
are  due  to  floods ;  and  yearly  through  communication  is 
stopped  for  a  time  on  most  of  the  railways,  the  Sanyo 
Railway  has  heen  the  most  unfortunate,  then  the  Karuisawa 
Naoetsu  Line,  the  Nippon  Ruilway,  and  the  Tokaido 
Railway.  Allowing  for  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
heavy  rain  storms,  if  the  engineers  had  used  more 
care  in  considering  the  effect  of  floods  in  the  district 
through  which  the  railway  was  to  rim  and  then  provided 
ample  room  for  the  flood  water  to  pass  through  the 
culverts  and  bridges,  the  annoyance  to  passengers  and  the 
expense  to  the  railway  companies  would  have  been  much 
less. 

The  railway  fund  granted  by  the  Government  from 
the  first  establishment  of  railways  (March,  1870)  up  to 
the  close  of  March,  1898,  amounted  to  yen  87,568,886. 
The  total  length  of  open  lines,  miles  551.  The  average 
cost  per  mile,  yen  60,667.  This  does  not  include  the  Usui 
Mountain  Railway,  as  it  was  not  in  operation.  The  cost 
of  this  line  is  about  yen  2,000,000,  the  distance  7  miles, 
so  the  average  cost  per  mile  is  yen  285,714. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  area,  population, 
and  coast  line,  of  the  four  islands  which  have  railways. 


Division. 

Ciroomference 

Area. 

Population. 

Per  8q. 
»i. 

Honshiu  ... 

2,475.46  ri. 

14,571. 128q.ri. 

80,715.265 

2,108 

Shikoku    . . . 

675.81    ** 

1,180.67  "    " 

2,879.260 

2,440 

Kyushiu    . . . 

1,846.86  ** 

2,617.54  "    ** 

5,755.958  2,199 

Yezo 

628.51   **i  5,061.90**    •* 

298.461 

48 

Total  of 

Japan. 

7,029.11  ri. 

24,794.89  sq.ri. 

40,458.461 

1,682 

Note. — 1  ri=2.44  English  Miles. 
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Yisconnt  Enoye  Masarn  has  filled  the  position  of 
Director  of  Railways,  besides  other  offices,  from  the 
•oommencement  of  Railways  until  March,  1898,  when  he 
resigned.  Great  credit  is  due  to  him  from  his  country  for 
the  present  Railway  System  ;  and  this  respect  was  shown 
by  the  presents  he  received  after  his  resignation  was 
:accepted  by  the  Government — from  the  Emperor,  the 
-different  private  railways,  and  the  employes.  A  man  of 
strong  will,  aud  self-confidence,  he  had  the  respect  of  hia 
own  people,  as  well  as  that  of  his  foreign  staff,  whioh 
once  was  large  although  at  the  present  time  the  very  few 
remaining  act  only  as  advisers. 

The  administration  of  Railways  is  of  great  importance. 
The  English  System  may  be  quoted  as  a  good  example, 
and  those  who  study  the  Japanese  System  will  see  where 
the  differences  come  in. 

The    English  System  is  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Directors ;  each  director  must  have  a  qualification  of  holding 
ordinary   stock.     The   executive   management  of  the   line 
is  carried  on  by  a  General  Manager,  a  Goods  Manager, 
and  a  Superintendent  of  the  line,  who  deals  with  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  movement  of  the  traffic  and  trains.    The 
Chief    Engineer    is    over    the  maintenance  of    the    road, 
the  buildings,  and  the  different  stations  and  goods  yards. 
The   Locomotive    Superintendent   has    charge   of    all    the 
locomotives,   the    work    shops    for    building   and   repair- 
ing   the    rolling    stock,    and    all    mechanical    appliances, 
such    as    stationary     engines,     and    the    cranes     in    the 
goods-sheds,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Staff  is  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
suitability  for  the  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform, 
care  being  taken  that  every  man  entrusted  with  a  responsible 
duty  is  thoroughly  trained  for  its  performance  and  com- 
petent ;  every  man  has  his  duties  thoroughly  defined  and 
knows  what  is  required  of  him.  It  is  not  enough  that 
every   man    should    be   fit   for   his  duties  and   trained  for 
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their  performance,  but  he  must  actually  perform  them. 
The  railway  service  is  preeminently  one  requiring  for  its 
efficient  conduct  a  high  degree  of  smartness,  alacrity,  energy, 
and  zeal.  Choose  subordinates  carefully  and  well,  and 
let  them  be  men  thoroughly  to  be  relied  on.  Then  trust 
them  to  carry  out  detail,  thereby  allowing  them  certain 
authority  of  action. 

For  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  good  permanent 
way  a  perfect  system  of  drainage  is  necessary,  taking  parti- 
cular care  to  obtain  a  uniformly  solid  and  level  bed  for  each 
sleeper,  so  that  it  may  take  precisely  its  proper  share  of 
the  weight  of  the  passing  train ;  where  facing  points  are 
necessary,  so  arrange  that  the  engines  and  carriages  run 
over  without  throwing  the  passengers  from  their  seats.  If 
it  be  asked  what  is  the  steepest  gradient  a  railway  should 
have,  the  answer  is  '*  The  best  that  can  be  obtained  under 
all  the  circumstances ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  nearest  to 
a  dead  level.'*  There  are  cases  in  which  the  physical 
conditions  of  a  country  will  only  permit  of  a  railway 
being  constructed  with  sharp  curves  and  steep  gradients 
except  at  practically  prohibitive  cost;  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  that  the  less  the  deviation  from  a  straight  line  and 
moderate  gradients,  the  greater  is  the  safety  and  economy 
of  working  and  in  constructing  a  main  line  of  railway.  It 
is  frequently  worth  while  to  incur  heavy  outlay  at 
the  outset  rather  than  handicap  the  undertaking  with 
difficulties  of  working.  In  practise  it  is  usually  found 
that  sharp  and  frequent  curves  are  associated  with  steep 
gradients,  and,  upon  railways  which  have  to  be  con- 
structed in  this  manner,  the  trains  must  necessarily  be 
lighter,  and  the  average  speed  must  be  considerably  less 
than  where  the  conditions  are  more  favourable.  Such 
lines  are,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  traffic  carried 
over  them,  more  expensive  to  work  and  maintain,  and 
either  lighter  trains  are  run  or  heavier  locomotives 
required. 
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Sharp  and  reverse  curves  add  to  the  train  resistaDoe- 
and  increase  the  risks  attending  a  high  rate  of  speedf, 
and  they  also  largely  contrihute  to  the  fatigue  experiouoed 
hy  a  passenger  after  a  long  railway  journey.  To  maintain. 
the  permanent  way  of  a  railway  in  perfect  working  order, 
a  very  careful  and  complete  system  of  organisation  beoomea 
necessary. 

The  Locomotive  Superintendent  has  complete  charge 
of  arranging  the  disposal  and  running  of  the  locomotiyes^ 
the  full  control  of  working  the  shops,  and  under  him  ia 
a  Running  Superintendent  and  a  Shop  Manuger.  The 
Superintendent  makes  the  plans  for  building  the  ahopai 
and  at  the  same  time  has  a  properly  prepared  design 
for  any  enlargement,  taking  into  consideration  extent  of 
ground  at  his  disposal.  A  well  arranged  locomotive 
yard,  well  drained,  with  good  shops,  suited  to  work  with 
economy,  luid  all  the  engines  and  shops  in  a  clean  state : 
these  remarks  do  not  properly  apply  to  the  Japanese 
management. 

On  the  81st  March,  1893,  the  Government  Bailway 
had  open  to  the  public  557  miles,  49  chains.  The  Private 
Baihvays  1,319  miles,  86  chains.  Added  together  it  makea 
a  miletige  of  1,877  miles  5  chains  of  line  in  operation. 

Table  of  mileages  of  all  the  Railways  in  operation  th» 
81st  March,  1893. 

Government  Railways. 

M.  CH.         H.  CH» 

Shimbasbi-Kobe  Section    376.31 

Ofuna-Yokosuka  Section    ... 
Obu-Taketoyo  Section 
Maibara-Kanegasaki  Section 
Takasaki-Naoetsu  Section... 
Baba  Otsu  Section  t.- 
Fukataui  Nagahama  i 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


...  10.08 
.  12.01 
...  81.01 
...117.10 
.  ••  J..^o 
9.60 


557.49 
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Nippon  Railway. 
XJeuo-Aomori  Sectiou 

Shinagawa-Akababe  Section 

Omiya-Maebashi  Sectiou    ... 

Utsunomiya-Nikko  Section 

Iwakiri-Shiogama  Section  ... 

Ueno  Akihanohara  Section  i 

Oyama-Mito  Section 

Mito-Nakagawa  Sectioi^  f  ... 

EoBU  Railway 

Shinjiku  to  Hachioji 

Ryomo  Railway 
Oyama  to  Maebashi 

Sanyo  Railway. 

Kobe-Mihara  Section 

Hydgo-Wadanomisaki  Section  + 


..464.66 
..  12.76 
..  61.14 
..  26.00 
..  4.23 
..  1.16 
..  41.46 
.62 


..148.40 
..      1.64 


Kyushu  Railway. 

Moji  to  Enmamoto     121.31 

Tosu  to  Saga      16.80 


f  These  lines  are  used  for  Goods  Traffic  exolasively. 
Vol.  zzll.— 11 


691.61 


22.77 


62.17 


146.24 


Kansei  Railway. 

xou.uJb^ 

Kusatsu-Yokkaichi  Section        

..    49.26 

Kameyama-Tsu  Section     9.60 

69.05 

Osaka  Railway. 

Osaka-Takada  Section        ... 

..    28.11 

Oji-Nara  Section         

..      9.44 

82.66 

Hankai  Railway. 

vysaiia  vO  oaKai    ...      ...     .».      ...     ...     . 

» . 

6.1& 

Chikuho  Railway. 

Wakamatsu-pLaneda  Section      

..    21.64 

Nokata-Otake  Section         

8.69 

26. 6& 
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Iyo  Bailwat. 
Satogawa  to  Takahama  Section 5JSfi 

Sanuki  Bailwat. 
Marugame  to  Eotohira  Section lO.IIF 

Hokkaido  Bailwat. 


Temiya-Poronai  Section    

...    56.02 

Horonaifuto-Ikushonbetsu  Section  ... 

...      4.89 

Mnroran-Utashinai  Section       

...114.89 

Sonagawa-Sorachifuto  Section 

...     2.68 

•Oiwake-Yubari  Section      

...    26.49 

Sanbashi-Temiya  Section  f       

.84 

KusHiRO  Bailwat. 

Bhibecha  to  Atosanobori    

... 

204.71 


25.78 


Total       1,879.06 


Table  of  mileage  of  Government  and  Private  Bailwaya 
•either  under  construction,  or  for  which  surveys  have  been 
made,  i.e,  of  the  lines  projected  by  companies  for  which 
they  had  been  granted  charters  and  hence  possessing  th® 
right  of  construction  on  81st  March,  1898. 

Government  Bailways. 

M.  CH.        M.  OH. 

Tsuruga-Toyama      128.60 

Fukushima-Aomori 298.20     422.00 


£obu  Railway  :  m.  ch.      m.  oh. 

Shinjiku  to  Misakicho 4.20 

Sanyo  Railway  : 

Mihara  to  Shimonoseki 167.13 


t  These  lines  are  used  for  Qoods  Traffic  exclusively. 
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Eynshia  Railway : 

Kokura  to  Gyohashi       ") 

Kumamoto  to  Yashiro  and  Misumi  ^ 
Saga  to  Nagasaki  and  Sasebo    ...  j 

Ewansei  Railway : 


...    184.40 


Yokkaichi  to  Kuwana... 


•••     •.•     •.• 


Osaka  Railway : 

Minato  machi  M'meda  (Osaka) 


Takaia  to  Sakurai... 


•  •  •     ...  / 


Ohikuhd  Railway  : 

Kanda  to  Ikari 
Eotaketo  liznka 


1 


Koshin  Railway : 

Gotemba  to  Matsumoto 


8.16 


•  •  •     •  • . 


10.28 


lyo  Railway : 

Sotogawa  to  Hiraigawara     4.84 


.••     ...     ... 


8.02 


•  •  •  •  • 


...    186.00 


Sdba  Railway  : 

Honjo  to  Sakura  ... 

Banga  Railway  : 


•         *•.         ...         ...  ox  .v/V/ 


Tsn  to  Kamata     22.40 


Hoshu  Railway : 

Gyohashi  to  Yokkaichi 
Gyohashi  to  Kashiin  Ikari , 

Settsii  Railway: 

Amagasaki  to  Itanii   \ 
Ikeda  to  Ikuse  ' 


...      ...      .  < 


48.66 


Bt  •••  •••  ta* 


14.84 
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Kawagoe  Railway : 

Kawagoye  to  Kokubunji      18.20 

Ome  Railway : 

Ome  to  Tacbikawa       ...      18.07 

Nippon  Railway  : 

Sbiriucbi  to  Minato      5.18 

611.06 


Total        .\ 1,088.06 


Tbeso  lines  are  sbown  upon  tbe  accompanying  Map ; 
together  with  the  lines  surveyed  by  the  Government,  which 
have  not  as  yet  passed  the  Government  Railway  Board  for 
the  Investigation  of  Railway  Routes. 

In  many  cases  there  are  two  or  more  routes  surveyed 
to  the  same  place  ;  the  following  are  the  systems  surveyed. 

SURVEY  OF  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  ROUTES. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  4  for 
tbe  Construction  of  Railways  promulgated  in  June,  1892, 
and  the  authority  given  under  the  Minister  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs'  Order  No.  484,  relative  to  the  Expenditures 
for  the  prosecution  of  surveys  of  railway  lines  throughout 
the  Empire,  a  Board  for  the  Investigation  of  Railway 
Routes  was  established  in  the  Railway  Department.  Under 
the  supervision  of  this  Board,  the  surveys  and  examina- 
tions of  the  different  lines  of  railway  to  be  laid  within 
the  first  construction  period  specified  in  the  clause  No. 
7  of  the  Law  for  the  Construction  of  Railways,  were 
begun  in  the  early  part  of  August,  1892.  The  field  work 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  December.  The  compilation 
of  drawings  and  statistics  were  then  proceeded  with,  and 
a  complete  report  of  the  results  of  the  surveys  and  of  the 
investigations  was  drawn  up  last  February. 
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The  lines  surveyed  and  their  lengths  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Central  System. 

Miles.     Miles. 

Hachioji  to  Kofu    ...     ...     52 

Gotemba  to  Eofu 48^ 

Kofu  to  Suwa 88f 

Suwa  to  Nagoya  vi&  Chikuma       129^ 

Suwa  to  Nagoya  vi&  Ina        142J 


JLOuai     ...       ...     ...     ...     ...      ...  %jl,\}^ 

The  Hokuriku  System. 
Tsuruga  to  Toyama       128f 

The  Hoku  Etsu  System. 

Maebashi  to  Shibata      134^ 

Niizu  to  Niigata     10-J^ 

Toyono  to  Eawagnchi 69J 

Naoetsu  to  Icbinotsubo 49|^ 


xotai       ...     ...     ...     ...     o^ju"^ 

The  Ou  System. 
Fukushima  to  Aomori    298J 

The  Sanyo  System. 

Hiroshima  to  Shimonoseki    157 

Eaidaichi  to  Eure 12^ 


XOtflil         ...       ...       ...       ...       •••       ...  XOt/v 

The  Eyushu  System. 

Saga  to  Nagasaki 75^ 

Shinmura  to  Sasebo       18^ 

Eumamoto  to  Misumi    22^ 


JL  U  vcU  ...  •■•  .•*         ...  •.•         ...  XXX 
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THjfc  KjtNKi  System — (muuBU  Ioxe). 

Kyoto  to   Maizuru   (to   the  locality  of  the 

proposed  Naval  Station)        62J 

Tsuchiyama  to  Ayabe    5S 


j.otal       ...     •••     • ,,     ...  x80^ 

The  Kinki  System  — (Wakayama  Line). 

Takata  to  Wakayama     46^ 

Yagi  to  Toge 6| 

Osaka  to  Wakayama      46^ 

JL  \}  vcU              ■•■          •••          •••          ••■          ••■          •••  vOlr 

Lines    for     Connecting    the    Sanin     with  the     Santo 

System. 

Himejito  Tottori  and  Sakai 185 J 

Okayama  to  Yoneko      92^ 

Kurashiki  to  Neame       67i 


JL  O  tai  •••       ...       •••       ••«       •«•       •••  3811  Or 

Grand  Total    1,882J 

Of  the  above  enumerated  lines  the  construction  of  the 

Hokuriku   and  the   Ou  systems  was  decided  upon,  and  on 

the  25th  of  last  March  final  resolution  was  taken  that  the 

works  on  these  railways  should  be  begun  during  the  next 

fiscal  year. 

Private  Railways. 

Applications  received  during  the  year  endiug  March  81, 

1898,  for  permission  to  form  companies  for  the  purpose  of 

constructing  railways  were  7  in  number,  viz.: — The  NanyO, 

Dogo,  Ota,  Shinkaku,  Sano,  Boso,  and  Kojima  Railways. 

Of  these  the  Boso  and  Shinkaku  Railways  are  designed  to 

• — '      —  ■■% 

Note. — Besides  the  above,  flying  surveys  of  alternate  lines  ot 
several  portions  of  these  routes,  covering  a  total  distance  of  698 
miles,  were  made. 

The  expenditure  incurred  in  carrying  oat  the  whole  of  this  work 
amounted  to  Yen  68,667. 
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use  electricity  as  the  motive  power.  Applications  were- 
also  received  from  the  Sohn  Railway  Company  for  permis- 
sion to  construct  a  branch  line  from  Koiwa  to  Honjo,  and 
another  from  the  Eansei  Bailway  Company  for  licence  to* 
extend  their  line  from  Tsnge  to  Nara,  and  from  Enwana 
to  Nagoya.  Of  these  9  applications,  that  of  the  Soba 
Railway,  together  with  an  application  made  in  the  22nd 
fiscal  year  by  the  Bantan  Railway  Company,  were  granted. 
All  others  were  under  consideration  at  the  date  up  to  which' 
this  report  deals.  Information  about  the  situation  of  the 
offices,  amount  of  capital,  the  location  and  length  of  lines, 
etc.,  of  these  railways  will  be  found  in  the  table  below. 

Charters  were  granted  to  the  following  five  companies  : — 
The  Eawagoe,  Ome,  Eushiro,  Settsu,  and  Nippon  Railway 
Company  (for  its  branch  from  Shiriuchi  to  Minato).  Of 
these  the  Eushiro  Railway  Company  was  granted  licence 
to  open  their  line  for  public  traffic  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1892. 

Licences  were  granted  during  the  year  under  review 
permitting  the  openiug  for  public  traffic  of  the  following 
ines  of  railway : — Mitsu-Takahama  Section  of  the  lyo 
Railway,  Onomichi-Mihara  Section  of  i^e  Sanyo  Railway, 
the  whole  of  the  line  of  the  Eushiro  Railway,  and  the 
Nokata-Eotake  and  Nokatu-Eaneda  Section  of  the  Chikuho 
Railway.  Beside  the  above,  licence  was  granted  the  Hok* 
kaido  Railway  Company  to  open  their  Murorau  and  Yubari 
ine.  All  the  lines  projected  by  this  Company  were  thereby 
brought  to  completion.  The  aggregate  mileage  of  the 
private  railways  opened  during  the  year  is  158  miles  43- 
chains.  A  detailed  account  of  these  matters  is  given  in  the 
tabulated  form  below. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  railways  of  the  different  com* 
)anies  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year  under  review 
.mounted  to  over  1,319  miles.  The  Hnes  open,  Hnes- 
inder  construction  and  lines  surveyed  are  given  in  the 
lailway  Sketch  Map. 
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Charters  were  granted  to  : — 

The  Kawngoe  Railway  Company  : 
Office — Tokorozawa,  Saitama  Ken. 
Charter— Granted  21st  June,  1892. 
Capital— Yen  800,000. 
Line — Kokubonji  to  Kawagoe. 
Length — 18  miles,  20  chains. 
Period  of  Construction — 2  years. 

The  Ome  Railway  Company  : 

Office — Ome,  Kanagawti  Ken. 
Charter— Granted  21st  June,  1892. 
Capital— Yen  100,000. 
Line — Ome  to  Tachikawa. 
Length — 18  miles,  7  chains. 
Period  of  Construction — 2  years. 

The  Kushiro  Railway  Company  : 

Office — Shibecha,  Hokkaido. 
Charter— Granted  21st  June,  1892. 
Capital— Yen  200,000. 
Line — Shibecha  Atosanobori. 
Length — 26  miles,  50  chains. 
Construction  completed. 

The  Setisu  Railway  Company : 
Office — Itami,  Hyogo  Ken. 
Charter— Granted  28th  December,  1892. 
Capital— Yen  240,000. 
Line — Amagasaki  to  Itami  and  Itami  to  Ikeda 

and  Ik  use. 
Length — 14  miles,  84  chains. 
Period  of  Construction — 16  months. 

The  Nippon  Railway  Company : 
Office— Tokyo. 
Charter — Granted  81st  March,  1898. 
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Line — Shiriuchi  to  Minato. 
Length — 5  miles,  18  chains. 
Period  of  Construction — 1  Year. 

Charters  applied  for  by  : — 
The  Sano  Bailway  Company : 

Office — Kuzuo-machi,  Tochigi  Ken. 
Capital— Yen  146,000. 
Line — Kuzuo  to  Koshinagawa. 
Length — 9  miles,  50  chains. 

The  Shinkaku  Railway  Company  : 

Office — Kobe,  Hy6go  Ken, 
Capital— Yen  800,000. 
Line— Kobe  to  Mita-macbi. 
Length — 17  miles,  82  chains. 

The  Boso  Railway  Company  : 

Office—  Tokyo. 
Capital.— Yen  280,000. 
Line — Soga-machi  to  Ozuna. 
Length — 11  miles,  89  chains. 

Provisional  charter  granted  to  : — 
The  Nippon  Railway  Company  : 

Office— T6ky6. 

Provisional  Charter — Granted  27th  December, 

1892. 
Line — Shiriuchi  to  Minato. 
Length — 5  miles,  18  chains. 
Period  of  survey — 6  months. 

The  Sobu  Railway  Company : 

Office— Tokyo. 

Provisional  charter — Granted  21st  February, 
1898. 


iua«»?  oompm'  • 

'''"•rj°»  800,000. 

°"Tr?»»«.ooo-       . 

""'"     ie*.^•«.«'""»"■ 
r°I,'t6»il.•.'>°*■°*■ 
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Liue — Koiwa  to  Honjd. 
Length — 5  miles,  40  ohaius. 
Period  of  survey — 6  months. 

Bantan  Bailwny  Company : 

Office — Sbikama,  Hy5go  Ken. 

Provisioual  charter — Granted  8th  March,  1898. 

Capital— Yen  1,000,000. 

Line — Shikama-Iknuo. 

Length — 29  miles. 

Period  of  survey — 10  months. 

Provisional  Charters  applied  for  by  : — 

The  Nanyo  Railway  Company: 
Office — Gunchiu,  Ehime  Ken. 
Capital— Yen  85,000. 
Line — Sotogawa  to  Gunchiu. 
Length — 7  miles,  10  chains. 

The  Dogo  Railway  Company  : 

Office — Dogo,  Ehime  Ken. 

Capital— Yen  28,000. 

Line — Yunomachi  to  Funaya  and  Furumachi. 

Length — 2  miles,  28  chains. 

The  Ota  Railway  Company  : 

Office — Ota,  Ibaraki  Ken. 
Capital— Yen  160,000. 
Line — Ota  to  Mi  to. 
Length  — 18  miles. 

The  Kansei  Railway  Company  : 

Office — Yokkaichi,  Mie  Ken. 
Capital— Yen  1,960,000. 
Line — Kuwana  to  Nagoya. 
Length — 15  miles  40  chains. 
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The  Kansai  Bailway  Company  : 

Capital— -Yen  1,640,000. 
Line — Tsuge  to  Nara. 
Length — 81  miles,  57  chains. 

The  Kojima  Bailway  Company : 

Office — Kiurasbiki,  Okaynma  Ken. 
Capital— Yen  170,000. 
Line — Korashiki  to  Ajino. 
Length — 11  miles,  21  chains. 

The  following  lines  of  railway  were  opened  for  public 
traffic  after  duly  passing  the  inspection  of  the  Railway 
Department  : — 

The  lyo  Bailway  Company  :  m.  oh. 

Line — Mitsu  to  Takahama    *..  1.48 

Opened— 6th  May,  1892. 

The  Sanyo  Bailway  Company  : 

Line — Onomichi  to  Mihara    ...     5.51 

Opened— 18th  July,  1892. 

The  Hokkaido  Bailway  Company  : 

Line — Muroran  to  Iwamizawa      88.48 

Opened — lat  August,  1892. 

The  Hokkaido  Bailway  Company  : 

Line — Oiwake  to  Yubari        26.49' 

Opened — 1st  November,  1892. 

The  Kushiro  Bailway  Company  : 

Line — Shibecha  to  A tosanobori     ...        25.78 

Opened — Ist  September,  1892. 

The  Cliikuho  Bailway  Company  : 

Line — Nokata  to  Kotake        8.69^* 

Opened— 18th  October,  1892. 
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The  Cbikuho  Railway  Company  : 
Line — Nokata  to  Euneda 
Opened— 6th  February  1898. 
xotai       ...     ... 


6.20 


•  ••         •••         ...         •«.         ..•         •••         •••  JLOO.  dCO 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  working  of  private 
railways,  the  Receipts,  Working  Expenses,  per  centages 
of  the  Net  Earnings,  etc.,  for  the  year  under  review,  of  the 
Nippon  and  twelve  other  railway  companies,  as  they  appear 
in  their  respective  reports,  are  given  and  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  year  in  Table  No.  11  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  paper. 

Table  of  mileage  of  all  railways  in  operation  on  the 
81st  March,  1898  is  1877  miles  5  chains.  To  the  end 
of  June,  1894  the  following  railways  have  since  been 
•ppened  to  the  public. 


Railways, 
lyo    Railway    Co. 
Osaka      " 
Chikuho  " 
Sangu 
Settsu 
Nippon 
Sano 
Sanyd 


tc 


(t 


t( 


It 


({ 


it 


ii 


({ 


it 


tt 


(< 


it 


Mileage 
Line.  m.  ch. 

Sotogawa-Hiraigawa.      4.38 
Takata-Sakurai  ....      6. 
Kotake-Iidzuka    ....      6.05 

TsuMiyagawa 28.58 

Amagasfiki-Ikeda  . .  8.85 
Shiiiuchi-Hachinohe  8.80 
Kudzu-Koshinagawa.  9.60 
*  Itozaki-Hiroshima.     46.22 


Date. 
May  7,  1898 
May  28,  1898 
Jaly  8, 1898 
Deo.  81, 1898 
Dec.  12,  1898 
Jan.  4, 1894 
March  20,  1894 
June    10, 1894 


Total  mileage  since  Slst  March,  1898    . .  107.03 
The  total  mileage  opened  in  Japan  on  the  11th  June, 
1894  being  1,984  miles  8  chains. 

The  lines  have  a  single  track  with  the  following  ex- 
•ception  of  a  double  track;  Government  Railways;  Shin- 
bashi  to  Yokohama  18  miles ;  Oyama  to  Numadzu  22 
miles,  K6be  to  Nishinomiya  11  miles;  Nippon  Railway: 
Tokyo  to  Omiya  16f  miles;  Sanyo  Railway  IJ  miles, 
making  a  total  of  69  miles  of  double  track  out  of  1,984 
miles.  The  work  is  in  progress  of  doubling  between 
Nishinomiya  and  Osaka,  and  most  likely  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  many  miles  of  double  road. 

*  This  station  was  formerly  called  Mihara. 
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Considering  the  matter  of  doubling  the  Tokaido  Rail- 
way (Tokyo-Kobe)  both  from  the  Military  and  Commercial 
view,  it  should  have  been  done  so  from  the  commencementT 
It  joins  the  Military  centres  of  Osaka,  Otsu,  Nagoya  and 
Tokyo ;  the  Commercial  centres  Hiogo,  Osaka,  Kyoto, 
Nagoya,  Hamamatsu,  Shidzuoka,  Yokohama,  and  other  places 
with  Tokyo ;  this  applies  to  Sendai  and  Takasaki  with  Tokyo. 
The  time  may  not  be  so  far  dista?it  when  the  Military  Au- 
thorities will  require  the  Railways ;  if  so,  to  move  two  to  three 
thousand  troops  in  twenty-four  hours  will  cause  the  Railways 
used,  to  be  virtually  closed  to  the  public,  and  to  move  a  larger 
body  of  troops  within  a  very  short  notice  could  hardly  be 
done.     This  would  not  be  so  if  there  was  a  double  track. 


GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

Shinbashi-Kobe  Section 

Ofuna-Yokosuka  Section 

Obu-Taketoyo  Section 

Maibara-Kanegasaki  Section  ... 

Baba-Otsu  Section  t       

Fukatani-Nagahamn  Section  f 
Tokaido  Line  with  Branches... 
Takasaki-Naoetsu  Section 


557  Miles,  49  Chains. 

M.  CH. 

876.81 

10.03 

12.01 

81.01 

1.28 

9.60 

440.89 
117.10* 


Total  Miles     667.49 

Tokaido  Line  with  Branches,  4 40 J  Miles. 


Mileage  from 
Shimbashi. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 
8.18 
6.76 
10.08 
12.25 
16.25 
18.00 
20.88 
26.04 


Name  of  StatioDs. 


Shimbashi 
Sliinagawa 
Omori    . . . . 
Kawasaki . . 
Tsurumi  .. 
Kanagawa 
Yokohama 
Hodogaya 
Totsuka    . . 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


M.  CH. 


Height   above 
Sea  Level. 


feet. 


10.87 

8.18 

10.82 

2.68 

12.62 

4.12 

6.01 

2.17 

18.78 

4.00 

18.67 

1.65 

10.29 

2.88 

24.14 

5.46 

48.66 

\  These  lines  are  used  for  Goods  Traffic  exclusively. 
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ToxuDo  Link  witb  Bramohbs,  440^  Milbs* 

Continued, 


Mileage  from 
Shimbashi. 


29.44 
82.81 
40.25 
42.62 
48.74 
65.20 
68.66 
64.27 
71.08 
80.88 
86.82 
96.78 
101.11 
104.18 
110.18 
118.46 
120.21 
128.24 
182.80 
187.06 
140.84 
146.08 
160.88 
166.71 
160.68 
167.66 
174.09 
179.67 
190.88 
195.52 
201.04 
210.27 
215.28 
220.20 
228.19 
227.55 
281.14 
285.29 


Name  of  Stations. 


Ofuna  

Figisawa  .. 
Hiratsuka... 

Oiso 

Kodzu  

Matsuda  ... 
Yamakita . . . 

Oyama 

Gotemba  ... 

Sano 

Numadzu . . . 
Suzukawa 
Iwabuchi ... 
Kambara  ... 

Okitsu 

Ejiri 

Shidzuoka 

Yaidzu 

Fujiyeda  ... 

Shimada  ... 

Kanaya     . . . 

Horinouchi 

Kakegawa 

Fakuroi    . . . 

Nakaidzumi 

Hainamatsu 

Maisaka    ... 

Washidzu... 

Toyohashi 

Goyu    

Eamagori... 
Okazaki    ... 

Anjo 

Kariya 

Obu  

Odaka  

Atsuta 

Nagoya     . . . 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


Height  abote 
SeaLevet 


M.    OH. 

FBBt. 

8.40 

87.11 

2.67 

45.86 

7.74 

28.82 

2.87 

60.a2 

6.12 

66.82 

6.26 

202.82 

8.45 

860.92 

6.42 

840.82 

6.56 

1498.62 

9.86 

409.62 

6.74 

29.12 

9.41 

11.28 

5.18 

61.44 

8.07 

80.64 

6.00 

26.24 

8.28 

16.84 

6.66 

69.24 

8.08 

16.01 

4.06 

85.41 

4.55 

196.19 

8.29 

809.60 

6.64 

98.70 

4.80 

92.69 

5.86 

40.87 

4.69 

17.72 

6.78 

18.82 

6.88 

9.21 

15.58 

10.82 

0.46 

28.62 

6.19 

27.22 

6.82 

17.98 

9.28 

56.08 

4.76 

68.73 

4.77 

40.88 

2.79 

87.12 

4.86 

16.47 

3.39 

9.12 

4.15 

10.82 
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ToKAiDO  Limb,  with  BbancbbS)  440^  Miles. 

Continued, 


Mileage  from 
Shimbashi. 


M.  CH. 

289.68 
246.71 
249.84 
254.16 
262.72 
267.76 
271.80 

277.68 
284.82 
288.09 
296;54 
802.04 
307.79 
812.64 
B19.17 
821.09 
824.86 
827.87 
829.20 
888.27 
888.07 
842.64 
846.69 
861.20 
866.04 
860.62 
866.24 
870.46 
876.28 
876.81 


Name  of  Stations. 


Eiyosu 

Ichinomiya  . 
Eisogawa . . . . 

Gtfu 

Ogaki   

Tarui    

Sekigahura  . 
Top  of  Pass . 
Nagaoka  .... 
Maibara    .... 

Hikone 

Notogawa.... 
Hachiman 

Yasu 

Kusatsu  .... 
Baba  (Otsu). 

Otani    

Yamashina  . 

Inari 

Kioto 

MukOmachi  . 
Yamazaki.... 
Takatsuki     . 

Ibaraki 

Suita    

Osaka  

Eansaki  .... 
Nishinomiya 
Sumiyoshi  . 
Sannomiya  . 
Kobe     


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


4.89 

6.08 

8.48 

4.62 

8.66 

6.08 

8.85 

0.00 

6.28 

6.64 

8.67 

8.46 

6.80 

6.76 

4.66 

6.48 

1.72 

8.27 

8.01 

1.68 

4.07 

4,60 

4.67 

4.05 

4.81 

4.64 

4.48 

4.62 

6.21 

4.68 

1.03 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


FBET. 

18.12 

81.62 

88.12 

40.12 

28.12 

98.28 

401.77 

781.62 

456.12 

291.62 

291.62 

801.12 

299.87 

828.64 

818.12 

828.12 

497.12 

96.46 

106.86 

92.26 

61.20 

66.11 

44.63 

64.12 

26.40 

6.96 

12.40 

21.84 

88.97 

27.92 

8.12 


Starting  from  Shinbashi  Station  in  Tokyo,  the  Bay 
of  Shinagawa  is  skirted  and  that  of  Kanngawa  crossed  by 
■well-protected  embankments  and  Yokohama  is  reached. 
This  section  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  October  1872. 
It   was   at   first   a   single   line   with   wooden   bridges  and 
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culverts ;    but  was  doubled  and  the  works   reconBiructed 
before   the   middle   of   1880.     The  engineermg  difficulties 
were  few  and  the  heaviest  gradient  is  1  in  100  for  about 
a   mile.     The   bridge   over   the   Eokugo    river,  consisting 
of  six   spans   of  100   feet  and   twenty  four  spans  of  44 
feet ;  built  in  1876-7  to  replace  the  original  timber  bridge. 
There  are  numerous  smaller  bridges  and  culverts,  all  of  a 
permanent  character.      Leaving  Yokohama  station  the  line 
proceeds    westward,    and,    turning    towards   the    left    at 
Hodogaya,     passes    through    the    nmall    mountain    range 
that   divides   Musashi   from    Sagami    and   reaches   Kodzu 
Station    (48   miles     74    ^chains).      At    Eodzu    it     turns 
to    the    right   and   reaches   Yamakita.     The   ground  thus 
far  is  fairly  level,  and  though  there  is  some  pretty  stiff 
work    in     counection   with   the     bridge   over    the  Banjm 
river   consisting    of   eighteen   spans   of  70   feet ;  and  the 
Shimidzuyato  tunnel,  698    feet   long,    between   Hodogaya 
and    Totsuka,    Stations  ;    yet   on   the   whole   the  natural 
features  of  the  country   presented  few   difficulties.     From 
Yamakita,  which  is  361  feet  above  the  sea  level,  to  Gotemba, 
which  is  the  highest  point  on  this  part  of  the  road,  being 
1,499  feet   above  sea  level,  is  a  distance  of  12  miles,  17 
chains ;    in    the  distance  of  15    miles,   29   chains   to  the 
town  of  Numadzu  (which  is  29  feet  above  sea  level)  shows 
a  drop  of  1,470  feet.     It  should  be  noted   that  the  part 
from  Yamakita  to  Numadzu,   a  distance  of  27^  miles,  has 
ihe  most  important  engineering  work  on  the  Tokaido,  for 
some  sharp  gradients  and  curves  are  necessary  ;   the  ruling 
gradients  fur  a  length  of  15  miles  being  1   in  40.     The 
7  tunnels  amount   to  6,691   feet;    and  several  bridges  of 
spans  of  100  feet,  and  200  feet.     The  next  distance  of  14 
miles  is  generally  flat ;    the  Fuji  river  is  one  of  the  largest 
streams   on   the    route.     The   velocity   is  as  much  as  27 
feet  a  second  in  time  of  flood. 

After   crossing   the   Fuji   on   a   bridge  of  nine  spans 
of  200  feet,  the  line  passes  Shidzuoka,    crosses   the   Abe 
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river  and  touches  the  sea  coast  at  Ishibe.     The  length  of 
this   stage   is   about   24   miles,    over   comparatively    level 
ground,   with  this   exception,   however,    that  for  9  miles 
between   Nakanogo    and    Okitsu    the   road   has   to   wind 
round  the  bluffs,  which  at  this  point  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  sea   coast.     In   two  places  tunnels, 
together    567    feet  long,   and   the   Okitsu,    and   the    Abe 
rivers,  are   spanned   by  bridges  of  ten  spans  of  60  feet, 
and   twenty   four   spans   of    70   feet.      From   Ishibe    the 
line   passes   through  a  hilly   country,    crossing    the    Seto 
river  joining  the   Tokaido  road  neai'  Fujieda,  and  crossing 
the   Oi   river  near  Shimada.     Between  Ishibe  and  Kami- 
yajo  the  line  rims  close   to   the  sea,   and  as  the  coast  is 
here  very  precipitous  the  work  of  construction  was  difficult,, 
the   cliff  overhanging  tbe    road   in   some   places,    and   in 
such    spots   it   was   found   that   stones   fell   on  the  road* 
Gousequently   the    route    was    changed    slightly   and    the 
Sekibe  tunnel,  2,865  feet,  was  made  at  this  point.     Within 
a  very  short  distance,  the  Isohama  tunnel,  8,167  feet,   is 
entered.     From  here,  however,  to  the  Oi  river  the  country 
is  level.     The  bridge  over  the  Oi  river  has  sixteen  spans 
of    200    feet,    and  it  is    the   second   longest  on  the  line. 
Extensive  earthworks  were  constructed   along  the  side  of 
a  hill,  for  a  distance  of    three    miles  from  the   Oi  river 
to   the  Makino-hara    tunnel,    3,273  feet,    where  the    line 
ascends  to  the  height  of  277  feet  above  sea  level.     Between 
Kamiyajo  and  Mansui  considerable  excavation    and  filling 
up   were  necessary,    but  for    17   miles    beyond  the  latter 
point  to  the  Tenryu  river  the  line  is  generally  level.     As 
it   passes    through  rice  fields,   there   is  always  danger  of 
flooding.     The  Tenryu  river  bridge  of  nineteen  spans  of 
200  feet  is  the   longest  railway  bridge  in  Japan.     West- 
ward from  here  via  Hamamatsu  to   Maizaka  the  country 
is  generally  low  and  damp,    and  farther  on   considerable 
embankment     with     three    bridges,     eight    spans    of  60 
feet,    nine  spans   of  60  feet,    and  twenty    four    spans   of 
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60  feet,  are  necessary  along  the  side  of  the  Hamama 
Lake.  There  are  extensive  excavations  at  6  miles  from 
Arai  to  Uyenohara,  hat  the  ground  is  level  for  8  miles 
heyond  that  point  to  Toyohashi.  Thence  the  line  passes 
through  the  valleys  of  Toyokawa,  crosses  the  Toyo  river 
on  a  bridge  of  eleven  spans  of  70  feet,  pierces  the  Hoshi- 
koshi  mountaiu  with  a  tunnel  990  feet  long,  and  some  three 
miles  south  of  Gyoga,  approaches  the  sea  coast  at  one 
place  and  then  turns  inland  towards  Yahagigawa  20  miles 
from  Toyokawa,  crosses  the  Yahagi  river  ou  a  bridge  of 
fifteen  spans  of  70  feet,  and  proceeds  by  Mibori-mura,  Kari- 
ya,  etc.,  then  to  Ofu  after  crossing  the  Sakae  river.  From 
here  to  Nagoya  the  line  passes  through  a  level  couutry. 
The  gradient  between  Nagoya  and  Ogaki  is  comparatively 
level,  but  the  following  rivers,  the  Biwashima  with  nine  spans 
of  70  feet ;  the  Kiso  with  nine  spans  of  200  feet ;  the  Nagara, 
with  5  spans,  of  200  feet  and  four  spans  of  100  feet ;  and 
the  Ibe  with  five  spans  of  200  feet  had  to  be  bridged  besides 
numerous  smaller  bridges  and  culverts  required  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  Mino  rice  plain,  increased  considerably  the 
expense  of  this  section. 

Ogaki  Station  (262f  miles)  is  at  the  boundary  of 
level  and  steep  gradients.  From  here  the  line  follows 
the  Nakasendo  to  the  top  of  the  Sekigahara  pass  rising 
in  12  miles  758^  feet,  and  then  descending  490  feet  to 
Maibara  on  Lake  Biwa.  Ou  this  section  there  is  about  8 
miles  of  a  gradient  of  1  in  40,  The  gradient  is  fairly 
easy  to  Tarui.  Here  the  line  enters  the  hills  and  the 
gradient  is  heavy  over  the  pass  to  Nagaoka  Station 
with  embankments  and  cuttings,  the  distance  being  10 
miles. 

The  line  from  Maibara  to  Baba  is  85  miles,  60  chains, 
and  was  known  as  the  Koto  Section.  It  runs  along  the 
East  shore  of  Lake  Biwa.  Passing  through  the  Mushiyama 
tunnel  of  100  feet  it  reaches  Hikone,  after  crossing  the 
Takamiya  river  eighteen   spans  of  40  feet,   and  the  Yechi 
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Tiver  on  twenty  spans  of  60  feet,  then  through  the  Koshi- 
goye  tunnel  468  feet  to  Hachiman,  from  there  the  line  cros- 
ses the  Nibo  river  on  twelve  spans  of  60  feet,  then  through 
a  tunnel  under  the  Yanomune  river  170  feet,  over  the 
Yasu  river  on  four  spans  of  100  feet  and  eighteen  spans 
of  70  feet,  to  Kusatsu  Station.  Here  there  is  a  connection 
with  the  Kansai  railway,  which  is  a  private  company 
running  to  Yokkaichi  on  Owari  Bay.  From  Kusatsu 
the  line  passes  through  a  tunnel  of  224  feet  under  the 
Kusatsu  river,  crosses  the  Seta  river  which  runs  out  of 
Lake  Biwa,  on  a  bridge  of  nineteen  spans  of  70  feet  and 
in  a  western  direction  to  Baba  Station. 

From  Baba  Station  there  is  a  branch  line  of  1  mile 
23  chains  to  Otsu.  This  was  for  many  years  a  terminal 
station.  There  are  extensive  goods-slieds,  several  sidings 
and  wharves,  and  appliances  for  loading  and  unloading 
vessels  trading  on  the  lake.  A  commodious  harbour 
protected  by  a  break-water  was  also  constructed,  resulting 
in  a  heavy  trade  on  Lake  Biwa.  Two  large  steamers 
belonging  to  the  railway  ran  daily  between  Otsu  and 
Nagahama  for  many  years.  It  was  known  at  that  time 
that  when  the  railway  was  extended  the  line  would 
branch  oflf  at  Baba,  so  it  was  made  from  the  com- 
mencement a  depot  for  engines  and  rolling  stock. 
Now  this  branch  is  used  exclusively  for  goods  traffic, 
which  is  still  large,  many  steamers  running  to  different 
places. 

Leaving  Baba  the  line  ascends  a  gradient  of  1  in  40 
through  Osakayama  tunnel  2,181  feet  to  Otani  about  2  miles, 
then  descends  a  similar  gradient  of  3  miles  to  Yamushiro,  and 
up  another  similar  gradient  for  2  miles,  and  along  an 
easier  gradient  to  Kyoto  Station,  distance  10  miles ;  on 
tliis  section  there  are  forty-eight  bridges  and  culverts, 
but  the  only  bridge  of  any  magnitude  is  the  one  over 
the  Kamo  river  near  Kyoto,  which  consists  of  eight 
spans  of  50  feet. 
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The  country  between  Kyoto  and  Kobe  is  fairly  level 
and  the  expense  is  principally  due  to  bridge  work.  The 
Katsura  river  is  spanned  with  twelve  spans  of  100  ft ;  then 
the  Upper  Kansaki,  and  the  Upper  Juso  rivers,  with  18 
spans  of  100  feet,  and  five  spans  of  100  feet ;  after 
leaving  Osaka  the  Lower  Juso,  and  the  Lower  Elansaki 
rivers  are  crossed  by  nine  spans  of  70  feet  and  seventeen 
spans  of  70  feet ;  as  the  line  had  to  run  into  Osaka  these 
two  rivers  are  crossed  twice.  The  last  river  of  importance 
is  the  Muko,  which  is  crossed  by  twelve  spans  of  70 
feet.  From  here  three  rivers  are  tunnelled  under — the 
Ashiya  river  tunnel  365  foet,  the  Sumiyoshi  river  tunnel 
165  feet,  the  Ishiya  river  tunnel  200  feet.  Then 
descending  a  bank  of  1  in  100  the  Kobe  terminal  is 
reached,  having  completed  376  miles,  81  chains. 

The  railway  Compound  at  Kobe  is  a  valuable  and 
extensive  plot  of  land,  with  a  good  water  frontage  on 
the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  There  is  a  good  passenger 
station  with  brick  buildings.  Into  this  Station  and  yard 
tlie  Sanyo  Railway  have  running  powers.  This  is  a 
private  railway  company  starting  from  the  K6be  Station 
and  going  iu  a  westerly  direction  to  Mihai'a  in  the  Okayama 
Ken,  a  distance  of  143^  miles.  Shortly  this  line  will 
reach  Hiroshima.  There  is  also  provided  a  pier  450 
feet  long,  and  40  feet  broad,  with  three  lines  of  rails, 
where  sea-going  ships  of  20  feet  draught  can  load  and 
discharge  cargo.  Kobe  Station  being  the  headquarters 
of  the  Western  Section  of  the  Government  Railways,  there 
are  large  offices  for  the  Engineering,  Locomotive,  Traffic, 
and  Stores  Department ;  Godowns  for  storing  material ; 
"Works  for  building  and  repairing  Engines,  Carriages, 
Wagons,  and  doing  any  other  mechanical  work  required 
ou  the  Railway,  besides  having  an  engine,  carriage,  and 
wagon  depot,  and  general  arrangement  for  coaling  and 
watering  the  engines.  The  Shinbaslii  property  in 
Tokyo   is   a   valuable  and  large  piece  of  land,  bordered  on 
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two  sides  with  a  canal,  which  is  used  hy  the  hoats  hringing 
and  taking  away  goods.  Besides  the  goods  shed,  the  station, 
and  works  for  building  and  repairing  engines,  carriages, 
and  wagons,  there  are  the  principal  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment Railways,  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Section, 
the  two  being  in  many  ways  combined.  Close  by  is  the 
Teishinsho  (Department  of  Commanications)  of  which  the 
Railway  is  a  Bureau,  and  where  the  Director  of  Railways 
has  his  office  and  personal  staff.  A  branch  line  of  the  Nippon 
Railway  Company  joins  the  line  at  Shinagawa,  and  has 
running  powers  from  that  station  to  Shiubashi  Station, 
a  distance  of  three  and  a  quarter  miles. 


The  number  and  sizes  of  the  iron  bridges  and  culverts 

ON  THE  TOKAIDO  RaILWAY  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 


No.  of  Spans. 

Length  of  Sp 

ans. 
jet 

1 
No.  of  Spans. 

Length  of  Spans. 

52 

15  ft 

186 

40  feet 

8 

16    ' 

8 

46    '* 

15 

17    ' 

52 

50    ** 

114 

18    ' 

128 

60    *' 

111 

20    - 

180 

70    *' 

9 

24    - 

55 

100    " 

60 

30    ' 

8 

105    " 

8 

38    ' 

59 

200    " 

27 

86    ' 

899 

621 

Total  spans,  1,020,  which  if  put  together  would 
measure   about   61,492   feet=11.65  uiiles. 

The  weight  of  metal  represented  by  these  spans 
would  amount  to  about  25,000  tons. 
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Table  showing  the  Cost  of  different  bridges. 


Miles  from 
Tokyo. 


9}  miles 
100 
188 
164 
809 
121^ 
39^ 
176 
257J 
261 


Name  of 
Bridge. 


Bokugo 

Fuji . . 

Oi.... 

Tenriu 

Tasu 

Abe  .. 

Banyu 

Hamana. 

Nagara 

Eiso.. .. 


Spans. 


No. 


Length. 


I 


6 
24 

9 
16 

19 

f   4 
(18 

24 

18 

24 

f  5 

(   4 

9 


100  ft 
40  •• 

200  •• 
200  " 


Total. 
Length. 


1,650  ft. 
1,874  " 
3,389  • 


Cost. 


Total. 


200  "  ;8,967  *• 

100  ♦• 
70  •* 


1,769  " 


70  "  j  1,830  " 
70  "  il,368  *• 


60 


(t 


200  " 
100  •* 


200 


It 


1,578  •• 
1,490  •* 
1,874  •* 


I 


yen. 
484,906 

282,860 

409,216 

507,056 

82,688 

80,847 

77,682 

64,976 

204,271 

802,286 


Per  foot 
Bon. 


yen. 
268.58 

150.^7 

122.66 

127.82 

41.71 

44.18 

56.79 

41.18 

187.09 

161.81 


The  total  length  of  the  tunnels,  84,592=  6  miles,  970 
yards,  2  feet. 

Table  of  the  Costs  of  the  longest  tunnels. 


Miles  from 
Tokyo. 


NHme  of         Total 
Tunnel.        Length. 


I 


Cost. 


Total. 


59i 

miles 

60 

125 

126 

140i 

320i 

33i 

36 

805 

I    yen. 

Hakone  No.  2 1,898  feet  115,578 

I  ! 

do.      No.  81,042  "    I    61,472 


Sekibe 

Isohama  . . . . 


2,856  "   i 131,411 


210,878 


3,167  ** 

Makinohara..  3,273  *•   1213,617 

I  I 

Osaka-yama  .  2,181  •*     203,264 
Nagoye    1,130  "       34,809 

Numama     . .  1,319  "       41,795 

Yanagase-       ^^gg  ..     425,499 
yama 


per  Footj  Bemarks. 
run. 


yen. 
61.09 

60.03 

46.87 

66.58 

65.27 

93.20 

30.80 

31.69 

95.94 


Yokosuka 


i< 


Maibara- 
Tsuruga 


IV 


There  are  88  tunnels  on  the  Tokaido  Trunk  Line. 
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The  Yokosuka  Branch  : — 10  Miles  8  Chains. 


Mileage  from 
Of  una. 


M.  CH* 


0.00 


2.78 


5.81 


13.08 


Name  of  Stations. 


Ofuna 


Kamakura 


Dzushi 


Yokosuka 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height  al)ov& 
Sea  Level. 

feet. 

21.  CH . 

87.11 

2.78 

80.82 

2.88 

19.92 

4.52 

15.82 

This  line  branches  from  the  T6kaido  Bailway  at  Ofuna 
29^  miles  from  Tokyo.  Thence  it  proceeds  south-eastward 
to  Kamakura,  passing  through  the  Ogigayatsu  tunnel  502 
feet,  piercing  then  the  hills  at  Nagoye  with  a  tunnel  1,180 
feet  long,  it  reaches  Dzushi  Station,  then  passes  through 
six  tunnels,  namely,  Numama  1,819  feet  ;  Taura  811  feet ; 
Shichikama  817  feet ;  Nagaura  604  feet ;  Tanoura  615 
feet ;  Yoshikura  519  feet ;  and  thus  reaches  Yokosuka. 
Although  the  total  distance  does  not  exceed  but  a  little 
over  10  miles,  yet  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground  8  tunnels  are  necessary,  of  the  total  length  of  5,817 
feet.  The  cuttings  extend  to  about  44,000  tsubo ;  while 
the  embankments  are  about  87,000  tsubo.  Betaining 
walls  for  the  prevention  of  landslips  were  built  to  the 
extent  of  about  1,009  tsubo,  and  the  number  of  bridges 
erected  was  8,  but  all  are  small.  The  construction  was 
begun  January,  1888,  and  was  completed  July,  1889,  at  a 
cost  of  Yen  41,372  per  mile,  making  the  total  cost  Yen 
418,720. 

One  principal  reason  for  this  line  was  the  Naval 
dockyard  and  station  at  Yokosuka,  with  a  torpedo  school 
at  Nagaura.  It  is  a  little  peculiar  having  the  line  to 
Yokosuka  that  arrangements  have  not  been  made  to  carry 
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the  rails  into  the  dockyard,  or  that  there  is  no  station 
at  Nagaura  for  the  convenience  of  those  travelling,  as  several 
officials  must  go  forth  and  back  daily.  The  traffic  has 
proved  very  satisfactory,  and  the  sea- side  villages  most 
have  benefited  greatly. 

The  Obu  Taketoyo  Branch  ; — 12  Miles. 


^^Tbu.^'"""       Name  of  Stations. 


M.  CH. 


0.00 


6.29 


9.04 


12.54 


Obu 


Eamezaki 


Handa 


Taketoyo 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


M.  CH. 


6.29 


2.55 


8.50 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


feet. 


37.12 
65.12 
14.72 
18.12 


Tbis  line  leaves  the  Tokaido  Railway  at  Obu,  which  is 
"228^  miles  from  T6ky6.  The  country  through  which  the 
line  runs  is  mostly  level  and  there  are  no  engineering 
difficulties.  On  approaching  Handa  the  line  is  near  the  sea 
€oast.  As  the  line  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  bringing 
material  for  the  construction  of  the  then  intended  Naka- 
sendo  Eailway,  it  was  found  that  Handa  was  not  suitable 
on  account  of  the  depth  of  water.  The  line  was  run  8J 
miles  towards  the  end  of  the  promontory  to  Taketoyo,  where 
a  wharf  was  made  so  as  to  be  able  to  unload  from  the 
barges  at  all  states  of  the  tide ;  there  arc  12  bridges 
having  22  spans  of  different  sizes,  none  of  the  bridges  of 
Auy  importance. 

It  is  questionable  if  this  line  will  pay  even  the  work- 
ing expenses. 
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The  Maibara-Eaneoasaki  Branch,  81  soles  ;  also  the 

FUKATANI    NaOAHAMA    SeCTION,    9    MILES,    00   CHAINS. 


Mileage   from 
Maibara. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 
4.50 
11.25 
12.18 
18.71 
16.62 
19.55 

26.14 
80.28 
31.01 


Name  of  Stations. 


Maibara    

Nagahama    . . . 

Takatsuki 

Inokuchi  

Kinomoto 

Nakanogo 

Yanagase 

Top  of  Tunnel 

Hikida 

Tsuruga    

Eanagasaki  ... 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


M«  CHi 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


FEET. 


291.62 

4.60 

288.17 

6.55 

858.46 

0.73 

866.28 

1.53 

877.96 

2.71 

475.27 

2.78 

678.99 

813.49 

6.89 

227.44 

4.09 

8.69 

0.58 

8.69 

This  branch  is  better  known  as  the  Maibara-Tsuruga, 
-as  Kanegasaki  Station  is  on  the  water- side  and  is  similar 
to  what  Otsu  is  to  Baba  Station  ;  namely  at  this  terminal 
station,  there  are  extensive  goods- sheds,  several  sidings  and 
wharves,  and  appliances  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels, 
also  a  commodious  harbour  protected  by  a  breakwater 
to  shelter  the  smaller  vessels,  the  large  steamers  coming 
into  the  Tsuruga  Bay  having  to  anchor  outside.  Tsuruga 
itself  is  exposed  to  the  seas  coming  into  the  bay  during 
the  more  trying  months  of  the  year  ;  and  at  one  time  it 
was  under  serious  consideration  to  extend  the  line  round 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  to  the  natural  harbour  of  Kutsu- 
noura,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  This  fine  harbour  is 
much  frequented  by  large  junks,  especially  in  winter.   There 
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is  good  holding  ground,  and  full  protection  from  the  north 
and  west  winds,  to  which  Tsuruga  itself  is  exposed. 

The  line  takes  a  northerly  direction  from  Maibara, 
crosses  the  Amano  river,  runs  along  the  shore  of  Biwa  Lake 
and  joins  the  older  line  (Nagahama-Tsuruga)  at  Naga- 
hama.  Tiiis  town  was  mostly  made  when  it  was  the 
terminal  station,  and  had  a  large  trade  passing  through 
from  the  steamers  and  other  vessels  on  the  lake.  There 
was  also  a  small  shop  for  repairing  engines,  carriages, 
and  wagons,  and  doing  other  work  required  by  the 
engineers  working  on  Construction.  Since  through 
communication  this  shop  has  been  dismantled,  and  the 
importance  of  the  town  has  decreased. 

Leaving  Nagahama  the  Ane  and  Tonoto  rivers  are 
crossed,  and  until  approaching  Yanagase  station  the 
gradients  arc  not  steep ;  from  here  to  the  top  of  the  pass, 
which  is  818^  feet  above  sea  level,  the  gradient  is  1  in  45 
for  a  little  over  one  mile.  The  Yanagase  tunnel,  4,485 
feet,  is  the  chief  work  of  importance,  and  it  is  the  longest 
railway  tunnel  in  Japan  and  was  four  years  in  course  of 
construction ;  the  gradient  in  the  tunnel  is  1  in  40 ;  and 
from  the  top  of  the  pass  to  Hikida  Station,  over  5  miles, 
the  ruling  gradient  is  1  in  40,  and  passing  through  the 
Eotone,  187  feet,  the  Tone,  648  feet,  and  the  Sosogi  tunnels, 
180  feet.  The  embankments,  the  cuttings  and  the  retaining 
walls  are  heavy. 

The  line  from  Nagahama  to  Fukatani,  9  miles  60 
chains,  is  now  used  only  as  a  Goods  Line.  The  works  call 
for  no  particular  mention.  The  original  line  ran  from 
Nagahama  to  Tsuruga,  and  Nagahama  via  Fukatani  to 
Ogaki,  and  this  section  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
25th  May,  1884,  as  soon  as  the  line  was  made  from 
Fukatani  to  Maibara,  and  from  Maibara  to  Nagahama 
this  piece  was  closed,  and  since  then  as  the  goods  traffic 
is  heavy  over  the  Sekigahara  incline  it  has  been  re-opened 
for  that  purpose. 
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The  Takasaki-Naoetsu  Section  :  117  Miles. 


Mileage  from 
Naoetsu. 


M.  OH. 

0.00 
4.24 
10.45 
18.21 
22.54 
28.01 
84.23 
89.13 
46.01 
51.51 
54.71 
60.67 
67.22 
72.50 
78.85 
84.10 
83.00 
92.10 


Name  of  Stations. 


Naoetsu    .... 

Takata 

Arai  

Sekiyama 
Taguchi     .... 
Kashiwabara 

Mure 

Toyono 

Nagano 

Shinonoi  .... 

Yashiro     

Sakaki  

Uyeda  

Tanaka 

Komoro    

Miyota 


Distance  be 
tween  each- 
Station. 


M.  CH. 


Karuisawa 


4.24 
6.21 
7.56 
4.83 
5.27 
6.22 
4.70 
6.68 
5.50 
3.20 
5.76 
6.35 
5.28 
5.65 
5.55 
0.00 
8.00 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


feet. 

8.00 

40.66 

198.81 

1087.44 

1674.08 

2204.00 

1598.28 

;i097.68 

;il82.85 

;1168.07 

'1183.96 

I294.0t 

1462.31 

1678.95 

2176.65 

2707.55. 

8234.84 

8080.81 


This  line  will  be  divided  into  three  Sections — the 
Naoetsu-Karuisawa,  the  Yokogawa-Takasaki,  and  the 
Karuisawa- Yokogawa : 

The  Naoetsu -Karuisawa  Section  :  92  Miles. 

This  line  starts  from  the  south  of  the  town  of  Naoetsn> 
in   Echigo,    and   proceeds   to   Arai,   passing   Takata,   and 
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Yokogawa-Takasaki  Section  :  18  Miles. 


Mileage  from 
Takasaki. 

Name  of  Statious. 

Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Ueigbt  above 
Sea  Level. 

M.  CH. 

0.00 

Takasaki  

M.  CH. 

1.88 
5.06 
4.29 
8.71 
8.16 

feet. 
806.61 

1.88 

lidzuka     

818.16 

6.44 

Annaka     

440.11 

10.78 

Isobe     

686.88 

14.64 

Matsuida  

975.88 

18.00 

Yokogawa    

1268.20 

This  line  leaves  Takasaki  Station  on  the  TokyO 
Mayebashi  Section  of  the  Japan  Railway  Company 
68  miles  from  TdfcyO,  and  stops  short  before  reaching 
the  point  where  serious  ^difficulties  occur,  though  it  rises 
over  a  thousand  feet  in  its  own  ^length,  having  in  one  place 
nearly  three  miles  of  a  gradient  of-^ne  in  forty.  As 
however  the  line  follows  the  genertil  contouN^f  the  country, 
the  works  are  with  few  exceptions  unimpoi^tj^t.  The 
Karasu  river  and  the  Usui  river  are  spanneckwith  8 
spans  of  50  feet ;  and  10  spans  of  40  feet. 

Yokooawa-Karuisawa  Section  :  7  Miles. 

The  question  of  making  the  connection  between  Yo1 
gawa,  1,268  feet,  and  Karuisawa,  8,080  feet  above  sea  levti 
has'  been  the  cause  of  much  thought  and  consideratioi 
to  the  railway  engineers.  Minute  surveys  over  the  Usui 
toge  (pass),  an  extremely  rough  portion  of  the  Naka- 
sendo  liighway,  had  been  made  in  past  years.  They 
resulted  in  proving  that  to  lay  an  ordinary  railway  over 
the  pass  would,  in  the  first  place,  require  a  large 
expenditure,  and  when  completed  on  gradients  of  one  in 
forty,  and  with  sliarp  curves,  it  would  be  about  17  miles 
long.     At  about   this    time  two  young  engineers  returned 
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after  1^  year's  trip  to  America  and  Europe,  sent  to 
stndy  railway  construction,  and  they  were  greatly  taken 
with  the  Abt  track  railway  system  for  passing  over  rough 
country.  And  from  this  and  other  circumstances  the 
adoption  of  the  Abt  system  for  this  district  was  decided 
upon,  and  fresh  surveys  of  three  different  routes  under 
this  system  were  begun  in  April,  1890  ;  they  are  : 

First  :  the  Wami  Route  :  This  the  most  southern 
of  the  three  routes  leaves  the  Karuisawa  plain  by 
the  Wami  pass,  and  proceeds  on  its  downward  course 
by  the  hamlets  of  Onga,  Akahama,  and  Arai,  and  enters 
Yokogawa  Station.  The  distance  is  7  miles  50  chains,  of 
which  2  miles  64  chains  are  on  a  gradient  of  1  in  40, 
and  4  miles  67  chains  incline  of  1  in  15.  Tunnels  are 
17  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  188 J  chains ; 
or  2  miles  28^  chains. 

Second  :  the  Iri-yama  Route. — This  is  the  central 
route.  It  emerges  from  the  Karuisawa  plain  by  Mount 
Manatcho,  and  skirting  around  Mount  Inamuro  proceeds 
on  to  Akahama,  and  thence  to  Yokogawa  with  1  in  40 
gradient.  Its  length  would  be  7  miles  86  chains,  of  which 
2  miles  64^  chains  are  on  a  gradient  of  1  in  40  and  4 
miles  51^  chains  on  1  in  15.  The  tunnels  would  be  21  in 
number,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  154  chains  or  1 
mile  74  chains. 

Third  :  The  Nakao  Route  : — This  is  the  most  north- 
erly route.  It  begins  at  the  Karuisawa  Station  and  follows 
the  new  road  (Nakasendo)  in  the  Nakao  Valley  and  j dins 
via  Sakamoto  the  existing  railway  at  Yokogawa.  Its 
length  is  6  miles  77^  chains,  of  which  2  miles  28  chains 
are  on  an  incliiie  of  1  in  40,   and  4   miles  49^  chains  on 

'  Art 

1  in  15.  Tunnels  26  in  number  with  an  aggregate  length 
of  221  chains  88  links,  or  2  miles  61 J  chains. 

When  the  results  of  the  preliminary  surveys  of  these 
alternative  lines  were  compared,  it  was  seen  that  the 
Wami  line,  though  encumbered  by  one  long  tunnel  of  over 
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60  chains,  had  the  smallest  number  of  them;  thiit  the- 
Iriyama  line  was  hampered  by  numerous  curves ;  and 
that  the  Nakao  line  by  following  the  main  road  in 
close  proximity,  had  an  ample  means  of  supplying 
material.  A  second  survey  of  the  Wami,  and  the 
Nakao  line,  the  results  of  which  proving  satisfactory 
to  the  Nakao  line,  it  was  finally  adopted  in  February 
1891. 

The  line  was  commenced  in  March  1891.  It  being 
laid  out  over  a  wild  district,  has  necessitated  engineering 
works  of  no  ordinary  nature,  rocky  hills  having  to  be  cut 
away  and  ravines  filled  up,  extremely  steep  gradients 
introduced,  as  many  as  twenty  six  different  places  within 
this  short  distance  having  had  to  be  pierced  by  tunnels- 
Thanks  to  the  fact  of  the  line  being  located  along  the 
public  roadway,  and  the  latter  having  thereby  afforded 
ample  means  of  transportation  and  distribution  by  means 
of  the  horse  tramway,  no  dearth  in  the  supply  of  material 
has  been  experienced  at  the  places  where  the  works  were 
being  carried  on. 

The  experience  gained  from  the  practical  illustrations 
of  the  effects  of  earthquake  phenomena  on  bridgework 
during  the  great  earthquake  of  the  Owari  and  Mino- 
provinces,  being  availed  of,  some  alteration  of  the  designs 
for  the  brick  arches  and  piers  of  the  bridges  on 
this  railway  was  necessitated.  The  principal  bridge 
is  over  the  Usui  river ;  it  has  four  spans  of  60 
feet,'  built  on  brick  arches,  and  it  is  110  feet  above 
the  ground ;  there  are  2,200,000  bricks  in  this  struc- 
ture. 

The  construction  of  this  line  was  begun  in  March 
1891,  and  opened  for  traffic  on  the  Ist  April,  1898.  It  was 
therefore  completed  in  26  months.  The  principal  works 
connected  with  this  line  were : — Earthworks,  cuttings, 
embankments,  deviation  of  roads,  etc.  etc.,  89,404  tsubo; 
tunnels  26  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  14,644 
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feet;  bridges  18,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  1471  feet; 
culverts  20  ;  rails  laid  for  the  main  line  and  the  sidings 
8  miles  44  chains  ;  a  passing  station  at  Kuma-no-taira, 
which  is  half  way  up  the  gradient;  and  other  buildings 
651  tsubo. 

Without  going  into  the  advisability  of  an  alteration 
in  the  general  construction  of  the  railway,  and  whether  it 
is  wise,  or  otherwise,  to  adopt  a  new  system  from  the 
financial,  and  military  point  of  view,  the  Engineer  in 
Ch{u:ge,  and  his  Assistants  are  to  be  congratulated  in  the 
way  the  Works  are  constructed,  of  which  any  country 
might  be  proud. 

Rolling  Stock  : — The  first  stock  was  manufactured 
in  England  for  the  Tokyo- Yokohama,  and  the  Kobe- Osaka 
section.  For  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  section  it  consisted  of  10 
Tank  Engines,  10  first  class,  and  40  second  class  carriages, 
with  8  brake  vans,  and  a  number  of  open  and  closed 
goods-wagons. 

The  rolling  stock  on  the  Tokaido  Line  and  Branches 
(March,  1898),  115  engines,  582  carriages,  and  1,585 
wagons;  total  2,281.  On  the  Takasaki-Naoetsu  Line,  19 
engines,  48  carriages,  and  218  wagons,  total,  285  ;  making 
the  grand  total  184  engines,  680  carriages,  and  1,758 
wagons. 

Engines,  with  the  exception  of  six,  were  ordered  from 
England  as  required,  and  wheels  and  axles  and  bulBfers  for 
other  stock  are  also  imported ;  with  the  exception  of '  60 
bogie  carriages  ordered  on  account  of  the  Tokaido  Line  being 
opened  sooner  than  contemplated,  all  carriages  and 
wagons  for  the  Government  Line  and  for  the  Nippon 
Railway  Company,  the  Kobu  Railway  Company,  and 
the  Ryomo  Railway  were  built  at  the  Shinbashi  or 
Kobe  Shops.  A  few  carriages  and  wagons  for  the  Taka- 
saki  Naoetsu  Line  were  built  at  the  small  shops  at 
Nagano. 

T«l.  xxii.— 13 
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Locomotives: — 184  engines  : — These  are  divided '  into 
fiix  classes : — 

A  ;  Small  side-tank  Engines. 

B  ;  Side- tank  Engines  for  the  Main  Line. 

C ;  Passenger  Tender  Engines  for  the  Main  Line. 

D  ;  Large  Tender  Engines  for  heavy  grandients. 

E  ;  Large  Tank  Engines  for  heavy  gradients. 

F ;  Large  Tank  Engines  for  the  Abt'  System. 

There  are  25  Locomotives  of  the  A  Class,  having 
cylinders  either  12  inches  diameter  by  17  inches  stroke,  or 
Id  inches  diameter  by  20  inches  stroke.  The  6  wheels 
coupled  engines  are  used  for  the  construction  work,  and  the 
4  wheels  coupled  for  working  short  lines,  and  for  shunting 
purposes. 

Class  £  Includes  88  engines  of  the  snme  type, 
having  14  inches  diameter  of  cylinders,  20  inches  stroke, 
4  wheels  coupled  being  4  feet  4  inches  diameter,  a  small 
pair  of  wheels  under  the  leading  and  the  trailing  end  having 
F.  W.  Webb's  Patent  Radial  Axle-box  so  as  to  allow  the 
engine  to  run  around  sharp  curves  easily  ;  nnd  side  tauks 
to  carry  1,000  gallons  of  water  ;  these  are  well  adapted 
for  working  the  traffic  on  the  main  line  and  weigh  in 
working  order  84  tons.  The  load  between  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama,  is  a  maximum  of  25  carriages,  or  40 
wagons. 

Class  C  Includes  86  locomotives  having  tenders  ;  the 
cylinders  vary  in  sizes  between  14  inches,  and  15 J  inches 
diameter  of  cylinders,  22  inches  stroke,  4  wheels  coupled 
4  feet  6  inches  diameter,  and  a  bogie  under  the  front  end. 
These  are  a  most  satisfactory  type  for  passenger  or  mixed 
trains  having  long  runs. 

There  are  6  Engines  of  Class  D  having  tenders ;  the 
cylinders  16  inches  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  6  wheels 
coupled,  a  Bissel  truck  in  front,  and  known  as  the  Mogul 
type.  These  are  intended  to  work  where  gradients  of  1  in 
40  prevail,   and  are  in  every  way  a  suitable  engine. 
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Class  E  Includes  30  Tank  engines,  with  cylinders  of 
15  inches,  and  16  inches  in  diameter  ;  6  wheels  coupled  4  feet 
in  diameter  ;  these  are  for  working  gradients  of  1  in  40. 

There  are  4  Tank  Engines  of  Class  F ;  of  a  special 
design  with  4  cylinders,  to  work  on  the  Abt  System  of  Rack 
Railway  on  the  Usui  Pass. 

The  engines  in  the  first  five  classes  were  built  by  the 
following  firms  :  Beyer,  Peacock  and  Co.;  Dubs  and  Co.; 
Sharp,  Stewart  and  Co.;  Nasywith,  Wilson  and  Co.;  Kitson 
and  Co.;  Neilsou  and  Co.;  Vulcan  Foundry ;  Avonside 
Works ;  Yorkshire  Engine  Works ;  Manning,  Wardle  and 
Co.;  and  two  engines  by  Baldwin  and  Co.;  The  4 
engines  for  the  rack  railway  by  the  Mascliinenfabrik 
Esslingen. 

The  main  line  engines  are  adapted  to  make  from  25 
to  80  miles  an  hour,  and  if  the  line  through  the  stations 
was  constructed  for  through  running,  and  devoid  of  curves 
on  approaching  the  facing  points,  a  speed  of  85  miles 
per  hour  could  be  maintained  without  any  difficulty. 

The  coal  used  is  well  adupted  for  locomotive  purposes, 
being  very  free  from  injurious  gases,  and  though  rather 
smoky  it  makes  but  little  ash,  and  keeps  steam  well.  It 
comes  either  from  Karatsu  Colliery  in  the  island  of  Kiushiu, 
or  from  Horonai  in  Hokkaido ;  in  either  case  it  is  transport- 
ed by  sea  600  miles  to  Yokohama. 

The  water  used  is  pure,  except  in  the  flood 
season  when  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  earthy 
matter,  and  then  the  engines  require  to  be  washed  out 
more  frequently ;  otherwise  there  are  no  injurious 
qualities  to  corrode  the  boilers. 

The  English  engines  have  outside  cylinders,  with  the 
Joy,  or  link  valve  motion  ;  wrought  iron  wheels  with  steel 
tyres  ;  best  Y'orkshire  iron  for  the  boiler  barrels,  domes, 
fire-box  shells,  and  smoke- box  tube-plates ;  copper  fire- 
boxes and  brass  tubes  ;  and  frames  of  best  Yorkshire  iron, 
or  mild  steel,  each  in  one  plate. 
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The  locomotive  stock  at  the  end  of  March,  1898,  was 
below  the  requirements  of  the  Railway,  and  since  then 
orders  have  been  forwarded  abroad  for  thirty  engines, 
besides  buying  three  engines  of  class  £  from  the  Ryomo 
Railway.  The  engines  ordered  are,  6  of  the  B  class ;  6 
of  the  C  class  only  having  the  cylinders  16  inches  in 
diameter  ;  16  of  the  D  class,  4  from  America  with  cylinders 
18  inches  in  diameter  ;  12  from  England  with  cylinder 
17  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  2  of  F  class  for  the  Rack  Rail- 
way over  the  Usui  pass.  When  these  engines  arrive,  and 
are  in  working  order  the  Government  Railways  should  be 
able  to  draw  whatever  traffic  may  be  loaded  into  carriages 
or  wagons. 

The  advisability  and  economy  of  building  locomotives 
in  Japan  has  at  times  during  the  last  few  years  been 
brought  befure  the  notice  of  the  Railway  Department.  In 
1892  sanction  was  granted  to  make  a  trial  at  Kobe,  and 
in  April,  1898,  the  first  locomotive  was  turned  out  of  the 
Railway  Works  at  Kobe.  The  engine  was  designed  by 
Mr.  R.  F.  Trevithick,  the  Locomotive  Superintendent  of 
the  Western  Section.  It  is  different  to  any  engine  on 
the  line,  being  what  is  known  as  a  Compound  Engine  ;  and 
at  that  time  there  was  not  a  compound  engine  in  Japan. 
The  boiler,  water  tanks,  wrought  iron  wheels,  the  motion, 
the  cylinders,  valves  and  other  parts  were  made  at  the 
Works  ;  the  frame  plates  and  a  few  other  parts  came  in 
ft  rough  state  from  abroad.  The  engine  has  given  every 
satisfacticm,  cheapness  in  construction,  lowness  in  consump- 
tion of  coal  and  water,  goodness  of  hauling  capacity,  and 
steadiness  when  running.  The  success  of  this  first 
trial  should  oblige  the  Government  to  build  their  own 
locomotives  for  the  sake  of  economv. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  tell  the  following  story. 
In  1808  Richard  Trevithick  was  building  at  Penydarran 
in  South  Wales  a  tramway  locomotive,  to  run  on  rails 
not  exceeding  a  gradient  of  1  in  50,  and  of  considerable 
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length.  In  February,  1804,  this  engine  had  run  several 
trips  a  distance  of  9J  miles,  drawing  five  wagons  carrying 
10  tons  of  iron  and  at  times  70  men  riding ;  at  another 
trial  the  engine  pulled  25  tons  of  iron,  and  a  bet  of  £500 
that  it  would  not  pull  a  load  of  10  tons  of  iron  this  distance 
was  won  by  the  engine,  which  weighed  5  tons,  and  had 
one  cylinder  8J  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  considered  to 
be  the  first  locomotive  in  the  world.  In  1898  Richard 
Trevithick,  a  grandson,  has  had  the  opportunity  of  design- 
ing and  superintending  the  building  of  the  first  loco- 
motive in  Japan.  It  weighs  nearly  40  tons,  has  all  the 
latest    improvements,    and   is   running   between  Kobe  and 

Ky6to. 

It  is   a  peculiar  incident  that  in  two  islands  so  far 

apart  as  England  and  Japan,  and  with  a  space  of  90  years 

between,    the    Christian    and     surname    of  the  two   men 

who  have  the  credit  of  building  and   designing   the   first 

locomotive  in  each  country  should  be  the  same,  the  man 

in  Japan  being  the  grandson. 

History  repeats  itself,  as  Richard  Trevithick  senior 
was  branded  with  folly  and  madness  by  the  late  James 
Watt  for  bringing  into  use  the  high  pressure  engine,  and 
even  not  known  to  the  general  public  as  the  builder  and 
inventor  of  the  first  locomotive  ;  so  will  Richard  Trevithick 
of  Kobe  never  be  known  in  Japan  by  the  Japanese  as  the 
designer  and  builder  of  the  first  locomotive,  the  credit 
being  already  given  to  a  Japanese  who  has  very  little 
mechanical  knowledge. 

Carriages  : — 630  Vehicles  : — The  American  type  was 
first  adopted  ou  the  Tokyo -Yokohama  line,  with  end  plat- 
forms and  central  passage  ;  the  inside  width  is  6  feet  8 
inches,  and  the  seats  are  1  foot  10  inches  wide.  The  first, 
class  are  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  holding  six 
persons,  by  sliding  doors  ;  but  the  second  have  no  division 
and  are  differently  upholstered,  being  in  all  other  respects 
similar  to  the  first ;  these  carriages  are  still  running. 
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It  had  not  been  expected  at  first  that  the  lower 
classes  woold  use  the  trains,  bnt  railway  travelling  quickly 
became  so  popular  that  26  of  the  second  class  carriages 
had  to  be  somewhat  altered  to  accommodate  third  class 
traffic.  Now,  however,  as  these  carriages  require  rebuilding 
a  different  type  is  adopted.  The  sole-bars  of  all  these 
carriages  are  22  feet  long,  of  girder  iron  9^  inches 
by  df  inches  by  f  inch  thick  ;  weighing  28-^  lbs.  per  foot. 
Other  carriages  of  the  English  type  were  imported  of  a  small- 
er size  with  wood  sole-bars  18  feet  long  ;  these  were  sent 
to  Kpbe  and  ran  between  Kobe  and  Kyoto.  Some  of  these  car- 
riages are  running  on  the  branch  lines  at  the  present  time. 

Another  type  was  introduced,  the  carriage  being 
supported  on  two  bogie  trucks  with  the  standard  wheels 
2  feet  9  inches  diameter ;  each  bogie  has  a  wheel  base 
of  5  feet.  The  under -frames  being  trussed  for  the  sake 
of  stiffness  between  the  bogies.  The  length  of  carriage 
over  the  buffer  beams,  46  feet  6  inches. 

There  are  two  standard  types  of  carriages,  the  one  on  two 
pairs  of  wheels,  the  sole-bars  23  feet  long,  and  built  either 
first,  second,  or  third  class  as  required ;  the  framing  is 
uniform,  all  the  work  being  marked  off  from  one  template. 
The  other  carriage  on  two  bogie  trucks,  the  sole- bars  beiug 
46  feet  6  inches  long.  The  weight  of  the  smaller  carriage 
empty,  6^  tons  ;  the  weight  of  the  large  carriage  empty, 
14^  tons. 

Wagons  :  1,758  Wagons :  There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  wagons.  The  wagons  having  the  underframe 
all  iron  and  arranged  to  carry  10  tons.  The  other  wagons 
having  iron  sole-bars  17  feet  6  inches  long  of  the  same 
section  as  used  for  carriages,  the  underframe  of  wood, 
and  to  carry  6  tons. 

In  each  class  there  are  several  descriptions  of  these 
in  use,  viz  :  Covered  goods,  the  same  adapted  to  carry 
6  horses  ;  the  ordinary  open  wagon  with  sides  2  feet  high, 
of  three   planks ;    the  mineral  wagons,   sides  four  planks 
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high  ;  the  ballast  wagons,  the  rail  trucks  ;  timber  tracks  ; 
and  brake  vans. 

The  underframing  of  each  class  is  the  same,  and 
marked  off  from  a  template,  although  the  body  may  b& 
different.  The  buffers  are  Brown's  Patent  of  vnrought  iron 
with  cast  iron  cases.  The  brake-blocks  are  of  cast  iron, 
and  one  block  to  each  wheel.  At  one  end  of  the  wagon  i& 
a  screw-coupling  ;  at  the  other  end  a  chain  coupling. 

The  timber  used  iu  both  underframes  and  body  frame- 
work of  carriages  and  wagons  is  Keyaki  (the  Japanese 
elm),  a  very  fine  timber,  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  planks  4  or 
6  feet  wide,  hard  and  strong,  dark  brown  in  colour,  with 
a  beautiful  grain  resembling  teak ;  it  takes  a  good  polish 
and  stands  damp  well,  but  is  liable  to  warp  when  exposed 
to  the  sun.  As  Keyaki  is  getting  costly  and  scarce  teak 
at  times  is  used.  Floors,  sides,  and  roofs  are  of  Hinoki,  a 
valuable  building  timber  resembling  red  pine.  Of  late 
cheaper  kinds  of  wood  are  being  use  for  wagons.  Kuri 
(chestnut)  is  chiefly  used,  on  account  of  its  low  price,  for 
sleepers.  Japan  is  on  the  whole  well  provided  with  timber, 
but  it  caunot  be  considered  cheap. 

The  average  weight  of  an  empty  WHgon  to  carry  10  tons^ 
Covered  Goods,  6  tons  8  cwt.;  Open  wagon  5  tons.  A 
wagon  to  carry  6  tons.  Covered  Goods,  H  tons;  Open 
Wagons  4  Tons. 

The  rolling  stock  is  in  general  well  suited  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  gauge ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  wagon 
stock  quite  up  to  that  used  on  the  4  feet  8^  inches  gauge. 

Workshops  : — There  are  workshops  at  Shinbashi,  Kobe^ 
and  Nagano ;  the  latter  are  small  and  only  for  the 
Takasaki-Naoetsu  Line. 

Considering  the  workshops  at  Shinbashi  and  at  Kobe 
have  been  built  without  any  fixed  plan,  and  enlarged  only 
when  the  requirements  obliged  it ;  and  the  designs  or  ideas  of 
those  most  competent  to  know,  in  many  cases  either  not  being 
^sked,  or  if  asked  not  properly  carried  out,  taking  all  these 
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considerations  into  account   the  shops  are  fairly  well  pro- 
vided with  good  machinery,  and  arranged  fairly  satisfactorily. 

The  shops  at  each  place  are  of  similar  size.  Regular 
employment  could  be  given  to  about  2,000  men,  not 
including  the  Running  Department.  All  carriages  and 
wagons  can  be  built ;  and  repairs  executed  tu  engines, 
carriages  and  wagons  ;  besides  the  required  work  for  the 
Engineering  and  Construction  Department. 

The  shops  under  the  efficient  control  of  managers 
and  foreman  and  with  a  proper  system  could  build  120 
carriages  and  480  wagons  a  year.  At  a  small  expense 
for  machinery  and  a  new  shop,  there  would  then  be 
the  appliaijces  for  building  10  engines  yearly ;  so  that 
the  Government  is  in  the  position  to  build  all  the  engines 
and  rolling  stock  required  to  supply  their  wants.  This 
is  satisfactory,  as  only  one -third  of  the  money  required 
for  the  increase  of  the  rolling  stock  would  leave  the 
country  for  foreign  material ;  one-third  for  material 
bought  in  the  country  ;  and  one-third  in  wages,  thereby 
supplying  work  and  food  for  a  number  of  the  people. 

My  experience  may  allow  me  to  define  what  makes 
an  efficient  manager  or  foreman.  A  mm  who  has  had 
a  good  education  and  has  spent  some  years  in  the  Works 
actually  working  with  the  men,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  good  or  bad  work,  to  be  able  quickly 
to  watch  that  the  man  do  a  fair  day's  work,  to  give 
instruction  direct  to  the  men,  and  the  men  to  have 
confidence  in  their  manager  with  reference  to  his  know- 
ledge, his  fairness  in  dealing  with  them,  nnd  his  being 
able  to  appreciate  the  good  workmen.  Men  who  have 
passed  through  a  University,  and  those  who  are  good 
clerks  and  can  make  satisfactory  returns  on  the  principle 
of  figures,  but  have  never  worked  with  the  Workman, 
have  no  idea  of  the  actual  routine  of  a  shop,  nor  laxe  able 
to  appreciate  the  man  at  his  proper  worth  ;  althoug^hsjo 
their  faces  the  workman  is  civil  and  polite,  as  soon  hs  iheit 
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back  is  turned  the  men  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  such 
masters  and  take  every  advantage,  thereby  increasing 
greatly  the  expense,  and  turning  out  inferior  work.  It 
is  very  similar  to  expect  good  soldiers  to  fight  under  officers 
who  only  have  learnt  warfare  by  reading  books  and 
hearing  lectures. 

Capital  Account. 

The  railway  fund  granted  by  the  Government  from 
tke  first  establislimeiit  of  Railways,  March,  1870,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  ending  March,  1898,  amounted  to  Yen 
87,654,474.  The  average  cost  per  mile  at  the  close  of 
March,  1893,  was  Yen  60,667. 

In  the  following  table  the  average  cost  per  mile,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,   of  the  different  sections  of  the  lines 

in  operation  is  compared  and  given  : — 

Average 

Miles    Cost    per 

mile.  yen. 

Total  length  of  open  lines    551        60,667 

Details. 

1.  Tokyo-Yokohama  Section       18      168,457 

(Double  line,  construction  begun  April, 
1870,  completed  September,  1872.) 

2.  Kobe -Otsu  Section 58      187,993 

(1  mile  double ;  construction  begun 
November,  1870,  completed  September, 
1879.) 

3.  Tsuruga-Ogaki  Section 49        71,563 

(Construction  begun  May,  1880,  com- 
pleted July,  1884.) 

4.  Takasaki-Naoetsu  Section       110        84,749 

(Usui  toge  excepted ;  construction  begun 
October,  1884,  completed  December, 
1888.) 

5.  Yokohama- Ogaki  Section        258      50,802 

(22  miles  double  line ;  construction 
begim  1885,  completed  April,  1889.) 
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6.  Ofuna-Yokosuka  Section 10       41,872 

(Construction   begun    January,    1888, 
completed  July,  1889.) 

7.  Otsu-Nagahama  Section 48       84y008> 

(Construction   begun  February,    1888, 
completed  July,  1889.) 
Double  line  between  Oyama  and  Numazu  .. .     22        15,617 
(being  a  portion  of  the  Yokohama- Ogaki 
Section ;  construction  begun  February, 
1890,  completed  March,  1891.) 

In  the  following  table  the  amount  of  the  Gross  and 
Fixed  Railway  Capital  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
from  the  19th  is  compared  with  the  mileages  of  lines  in 
operation,  and  the  average  cost  per  mile  in  respect  of  th& 
aggregate  and  fixed  capitals  is  given  : — 

M-o  '2  g  c5-5^       cs        Per   One    Mile 

:l%^  ^-SS  S6       I        J>f  open  Unes. 

Fiscal         «5^|       ^^^       |-|o        I         o^         o.g, 

l&^l     ill     ill.  Jn    ill  11  . 

Yen.              Yen  Per  cent.  Biiles.  Y^n.  Y  ^n. 

Before     19th  17.8H5,844  14,971,665  83.7  143  126,076  104,697 

19th    21,134,852  17,279,952  81.8  209  101,124  82,67» 

20th    26.284,852  22,447,623  85.4  245  107,285  91,6a» 

2l8t     33,391,027  28,032,343  85.7  446  74,868  64,19a 

22nd   34,447,633  31,618.348  91.8  5ol  62,618  57,884 

23rd    34,971,702  32,746.091  93.6  561  63,470  59,430 

24th    36.683,118  33,068,184  90.4  551  66,394  60,015 

25th    37,554,476  33,427,735  89.0  661  68,167  60,667 

The  proportional  decrease  of  the  amount  of  the  Fixed 
Capital  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  Gross  Capital, 
and  the  increase  of  the  amount  per  mile  of  the  Gross 
Capital  at  the  close  of  the  year  under  review,  noticeable 
in  the  above  table,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  expenditures 
of  over  yen  1,990,000  on  the  Usui-toge  line  construction 
works,  though  included  in  the  adjusted  accounts,  have 
been  excluded  frooi  the  columns  of  Fixed  Capital,  because 
of  the  line  not  being  yet  opened  to  traffic,  and  therefore 
earning  no  revenue. 
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IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 

Total  Length  of  line  open  at  the  end  of  each  year,  Passengers  and 
Goods  conveyed,  Receipts,  Working  Expenses  and  Profit  as  shown  yearly. 


Fisoal  Year. 

Length  of 
Line 

Number  of  Pas- 
sengers. 

5th 

Me^'i  5th  Oct.  to 

81st  Dec. 

1872 

18 

495,078 

6th 

•*       Dec 

5.         to 

Dec. 

1873 

18 

1,415,225 

7th 

it               n 

tt 

(( 

1874 

88 

2,098,560 

Jan 

1875      to 

June 

1875 

88  • 

1,481,761 

8th 

Fiscal  July 

1875 

June 

187« 

88 

2,756,482 

9th 

(( 

1876 

ti 

1877 

65 

2,988,260 

10th 

<< 

1877 

tt 

1878 

(( 

3,096,707 

11th 

(( 

1878 

It 

1879 

(( 

3,428,904 

12th 

(( 

1879 

tt 

1880 

78 

4,887,422 

Idth 

<( 

1880 

4< 

1881! 

76 

5,882,818 

14th 

it 

1881 

it 

1882 

101 

5.758,784 

16th 

it 

1882 

tt 

1883 

115 

6,003,902 

16th 

it 

1888 

tt 

1884 

124 

5,161,206 

17th 

n 

1884 

tt 

1885 

tt 

4,099,260 

18th 

(( 

1885 

March 

1886 

168  ^ 

2,686,784 

19th 

April 

1886 

a 

1887 

205 

8,761,478 

20th 

(( 

1887 

ti 

1888 

245 

5,919,388 

21st 

it 

1888 

it 

1889 

446 

8,404,776 

22Dd 

41 

1889 

ti 

1890, 

542 

11,865,987 

28rd 

it 

1890 

tt 

1891 

551 

11,265,888 

24th 

CI 

1891 

tt 

1892 

551 

11.789,918 

25th 

(( 

1892 

tt 

1898 

551 

12,878,547 

Total  Expenditure  Yen  85,418,997 

116,404,016 

•> Nk>e'"moiitb8)'^'*®"'*'°"  °^ "'®  Financial  year. 
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IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 


Quantity  of 
Goods. 

Receipts. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Profit. 

Ton. 

Yen. « 

Yen. « 

Yen.* 

457 

74,986 

118,464 

61,466 

2.851 

441,615 

282,880 

208,786 

17.701 

592,671 

846.808 

245,868 

13^608 

858,860 

207,468 

160,897 

58,182 

644,495 

403,828 

240,672 

59,840 

1,284,466 

484,001 

860,466 

84,887 

910,886 

526,248 

884,088 

100,281 

1,011,789 

555,117 

466.622 

168,216 

1,248,581 

512,674 

760,867 

192,920 

1,555,797 

608,224 

947,678 

225,177 

1,718,980 

677,587 

1,186,898 

280,855 

1.840,894 

926,548 

918,846 

241,248 

1,564,910 

681,182 

982,778 

814^80 

1,862,686 

612,148 

761,688 

188,878 

896,111 

442,221 

468,890 

878,888 

1,801,119 

622,998 

678,124 

485,470 

1,698.878 

677,124 

1,021,749 

616,918 

2,813,811 

967,585 

1,846,226 

544,517 

8,771.680 

1.668,417 

2,108,218 

671,561 

4,218,804 

2,001,278 

2,212,881 

806,511 

4,110,141 

2,426,900 

1,688.241 

982,404 

4,580,682 

2,166,199 

2,414,488 

6,878,981 

87,595,995 

17,775,775 

19.820,220 

« The  Japanese  yen  during  1872  and  1898  has  fluctuated  between 
is.  6(/.  and  2s.  Qil. 
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Detail  Tables  for  the  year  ending  March ,  1898,  will  be 
found  as  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

PRIVATE  RAILWAY  LINES. 
The  Nippon  Railway  Company  :     Miles  591.61  m.  ch. 


M.  CH. 

Ueno-Aomori 

Section 

454.66 

Shinagawa-  Akabane 

•  •  •     .  •  •     i 

12.76 

Omiya-Maebashi 

...     .  •  • 

51.14 

Utsunomiya-Nikko 

•  • .     •  •  • 

25.00 

Iwak  iri-  Shiogama 

...      •  •  • 

4.28 

Ueno-Akihanohara 

1 1    •'' 

1.15 

Oyama-Mito 

•  • .     •  •  • 

41.45 

Mito-Nakagawa 

1 1    "'' 

62 

1=591.61 


To  compare  the  cost  of  construction,  and  to  report 
on  the  line,  the  Sections  must  be  taken  as  follows  : — 


Section. 

Miles. 

Cost 

PER  Mile. 

Total. 

First      Section 

81 

Yen 

85,886 

Yen  2,902,685 

Second       ** 

97 

28,880 

**    2,267,861 

Third 

110 

22,849 

**    2,518,856 

Fourth 

107 

85,926 

**    8,844,113 

Fifth 

127 

42,774 

**    5,482,260 

Nikko      Line 

25 

16,062 

401,546 

Mito 

43 

18,991 

**       816,611 

590 

Yen  18,178,482 

Materials  in  Stores  a/c 


Money  spent  by  the  Government 


(< 


646,562 


Yen  18,824,994 


*  For  Goods  Traffic  only. 
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From  Ist  April,  1892,  the  Nippon  Railway  Coxn- 
pany  took  over  all  responsibilities  from  the  Government 
with  reference  to  Construction,  Maintenance,  and  Work- 
ing. 

The  capital  of  the  Nippon  Railway  Company  is  Yen 
20,000,000  ;  the  average  cost  per  mile  Yen  88,500. 

NIPPON  RAILWAY  CO. 
Uyeno  (T6ky6)  Awomori  Section. 


Mileage  from 
Uyeiio. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 

8.78 

6.14 

12.66 

16.58 

22.17 

28.15 

88.86 

87.77 

47.72 

57.02 

65.66 

72.24 

76.55 

88.60 

89.79 

97.07 

102.40 

107.89 

118.51 
122.76 
180.08 
187.28 
145.79 
151.78 
157.58 


Name  of  Stations. 


Uyeno 

oji  

Akabane   ... 

Urawa 

Omiya 

Hasiida     . . . 

Kuki     

Kurihashi 

Koga    

Oyama 

Ishibashi  .... 
Utsunomiya. 

Furuta  

Nagakubo    . 
Yaita    


Nisbinasuno. 
Kuroiso  . . . . 
Kurodawara. 
Toyohara  ... 
Top  of  Pass  . 
Shirakavva    . 

Yubuki   

Sukagawa     . 
Korivama    .. 
Motomiya     . 
Nihoiiiiiatsu 
IMatsukawa  . 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 

1 

Height  above 
Sea  Level. 

U.   CH. 

FEET. 

14.51 

8.78 

20.02 

2.21 

22.01 

6.52 

52  06 

8.67 

48.65 

5.44 

42.51 

5.78 

81.76 

5.21 

41.41 

4.41 

62.76 

9.75 

128.27 

9.10 

220.86 

8.64 

864.19 

6.88 

524.69 

4.81 

581.27 

7.05 

647.67 

6.19 

792.07 

7.08 

959.97 

5.88 

1092.98 

4.79 

1180.19 

0.00  ' 

1829.44 

6.12 

1101.87 

9.25 

948.72 

7.12 

791.29 

7.15 

745.02 

8.56 

092.40 

5.79 

004.13 

5.55 

(;22.97 

tbetitbtce  :  tbe  &au.wai  by8teu  in  jipan. 

Uyeno  (Tokyo)  Aomobi  Section, 

Continued. 


X.  CH. 

166.76 
174.15 
182.06 
187. H 
195.29 
200.12 
204.16 
208.54 
215.12 
220.11 
230.01 
242.21 
249.66 
269.18 
264.15 
271.6 
281.04 
2H7.34 
298.14 
305.76 

81G.; 

827.74 
340.71 
847.44 
855.19 


3718 

382.74 

395.49 

402.40 

415.18 

428.24 

43«.76 

445,20 

454.66 


Fukashima  .... 

Kori  

Kosiigo    

Hhiroishi 

Okawara 

Teukinoki  

Iwfmmna 

Mastida  

Hendai 

Iwakiri 

MatHUshima  .. 

Kogi)cla   

Semine 

Ishikoshi 

Hanaizumi  ... 
Ichiuoseki  ... 
Mayssawa  ... 
Midzueawa  ... 
Kurosawa]  iri 

Haniunaki   

Hidznme 

Murioka    ..  ... 


Nakayama  

Top  of  hill  (Inside 
Tunnel)    .... 

Knjiya 

Fuknoka  

Kannolie  

Rhii'iuclii , 

Shimoda  , 

Kuraazaki   .... 

Nohuji  

Koiiiiuato  

Asamiishi  

Aomori  


4.63 
4.04 
4.88 
6.38 
4.79 
0.70 
12.20 
7.85 
9.42 
4.77 
7.64 


10.84 
11.44 

12.77 
6.53 
7.55 
0.00 

9.47 
6.44 
11.44 
12.55 
6.71 
12.58 
18.0( 
10.52 


240.01 
837,98 
466.10 
159.85 


16.86 
29.63 
117.41 
85.51 
27.00 
37.00 
30.00 
33.50 
05.00 
83.80 
91.86 
171.81 
195.81 
292.81 
380.81 
407.17 
677.88 
818.22 
1406.33 
1489.62 

589.27 
866.05 
117.94 
20.32 
28.62 
11.05 
61.28 
ia.78 
11.48 
7.00 
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Shinaoawa  Akabane  Sbotion. 


Mileage  from 
ShinaguwH. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 
2.30 
4.06 
6.44 
8.49 
10.40 
12.76 


Name  of  Stations. 


Shinagawa 
Meguro  ... 
Shibuya  . , 
Shinjiku   .. 

Mejiro 

Itabasbi  .. 
Akabane  .. 


DiBtHiice  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


Height  above 
Sea  Leyel. 


FEET. 

10.82 
67.76 
50.60 
121.14 
77.62 
85.71 
22.01 


Omiya-Maebashi  Section. 


Mileage  from 
Omiya. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 
5.02 
7.23 
12.33 
16.76 
21.27 
28.85 
84.47 
89.67 
46.27 
52.36 


Name  of  Stations. 


TZI^^-  Height  aW 


Station. 


Sea  Level. 


M.  GH. 


Omiya  

Ageo , 

Okegawa  ., 
Konosu  . , 
Fukiage  .. 
Knmagaya 
Fukay a    . . 

Honjo  

Sbimmachi 
Takasaki  .. 
Maebashi  .. 


5.02 
2.21 
5.10 
4.48 
4.81 
7.08 
6.12 
5.20 
6.40 
6.09 


FEET. 

48.65 

54.15 

67.65 

74.65 

58.29 

86.42 

127.84 

183.11 

210.55 

306.61 

337.74 
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Utsunomiva-Nikko  Section. 


Mileage  from 
UtsUDomiya. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 

8.48 

8.68 

18.66 

20.79 

25.00 


Name  of  Stations. 


Utsunomiya 

Togami  

Kanuma   . . . 
Fubasami . . . 

Imaichi    

Nikko  


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


Sff  •  CH. 


8.48 
5.20 
4.78 
7.13 
4.01 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


FEET. 

364.19 
852.97 
586.98 
788.11 
1295.22 
1789.48 


Iwakiri-Shiogama  Section. 


Mileage   from;       Name  of  Stations. 
Iwakiri.      ' 


Distance  be-   -rr^'  v*     u 
tween  each    ^S^^ht  above 
Station.      :    Sea  Level. 


M.  CH. 


0.00 


4.28 


Iwakiri. 


Shiogama. 


M.  CH.  FEET. 


4.23 


85.51 


6.95 


Oyama-Mito  Section. 


Mileage  from 
Oyama. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 
4.19 
6.49 
10.20 
18.42 
23.14 
27.04 
80.25 
84.26 
41.45 


Name  of  Stations. 


Oyama 

Yuki 

Kawashima 
Shimodate 

Iwase    

Fukuhara... 
Kasauia  . . 
Shishido  .. 
Uchihara  .. 
Mito 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


if.  CH. 

FEET. 

128.27 

4.19 

123.97 

2.80 

115.55 

8.61 

102.27 

8.22 

^   171.07 

4.52 

195.71 

8.70 

185.14 

8.21 

109.03 

4.01 

119.66 

7.19 

27.68 

Yel.  jcxii.— 14 
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First  Section  : — Uyeno-Mayebashi  aod  the  Branch 
Line  Shinagawa-Akabane  : — 81  miles. 

This  line,  the  first  constructed  for  the  Japan  Railway 
Company,  traverses  the  wide  and  fertile  plain  lying  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  watered  by  the  river  Tone,  the  longest  in  Japan.  It  was 
<^ommenced  in  1882,  and  the  first  88  miles  from  T6kyo 
were  opened,  with  temporary  bridging  at  the  rivers,  on  the 
28th  July,  1888;  the  remainder  to  Takasaki  on  the  1st 
May,  1884  (68  miles) ;  and  the  extension  to  Mnyebashi  on 
the  following  20tb  August.  The  bridges  have  since  been 
made  permanent  structures,  with  masonry  foundations  and 
iron  girders.     The  principal  rivers  are  as  follows : — 

River  Ara;  Four  spans    of      100  feet. 


Forty  seven  "  **  50 

"   Shido;  Five  "  "  40 

"   Nimari;  Seven  "  "  40 

"  Kana;  Thirty  "  "  40 

''  Karasu;  Six  **  "  100 

Seven  "  **  20 


1 


There  are  no  engineering  difficulties  other  than  the 
river  crossings,  and  the  heaviest  gradient  is  1  in  100 ;  the 
difierence  of  level  between  the  Uyeno  terminus  (Tokyo) 
and  Maebashi  is  828.28  feet. 

The  population  of  the  district  being  agricultural  there 
are  many  large  villages,  with  the  exception  of  Takasaki, 
a  garrison  town,  the  junction  for  the  Government  Railway 
Takasaki-Naoetsu,  and  a  tram-road  to  Shibukawa;  and 
Mayebashi,  the  seat  of  provincial  government  (Gumma  Pre- 
fecture), and  the  terminus  of  the  Ryomo  Railway,  both  of 
which  have  over  10,000  inhabitants ;  and  Urawa,  the  seat 
of  provincial  government  of  the  Saitama  Prefecture. 

Shinagawa-Akabane  :  18  Miles. 

This  necessary  link  passes  roimd  the  western  outskirts 
of  Tokyo.       At     Shinjiku     Station     the     Kobu     Railway 
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branches  off  to  Hachioji.  The  line  has  not  very  much 
local  traffic ;  it  is  however  indispensable  for  transfer 
between  the  interior  and  the  coast  lines,  also  a  quantity 
of  construction  material  being  transported  for  works 
in  progress.  There  are  no  remarkable  works  on  this 
line,  which  was  opened  on  the  1st  March,  1886. 

The  station  at  Akabane  junction  is  a  little  over  6 
miles  from  Uyeno  Station  (Tokyo),  where  there  are  military 
barracks. 

Second  Section  :  Omiya-Shirakawa  :  97  Miles. 

This  line  branches  off  at  Omiya  Station  on  the 
Maebashi  line,  17  miles  from  Tokyo,  and  striking  the 
great  north  road  (the  Oshiu-Kaido)  at  Kurihashi  on  the 
Tone  river,  17  miles  from  Omiya,  follows  the  course  of 
the-  road  from  that  point.  The  first  portion,  to  Utsimo- 
miya,  49  miles,  was  opened  on  the  16th  July,  1885,  and 
the  remainder  in  December,  1886. 

The  country  traversed  is  nearly  level  to  Utsunomiya, 
but  between  that  place  and  Kuroiso  the  rise  is  con- 
siderable, the  last  named  j)lace  being  94  5 J  feet  above 
Uyeno  Station  (Tokyo). 

The  principnl  bridges  are  as  follows  : 
River   Tone  Three  spans  of  200  feet  |  on  brick  well 


Nine 

100 

)  found 

(( • 

Kusa    Four 

50 

(( 

11 

Ara .  Ten 

40 

(( 

n 

Uti  Four 

40 

n 

n 

Kinu  (West).  Four 

100 

"  ' 

u 

Eight 

50 

(( 

Kinu  (East).    Ten 

100 

/ 1 

I     << 

Eight 

50 

(( 

H  oki  Thirteen 

70 

(( 

t( 

Sabi    Two 

40 

<( 
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The  district  traversed  is  less  fertile  and  populated 
thaii  the  more  western  part  of  the  ~plain  near  Takasaki. 
At  67  miles  from  Omiya  there  is  a  short  tunnel. 

Kuroiso  Station,  97  miles  from  TokyO,  is  at  the  houndary 
of  the  level  and  steep  gradients.  Starting  from  Kuroiso  the 
country  is  hilly  and  the  gradients  in  places  1  in  40,  with 
sharp  curves,  when  Sldrakawa  is  reiiched,  118^  miles  from 
Tokyo.  The  highest  point  on  this  piece,  1829^  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  constitutes  the  highest  eleva- 
tion on  the  line  between  Tokyo  and  Sendai.  The  Station 
is  within  the  grounds  of  the  old  castle,  noted  for  the 
part  it  played  during  the  war  of  the  Restoration. 

The  principal  Stations  are  Koga,  Oyama  a  junction 
having  tw^o  lines,  one  to  Mito,  the  other  the  Hyt  mo  Railway 
to  Maibashi ;  and  Utsunomiya,  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  of  the  Tochigi  Prefecture,  also  the  jr.Dcticm  for 
Nikko,  and  with  a  population  of  over  80,000  inhabitants. 

Third  Section  :  Shirakawa-Sendai  and  Shiogama  ; 
110  miles.  From  Shirakawa  the  line  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Abu-kuma  river  to  Iwanuma,  a  distance  of  90J 
miles,  and  thence  passes  to  Sendai  through  a  level  country. 
From  Sendai  to  the  port  of  Shiogama,  9^  miles,  the  rente 
lies  through  ricc-tields  and  over  one  or  two  small  rivers. 
Between  Shirakawa  and  Koriyama  there  is  a  slightly 
falling  gradient,  and  from  thence  to  Okawara  (195^  from 
Tokyo)  the  country  is  hilly,  necessitating  gradients  of  1 
in  40  both   ways.      In  places    this   grade    is    continuous 

• 

for  two  and  three  miles.  As  however  the  line  follows 
the  general  c(mtour  of  the  country,  the  cuttings  and  fill- 
ings are,  wuth  a  few  exceptions,  unimportant.  Indeed 
considering  the  hilly  nature  of  the  district,  much  credit 
is  due  to  the  engineers  who  surveyed  the  line,  that 
nearly  the  whole  way  through  this  country  the  route 
of  the  main  road  (Oshiu-Kaido)  has  been  followed.  Con- 
sidering the  country,  costly  work  has  been  avoided.  The 
principal   tunnel,    of    20    chains,    is    between    Matsukawa 
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^nd  Fukashima.  The  heaviest  works  hetween  Matsnkawa 
Station  and  Shiroishi  Station,  a  distance  of  29^  miles. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  12  bridges  over  the  Abu 
Kuma  river  and  its  branches,  and  two  bridges  over  the 
Natori.  The  first  portion,  Kuroiso-Shirakawa  and  Kori- 
yama,  was  opened  20th  July,  1887  ;  and  to  Sendai  and 
Shiogama,  (224 J  miles  from  Tokyo),  on  the  15th  December, 
1887.  There  are  20  Stations,  the  principal  ones  being 
Fukushima,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  of  the 
Fukushima  Prefecture ;  and  Sendai,  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  the  IMiyage  Prefecture,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  66,000  inhabitants,  and  a  military  centre. 

In  the  Fukushima  Prefecture  there  have  been  two 
eruptions  since  the  line  lias  been  opened,  although  in  neithe^ 
■case  has  the  railway  suffered.  The  eruption  of  Bandai-san 
(6,000  feet)  on  the  morning  of  July  15th,  1888,  at  7.45  a.m., 
in  which  4)ne  of  Ihe  peaks,  Ku-J^andaisan,  was  destroyed, 
and  a  mighty  avalanche  of  earth  and  rock  rushed  at 
terrific  speed  down  the  mountain  slopes  and  devastated 
an  area  of  more  than  27  square  miles  ;  the  total  number 
of  lives  lost  was  461.  Four  hamlets  were  completely 
buried  under  the  disrupted  nmtter,  and  seven  villages 
were  partially  destroyed.  No  such  disaster  had  happened 
in  Japan  since  the  famous  eruption  of  Asamayama  in 
1878,  which  is  close  to  the  Naoetsu-Takasaki  Government 
Line.  Bandaisan  is  about  25  miles  West  of  Koriyama  and 
Motomiya  Station.  The  second  eruption  was  Azumayama 
(6,365  feet)  on  the  28th  May,  1893.  This  mountain  is 
West  of  Fukushima  about  10  miles.  Being  in  the  centre 
of  the  hills  only  a  few  lives  were  lost. 

Fourth  Section  :  Sendai-Morioka  ;  107  miles.  The 
railway  passes  through  a  fertile  stretch  of  country,  mostly 
rice  fields.  At  Matsu-shima  station,  the  well  known  village, 
and  celebrated  spot  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Sendai, 
can  be  visited.  A  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  Ichinoseki 
the  line  runs  to  the  east  of  the  main  road  ;   and  with  the 
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exception  of  crossing  a  few  rivers  and  two  tunnels  there 
is  nothing  of  importance.  From  here  the  line  strikes  the 
valley  of  the  Kitakami  river  which  it  follows  up  past 
Morioka.  Just  before  reaching  Maezawa  Station  (281  miles), 
the  Koromo  river  is  crossed,  a  river  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  battle  that  ended  Yoshitsune's  career. 
From  Kurosawa-jiri  Station  small  steamers  can  de- 
scend the  Kitakami  river.  At  Hanamaki  Station  a  road 
goes  to  Kama-ishi  on  the  east  coast,  where 
the  Government  tried  unsuccessfully  to  start  large 
Work's  to  procure  iron.  Morioka  is  the  only  important 
town,  being  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  of 
Iwate  Prefecture.  It  is  407  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
at  times  during  the  winter  it  is  very  cold.  The  railway 
has  erected  a  small  repairing  shop  for  engines,  carriages 
and  wagons.  The  lino  was  opened  from  Sendai  to  Ishino- 
saki  on  the  28rd  April,  1890,  and  to  Morioka  on  the  28rd 
November  of  the  same  year. 

Fii-TH  Section: — Morioka-Aomori  : — 127  miles: — 
The  line  leaving  Morioka  is  on  a  rising  gradient  for 
7^  miles  over  a  grassy  tract  of  land,  being  in  pnrts  brought 
under  cultivation ;  from  here  it  gradually  descends,  and 
crosses  for  the  first  time  the  Kitakami  river,  having  run 
for  60  miles  akmg  the  left  bank.  Hence  on  a  rising 
gradient  to  the  top  of  the  pass  near  Nakayama  Station, 
1,490  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  passing  through  two  short 
tunnels  the  line  descends  down  a  deep  valley,  through  which 
flows  the  Mabechi  river.  In  this  valley  the  line  runs 
for  40  miles  to  Shiri-uchi  Station.  This  section  presented 
the  most  difficulties  to  the  engineers ;  the  Mabechi  river  is 
crossed  twelve  times,  some  of  the  bridges  being  very  high, 
and  the  embankments  and  cuttings  heavy,  besides  eight 
tunnels.  From  Shiri-uchi  to  Aomori  over  a  grassy  tract  of 
country  not  having  any  very  important  works,  at  Shiri- 
uchi,  a  branch  has  been  made  to  Minato,  a  distance  of  5 
miles,  18  chains. 
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This  Section  travei^ses  a  district  where  the  snow 
fall  is  heavy.  Yearly  the  traffic  is  stopped,  some  times 
during  several  days  ;  the  worse  part  is  between  Shiri-uchi 
and  Kominato.  There  are  18  stations,  but  as  the  country 
is  only  partly  cultivated  the  villages  are  unimportant. 
Aomori  is  the  only  important  town,  being  a  port 
where  there  is  constant  steam  communication  between 
Aomori  and  Hakodate,  70  miles  distant ;  it  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  Aomori  Prefecture,  also  having 
barracks  which  belong  to  the  Sendai  Military 
District. 

NiKKO  Line  : — 25  miles  : — The  line  branches  off  at 
Utsunomiya  Station  65J  miles  (from  Tokyo),  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  runs  close  tu  the  grand  avenue  of 
cryptomerias  lining  the  ancient  highway.  On  approach- 
ing Imaichi  Station  is  another  road  from  Tochigi.  From 
here  to  Nikko  Station  there  are  heavy  gradients.  The 
rise  from  Utsunomiya  to  Nikko  is  1,475  feet ;  Nikko 
being  1,789^  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Otherwise  the 
works  do  not  call  for  any  particular  mention.  The 
traffic  on  this  line  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  share- 
holders. 

MiTo  Line  :  43  miles  :  The  Mito  Railway  Company 
having  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Nippon  Railway 
Company,  made  an  application  for  permission  to  sell  their 
line  to  the  latter  Company.  The  permission  was  granted  in 
June,  1891  ;  and  on  the  Ist  March,  1892,  the  railway,  with 
all  other  properties  attached  to  it,  was  made  over  to  the 
Nippon  Company. 

The  line  runs  east  from  Oyama  Junction  48  miles 
from  Tokyo,  and  passes  through  an  almost  level  country, 
crossing  the  Ta,  the  Kinu,  the  Gojo  and  the  Kokai 
river  ;  Mito  is  the  capital  of  the  Ibaraki  Prefecture,  is 
about  7  miles  from  the  sea,  and  situated  on  the 
Naka  river.  The  line  was  opened  on  the  16th  January, 
1889. 
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The  foUwing  table  gives  the  number  of  iron  bridges 
of  20  feet  spans  and  longer.  There  are  many  iron  bridges 
of  between  12  feet  and  20  feet. 


Number  of 
Spans. 

Length  of 
Spans. 

Number  of 
Span. 

Length  of 
Spans. 

Remarl[S. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

62 

20.0 

121 

60.0 

82 

80.0 

89 

70.0 

154 

40.0 

47 

100.0 

686  spans 

128 

50.0 

8 

200.0 

426 

260 

Rolling  Stock  :  69  engines,  248  carriages,  and 
ly022  wagons :  was  the  stock  on  the  81st  March, 
1898 ;  and  is  in  every  way  similar  in  design  to 
the  Government  Stock.  Orders  have  been  sent  for 
48  now  engines,  of  which  24  have  arrived,  besides 
112  carriages,  and  250  wagons.  Many  of  these  vehicles 
are  now  working  and  when  all  are  running  the  Nippon 
Railway  Company  should  be  well  provided  to  meet  all 
requirements. 

Nearly  all  the  carriages  and  wagons  have  been  built 
at  the  Shinbashi  or  the  Kobe  Government  Works.  A 
few  carriages  and  wagons  were  bought  from  the  Sanyo 
Railway  Company. 
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KOBU  RAILWAY  CO. 


Mileage  from 
Shinjiku. 


M.  CH. 
0.00 


Name  of  Stations. 


Shinjuku 


2.64       Nakano 


5.21 


Ogikubo 


9.46       Sakai 


13.10 


16.74 


19.00 


22.77 


Kokubunji 
Tachikawa 


Hino. 


Hachioji 


DiHtance  be-  rr  •  t  *     v, 
tween  each    ^«'8'"  "''°^« 


Station. 


M.  CH. 


2.64 


2.87 
4.25 


8.44 


8.64 


2.06 


8.77 


Sea  Level. 


FEET. 

121.14 
128.07 
152.48 
199.58 
224.84 
270.78 
281.08 
847.84 


KoBU  Railway  : — This  railway  was  sanctioned  on 
March  81st,  1888,  with  a  capital  of  Yen  900,000.  It 
starts  from  Shinjiku  Station  on  the  Nippon  Railway, 
runs  through  a  flat  country  with  a  heavy  clayey  soil, 
crosses  the  Tama  river  18^  miles  and  arrives  at  Hachioji, 
distance  of  28  miles.  The  line  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  18th  August,  1889. 

The  Kobu  Railway  was  worked  by  the  officials  of  the 
Nippon  Railway  Company.  This  arrangement  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  so  the  railway  received  sanction  in  October, 
1891,  to  separate  itself,  and  began  from  the  1st  November 
of  the  same  year  to  control  the  affairs  of  its  railway 
independently. 

Shinjiku  Station  was  not  a  satisfactory  terminus, 
so  the  Company  was  granted  a  charter  18th  July,  1889, 
to  extend  the  line  from  Shinjiku  to  Misaki-cho,  a  distance 
of  4J  miles.  This  line  is  under  construction,  and  when 
completed  the  terminus  station  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment for  both  passengers  and  goods  traffic. 
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Having  completed  the  lines  in  operation  which  ran 
from  Tokyo,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  lines  under 
construction  or  proposed. 

The  Sobu  Railway  Company  received  its  charter 
2l8t  February,  1893.  It  starts  from  Honjo  (T6kyo)  to 
Sakura  in  Chiba  Ken,  and  is  a  distance  of  81  miles  and 
is  under  construction. 

The  Nippon  Railway  Company  have  applied,  although 
the  charter  is  not  as  yet  granted,  to  run  a  line  from  Toky6 
direct  to  Mito  and  along  the  north-east  coast  road  to 
Iwanuma,  where  it  would  join  the  Company's  line  to 
Sendai. 


RYOMO  RAILWAY:    62  Miles,  17  Chains. 


Mileage   from 
Oyama. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 
6.60 
12.02 
16.46 
28.62 
29.84 
82.74 
85.32 
89.80 
48.00 
46.48 
60.75 


Name  of  Stations. 


Oyama . 
Tochigi 


Iwafune 


8ano 


Ashikaga 
Omata  ... 


Kiriu 


0 


mama 


Kunisada 


Isezaki, 


Komagata 
Maebashi . 


DiRtance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 
6.60 
6.22 
4.44 
7.16 
6.62 
8.40 
2.88 
8.78 
8.60 
8.48 
4.27 


FEET. 

128.27 
188.84 
100.68 
111.84 
110.80 
285.81 
860.87 
446.82 
816.69 
214.86 
258.50 
887.74 
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This  railway,  branching  off  from  the  Nippon  Railway 
Company  at  Oyama  Station,  traverses  the  provinces  of 
Kotsuke  and  Shimotsuke  in  a  westerly  direction  and  joins 
the  Nippon  Railway  Company  at  Maebashi.  The  Works 
are  miimportant ;  there  are  a  few  small  rivers  to  cross 
which  are  at  times  subject  to  floods.  The  scenery  is 
pretty  nil  along  the  route,  and  the  principal  industry 
is  rearing  silk- worms  and  manufacturing  silk-goods. 

There  are  eleven  stations  on  the  line,  although  none  of 
the  towns  are  very  large.  At  Sano,  16^  miles,  there  runs 
a  horse  tram-way  from  Kuzuo  to  Koshinagawa,  a  dis- 
tance of  9  miles  and  50  chains,  at  which  place  there 
are  limestone  quarries.  This  private  Company  have  now 
two  small  German  Engines,  weighing  about  8^  tons  each, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  horses.  The  cost  of  the  railway, 
yen  1,297,964  or  about  yen  25,450  per  mile. 

This  line  had  5  very  suitable  engines,  but  those  in 
authority  considered  the  American  type  more  suitable,  so 
the  Government  bought  three,  and  the  Nippon  Railway 
Company  two  engines ;  this  left  the  Ryomo  Railway  free 
to  buy  5  American  engines  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Ryomo  Railway  shareholders  are  satisfied  with  the 
experiment  financially ;  and  also  in  the  future  with  the 
consumption  of  Coal  and  Oil  used  by  the  American  Eng- 
ines as  compared  with  the  consumption  during  the  years 
the  traffic  was  worked  with  the  English  Engines. 

The  principal  bridge  is  over  the  Tone  river  of  Mae- 
bashi, two  spans  of  200  feet  and  two  spans  of  100  feet. 
This  bridge  and  1}  miles  of  line  is  beyond  Maebashi 
Station. 

HOKKAIDO  RAILWAY,  204  Miles,  71  Chains. 

M.  CH. 

Temiya-Horonai  Section 56.02 

Horonaifuto-Ikushunbetsu         **       4.89" 

Muroran-Utashinai  **       114.89* 
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Sonagawa-  Sorachifuto 
Oiwake-Yubari 
Sanbashi-Temiya  ] 


•••  •••  •••  ••• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


If .  CH. 

2.68 

26.49 

84 


jULlGS      •••       ••«       •••       ■•■  2Sw4.f  X 


TESriYA-HoRONAI    SECTION. 


Mileage  from 
Temiya.      . 


M.    CH. 

i 

0.00  I 
2.11 
0.38  j 
10.69  j 
16.52 

19.71  ; 
22.25  ' 


Name  of  Stations. 


Tomiya 

Sumiyoshi 


Asari 


Zcnibako  . 
Karugawa 


Kotoui .. 
Sapporo 


83.85  1  Nopporo 

85.41  Ebetsu... 

I 

41.18  :  Horomui 


47.20  i     Iwamizawa 
54.26        Horonaifuto 


56.52  i     Horonai 


Distance  be-  jj^j  ^^  ^^^ 

tween  each       «  ^^  t  ^«^i 

St.ition.     '    SeaLeTeL 


M.  CH.'         FEET. 

7.20 
48.88 
18.00 
12.00 
87.00 
47.00 
56.00 
78.00 
85.00 

34.00 

72.00 

188.00 

295.00 


0.00 
2.11 
8.22 
5.86 
4.68  i 
4.19 
2.34 
11.10 
2.06 
5.57 
6.02 
7.06 
2.26 


t  Goods  line  only. 
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Horonaifuto-Ikushumbetsu  Section. 


Mileage  from 
Horonaifuto. 


Name  of  Stations. 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


SI*  GH. 

M.  CH.i 

1 

feet. 

0.00 

Horonaifuto  

0.00 

188.00 

4.89 

Ikushumbetsu 

4.89 

257.88 

IWAMIZAWA-SORACHIFUTO    SeCTION. 


Milenge   from 
Iwamizawa. 


Name  of  Stations. 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


M.  GH. 


0.00        Iwamizawa 
5.14  ;     Minenobu  . 


Height   nbove 
Sea  Level. 


M.  GH.  FEET. 


10.20  '     Bibai 


16.77  I     Naiye 


22.06       Sunagawa 


24.75 


Sorachifuto 


0.00 
5.14 
5.06 
6.57 
5:09 
2.69 


72.00 
88.40 
89.50 
95.40 
86.70 


Sunagawa -Utashinai  Segtion. 


Mileage  from       ^         ^^  g      .^^^ 
Sunagawa. 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


M.  GH. 
0.00 

8.64 


Sunagawa 
Utashinai. 


M.  GH. 

0.00 
8.64 


Height   above 
Sea  Level. 


FEET. 

86.70 
418.00 
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iwamizawa-muroran  section. 


Mileage  from 
Iwamizawa. 


Name  of  Stations. 


M*  CH« 


0.00        Iwamizawa  


14.18 


Yuin, 


'sTaUoT         SeaLerel. 


M.  CH. 


23.76        Oiwake 


46.04 
69.88 
71.25 
75.61 
83.47 


Tomakomai 


Shiraoi 


Noboribetsu. 
Horobetsu  . 
Muroran  .... 


14.18 

9.68 

22.08 

18.84 

11.67 

4.26 

7.76 


OlWAKE-YUBARI    SECTION. 


Mileage  from 
Oiwake 


M.  CH. 


0.00 


Name  of  Stations. 


Distance  be 
twee II  each 
Station. 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


M.  CH. 


Oiwake. 


15.13  I     Momijiyama. 


26.49 


Yubari 


15.13 
11.86 


This  line  is  known  as  the  Tanko  Railway  Company ; 
and  was  CDiistructed  by  American  engineers  and 
mechanics,  on  the  lightest  and  cheapest  American  systme, 
with   rails   30   lbs.    to    the   yard,    these   were   of    English 
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manufacture^  but  the  rolling  stock  and  machinery  all  sup- 
plied from  America.  The  line  has  been  much  improved 
since  its  opening,  in  November,  1880,  to  Sapporo,  in  June, 
1882,  to  lebetsu,  and  Horonai  in  May,  1888,  and  Utnshinai 
to  Morosan,  and  Oiwake  to  Yubari,  in  1892.  The  line  has 
been  relaid  with  rails  45  lbs.  to  the  yard. 

The  line  starts  from  a  wooden  pier  1,440  feet  long, 
having  a  depth  of  water  of  21  feet  at  the  end  where  ships 
can  load  and  discharge  along  side.  At  the  shore-end  are 
the  workshops,  goods  and  carriage  sheds,  and  a  station 
for  Temiya.  The  line  traverses  the  main-street  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  and  then  passes  inland  at  the  back  of 
the  town  of  Otaru,  with  gradients  of  1  in  88  and  a  tunuel 
^56  feet  long,  to  a  station  at  Sumiyoshi  (2  miles),  and  then 
crossing  a  dry  valley  on  trestlework  averaging  24  feet  in 
height,  descends  1  in  85  to  the  main  road  at  8  miles, 
whence  to  11  miles  (Zenibako  Station)  the  road  is  utilised 
as  formation  of  the  railway  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
deviations  to  obtain  easier  curves.  From  this  point  to 
Sapporo  (22  miles)  swampy  ground  is  crossed  on  a 
low  embankment,  and  then  the  base  of  the  hills  bounding 
the  Ishikari  valley  is  followed ;  beyond  Sapporo  (the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Hokkaido) ;  the  line  crosses  the  river 
Toyohira  by  a  bridge  of  two  spans  of  160  and  50  feet. 
The  superstructure  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured  in 
England  for  the  Philadelphia  Bridge  Company,  and  intended 
for  the  4  feet  8^  inches  gauge,  but  it  was  purchased  in 
America  for  this  railway.  The  principal  span,  weighing 
70  tons,  was  carried  away  within  a  few  days  of  its 
erection  in  place,  by  an  unprecedentedly  severe  snow-flood, 
in  April,  1882,  which  attained  a  height  of  seven  feet  and  seven 
inches  above  the  highest  previously  observed  floodmark. 
A  large  quantity  of  drift-wood  was  brought  down  and 
lodged  under  the  bridge,  and  although  the  embankment 
on  either  side  was  destroyed  for  a  length  of  half-a-mile, 
the  force  of  the  stream  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  accumulated 
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timber  lifted  the  girders  off  the  pier,  and  they  sank  about 
200  feet  away.  They  were  recovered  when  the  waters 
Subsided,  and  the  piers  having  been  raised,  the  superstructure 
was  re-erected,  only  slight  repairs  being  necessary,  and 
satisfactorily  tested  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

Beyond  the  Toyohira,  high  ground  is  followed,  to 
avoid  risk  by  flood,  and  with  only  one  trestle  bridge 
over  a  dry  valley,  46  feet  deep,  and  270  feet  long, 
the  line  reaches  lebetsu  (85  miles),  after  crossing  the 
Chitose  and  Horomui  rivers,  and  passing  over  a 
stretch  of  flat  prairie  land  the  Tonebetsn  river  is  crossed 
and  the  line  turns  eastward  to  Horonai-futo  ( 54^  miles), 
and  by  a  tunnel  reaches  the  valley  leading  to  the  Horonai 
coal  mmes  at  5G^  miles.  At  Horonai-futo  a  branch  line  runs 
to  the  Ikushumbetsu  cotil  mines,  4^  miles ;  at  Iwamizawa,  47} 
miles,  a  branch  line  runs  to  Sunugawa  22  miles  and  to 
the  Sorachi-futo  coal  mines  at  25  miles.  At  Sunagawa  a  line 
branches  to  the  XJtashinai  coal  mines  a  distance  of  8f  miles. 
These  mmes  all  belong  tu  the  same  Coal-fleld,  but  the  lines 
run  up  ditt'erent  valleys. 

At  Iwamizawa  there  is  a  line  to  the  port  of  Muroran 
situated  on  the  east  of  Volcano  Bay.  The  line  runs  south 
through  a  well  wooded  coimtry  on  easy  gradients  and 
reaches  the  coast  near  Tom  a  Konai ;  from  this  point  it 
follows  the  coast  to  Muroran.  At  Oiwake  a  line  runs  to 
the  Yubari  coal  mines  a  distance  of  2G^  miles. 

Muroran  is  a  well  sljeltered  harbour,  and  being  on 
the  southern  coast  is  more  suitable  for  the  shipment  of 
coal ;  on  the  other  hand  the  haulage  by  train  is  longer 
thau  to  the  port  of  Otaru.  Coal  mines,  railway,  and  ports 
for  its  shipment  are  all  very  well,  but  there  is  one  point 
quite  as  important,  and  that  is,  where  is  the  consjimer* 
and  this  is  the  most  troublesome  point  with  reference  to 
the  coal  industry  in  the  Hokkaido. 

The  rolling  stock  with  exception  of  two  Ballast  Eng- 
ines   purchased    from    the    Sanyo    Railway    Company,    is 
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entirely  on  the  American  pattern.  The  Locomotives  are 
of  the  Mogul  type,  the  Carriages  and  Wagons  are  each 
supported  on  two  bogie  trucks  with  chilled  cast  iron 
wheels  24  iuches  in  diameter.  Each  bogie  has  a  wheel  base 
of  4  feet,  and  the  underframes  are  trussed  for  the  sake  of 
stiffness  between  the  bogies. 

The  Boiling  Stock  consists  of  24  engines,  40  carriages, 
and  576  wagons  total,  640. 

Locomotives  : — May  be  divided  into  three  classes.  A 
class  includes  8  engines  having  teuders,  the  cylinders  12 
inches  in  diameter  ;  16  inches  stroke  ;  six  wheels  coupled 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  small  bisel  truck  in  front.  B  class 
includes  12  engines  having  tenders,  the  cylinders  14  inches 
in  diameter  ;  18  inches  stroke,  wheels  8  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  weight  of  the  smaller  engine  16  tons,  the 
tender  12  tons,  total  28  tons.  The  larger  engine  26  tons, 
the  tender  14  tons,  total  40  tons. 

C  class  takes  in  the  remaining  engines. 

Carriages  : — Are  either  40  feet,  or  86  feet  over  the 
buffer  planks ;  all  are  8  feet  wide  over  the  outside  ;  1st, 
2nd,  and  8rd  class  accommodation  is  provided,  and  have 
seating  for  46  persons  in  the  larger,  and  42  in  the 
smaller  carriages.  The  weight  of  an  empty  carriage 
10^  tons. 

Wagons  : — Consist  of  520  platform  cars,  with  sides 
and  ends  made  up  of  two  planks  If  feet  high,  and  kept 
in  position  by  pieces  of  wood  fitting  in  iron  sockets,  the 
length  over  the  buffer  beams  27  feet  7^  inches,  the  width 
8  feet,  and  when  empty  4  tons,  and  the  freight  8  tons. 
There  are  66  covered  goods  wagons.  The  stock  has  the 
appearance  of  being  lightly  built,  and  from  the  large 
capacity  of  the  covered  goods  wagons  affords  great  facility 
for  over-loading.  The  open  wagons  appear  suitable  for  coal 
traffic. 

The  Railway  Workshops  at  Temiya  are  not  very 
satisfactory  buildings,   being   placed  in  a   corner   under   a 
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-cliff,  also  being  dark  and  dirty.  There  is  a  fair  number 
of  iron  and  timber  machines,  of  American  design,  and 
manufacture,  but  light  in  construction. 

The  line  is  laid  with  45  lbs.  (per  yard)  steel  rails,  on 
wood  sleepers  placed  2  feet  apart,  and  the  road-bed  is  well 
ballasted. 

KUSHIRO  RAILWAY  :— 26   Milks,  78  Chains. 

This  line  starts  from  Shibecha,  which  is  14f  miles  from 
Kushiro,  the  port  for  shipping  sulphur.  Shibecha  is  on  the 
river  Kushiro.  There  is  a  convict  settlement  and  a  steam 
factory  for  refiuing  sulphur,  the  railway  26  miles  long,  con- 
nects with  Atosanobori,  where  there  is  a  sulphur  mountain, 
(IwO-san),  and  brings  the  sulphur  to  the  steam  factory 
at  Shibecha  ;  from  here  it  goes  down  the  river  in  boats  to 
Kushiro.  Passengers  could  get  a  lift,  although  the  Kushiro 
Railway  Company  was  only  granted  a  charter  for  public 
traffic  from  the  1st  September,  1892.  The  rolling  stock 
consists  of  2  eugines,  8  carriages,  and  19  wagons. 

KWANSAI  RAILWAY  CO  :— 59  Miles,  5  Chains. 

KUSATSU-YOKKAICHI    SECTION. 


Milea^'e  from 
Kusatsu 


Name  of  Stations. 


Distance  be- 
I  tween  each 
Station. 


Height  above 
,    Sea  Level. 


M.  CH. 
0.00 

5.42  ; 

9.72 
14.()0 
22.r)5 
31.48 
85.07 
40.57  : 
44.78 
49.2r, 


Kusatsu    . . 

Ishibo  

jMiknmo  .. 
Fukitwa  . . 
Kamitsuye 

Srki 

Kamcyama 
Takumiya 
Kawarada 
Yokkaichi 


M.  CH.  FEET. 


5.42 
4.80 
4.08 
7.75 
8.78 
8.80 
5.50 
4.21 
4.27 


813.12 

394.52 

484.52 

572.67 

882.43 

278.08 

179.15 

74.71 

26.85 

8.19 
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Kameyama-Tsu  Section. 


Mileage   from 
Kameyama 


M.  CH. 


0.00 


8.87 
7.42 


9.60 


Name  of  Stations. 


Kameyama  . 
Shimonosho 


Isshmden 


Tsu 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


M.  CH. 


8.87 


4.05 


2.18 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


feet. 

179.16 

148.50 

21.92 

15.68 


A  charter  was  granted  on  the  Ist  March,  1888,  to  make 
a  line  with  a  capital  of  yen  8,000,000  from  Yokkaichi 
to  Kusatsu,  with  a  branch  from  Kameyama  to  Tsu, 
and  Yokkaichi  to  Kuwana,  a  distance  of  67}  miles,  the 
line  to  be  completed  in  G  years. 

The  line  starts  from  Kusatsu  Station  on  the  Tokyo- 
Kobe  Railway,  81 2 J  miles  from  TokyO.  Kusatsu  is 
the  junction  of  the  Tokaido,  and  Nakasendo,  and  the 
line  follows  the  Tokaido  all  the  way  to  Yokkaichi,  and 
on  to  Kuwana. 

After  leaving  Kusatsu  the  line  runs  through  granite 
sand-hills  and  then  up  the  valley  of  the  Yokoto  river  to 
Fukawa.  From  here  the  line  becomes  steeper  over  the 
Su7Aika-toge,  and  following  the  valley  of  the  Suzuka  river 
reaches  Seki.  The  gradient  over  part  of  this  Section  is 
1  in  40.  From  Seki  to  Yokkaichi  there  is  nothing  of 
importance.  At  Kameyama  Station,  35  miles  from  Kusa- 
tsu, a  line  branches  to  Tsu,  a  distance  of  9f  miles. 

The  liue  between  Yokkaichi  and  Kuwana,  8J  miles, 
will  shortly  be  opened  ;  and  charters  have  been  granted 
for  an  exteusiou  of  the  line  from  Kuwana  to  Nagoya,  a 
distance  uf  15^  miles,  with  a  capital  of  yen  ], 960,000. 
AVhen   this    extension    is    completed   the    line    will    again 
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have  a  junction  with  the  TOkyO-Eobe  line  at  Nagoya 
Station.  The  expense  of  this  section  will  be  the  bridge 
over  the  Kiso  and  other  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Owari  Bay.  The  other  charter  is  Tsuge  to  Nara,  a  distance 
of  81 J  miles,  with  a  capital  of  yen  1,540,000.  If  these 
two  lines  are  completed  they  may  be  the  cause  of  diverting 
the  present  traffic  over  the  Tokyo-Kobe  line.  By  referring 
to  the  map  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  distance  from 
Nagoya  to  Kusatsu  will  be  slightly  shorter  ;  and  the  same 
from  Nagoya  via  the  Kansei  and  the  Osaka  Companies 
by  way  of  Nara  to  Osaka.  The  proposed  bridge  at  the  head 
01  the  Owari  Bay  will  have  at  least  80  spans  of  200  feet 
each.  It  is  expected  the  foundations  for  the  piers  will  be 
costly,  and  troublesome. 

The  rolling  stock  :    10  engines,  68  carriages,  and  77 
wagons. 

SANGU  RAILWAY  :— 28  Miles,  58  Chains. 


Mileage   from 
Mi>aga\va. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 

2.46 

4.27 

4.73 

8.33 

8.47 

2.42 

2.30 


Name  of  Stations 


Miyagawa 
Tamaru    . 

Aika 

Matsusaka 
Rokken 
Takachaya 
Akogi    .... 
Tsu  


Distnnce  be-  j^^.^^  ^^ 
tween  each       oj*  j  ^„^i 
Station.         ^^*  ^^^^^• 


M.  GH.  FEET. 


0.00 


2.46 
6.73 
11.66 
15.19 
18.66 
21.28 
28.58 


I 
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This  railway  was  opened  to  the  public  in  February, 
1894.  It  starts  from  Tsu  in  the  province  of  Ise,  which 
is  the  terminus  of  the  branch  line  from  Kameyama  of  the 
Eansei  Railway,  and  it  will  no  doubt  have  a  heavy 
traffic  in  pilgrims  going  and  returuing  from  the  celebrated 
Ise  Temples.  The  Rolling  Stock  :  8  engines,  40  carriages 
and  24  wagons. 

OSAKA  RAILWAY  :— 32  Miles,  55  Chains. 


Somir       Name  of  Stations. 


M.  CH. 

0.00 

2.23 

4.56 

7.29 

10.10 

16.02 

20.07 

28.11 


Minatomachi 


Tennqji 


Hirano 


Yao 


Kashihara 


Oji 


Shimoda 


Takata 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


M.  GH. 


2.23 
2.88 
2.53 
2.61 
5.72 
4.05 
8.04 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


FEET. 

8.24 

84.84 

20.09 

88.11 

70.01 

129.62 

169.57 

199.97 


Oji-Nara  Section. 

Mileage  from 
Oji 

Name  of  Stations. 

Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height  above 
Sea  Level. 

M.  CH. 

0.00 

Oji    

M.  CH. 

2.19 
4.25 
3.00 

FEET. 

129.62 

2.19 

^^  J  *    • 

Horiuii 

147.76 

6.44 

Korivama 

179.90 

9.44 

Nara 

280.40 
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Minatomachi-Takata  Section. 

lieaving  Minatomachi  Station,  situated  in  the  south 
end  of  Osaka,  it  passes  along  a  wide  cultivated  plain  on 
an  embankment  towards  the  mountains  of  Yamato.  The 
scenery  is  picturesque  between  Kashiwabara  and  Oji,  and 
also  ou  to  Takata.  At  Oji  station  n  line  branches  off  to 
Nara,  famous  for  its  temples  and  Daibutsu. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  extend  the  line  from 
Takata  to  Sakurai,  a  distance  of  about  10}  miles.  The 
Boiling  Stock  consists  of  7  engines,  54  carriages,  and  109 
wagons  ;  this  is  being  increased  by  some  engines  from 
America. 


HANKAI  RAILWAY :— 6  Miles,  18  Chains. 


^  ?fanba^°'"       Name  of  Stations. 


M.  CH. 


0.00 


2.11 


8.86 


6.18 


Namba 


Tengachaya 
Sumiyoshi 


Sakai 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
SfiBtion. 


M.  CH. 


2.11 


1.25 


2.57 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


FEET. 


9.60 
9.60 
9.60 
6.80 


When  the  Government  decided  to  discontinue  the 
Iron  Works  at  Kamaishi  in  Iwate  Ken,  the  Hankai 
Railway  Company  bought  the  rails,  the  engines,  and  other 
material  belonging  to  the  railway  used  for  bringing  the 
iron-stone  and  charcoal  from  the  hills  to  the  furnaces  at 
Kamaishi. 
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The  line  has  a  2  feet  9  inches  gauge  and  starts  from 
Namba  Station,  Osaka,  running  close  to  the  main  road  ta 
Sakai.  This  line  is  more  of  a  steam  tramway  than  a 
proper  railway.  There  are  6  engines,  22  carriages  and 
54  wagons. 

SANYO  RAILWAY  :— 189J  MILES. 
Kobe-Onomichi  Section. 


Mileage  from 
Kobe. 


M.  GH. 

0.00 

1.11 

4.46 

8.12 

11.76 

16.72 

20.01 

24.17 

28.73 

84.11 

40.87 

44.11 

46.76 

61.60 

68.64 

68.02 

71.28 

79.43 

84.48 

89.09 

98.16 

99.03 

104.63 

110.68 

116.42 

126.82 

181.66 

187.64 


Name  of  Station s. 


Kobe     

Hiogo   

Suma    

Miiiko  

Akashi 

Okubo  

Tsuchiyama 
Knkogawa 

Amida  

Himeji 

Aboshi 

Tatsuno    . . . 

Naba     

Une  

Mitsuishi ... 
Yoshinaga 

Wake    

Seto 

Nagaoka  ... 
Okay ama  . . . 

Niwase 

Kurashiki 

Tamashima 

Kamogata 

Kasaoka   . . . 

Fukuyama 

Matsunaga 

Onomichi . . . 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 


M.  CH. 
1.11 

8.85 
8.46 
8.64 
8.76 
4.09 
4.16 
4.66 
6.18  I 
6.26 
8.64 
2.66 
4.64 
12.04 
4.28 
8.26 
8.16 
5.06 
4.41 
4.07 
5.67 
5.60 
6.06 
6.64 
8.70 
634 
5.68 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


feet. 

8.12 

11.12 

18.62 

22.92 

10.62 

63.78 

69.9& 

17.12 

9.62 

85.12 

21.67 

86.12 

40.62 

68.62. 

816.02 

126.62 

69.62 

29.02 

8.81 

9.02 

6.62 

12.52 

2.52 

88.52 

8.92 

7.52 

5.52 

9.52 
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MiHAR  A -Hiroshima  Section. 


Mileage   from; 
Kobe. 


Name  of  Stations  Mi< 
hara-Hiroshima. 


M.  CH. 


143.40 


145.01 


161.22 


168.74 
164.82 
170.18 
180.26 
186.66 
189.62 


Matsuhama 


Mihara 


Hong6 
Kochi 


Shiraichi 


Saijo 


DistMiice  be-  jj  .  j^^  ^ 
tweeu  each   ,    ^  *  y  ^„ .i 
Ptation.         Sea  Level. 


M.  CU.         FEET. 


Shimoseno 


Kaidaichi 


Hiroshima 


1.41 
6.21 
7.62 
6.38 
6.61 
10.13 
6.40 
8.76 


8.84 

25.02 

828.28 

679.12 

722.02 

178.00 

11.52 

5.02 


Miles. 


46,22 


This  railway  was  licensed  in  January,  1888,  with  a 
capital  of  yen  1,300,000,  from  Kobe  via  Okayama  to  Hiro- 
shima and  Shimonoseki,  a  distance  of  about  302|-  miles. 

Leaving  the  Kobe  Station  of  the  Government  Railway 
it  has  a  double  road  to  Hiogo  Station,  1^  miles ;  here  the 
company  has  its  head  office ;  general  shunting  yard ;  works 
for  repairing  engines,  carriages,  and  wagons ;  a  depOt  for 
engines,  and  rolling  stock  generally ;  and  arrangements  for 
coaling  and  watering  the  engines.  A  branch  line  If  miles, 
for  goods  traffic  only,  runs  to  Wadanomisaki,  where  there 
are  several  sidings,  and  appliances  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing cargo  from  vessels  anchored  in  the  Hiogo  Bay. 

The  Kobe-Onomichi  Section  runs  through  a  flat  coun- 
try, the  gradient  nowhere  exceeding  1   in   100.     It  skirts 
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the  sea  shore  nearly  all  the  way  with  the  exception  of 
passing  through  a  low  spur  of  the  hills  by  a  tunnel  called 
Fnnesaka,  8782^  feet  long,  at  61}  miles;  from  Une,  52 
miles,  to  Yoshinaga,  68  miles,  has  the  heaviest  earth  work, 
and  the  line  at  Mitsuishi  is  816  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
There  are  two  other  tunnels,  one  called  Eanagasaki,  1,648^ 
feet  at  116f  miles,  and  the  other  under  the  Minato  river 
180J  feet  at  17J  chains.  There  are  48  bridges  over  the 
different  rivers,  besides  flood  openings  and  culverts.  None 
of  the  rivers  are  of  great  size  but  they  are  subject  to  heavy 
floods,  as  this  district  of  Japan  is  unfortunate  in  the 
number  of  rain  storms  which  pass  over  it  yearly ;  the 
hills  are  steep,  mostly  of  decomposed  granite  with 
sparse  vegetation,  consequently  after  heavy  rain  the  rivers 
are  soon  flooded  and  bring  down  quantities  of  sand  and 
gravel  from  the  hills.  This  has  been  a  source  of  great 
expense  to  the  company.  The  bridges  are  constructed  with 
masonry  foundations  and  iron  or  steel  girders.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : 

River  Kako  24J  mUes,  |  ^1  «?*''«  ""t  J°  ^".f ' 

*  *  (   1  span    of  50    ** 


II 


Ichi 


**      Umemai 


o^miie8,-^20     **      of  20    ** 

o-q     M      ( 10  spans  of  70  feet. 
87|maes,     g    ^,,      ^^^^    ,. 


**      Hagashida    '    42    miles. 


ti 


Higasa 


"      Kango 


9  spans  of  40  feet. 
6     **      of  20    ** 


"      Kajiyasu  48J  miles,!   ^  ^^?^^  ^f 


70  feet. 
40    •' 


^,..  err        M      f  17  spaus  of  70  feet. 

Chitose  55     miles,  ^    ^    ^,,      ^^  ^^    ., 


69f  miles,     8  spans  of  70  feet. 

TAi      1      f   ^  spans  of  70  feet, 
/ut  miles,-    Q     ,,      ^^gQ    ,, 
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River 

Yoshii 

75^  miles, 

20  spans 

Hiyakuken 

87    miles,  • 

1  span 
5     " 
10     *' 

Asahi 

87f  miles,    12  spans 

Shiraishi 

91f  miles,     8  spans 

Shigashikorio 

100}  miles,    15  spans 

Nishikorio 

102}  miles,   15  spans 

Ashida 

126}  miles,  j  J  ^T^ 

Fujii 

188}  miles. 

8  spans 

of  70  feet. 

of  70  feet, 
of  50    " 
of  40    " 

of  70  feet. 

of  70  feet. 

of  70  feet. 

of  70  feet. 

of  70  feet, 
of  40    " 

of  40    " 


Number  of 
spans. 

Length  of 
span. 

Number  of 
spans. 

Length  of 
span. 

Bemarka. 

85 
88 
26 
48 

15  feet 
20    " 
80    ** 
40    •* 

21 

5 

169 

50  feet 
60   " 
70   ** 

187 

195 

882  spans 

The  total  length  of  bridges  and  culverts  is  4.84  miles  ; 
the  tunnels,  1.071  miles. 

The  main  line  148.50  miles,  with  a  double  line 
from  Kobe  to  Hiogo  Station,  1.225  miles,  so  that  the  total 
mileage  of  line  laid  is  145.11  miles.  The  Branch  line  to 
Wadanomisaki,  1.61  miles.  Sidings  accommodation,  6.57 
miles,  and  Goods  sidings,  14.886  miles. 

The  Rolling  Stock  on  the  81  st  March,  1898,  consisted 
of  25  engines,  189  carriages,  and  828  wagons.  Since 
then  there  has  been  an  increase  of  6  compound  tender 
engines  from  Messrs.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  10  carriages,  and 
62  wagons.  ^ 
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The  line  runs  near  the  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea 
with  its  many  good  harbours,  consequently  there  is  great 
opposition  for  both  passengers  and  goods  from  the  many 
small  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  trading  around  the  const. 

A  Charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Sanyo  Railway 
to  cou struct  the  line  from  Mihara  to  Shimonoseki,  a 
distance  of  157  miles,  18  chains.  The  Section  from 
Mihara  to  Hiroshima  is  46  miles,  22  chains.  Opened  to 
the  public  10th  June,  1894. 

This  section  passes  though  a  very  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque country  with  steep  gradients  of  an  average  of  1  in 
47  for  5  miles,  50  chains  ;  there  are  8  tunnels,  total  length 
8,589  feet,  passing  through  the  different  spurs  of  the 
hills.  At  Saijo  Station  the  line  is  722  feet  above  the 
sea  level.     There  are  28  bridges  but  none  of  importance  : 

KYUSHU  RAILWAY  :-186f  MILES. 
Moji-KuMAMOTo  Section. 


Mileag^e  ^  from,      ^^^  ^^  g^^^j^^^ 


M.  CH. 


0.00 


8.10 


14.40 


17.60 
20.21 


27.61 


84.01 


86.81 


Moji . 
Dairi 


7.80       Kokura 


Kurosaki 
Orio 


On  gaga  wa 


Akama 


Fukuma 


Koga 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
StHtiou. 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


M.  CH.    FEET. 


8.10 


4.20 


7.10 
8.20 


2.41 


7.40 
6.20 


2.80 


10.00 
18.00 
8.57 
6.50 
21.80 
10.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
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KYUSHU  RAILWAY  :— 186^  MILS. 

Moji. — EuMAMOTO  Section. 

Continued, 


Mileage  from 
Moji. 


M.  CH. 


42.21 


45.51 


47.81 


56.41 


59.71 


81.21 


86.41 


90.81 


98.01 


118.51 


119.11 
121.81 


Mume  of  Statious. 


Kashii 


Hakozaki 


Hakata. 


51.71        ZaHshonokuiua, 


Futsukaichi 


Harada. 


64.61  i     Tashiro 


65.71        Tosu, 


69.71        Kurume    .. 
77.81        Haindzuka 


Yabekiiwa 


Watase. 
Omuda , 
Na^asu, 


104.01        Takase 


Uyeki 
Ikcda 


Kumamoto   . 


Distance  be- 
tween each 
station 


Height  above 
Sea  LeveL 


M.  CH. 

6.70 
8.80 
1.60 
4.40 
4.50 
8.80 
4.60 
1.20 
4.00 
7.40 
8.70 
4.20 
4.70 
7.50 
6.00 
9.50 
6.40 
2.20 


FEET. 
14.40 

12.60 
14.00 
64.26 
117.00 
164.00 
68.60 
68.00 
40.64 
40.47 
28.88 
15.97 
18.42 
12.74 
22.22 
189.88 
84.78 
27.78 
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Tosu-Saga  Section. 


Mileage   from 
Tosu. 


M.  CH. 


0.00 


6.00 


9.50 


Name  of  StatioDS. 


Tosu. 


Nakabaru 


Kanzaki 


15.80       Saga 


Distance  be- 
tween ench 
Station. 


M.  CH. 


5.00 


4.50 


5.60 


Height  above 
Sea  Level. 


FEET. 


58.00 
97.90 
26.72 
14.12 


The  line  starts  from  Moji,  a  new  town  made  by  the 
railway,  situated  on  the  Kyushu  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Shimonoseki  which  separates  the  Main  Island  (Honshu) 
and  Kyushu.  Owing  to  the  extreme  swiftness  of  the  tides 
on  the  Shimonuseki  side,  the  mail  steamers  and  other 
vessels  anchor  at  Moji.  The  presence  of  coal  brought 
by  the  railway  is  a  further  inducement,  and  in  the  near 
future  Moji  wuU  be  an  important  town. 

The  coast  views  on  the  northern  section  of  the  line, 
from  Moji  to  Ongagawa  are  fine.  The  rest  of  the  way 
is  less  interesting,  as  it  leads  through  country  mostly  flat. 

Near  Orio  the  railway  crosses  by  a  bridge  the 
Chikuho  Railway ;  between  Ongagawa  and  Akama  the 
highest  point  of  the  line  (800  feet  above  sea  level)  is 
reached.  Soon  the  sea  coast  is  again  reached  and  followed 
to  Hakata,  a  port  of  some  importance.  The  line  strikes 
inland  across  the  Shimabara  peninsula.  At  Tosu  is  the 
unction  of  a  line  running  to  Saga,  the  prefectural 
town  of  Snga  Ken.  At  Watase  the  Shimabara  gulf  is 
reached.  Near  Omuta  the  works  of  the  Miike  Coal  Mines 
are    indicated   by    the    smoke    lising     from     them.     The 
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railway  from  the  mine  to  the  shipping  port  crosses  on  a 
bridge  over  tho  main  line.  Near  Konoha  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  tho  soldiers  who  fell  during  tho  fierce  fighting 
that  raged  for  eighteen  days  in  this  neighbourhood  during 
thd  Batsuma  Rebellion.  The  line  by  following  the  coast 
reaches  Kumamoto,  tho  prefectural  town  of  Kumamoto 
Ken  with  a  population  of  about  5S^000.  The  noble  defense 
of  this  celebrated  fortress  in  1877  by  General  Tani  was 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Satsuma 
Rebellion;  this  rebellion  was  one  of  the  principal  events 
which  retarded  railway  development  for  many  years. 

Among  the  proposed  extensions  is  the  line  from  Kuma- 
moto to  Yatsushiro,  with  a  branch  from  Matsubashi, 
half-way  between  Kumamoto  and  Yatsushiro,  to  l\Iisumi, 
a  port  at  the  termination  of  the  peninsula  which  partly 
divides  tho  Shimabara  Gulf  from  the  Y^atsushiro  Sea. 
There  is  great  depth  of  water  in  the  Misumi  harbour, 
which  is  well  sheltered.  It  is  proposed  to  make  a 
wharf  so  that  vessels  can  load,  and  what  with  the 
out-put  of  tho  Miike  Mine,  and  the  rice  and  produce 
of  the  country  it  should  become  an  important  point.  On 
account  of  tho  shallow  water  of  the  Shimabara  Gulf  the 
Miike  Coal  is  loaded  into  sailing  barges  which  take  it 
to  Misumi  27  miles,  or  Kuchinotzu  85  miles,  where  it 
is  loaded  into  large  vessels.  When  the  line  is  constructed 
to  Misumi  the  coal  will  run  direct  from  the  mine  to 
Misumi  about  50  miles,  and  there  loaded  into  vessels. 
The  present  out-put  of  the  mine  is  about  1,000  tons  a 
day  ;  idthou^'h  tlic  mine  claims  at  a  push  it  can  load  4,000 
tons  of  coal  per  day. 

Another  coiitoiuplated  oxtonsion  is  from  Siij^M  to  Naga- 
saki with  a  ])r5iiich  to  the  Naval  Station  at  Ssisol>o. 

Tho  f<'\v  forcij^uers  engaged  wore  (uTiuan,  con- 
sequently tli(»  i)orm;mant  v/ay,  and  rolliii;^  slock  is  of 
German  dosii^n  and  manufacture.  It  is  lighter  than  that 
used  on  the  Govornnu'nt  Railways. 
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On  the  8l8t  March,   1898,  the  Boiling  Stock  Return 

showed    22  engines,    61    carriages,    and     258   wagons ; 

total   860.  Since   then   there  has   been   an   increase    to 
the  stock. 

CHIKUHO  RAILWAY:— 80  Miles,  58  Chains. 


Mileage  from 
Wakamatsu. 

Name  of  Stations. 

Distance  be- 
tween each 
Station. 

Height  above 
Sea  Level. 

M.  CH. 

0.00 

Wakamatsu 

M.  CH. 

6.54 
2.46 
8.00 
8.24 
8.69 
2.00 
3.05 

FEET. 

6.54 

Orio 

9.20 

Nakama    

12.20 

U veki  

15.44 

Naokata    

19.88 

Otake    

21.88 

Namadzuta  

24.88 

lidzuka     

m 

Naokata    

G.20 

6.20 

Kaneda 

This  is  principally  a  Coal  Line  from  the  port  of 
Wakamatsu  for  the  many  mines  in  the  Chikuzen  and 
Buzen  Coal  Fields.  The  most  important  toil  fields  of 
Chikuzen  are  fecund  along  the  Kama  riv3r,  and  at  the 
south  and  north  of  the   district  of  Kasuya  not  far    distant 
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from  the  sea  port  of  Hakata.  The  ooal  producing  tracts 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Buzen  are  found  near  the 
town  of  Kokura,  and  also  along  the  Ghiugenji  river,  one  o£ 
the  tributaries  of  the  Kama  river. 

On  the  Blst  March,  1898,  the  Rolling  Stock  Betorn 
showed  6  engines,  10  carriages  and  246  wagons,  total 
262.  Some  Compound  Engines  have  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Baldwin  &  Co.  A  little  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,, 
to  recommend  a  complicated  engine  to  save  fuel  on  a 
railway  for  carrying  Coals. 

In  the  Island  of  Shikoku  are  two  small  railways,  the 
Sanuki,  and  lyo  Railway. 


SANUKI  RAILWAY:— 10  Miles,  15  Chains. 


Mileage  from 
Eotohira. 


M.  CH. 


7.40 


10.15 


Nnme  of  Stations. 


Distance    be-  rr  •  ui.     u 
tween  each  ,^^H  "^^ 
Station.         Sea  Level. 


0.00  ,     Kotohira   d. 

I 

8.20  I     Zentsuji 


ti 


Tadotsu «* 


Marugame 


ti 


M.  CH.!         FEET. 


8.20 

4.20 
2.55 


This  short  line  connects  Kompira  with  the  coast. 
Tadotsu  is  a  bustling  sea  port,  where  numbers  of 
steamers  call  from  different  parts  of  the  Inland  Sea. 
Maruyama  has  an  inferior  harbour  to  Tadotsu,  consequently 
fewer  steamers  call  there. 

Rolling  Stock,  8  engines,  81  carriages,  and  18  wagons ; 
total  52. 
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IVO  KiULWAY  :— 10  Miles,  20  Chains. 


Mileage   from 
Takahamii. 


M.  CH. 


0.00 


2.68 


Taknhama 


0.00       Mitsu 


Furumachi 


4.18       Sotogaga 


0.00        Tachihama 


0.00        Kume 


10.20  I     Hiragawara 


Distance    be- 
tween each 
Station. 


M.  CH. 


2.58 


1.40 


Height  above 
Sen  Level. 


6.2 


FEET. 


Takahama  is  a  port  of  call  from  Osaka.  Matsuyama 
or  Sotogawa  is  the  capitnl  of  the  province  of  lyo.  This 
is  a  minijiture  rnilway,  running  trains  every  hour. 

The  Rolling  Stock  :  4  engines,  18  carriages,  and  15 
wagons  ;  total  87. 

The  mileage  of  all  the  Railways  in  operation  on  the 
81st  March,  1894  : 

M.     CH. 

Government  Railways 557.49 

Sixteen  Private  Railways     1,881.01 


Total  mileage 

Mileage  of  Railways  under  construction  : 

Government  Railways  ...       

Nineteen  Private  Railways 

Total  mileage     


1,988.50 


M.  OH. 

422.04 
572.48 


994.47 


Tol.  xxii.-l6 
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The  Rolling  Stock  Return  on  the  81st  March,  1894. 
The  Goverument  had  in  nso  upon  the  railways  140 
locomotiveSi  814  carriages  and  vehicles  attached  to  pas* 
senger  trains,  and  1|824  wagons  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  The  Private  Railways  had  in  use  211  locomotives, 
802  carriages,  and  8,468  wagons,  giving  a  total  of  851 
locomotives,  1,616  carriages,  and  5,287  wagons. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

From  the  Autumn  of  1877  the  **  Train  Staff  and 
Ticket  System"  was  adopted  for  working  single  lines, 
which  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner  : — Supposing 
the  lino,  or  the  section  of  line,  extends  from  A  to  B, 
and  there  are  three  trains  at  A  wanting  to  proceed  to  B. 
The  Urst  one  is  dispatched  with  a  ticket,  and  the  second 
also,  and  the  third,  or  lust,  must  carry  on  the  engine 
what  is  known  as  the  train  staff,  a  straight  piece  of  wood 
somewhat  restnubling  a  constable's  staff,  but  coloured  and 
lettered  in  accordance  with  the  particular  section  of  line 
it  refers  to.  Tlio  box  containing  the  **  Tickets  '*  can  only 
be  unlocked  by  uioans  of  the  train  staff,  which  is  really 
the  key,  and  no  train  can  enter  the  opposite  end  of  the 
section  until  the  staff  itself  arrives  at  that  end,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  two  trains  travelling  in  opposite 
directi(ui8  to  meet,  and  the  proper  distance  between  trains 
proceeding  in  the  same  direction  should  be  maintained  by 
fixed  signjils.  The  line  is  divided  into  sections,  with 
crossing  jdaces  at  eonveuient  intervals,  and  each  section 
has  its  own  staff  and  set  of  tickets,  and  is  worked 
separately  in  the  manner  described.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  ahnost  perfect  as  to  safety,  ])ut,  it  has  some 
inconvenienees.  One  drawback,  is  tliat  the  sections 
have  of  necessity  to  be  short  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
delays,  and  the  train  staff  may  be  at  one  end  of  tlie  section, 
while  a  train  is  waitim^  for  it  at  the  other.  T\\v  train  staff 
system,  as  described  above,  is  su}»plemented  by  the  Absolute 
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System  of  Block  Signalling,  upon  heavy  gradients,  and 
where  any  especial  feature  exists  which  requires  an  additional 
safeguard.  Upon  the  double  line  of  rails  this  latter  system 
of  Blocking  Working  is  provided. 

There  is  much  which  might  be  improved  upon  in  the 
general  working  of  the  Traffic,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
staff  being  many  consecutive  hours  on  duty  without 
proper  rest;  and  with  regard  to  trains  running  upon  long 
gradients  of  1  in  40.  Probably  through  lack  of  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  rigidly  the  regulations 
laid  down  for  securing  safety,  the  staff  operating  with 
trains  neglect  in  many  instances  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
security  provided  by  the  side-lever  brakes  on  the  wagons. 
By  thus  neglecting  to  use  the  side  lever  brakes,  the 
arresting  force  capable  of  being  operated  upon  the  trains 
i.s  confined  to  the  locomotive  brake  power  and  the  screw 
brakes  of  the  Guards  Vans.  There  is  as  well  an  economic 
side  to  the  question  which  is  also  very  important,  for  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  braking  when  the 
brake  power  is  distributed  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  a  train,  is  so  much  less  than  when  the  power  is  exerted 
by  such  ft  costly  piece  of  machinery  as  a  locomotive,  which 
should  be  used  as  the  motive  power  to  regulate  the  speed 
of  the  train,  and  not  in  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
brake-  van. 

Wheel- tappers, .  or  Examiners,  also  men  to  examine 
and  supply  oil  to  the  axle-boxes  of  vehicles,  are  appointed 
at  stations  about  20  miles  apart,  all  moving  trains  while 
waiting  at  those  stations,  and  every  vehicle  which  may  be 
attached  is  thoroughly  inspected,  to  insure  that  it  is 
in  a  safe  and  fit  condition  to  travel.  Carriages  are  swept 
and  dusted  inside  at  the  principal  stations,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  journey  are  thoroughly  cleaned  inside, 
and  periodically  the  outsides  are  washed. 

For  First  and  Second  Class  carriacjes  the  common 
foot-pan  or  warmer  is  provided  during  the  cold  weather. 
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but  this  adjunct  to  the  traveller's  comfort  has  not 
yet  been  supplied  to  the  third  class  carriages.  Con- 
sideriug  that  the  proportion  is  about  18  third  class 
passengers  to  each  first  or  second  class  passenger,  it  might 
not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  authorities  will  before 
long  see  their  way  to  extend  this  and  other  conveniences 
to  their  more  numerous  and  paying  body  of  customers ; 
besides  the  Japanese  kimono  is  not  a  garment  which 
offers  great  protection  against  cold  when  the  wearer  has 
to  place  himself  upon  a  wooden  railway  seat,  and  unless 
provided  with  warm  wrappers,  which  the  majority  of  third 
class  passengers  do  not  possess,  a  long  journey  at  night 
during  the  winter  must  prove  a  very  trying  undertaking* 
In  some  countries  a  patent  foot-warmer  has  been  intro- 
duced in  which  the  water  is  replaced  by  **  acetate  of  soda/* 
the  advantage  being,  that  the  heat  is  retained  nearly 
three  times  as  long  as  in  the  ordinary  hot  water  tins,  viz» 
for  about  8  hours ;  thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  to  passengers  of  continually  changing  the  foot- 
warmers  on  a  hmg  night  journey.  Another  system  is 
by  means  of  steam  and  hot  water  pipes. 

One  of  the  great  inconveniences  of  travelling  by 
night  is  the  bad  lighting  of  railway  carriages  in  Japan, 
rendering  it  an  impossibility  to  read  l)y  the  light  shown 
from  the  ri»of  lamps,  which  are  constructed  to  bum  the 
ordinary  rai)e  oil  of  the  country.  The  lamps  used  could 
be  much  improved  by  having  a  different  burner,  and  by 
more  care  in  the  trimming  of  the  wick.  Other  iUuminants 
than  oil  are  being  adopted  for  lighting  railway  carriages 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  with  most  satisfactory 
results  ;  such  as  compressed  oil  gas,  and  electricul  lighting. 
These  latter  have  many  advantaj^'iis,  but  their  cost  is  a 
hindrance  in  nuuiy  instances  to  tlieir  general  adoption. 

The  maximum  rates  and  lures  are  fixed  by  tho 
Government,  but  in  many  instances  the  Companies  charge 
less  than  tiie  maximum  tolls.  In  fixing  the  rates,  tho 
articles,   matters,   and    things,    have    to  be    classifitMl ;    for 
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instance,  minerals,  and  such  matters,  would  be  in  the 
lowest  class ;  while  fresh  fruit  and  fish,  furniture,  china, 
and  other  valuable  or  fragile  articles  would  be  in  the 
highest.  The  rates  are  governed  by  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  traffic,  the  pressure  of  competition,  either 
by  water,  or  by  other  land  cnrriage ;  generally  speaking 
the  passenger  fares  are  three  sen,  two  sen,  and  one  sen 
for  first,  second,  and  third  class,  per  mile.  The  goods 
traffic  has  considerably  devolped  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  "Vacuum  Automatic'*  brake  has  been  fitted  to 
most  of  the  carriages  of  the  Government  Kailways  and 
also  to  many  of  those  of  Private  Companies.  Each  carriage 
carries  its  own  length  of  train- pipe,  flexible  hose,  and 
universal  couplings,  also  a  reservoir  and  brake  cylinder  ; 
while  the  train  is  running  a  continual  vacuum  is 
maintained  in  the  train-pipes,  reservoirs,  and  cylinders, 
by  means  of  a  small  ejector  on  the  engine,  and  in  this 
condition  the  brakes  are  **Off,'*  but  when  it  is  desired 
to  apply  them,  air  is  admitted  into  the  train -pipes  by  the 
driver  or  guard.  The  same  result  ensues  if  the  train 
becomes  separated  or  a  coupling  breaks,  air  being  thus 
admitted  to  the  train-pipe,  and  the  brakes  being  applied 
automatically  throughout  the  train.  When  it  is  desired  to 
take  the  brakes  off  agaiu,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  renew 
the  vacuum  by  means  of  the  ejector. 

Railways  try  to  provide  every  safety  and  often  thereby 
incur  great  expense.  On  account  of  the  many  long  and  heavy 
gradients  on  the  Government  and  other  railways,  strong 
side  or  safety  chains  (one  inch  the  diameter  of  iron)  were 
fitted  to  the  carriages  and  wagons,  so  that  in  case  of  the 
draw- bar  hook  breaking,  the  safety  chains  would  keep  the 
train  from  parting.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an 
order  has  been  issued  not  to  fit  future  vehicles  with  safety 
chains,  and  to  take  off  the  safety  chains  from  the  vehicles 
now  running,  although  these  chains  are  of  little  use  or 
value  for  other  purposes. 
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The  lines  arc  well  ballasted,  good  gravel  being  pleniifol 
and  easily  procured  from  the  river  beds ;  the  stations  are 
small,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  the  points  and  signal 
arrangements  are  of  the  most  primitive  methods,  and  are 
a  good  many  years  behind  the  Railway  Age. 

Although  miiny  of  the  costly  appliances  considered 
essential  on  modern  railways  to  reduce  the  risks  from 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  railway  employes  have  not  been 
adopted  in  Japan ;  yet  few  countries  can  show  a  greater 
immunity  from  accidents,  and  irregularities.  Much  credit 
is  conseqcntly  due  to  the  management,  and  the  staff,  for 
such  satisfactorily  results. 

Although  railway  engineering  is  comparatively  young 
in  Japan  many  difficulties  not  encountered  in  ordinary 
practice  have  had  to  be  confronted.  For  example,  bridges, 
buildings,  and  the  permanent-way  have  in  particular 
districts  been  constructed  so  that  they  offer  better  re- 
sistance to  earthquake  motion  than  is  usually  considered 
necessary.  Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  what  are 
comparatively  new  appliances  in  engineering  practice. 
One  of  these  has  been  the  use  of  an  instrument  called 
a  "Vibration  Recorder."  A  form  of  this  instrument,  which 
is  small  and  portable,  records  the  oscillatory  motion  and 
jerks  of  the  part  of  the  train  in  which  it  is  placed.  The 
excrescences  on  the  general  diagram  it  draws  upon  a  band 
of  paper,  indicates  the  faulty  points  upon  the  track  ;  where 
no  vibrations  are  recorded,  indicate  the  time  that  the  train 
has  stopped.  On  the  Kawasaki  Bridge  it  marked  the 
position  of  two  spongy  sleepers  which  to  outward  ap- 
pearances were  solid. 
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Another  form  of  the  iDBtrument  is  used  in  testing 
the  bolanciug  of  Locomotives.  One  Beriee  of  Locomotives 
as  they  nrrived  in  Japan  showed  a  violent  fore  and  A 
motion  hke  Fig.  I. 


s 

^ig-    i. 


Mg.   ^ 

After  rebiilancing  the  same  us  in  Fig.  11;  with 
the  result,  that  they  now  barn  less  coal  and  run 
safely  at  higher  speeds.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  balancing  the  engines,  and 
also  the  slide  valves  with  suttsfactory  results.  The  last 
tender  pnsuenger  engines  ran  steadily  at  48  miles  per  hour, 
special  care  having  being  given  to  balancing. 

Japan  must  be  congratulated  on  the  cheap  construc- 
tion of  its  railway  system,  but  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
thoroughly  efficient  system  without  paying  for  it.  I  here 
quote  a  few  remarks  on  English  Railways  to  show  what 
nmy  be  expected  on  the  Japanese  Railways  within  a  few 
years. 


Note :— Vibration  Beoorder  bj  ProfsBsor  John  Milne,  F.  B.  8. 
and  J.  MucDoDald,  M.  I.  M.  E.,  at  Tokyo. 
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England  and  Japan  are  very  similar  in  size  and 
population.  The  railway  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
•occupy  the  attention  of  leading  minds  of  the  day,  and  are 
powerfully  represented  in  the  Legislature.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  working  the  railways  in  1892  was 
•885,626,  exclusive  of  those  persons  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines.  At  the  close  of  1892  there  were  in 
use  upon  the  railways  17,489  locomotives,  40,079  carriages 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  14,741  other  vehicles 
attached  to  passenger  trains,  675,486  wagons  for  the  convey- 
ance of  live  stock,  minerals,  and  general  merchandise,  and 
12,611  miscellaneous  vehicles.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
authorised  by  Parliament  to   be  raised  for  the  construction 

of  railways  on  the  81st  December  1892 £1,052,606,665 

The  earnings  for  the  year  1892  amounted  to       £82,092,040 

The  total  w^orking  expenses  to    £45,717,965 

The  total  profit  to    £86,374,076 

As  an  evidence  of  the  security  aft'ordcd  for  travel  on 
English  Railways,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  97  per  cent, 
have  been  fitted  with  apparatuses  for  interlocking  points 
with  signals ;  while  the  Absolute  Block  System  of  Train 
Signalling  has  been  adopted  on  17,896  miles  out  of 
^0,825  miles. 

That  59,179  or  98  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  used  in 
passenger  trains  have  been  fitted  either  with  continuous 
brakes,  or  with  pipes  only,  for  running  with  vehicles  so 
fitted ;  and  these  brakes  comply  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  is  a  hard  task-master 
^o  Railway  Companies. 

An  interesting  problem  was  worked  out  some  years 
ago  by  the  **  Engineer  and  Railway  Volunteer  Staff"  Corps'* 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Military  Authorities.  The  problem 
was  the  assumption  that  an  invading  force  numbering 
150,000  men  had  commenced  to  disembark  on  the  coast 
between  Southend  and  Shoeburyness  (north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames),  and  that  hostile  vessels  were  simultane- 
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ously  ascending  the  Blackwater  river.  Instructions  were 
supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  telegraph  for  the  concen- 
tration of  six  Army  Corps,  numbering  about  180,000  men, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford,  to  repel  the  invader, 
three  Corps  being  brought  up  us  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
the  whole  within  48  hours.  Particulars  were  given  as  to 
where  the  troops  were  stationed  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  number  of  men  quartered  at  each  place.  It  was 
assumed,  of  course,  that  the  ordinary  traffic  would  be,  for 
the  time  being,  entirely  suspended.  Tables  were  mude  out 
showing  in  the  most  complete  detail  the  number  of  trains 
required  and  nil  particulars  of  starting,  route  to  be  travelled, 
the  hour  of  arrival  and  time  allowed  for  refreshments  and 
other  purposes.  The  total  number  of  trains  employed  was 
516  ;  the  speed  was  about  26  miles  an  hour,  exclusive  of 
stoppages,  the  trains  following  one  another  on  the  same 
lines  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  last  train  was 
timed  to  arrive  at  Chelmsford  within  46  hours  and  60 
minutes  of  the  hour  at  which  the  order  was  supposed  to 
have  been  given  by  telegraph.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
railways  have  revolutionised  the  conditions  of  modern 
warfare. 

F.  H.  T. 
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STATISTICS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS- 

Total  Length   of  Private    and    Q-overnment    Railways,   Capital^ 
Passengers  and  Goods  Conveyed,  Receipts,   Working  Expenses,   and 
Profits  for  the  year  ending  81st  March,   1898.     Also  similar  Beioms 
of  the   English   and  the  Indian   Railways  for  the  year    ending   81  si 
December,  1892. 


Name  of  Railway 

Length  of 

Capital. 

Number  of 

1 

Amomit  of 

Company. 

Line  Open. 

Passengen. 

Goods. 

Nippon     Railway     Company. 

M.  Ch. 

Yen. 

Number. 

Tons. 

ti                          ti                              i(        A 

591.01 

20,000,000 

4,260,004 

482,1«> 

Ryomo 

52.17 

1,500,000 

1,095,412 

92,318 

Kobu 

22.77 

900,000 

419,426 

63,015 

Sanyo 

145.24 

13,000,000 

1,956,028 

167.201 

Kyushu 

130.61 

7,600,000 

1,333,034 

122,796 

Kansai           "                  "    B 

59.05 

3,000,000 

275,688 

29,407 

Osaka            '•                  '* 

32.55 

2,300,000 

997,712- 

85,287 

Hankai 

6.13 

400,000 

1,957,648 

Sanuki 

10.15 

300,000 

459,897 

9,166 

lyo 

5.60 

569,298 

288,228 

Chikuho 

25.53 

2,500,000 

193,076 

200,256 

Tanko 

204.71 

5,000,000 

451,726 

469,955 

Kushiro         "                  '*    C 

25.78 

200,000 

1,284 

9,782 

Private  Coiiiuanies 

1319.30 

50,600,000 

13,900,883 

1,959,866 
982,404 

Government  Railway 

569.49 

37,503,830 

12,873,547 

1 

Jananese  Railwiivs 

1879.05 

94,103,830 

20.834.430 

2.941.870 

309,626,378 

26,384.282 

Bnfirlish  Railways    

20,325.00 

9,443,573.200 

304.435.388 

Indian  RailwHys 

17.709.00 

2.271,291,540 

127,450,913 

A — Return  for  9  months  ;  B— Return  for  6  months  ;  C— Opened  Ist  September^ 


1892. 
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Receipts. 

Working 

Profit. 

5?    >-  CO 

Passengers. 

Goods. 

Miscpllan- 
eons. 

Total. 

Expenses. 

Per  Cc 
the  yec 
ing  31/ 

• 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1,231,528 

774,955 

31,587 

2,069,897 

923,438 

2,146,459 

10.00 

135,486 

61,309 

15,542 

210,785 

86,508 

124,277 

7.00 

75,356 

31,042 

3,696 

111,767 

35,892 

75.876 

8.15 

349,156 

87,361 

36,441 

482,859 

203,111 

279,949 

3.65 

325,134 

95,600 

10,288 

447,246 

206,848 

234,399 

4.00 

77,654 

17.280 

2,054 

98,662 

41,370 

57,292 

3.61 

173,343 

39,349 

4.340 

219,474 

80,5u2 

138,972 

6.60 

87,701 

1,227 

678 

89,507 

38,720 

50,788 

13.00 

28,228 

889 

705 

30,096 

17,270 

12,826 

3.90 

15.473 

2,092 

987 

18,552 

9,317 

9,235 

9.25 

25.388 

57,193 

581 

83,697 

31,994 

11,703 

7.00 

120,094 

302,627 

22,496 

446,146 

314,303 

131,843 

7.35 

277 

4,196 

4.494 

4,10fi 

388 

O.OO 

2,644,818 

1,475,000 

129,296 

4,.S07,173 

1,993,379 

2,313,804 

3,487,133 

1,019,262 

74,238 

4,580,632 

2,166,199 

2,414,433 

6,131,951 

2,494,262 

203,634 

8,887,815 

4,159,578 

4,728,237 

802,529,030 

428,664,980 

785,293,140 

457,179,650 

328,113,490 

232.292,810 

108.266,140 

122,152.110 

One  yen  =2  shillings.     Then  English  and  Indian  Capital  taken  as  10  yen 
to  the  £. 

Average  cost  per  mile ;    also  the  average  number   of  passengers 
and  tons  of  goods  per  mile  for  one  year  : 


Japan  60,000       yen 

India  126,000 

England       460,000 


(t 


<< 


14,800       passengers 
7,000 
18,000 


tt 


1,600    Tons 
1,600       ** 
16,000 


(( 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  11  Tables  are  from  the  translation 
of  the  Government  Railway  Report  for  the  year  ending 
March  81  st,  1898,  as  published  in  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail 
of  January  18th,  1894. 

It  would  be  convenient  if  the  Railway  Bureau  had 
some  copies  of  the  translation  of  the  yearly  RaQway 
Reports  as  made  by  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  so  as  to 
supply  information  often  asked  for  by  persons  too  stupid, 
or  not  educated  enough  to  read  the  Japanese  language.  The 
English  translation  would  in  most  cases  supply  this  infor- 
mation. 

Table  No.  1. — Detailed  Statement  of  Railway  ex- 
penditures on  Capital  Account  for  the  Year  endiug  March 
81st,  1898. 

Table  No.  2. — Detailed  Statement  of  Railway  Revenue 
for  the  Year  ending  March  81st,  1893. 

Table   No.   8. — General    Balance   Sheet  March   81st, 

1898. 

Table  No.  4. — Quantity  of  Rolling  Stock  at  the  close 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Fiscal  Year. 

Table  No.  6. — Statistics  of  Passenger  Traffic. 

1'able  No.  6. — Statistics  of  Goods  Traffic. 

Table  No.  7. — Locomotive  Running  aud  Consumption 
Sheet  for  the  25th  Fiscal  Year. 

Table.  No.  8. — List  of  Deaths  and  Injuries  among 
Passengers,  Staff,  and  others  in  the  different  Sections 
during  the  25th  Fiscal  Year. 

Table  No.  9. — List  of  Casulties  and  Accidents  in 
connection  with  the  Traffic  in  the  different  Sections  during 
the  25th  Fiscal  Year. 

Table  No.  10. — Statistics  of  the  Private  Railway 
Companies. 

Table  No.  11. — Rolling  Stock  Return  of  the  Private 
Railway  Companies  at  the  close  of  the  25th  Fiscal  Year. 


161.09: 
i33.00l 
<01.90: 
Pe8.65 
186A2 
M3.31 

jse.oa 

325.74 
£8119 
fe9.11 

■6.29 
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THE  POPULATION  OF  JAPAN  IN  THE 
TOKUGAWA  PERIOD. 


By  Garrett  Droppers 


I. 
[Read  June  20,  1894.] 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  long 
preliminary  discussion  of  the  theory  of  population,  or  even 
to  briug  forward  new  facts  that  will  in  any  way  seriously 
modify  the  form  of  the  theory.  Although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  well  known  doctrine  of  Malthus  is  not  held 
to-day  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  it  was  promulgated, 
and  although  there  are  certain  important  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered of  which  Malthus  did  not  speak,  yet  barring  these 
modifications  the  theory  is,  I  believe,  substantially  sound. 
It  is  in  relation  to  this  theory  that  I  propose  to  examine 
the  population  of  Japan,  particularly  in  the  Tokugawa 
period,  extending  say  from  1615  to  1860,  or  about  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  / 

Before  specifically  stating  the  problem  which  I  wish 
to  examine,  it  may  be  well  to  restate  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus  in  a  brief  manner.  As  generally  understood, 
his  principal  proposition  is  that  in  all  countries  that 
have  attained  a  certain  density  of  population  there  is 
a  tendency  for  population  to  increase  faster  than  subsist- 
ence,   that    this   tendency   is    inhibited    or   regulated   by 

Tol.  zxii.— 18 
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certain  checks  or  restraints,  either  of  a  positive  nature, 
such  as  war,  epidemics,  famines,  or  extreme  poverty,  or  of 
a  preventive  nature,  such  as  customs,  laws,  prudence,  etc.^ 
In  those  countries  where  there  is  no  physical  har  to 
the  increase  of  population,  where  land  is  abundant,  the 
soil  fertile,  and  the  arts  of  civilization  understood,  we 
find  that  population  easily  doubles  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years.  For  instance,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  find 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States,  excluding  im- 
migration, has  increased  in  just  about  this  ratio.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  United  States 


^I    do    not    lay  great  stress    upon    the    importance    of    this 

classification  of  checks.    All  the  various  means  whereby  the  growth 

of  population   is  repressed  cannot  without  straining  be  put  under 

these  two  heads.      It  is  in   a  rough  way,   a  useful  classification, 

and  as  in  so  many  other  cases  in  political  economy  we  must  be 

satisfied  if  we  cover  a  majority  of  fiicts.    For  instance,  war,  many 

I  diseases,  and  extreme  misery  are  certainly  positive  checks  ;  prudence 

and  laws,   or  customs  that  have  the  effect  of  delaying  marriage, 

dire  certainly  pi*eventive  checks.    But  how  are  we  to  classify  abortion 

and  infanticide?      Malthus  himself  seems  to  have  been  conscious 

of  the  deficiencies  of  his  classification,  since  he  says  {The  Principles 

of  Population,  8th  Loudon  edition,  page  8) :— '*  On  examining  these 

obstticles  to  the  increase  of  population  which  are  clHSsed  under 

the  heads  of  preventive  and  positive  checks,  it  will  appear  that 

they  arc  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice  and  misery."    He 

seems  to  abandon  his  former  classification  almost  as  soon  as  he 

makes   it.     At  any  rate  positive  and  preventive  are  terms  without 

ethical  importance,  since  the  latter  check,  in  its  immoral  phases, 

may  be  more  demoralizing  that  the  former. 

Prof.  Nicholson  (Principlea  of  Political  Economy ,  page  8)  defines 
the  positive  checlfii^  as  that  which  increases  the  diath  rate,  the  preven- 
tive check  as  that  which  diminishes  the  birth  rate.  This  explanation, 
taken  in  the  rough-  is  sufficient.  It  however  offers  an  opportunity 
for  a  great  deal  o»f  casuistical  hair-splitting  to  those  who  love  to 
jndulge  in  it.  Fo»r  instance,  extreme  want  is  a  positive  check, 
yet  it  affects  the  birth  r^e.  Infanticide  affects  the  death  rate,  but 
would  any  one  classify  i^as  a  positive  check?  Many  vicious 
customs  influence  the  birth  aruTctJAaib  rate  equally. 
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we  have  an  example  of  the  natural  increase  of  mankind  ; 
of  the  increase,  namely,,  that  takes  place  where  there  are 
the  fewest  possible  obstacles.  No  one  doubts,  however^ 
that  such  a  rate  of  increase  is  impossible  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  where  the  land  is  more  fully  occupied  and  the 
resources  are  much  better  developed ;  nor  can  it  continue 
in  the  United  States  for  centuries  to  come.  In  the  latter 
country  there  are  already  signs  that  the  former  rapid 
rate  of  increase  is  beginning  to  abate. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  countries  where  racial 
characteristics  or  peculiar  social  conditions  or  an  ex- 
cessively one-sided  civilization  may  indeed  have  the  effect  of 
Mmiting  the  growth  of  population,  in  spite  of  a  comparative 
abundance  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  diffusion  of  wealths 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  the  popula- 
of  France  should  not  increase  faster  than  it  does.  France, 
is  a  rich  country  and  in  spite  of  heavy  taxation  her  wealth 
is  growing.  Yet  her  population  seems  to  be  stationary. 
But  Japan  plninly  does  not  belong  to  this  category  of 
nations.  A  few  figures  only  are  needed  to  show  that  the 
Japanese  are  one  of  the  most  prolific  people  in  the  world* 
The   population   since    1871,    when  the   first   census   was- 

taken,  is  as  follows  : 

Year.  Population. 

December  81— 1871         83,110,825 


<( 


ti 


ti 


ti 


ti 


it 


<< 


(< 


ti 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876* 

1877  • 

1878 

1879 

1880 


83,300,675 
83,625,678 
88,997,449 
84,888,404 


85,868,584 
85,929,060 
86,858,944 


*  Satsuma  Bebellion. 
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Year. 

December  81- 

-1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1889 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

•  •• 


Population. 

.  ...  86,700,118 

.  ...  87,017,802 

.  ...  87,461,764 

.  ...  87,868,987 

.  ...  88,161,217 

.  ...  88,607,177 

.  ...  89,069,691 

.  ...  89,607,284 

.  ...  40,072,020 

.  ...  40,468,461 

.  ...  40,718,677 

.  ...  41,089,940 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  In  the  space  of 
twenty -one  years  the  population  of  Japan  has  increased 
firom  88,000,000  to  41,000,000  in  round  numbers,  or 
6,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  1%  a  year.  If  this  rate 
of  advance  were  maintained,  the  population  of  Japan  would 
double  in  the  period  of  sixty  years  It  needs  no  further 
evidence,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  Japanese  are  a 
very  prolific  people,  whose  inherent  capacity  for  increase 
has  in  no  wise  been  diminished  by  two  centuries  and  a  half 
of  seclusion.  Indeed,  it  requires  but  a  short  sojourn  in 
the  country  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  Japan  is 
among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  in  this  respect. 
The  economical,  yet  convenient  customs  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  for  the  care  of  their  young,  their  healthful  out-of-door 
life  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  nge  at  v;hich  many 
children  join  their  parents  in  productive  occupations,  their 
strong  family  attachments  makiug  it  difiicult  fur  any  one 
with  family  connections  to  be  in  absolute  destitution,  their 
simple  standard  of  living,  all  go  to  show  that  the  Japanese 
are  a  prolific  race,  not  only  because  the  birth-rate  is  moder- 
ately high,  but  also  because  the  death-rate  is  low.  It  may 
be  confidently  aflirmcd  that  they  have  the  racial  qualities 
that  fit  them  to  engage  in  the  competitive  struggle  of  the 
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world.  They  cannot  be  classed  in  any  way  with  those 
races  who  sepm  to  dissipate  in  the  presence  of  a  di£ferent  or 
more  aggressive  civilization. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  an 
investigation  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  present 
population  of  Japan.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  a  purely 
historical  one,  viz.,  to  investigate  the  question  of  the 
population  of  Japan  during  the  time  known  as  the  Toka- 
gawa  period.  It  need  not  be  explained  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  Japan  was  a  nation  closed  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  No  foreigners  could  enter  her  ports 
or  mingle  with  the  people.  The  few  Dutch  and  Chinese 
who  engaged  in  trade  were  strictly  confined  to  particular 
places,  which  were  guarded  to  prevent  them  from  mixiug 
with  the  natives.  From  the  time  of  the  third  Shogun 
lyemitbu  to  nearly  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Shogunate  in  1867,  it  was  death  for  a  Japanese  to  leave 
the  shores  of  Japan ;  and  this  law  was  mercilessly 
carried  out. 

The  period  of  the  ShOgnnate  was  distinguished  for 
its  peaceful  character.  For  several  hundred  years  previous, 
Japan  was  the  theater  of  civil  wnr  and  tumults,  in  which 
thousands  of  her  strongest  and  most  efficient  men  lost  their 
lives.  It  is  hardly  necessary  during  such  a  period  of 
confusion  and  bloodshed  to  study  the  question  of  popu- 
lation. Not  only  the  surplus  number  of  people  but 
even  the  necessary  and  effective  number  were  killed  off 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  wars.  A  state  of  society 
in  which  everything  is  subordinated  to  military  prowess, 
as  during  the  feudal  period  in  Europe,  or  in  which 
society  is  a  prey  to  warring  factions,  as  during  the  Thirty 
Years  War  in  Germany,  cannot  advance  and  may  even 
retrograde  in  wealth  and  population.  But  the  Tokugawa 
period  was  in  all  respects  different  from  these  periods. 
It  was  without  parallel  the  most  peaceful  era  in  the 
history  of  mankind.     For  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
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the  whole  of  Japan  was  in  a  state  when  wars  were 
scarcely  more  than  a  memory,  and  the  military  art  was 
retained  only  by  means  of  an  elaborate  etiquette.  Daring 
this  time  the  people  had  ample  time  to  cultivate  the 
industrial  and  other  arts,  and  to  develope  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  That  they  did  so  needs  hardly  to  be 
proved.  Nearly  all  the  works  of  art  that  have  made  Japan 
famous  Hbroad,  brocades,  embroideries,  lacquers,  porcelains, 
etc.,  reached  their  highest  point  of  development  during 
the  Tokugawa  era.  In  industry  and  even  in  local  com- 
merce she  made  great  progress.  There  was  for  that  time 
sxi  excellent  system  of  communication  throughout  the 
•country. 

In  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
I  have  described,  Japan  would  quickly  reach  the  limits 
of  her  industrial  development.  The  population  would 
increase,  the  land  would  be  occupied,  agricnltuture  would  be 
pushed  to  its  utmost  extent  according  to  the  prevailing 
knowledge  and  customs  of  the  times.  But  beyond  this 
point  the  industrial  development  could  not  go.  No  out- 
(  let  existed  in  the  shape  of  foreign  emigration  for  the  in- 
crease of  population.  No  foreign  trade  was  permitted  iio 
give  scope  to  new  forms  of  industry,  or  to  stimulate 
:activities  for  which  the  country  had  peculiar  advantages. 
Cut  off  from  all  foreign  intercourse,  Japan  did  not  even 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  more  progressive  civilization. 
"The  agriculture  uf  the  country  was  fixed  by  law.  No  man 
could  sell  his  estate  or  change  the  character  of  its  cultivation. 
The  whole  civilization  was  indigenous,  was  thrown  back 
upon  itself ;  and  it  requires  no  great  effort  to  see  that  under 
fiuch  circumstances  population  could  not  increase  beyond  a 
•certain  limit.  Every  augmentation  of  numbers  implied 
that  the  same  iimount  of  food  must  by  divided  nmong  a 
Ipreatcr  number  of  mouths.  To-day  the  pressure  is  relieved 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Rapid  increase  of  manufactures, 
new   forms   of  agriculture,    the  cultivation  of  waste  land. 
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emigration  and  colonizatiou,  an  active  foreign  eommerce ; 
all  these  serve  to  provide  for  the  present  rapid 
increase  of  population.  But  during  the  Tokngawa  period 
there  were  none  of  these  outlets.  The  limits 
of  expansion  were  inelastic,  and  against  the  barriers 
£xed  by  physical  conditions  the  population  moved  in 
vain. 

The  Tokugawa  period,  therefore,  presents  a  highly 
inrteresting  problem  to  the  economist.  On  the  one  hand 
we  find  a  people  endowed  with  a  strong  natural  capacity 
for  increase,  as  is  proved  by  the  advancing  rate  of  the 
present  population.  We  find  a  country  in  a  state  of  peace, 
tmdisturbed  by  foreign  complications  of  any  kind,  and  the 
people  acquiescing  in  the  status  given  them  by  their  rulers. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  material  conditions  of  the 
country  as  regards  industry  and  agriculture  in  a  state  of 
arrested  development,  precluding  the  possibility  of  any 
great  increase  of  population.  What  then  was  the  practical 
outcome  of  these  conditions,— either  in  the  laws,  customs, 
or  other  circumstances  of  the  people,  by  which  they 
adjusted  themselves  to  their  environment  ?  What  checks 
operated  to  prevent  the  people  from  degenerating  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  or  a  debased  form  of  civilization  ? 
In  answering  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  omit  all 
the  usual  and  prevailing  causes  that  serve  to  restrain 
the  increase  of  population  in  Japan  at  the  present 
time,  and  to  investigate  only  those  checks  that  were 
active  when  Japan  was  sealed  to  foreigners  and  foreign 
trade. 


n. 


Unfortunately  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  we 
have  no  record  of  the  population  of  Japan  for  the  first 
century    of    the    Tokugawa    period.       The    idea    of    a 
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oensQs  was  not  unknown  to  Japanese  rulers.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  the  era  of  Taikwa  (645-649)  the  Emperor 
Kotoku,  who  adopted  the  Chinese  system  of  giving  a 
particular  denomination  (nengo)  to  a  period  of  years,  sent 
officials  to  all  the  provinces  of  Japan  to  record  the  number 
of  the  population  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Subsequently 
at  long  intervals  the  census  was  taken  by  other  rulers, 
but  during  the  long  period  of  civil  war  previous  to  the 
Tokugawa  period  the  practice  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  eighth  ShOgun 
Yoshimune,  in  the  era  of  Khho  (1716-1785),  that  the 
census  was  resumed.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Kioho  (lo21), 
an  edict  was  passed  that  each  DaimyO  should  make  an 
enumeration  of  the  population  within  his  domain  and 
inscribe  the  number  in  the  Government  register.  The 
'  edict  declared  that  the  samurai,  the  servants  male  and 
.  female  of  the  samurai'  (knight  or  warrior  class),  need 
not  be  included.  Moreover,  those  below  fifteen  years  of 
age  could  be  omitted  or  counted  according  to  the  option 
of  each  Daimyo.  It  was  also  ordered  that  hereafter  at 
intervals  of  six  years  a  census  should  be  regularly  taken, 
beginning  with  the  year  1726.  The  purpose  of  this 
census  was  probably  to  readjust  the  finances  of 
the  Shogunate,  as  the  government  at  the  time  was 
embarrassed  for  want  of  funds.  (See  Count  Katsu's 
SuiQinroku.) 

At  first  glance  it  seems  as  if  this  census  with  its 
various  omissions  would  be  so  faulty  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  But  this  upon  close  examination  proves  not  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  pretty  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  servants  belonging  to  the  samurai 


*  Because  this  olass  was  not  taxed. 
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class.      Coontr   Eatsn,    an  excellent  authority,   puts   the 
number  of  samurai  at  850,000,  and  the  average  number 
of  servants  to  each  as  three.     Thus  the  whole  number  of 
servants  omitted  would  be  not  far  from   1,050,000,  and 
we   may    cpnsider   this  figure    as   approximately   correct. 
Again,  the  same  authority  states  that  there  were  only  two 
daimy5   who   omitted  the  children  under  fifteen  from  the 
census.      One   of  them   was   Matsudaira   Kaga  no  Kami, 
whose  domain  cousisted  of  Kaga,   Noto,  Etchu,  and  part 
of  Omi.     His  subjects  numbered  576,734,  and  as  we  know 
that  children  under  15  years  of  age   in  Japan  are  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  the  number  omitte  d 
must  have  been  about  240,000.     The  other  exception  was 
Matsudaira  Oi  no  Kami,  Daimyd  of  Bizen.     His  subjects 
numbered  896,500.     He  omitted  all  the  children  under  two 
years   of  age,  and  if  we  take  these  to  be  equal  to  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  number  omitted  cannot 
be  far  from  20,000.      Some  writers,  moreover,  add  that- 
the   Eta   and   Hinin  classes  were  also  omitted  from  th^s 
enumeration,  but  on  this  poiut  authorities  conflict.     We 
are  therefore  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise  number   of  the 
population  that  were  not  counted.      But   as   the   number 
omitted   was    a    fairly    fixed  proportion    of    the    number 
rendered,  the  mistake  cannot  be  serious.      The  object  of 
this  paper  is  not  as  much  to  get  the  absolute  population 
of  the  Tokugawa  period,  as  the  relative  growth  or  decrease 
from  year    to   year.      As   the   omissions,    whatever  they 
were,  were  uniform,  the  number  given  in  the  government 
register  must  be  considered  on  the  whole  perfect  for  my 
purpose.     To  this  number  Count  Katsu  would  add  1,860,- 
000,  a  number  which  I  consider  too  small.     It  would  be 
much  nearer  the  truth  to  double  this  figure,  say  8,720,000,  \ 
and  add  it  to  the  number  returned  in  the  registers.     For 
those  who  are  interested  in  discovering  the  precise  popula- 
tion of  Japan  in  the  Tokugawa  period,  it  is  clearly  neces- 
sary to  add  from  two  millions  to  three  millions  and  a  half 
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to  the  official  figares,  but  as  already  stated,  it  is  unimpor- 
tant for  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  The  following  table 
gives  the  figures : 


Year. 

Number  registered. 

Omissions 
(Count  Katsu). 

OmissionB 

(My  own). 

1721 

26,061,880 

1,860,000 

8,720,000 

1726 

26,648,988 

<< 

1732 

26,921,816 

•  ( 

1744 

26,682,210 

1760 

26,917,880 

1756 

26,061,830 

(< 

1762 

26,921,468 

1768 

26,262,057 

1774 

25,990,451 

1780 

26,010,000 

1786 

26,086,466 

1792 

24,891,441 

1798 

26,471,688 

1804 

25,617,729 

1816 

26,621,967 

1822 

Lost 

— 

1828 

(< 

— 

1884 

(( 

— 

— 

1840 

— 

1846 

26,907,626 

tt 

<( 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  census  between 

-the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Tokugawa  dynanty 

/  ^1608)  and  the  year  1721.     A  priori  it  is  probable  that 

the  population  increased  very  rapidly  during  this   period 

•of  more   than   a  century.     It   was   a  period   of  absolute 

peace    following    a    period   of    the   most    relentless    civil 

war,  and  usually  at  such  a  time,  population  for   a  while 

moves  forward  with  great  rapidity.     What  little  statistical 

-evidonco    we    have   supports   this   view.     A   few   Daimy6 

in  Japan  kept  records  of  the  population  previous  to  the 

year  1721,  and  iu  every  case  we  find  that  our  a  piiori 
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supposition  is  upheld  by  the  records.  For  instance 
Shimazu,  the  DaimyO  of  Osumi,  reports  the  population 
of  his  domain  as  follows  : 


The  year  1698  the  number  was 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

260,961 

**      <<     1732    **         "         ** 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

839,955 

Date,  DaimyO  of  Mutsu  : 

The  year  1690  the  number  was 

• .  • 

•  • . 

•  • . 

599,541 

"      "     1698    **         "         ** 

•  •  • 

•  • . 

.  •  • 

617,828 

"      "     1782    *'         **         " 

•  •  • 

• .  • 

• .  • 

647,427 

Toda,  Daimy6  of  Izumi : 

The  year  1665  the  number  was 

•  ■ . 

••• 

•  •  • 

252,061 

"      "     1690    **         *•         ** 

•  • . 

... 

•  •  • 

284,126 

*<      «     1782    <*         «<         «< 

•  •  • 

•  • . 

•  •  • 

287,888 

Hacbisuka,  DaimyO  of  Awa : 

The  year  1665  the  number  was 

>  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

808,880 

**      **     1688    **         "         ** 

• « . 

• .  • 

•  • . 

885,751 

«      "     1782    <*         *<         « 

... 

•  •  • 

.  • « 

470,512 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  figures  of  these 
three  provinces  that  the  population  of  Japan  expanded 
regularly  during  the  17th  century,  from  the  establishment 
of  peace  by  the  Tokugawa  Shogun  lyeyasu  in  1603.  But 
the  influence  of  this  long  peace  on  the  population,  I  believei 
spent  itself  in  the  year  1721,  when  the  first  regular  census 
was  taken.  The  figures  given  in  the  government  registers 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  Tokugawa  regime 
prove  that  the  population  was  virtually  at  a  standstill. 
Between  1721  and  1804,  a  period  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  over 
400,000  in  the  registered  population,  and  from  1721  to 
1846  the  increase  is  less  than  900,000.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Tokugawa 
period  the  population  of  Japan  did  not  materially  .  increase 
in  spite  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  country. 
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III. 

In  considering  the  causes  that  prevented  the  popolaiion 
from  expanding  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the 
Tokugawa  period,  it  will  best  serve  my  purpose  to  consider 

)  first  what  a  Malthusian  would  call  the  positive  checks, 
leaving  the  preventive  or  moral  checks  to  later  considera- 
tion. Among  the  most  striking  causes,  restraining  the  growth 

I  of  population  at  this  time,  is  the  recurrence  of  famines  and 

>  other  calamities  of  a  similar  nature.  At  present  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  famines  are  impossible  in  Japan.  The 
native  supplies  of  rice  can  be  readily  supplemented  when- 
ever crops  are  short  by  purchases  of  supplies  from  foreign 
countries.  Moreover,  the  government  has  established  a 
famine  relief  fund  especially  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the 
people  on  occasion  of  short  crops.  For  instance,  the  crop 
of  rice  in  the  year  1889  was  only  88,000,000  koku,  or 
6,000,000  koku  below  the  average  crop.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  government  expended  about  14,000,000 
yen  for  foreign  rice.  Moreover,  at  present  there  are  means 
of  transportation  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  price  of  rice  to  differ  much  in  different 
parts.      In   the    Tokugawa   period   all   this  was  different. 

,  The  various  daimyO,  with  a  few  exceptions,  pursued  a 
narrow  provincial  policy  tind  were  quite  willing  to  save 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  especially  at 
critical  moments.  The  country  was  not  economically 
unified.  It  was  difficult  to  transport  commodities  over 
the  boundaries  of  a  daimyd's  territory.  The  cost  of 
transportation  was  high,  except  along  the  sea  coast,  and 
thus  it  was  impossible  to  carry  goods  like  rice  a  long 
distance. 

Accordingly,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that 
famines  of  a  general  character  were  much  more  destruc- 
tive, and  local  faminas  much  more  frequent  then  than 
now.     During  the  half  century  extending  from  the  year 


\ 
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1690  to  1740,  there  are  records  of  eight  famines,  of 
which  four,  those  of  1702,  1710,  1721  and  1782  were 
very  destructive.  During  the  next  half  century  (1741- 
1790)  there  were  seven  famines,  of  which  those 
of  1749,  1767,  1780,  1788,  and  1787  were  destructive. 
During  the  next  half  century  (1791-1840)  there  were 
six  famines,  of  which  those  of  1825  and  1886  were  de- 
structive. Thus  within  a  century  and  a  half  there  were  \ 
twenty-two  famines,  of  which  eleven  were  extremely 
severe.  Beside  famines  there  were  other  calamities 
which  also  affected  the  price  of  rice  and  the  wealth  of 
the  people.  Among  others  we  may  mention  earthq^uake8,\ 
fires,  floods,  and  epidemics.  Floods  and  earthquakes, 
though  still  prevalent,  are  less  injurious  than  formerly, 
because  of  the  more  efficient  measures  of  relief.  So  also 
the  epidemics  that  formerly  spread  through  the  country, 
especially  along  the  great  highways,  were  far  more  fatal 
in  the  Tokugawa  times  than  at  present,  because  of  the 
almost  total  want  of  hygienic  regulation  as  well  as  of 
the  low  state  of  medical  science.' 

What  numbers  of  the  people  died  from  the  effects 
of  starvation  in  time  of  famine,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
state.  Even  rough  estimates  are  generally  wanting.  In 
small  districts  the  number  of  people  who  starved  to 
death  are  given  by  some  writers,  but  the  figures  vary 
widely,  often  as  much  as  one  to  ten.     It  is  clear  that  the 


B  Dr.  Baelz,  thnn  whom  there  is  no  better  authority  on  this 
point,  writes  as  follows:  "  The  diseases  which  caused  the  greatest 
ravages  in  old  Japan  were  sm>ill-pox  and  measles.  Both  these 
diseases,  being  eminently  contagious,  were  spread  by  the  daimy5 
processions  or  by  the  traffic  along  the  main  arteries  of  the  empire. 

*'  Next  in  importance  cnme  dysteutery  and  probably  typhus 
fever,  the  latter  particularly  in  time  of  famine.  Cholera  was 
unknown  in  Japan  as  in  Europe  up  to  this  century.  Typhoid 
fever  appears  to  have  existed  iti  Japan,  but  it  did  not  have  the 
fatal  character  of  the  above  mentioned  diseases." 


J 
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science  of  statistics  was  not  a  passion  of  either  the  govem-i 
ment  or  the  people  daring  the  Tokngawa  regime.  To  giver 
an  idea  of  the  terrihle  -  effects  of  some  of  the  more  seyerar 
famines  and  other  calamities  that  raged  during  the  Tokugawa; 
period,  I  will  give  accounts  taken  from  contemporarjTi 
writers.     A  good  example  is  the  famine  of  the  year  1782. 

During  the   year  1781   the  rice  of  the  western  half, 
of  the   country  was   much  injured  hy  a  small  fly.     Tha: 
damage  was  greatest  in  the  Sanyodo,  Sanindo  and  Shikokn. . 
Many  people  died  of  starvation.     The  government  opened 
its  grauaries  and  in  Yedo  distributed  rice  to   the  needj^ 
two  yo  ^  to  each  man  and  one  go  to  each  woman  per  diem* 
It  also   lent   mcmey   to   the   DaimyO,   so  that  they  could - 
take  measures  to  relieve  the  distress.     It  was  ascertained 
that  the  domains  of  forty-six  Daimyd  had  produced  only 
628,000   hoku  of  rice   instead   of  the   average  2,400,000* 
kolcH,     The  price  of  one  koku  was  considered  to  be  normal 
at  15  mom  me  per  kokii,,  but  during  the  year  1782  the  prices 
in  various  places  were  as  follows  per  koka : 


Yedo  ... 

41 

to 

75 

mom  me 

Bitchu.. 

75 

to 

95 

momme 

Osaka... 

58 

It 

120 

it 

Aki 

71 

(< 

80 

It 

Kioto . . . 

100 

a 

— 

n 

Nngato . 

61 

(( 

100 

a 

Idzumo. 

52 

it 

108 

n 

Kii 

180 

<i 

140 

it 

Iwanif.. 

72 

^^ 

_ 

(( 

Sanuki.. 

90 

<< 

_ 

it 

More  than  2,646,000  people  received  relief  from  the 
government.  One  writer  states  that  those  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  famine  weie  200,000,  while  others  give 
still  higher  figures. 

In  May,  1787,  an  epidemic  disease  broke  out  aud 
was  very  destructive,  especially  along  the  Tdkaido.  Both 
human  beings  and  animals  died  in  great  numbers.  In 
1745,  there  was  a  disastrous  fire  in  Yedo  followed  by 
another  in  1746.  In  1757,  there  were  very  bad  crops 
resulting  in    partial   famines,    and    in    the    same  year  a 

^  About  4  go  make  a  quart. 
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destructive  fire  in  Yedo.  In  1758,  there  were  great  floods 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Japan.  In  1771,  there  was  another 
fire  in  Yedo  that  destroyed  60  cho.  In  the  following  year, 
1772,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  recorded  in  the 
history  of  Japan  occurred  in  Yedo.  It  raged  for  over 
three  days  during  a  heavy  wind,  extending  from  Azabu  in 
the  south  to  Senji  in  the  north.  It  destroyed  over  158 
chOf  or  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  city,  and  caused  many 
deaths.  The  next  year  a  fatal  epidemic  of  small-pox  broke 
out,  which  finally  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  j 
In  July  there  were  storms  and  typhoons,  causing  floods 
in  the  provinces  of  Hizen,  Higo  and  Chikugo.  In  August 
a  typhoon  destroyed  a  great  many  houses  between  Mino 
and  Bizen,  and  many  people  lost  their  lives.  In  the 
next  year  a  terrific  storm  raged  for  several  days  in  the 
same  district  and  killed  about  1200  people  in  the  harbor 
of  Osaka  alone. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  famines  ever  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  Japan  is  the  famine  of  Temmei  (1781- 
1788.  Famines,  however,  were  not  the  only  calamity 
recorded  of  this  period ;  it  was  filled  with  disasters  of 
every  description.  From  February  to  April  in  the 
year  1783,  there  were  a  number  of  fires  in  Yedo,. 
Kyoto,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  due  to  the  great 
drought.  From  April  to  June  rain  fell  incessantly, 
causing  many  floods  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  crops. 
The  price  of  rice  advanced,  especially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  finally  reached  fabulous  rates.  In  July  \ 
the  crater  of  the  volcano  Asama  threw  forth  ashes  and 
lava  and  destroyed  thirty- six  villages  and  85,000  people. 
The  Tone  river  was  filled  with  dead  bodies  and  with 
the  debris  of  trees  and  houses.  The  famine  began  to 
spread  and  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
following  account  is  taken  from  a  work  of  Shirakawa 
Kakuo,  the  well  known  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  11th 
Shogun  lyenari :     The  famine  of  the  8rd  year  of  Temmei 
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(1788)    was    particularly    severe    in    the    northern  part 
of  the  country.     A  trustworthy  man,  who  had   travelled 
in    this    district,   told  me  that  in  a  village  which    had 
previously  contained    800    houses    there    were    only    80 
left,  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  all  having  died.     Having 
entered    a    village    in    which    the    houses  seemed  to  he 
larger   aud   more  numerous  than   usual,   he  proposed  to 
rest  there  for  the  night.    He  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
not  a  single  house  was  inhabited,  but  in  all  the  houses  he 
saw  bones  and  skulls  scatttered  about  the  floor.      As  he 
went  on  he   saw   innumarable   bones    and    skulls  by  the 
roadside.      He  mot   a  man  leading   a  pack-horse  on  the 
road,  who  said  that  he  could  survive  without   eating  the 
flesh   of  human   beings   as  he  was  supported   by   a   rich 
uncle.  In  some  places  even  those  who  abandoned  themselves 
to  eating  human  flesh  could  not  And  food  enough  to  live. 
Great  numbers  starved  to  death.  The  price  paid  for  a  dog  was 
600  sen  sometimes  even  as  high  as  800  sen,  a  rat  50  sen. 
A  rare   work   of  art  found  no  purchasers   and  could  not 
be  exchanged  for  a  (fo  of  rice.     If  a  person    died  he  was  of 
•course  eaten  by  the  survivors.  Those  who  died  of  starvation, 
however,  could  not  be   eaten,  because  their  flesh  decayed 
so  soon.     Some  people,   therefore,  killed  those  who  were 
certain  to  starve  and  put  the  flesh  into  brine  so  as  to  keep 
it  for   a  long   time.      Among   other   people   there  was  a 
farmer   who    went  to    his   nei«;hbor  and  said,     **  My  wife 
and  one  of  my  sons  have  already  died  from  want   of  food. 
My  remaining  son  is  certain  to  die  within  a  few  days,   so 
I  wish  to  kill  him  while  his  flesh  is  still  eatable,   but  being 
his  father,  I  do  not  dare  to  raise  the  sword  against  him, 
so   I  beg  you   to   kill    the   boy  for   me."     The    neighbour 
agreed  to  do  this,  but  stipulated  that  he  should  get  a  part  of 
the  flosh  as  a  reward  for  his  service.     This  was  agreed  to 
and  tho  neighbor  at  once  killed  the  boy.     As  soon  as  the 
deed  was  done,  the  farmer,  who  stood  by,  struck  his  neighbor 
with  a  sword  and  killed  him,   saying  that  he    *  was  very 
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glad  to  avenge  his  son  and  at  the  same  time  have  doable 
the  quantity  of  food.'  These  are  a  few  of  the  terrible 
stories  told  of  the  great  famine  of  Temmei.  **  In  these 
times/'  says  our  author,  **  stealing  and  incendiarism  were 
not  considered  wrong  and  went  unpunished/* 

The  year  1784  was  one  of  misery  and  starvation,  but 
the  next  year  1785  was  no  better.  The  crops  of  the 
Einai  district  (the  five  provinces  around  Ky5to)  were  very 
poor  because  of  the  lack  of  rain.  In  the  next  two  years 
the  state  of  things  was  worse  than  ever.  An  excellent, 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  times  is  furnished  by 
Bakin,  the  famous  novelist  of  Japan,  who  died  about 
seventy  years  ago.  I  select  a  few  extracts  from  this 
account : 

**  At  ten  o'clock  iu  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January, s 
1786,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  people 
were  much  frightened  to  see  such  a  portent  on  this  grf^at 
holiday.  On  the  same  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Yedo 
which  destroyed  forty  cho.  Rain  had  not  fallen  for  some 
time,  and  after  this  fires  continued  to  break  out  here 
and  there,  often  two  or  three  times  a  day.  People 
became  more  and  more  frightened.  Those  who  had 
godowns  (store -houses)  put  all  thair  goods  into  them  and 
left  nothing  in  the  house,  while  those  who  did  not  have 
godowns  tied  up  all  possessions  in  bundles,  or  packed 
them  into  boxes.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
fires.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  April,  after 
which  the  rumors  of  fires  became  fainter.  On  the  12th 
of  July  a  heavy  rain  began  falling  and  continued  with- 
out interruption  for  four  days  and  nights.  On  the  16th 
the  Sumida  river  overflowed  and  the  water  rose  until 
Honjo,  Fukagawa,  Shiba,  Susaki,  both  sides  of  the  Tate- 
gawa,  Ushijima,  Yanagishima,  Shitaya,  Asakusa  and  Kanda 
were   all  under  water.      Fortunately,  as  my  house  stood 


^  The  months  hereafter  mentioned  do  not  correspond  to  the 
same  months  of  our  calendar  year. 
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on  high  ground  my  famfly  were  safe.  I  went  oat  to  vuft 
my  relations,  bat  foand  it  was  forbidden  to  cross  any 
of  the  bridges.  People  went  about  from  street  to  street 
in  boats,  bat  in  spite  of  all  precautions  many  wen 
drowned,  especially  in  Koishikawa  and  Ushigome.'*  Ha 
then  gives  a  very  movdng  picture  of  the  death  of  one 
of  his  friends  bv  drowning.  In  addition  to  nil  these 
calamities  the  ShOgun  (lyeharu,  the  10th  Sh^uni  died, 
and  a  period  of  mourning  made  the  prevailing  gloom  still 
darker. 

The  naxt  year  the  price  of  rice  rose  higher  than 
before.  The  price  had  boen  double  the  normd  rate 
(100  Copper  mm  f»r  6  tj'j),  but  it  soon  rose  until  it 
became  three  and  four  times  th^  normal  rate  (100  copper 
mm  (iT  8  'fo).  Souietimas  rice  dealers  refused  to  sell  at 
tf  any  price.  As  a  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
rice,  thj  price  of  barley,  wheat  and  millet  became 
proportionally  high.  **  The  causes  of  these  difficulties,** 
Bikiu  says,  "were,  (1)  that  a  large  farming  district  in 
Japao  wa-*  ruined  four  years  before  (1783)  by  the 
eruption  of  Asamayama ;  (2)  that  the  crops  in  the 
sami  year  had  been  very  poor  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Japan ;  (3)  t'lat  the  crops  «>f  1731  and  1785  had 
been  below  the  average  on  aecjimt  of  earthquakes  and 
floods ;  (4)  that  the  crop  of  tiie  year  1786  had  been  a 
total  loss  in  some  parts  of  the  country  through  lack 
of  rain.  What  mide  matters  worse  was  that  rice  dealers, 
bjth  wh3lesale  and  retail,  for  the  sake  of  making 
larger  profits  had  bought  up  all  the  rice,  especially  from 
the  Siimurai  class.  [lo  thv>se  times  the  Samurai  were 
paid  in  rice,  and  received  no  money] .  In  many  cases  rice 
merchants  over-reached  themselves  and  stored  the  rice 
until  it  was  worm  eaten.  The  people  noticed  the  avarice 
of  th  me  speculators  and  fjrestallers,  and  petitions  were 
sent  in  tj  the  government  to  force  the  dejilers  to  sell 
their   rice  and  not  to  store    it.     In  May  the  minhi-hmfyo 
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(city  governors)  answered  the  petitioners,  saying  thai 
they  had  examined  the  rice  dealers  and  found  that  there 
was  nu  rice  to  sell.  Instead,  the  govei'nors  told  them 
to  use  beans,  peae,  wheat,  and  millet.  This  advice  did 
not  satisfy  the  people  and  they  began  to  abuse  their 
rulers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  riots. 
At  the  same  time  the  rice  dealers  formed  a  union  not  to 
sell  more  than  a  certain  amount  (from  100  to  200  mon) 
to  each  person  daily.  Even  this  amount  was  sold  only 
at  certain  fixed  hours  in  the  day,  generally  very  eurly 
in  the  morning,  so  that  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  who  feared  to  be  too  late,  gathered  together  in 
crowds  in  frimt  of  the  rice  shops,  shouted  and  quarreled 
in  their  struggle  to  get  their  qumvtum  of  rice.  After  a 
time,  however,  the  rice  dealers  refused  to  sell  any 
rice  at  all,  but,  it  is  said,  concealed  it  in  their  godowns. 
From  this  time  there  was  really  nothing  left  for  the 
poorer  classes  to  eat  except  a  kind  of  sea- weed.  Some 
rich  men,  such  as  Mitsui  and  Mitsukoshi,  wisely  put 
boiled  potatoes  in  front  of  their  stores  and  allowed 
apprentices  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  ran  errands 
for  their  masters,  to  eat  as  much  as  they  pleased.  In. 
this  way  the  consumption  of  rice  was  economised. 
But  most  people  were  in  a  wretched  half- starving 
condition.  Cattle  and  horses  lay  dead  by  the  way-side. 
By  June,"  he  adds,  **  I  saw  dogs  eating  grass.** 

"  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June  a  crowd  of 
people  (whence  they  came  was  never  known)  destroyed 
the  house  of  a  rice  dealer  in  Eojimachi.  This  was  the 
first  act  of  destruction.  After  this  mobs  collected  every- 
where. On  the  21st  of  June  they  destroyed  the  houses 
of  rice  dealers  in  Ushigome,  Eamakura-gashi,  Eotsuna- 
clio,  Honfune-cho,  Kofune-cho,  Nihon-bashi,  Hon-cho, 
Odenma-cho,  Bakuro-cho,  Asakusa,  Eaga-cho,  Okuramaye, 
Saruya-cho,  Torigoye  and  even  Yama-no-shiku ;  on  the 
22nd  they  destroyed   those   of  Eomagome,    Yushima   and 
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Kanda;  on  the  28rd  those  of  Honjo,  Fakagawa  and 
Dohashi ;  on  the  24th  those  of  Shitaya,  Yanaka,  UyenO| 
8hiken-cho  and  neighboring  districts.  Thus  all  the  houses 
And  godowns  of  the  rice  dealers  of  Yedo  were  destroyed. 
Not  a  single  rich  man  who  sold  or  hoarded  rice  escaped. 
Besides  the  rice  dealers,  the  sellers  of  BakS  (wine)  and 
mochi  (rice-bread)  were  attacked.  On  the  25th  the  work 
of  destruction  extended  to  the  rice  dealers  of  Shinagawa, 
Kawasaki  and  Eanagawa.  The  mobs  asually  consisted  of 
from  50  to  100  men.  At  first  they  carried  on  their  work 
of  destruction  by  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 
Most  shop-keepeers  lit  a  candle  in  their  shops  to  show 
that  they  were  not  rice  dealers;  the  other  shops  were 
l^enerally  torn  down  and  looted.  Finally,  however, 
the  rioters  became  bolder  and  carried  on  the  work 
pf  destruction  by  day.  Sounds  of  crashing,  shonts  and 
clamor,  were  heard  a  long  way  off.  "  I  saw,"  says 
Bakin,  *<  the  shop  of  a  rice  dealer,  called  Mansaku,  in 
Demma-cho,  attacked  by  the  mob.  They  cut  open  the 
bags  of  rice  and  scattered  the  grain  on  the  street.  Chests 
and  boxes  they  broke  to  pieces  and  threw  the  contents 
out  of  the  shop.  Respectable  women  and  children  of  the 
poorer  class  mingled  with  beggars  and  pickpockets  and 
put  the  rice  in  their  sleeves  and  bags.  No  one  attempted 
to  stop  them  or  drive  them  away.  The  dealers  were  utterly 
helpless  and  did  nothing  to  stop  them.  At  last  the  govern- 
ment sent  officers  to  quell  the  rioting,  but  they  did  not 
succeed  in  arresting  any  one.  At  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
notorious  mobs,  was  a  young  apprentice  15  or  16  years 
of  age,  who  was  so  active  that  people  were  frightened 
at  his  mere  appearance  and  thought  that  he  must  be  a 
kind  of  hobgoblin,  called  tentju.  As  for  the  rest,  no  one 
knew  who  they  were.  The  government  finally  gave  orders 
that  anyone  might  seize  a  rioter  or  even  kill  him  if  neces- 
sary. So  every  shopkeeper  armed  himself  with  a  long 
bamboo   spear   in   order   to   drive  off  the  mob.      But  in 
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reality  the  measure  proved  futile.  As  soon  as  the  mob 
came,  the  shopkeeper  stood  shivering  at  his  own  door 
helplessly  watching  them  destroy  his  shop  in  his  very 
presence.  The  same  condition  of  affairs  existed  in  EyOto, 
Osaka,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  rioters  acted  in  concert  on  some  secret  understanding. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  In  all  these  cities  th9 
houses  and  godowns  of  rice-dealers  fell  a  prey  to  the  fury 
of  the  mobs,  until  finally  there  was  nothing  left  for  them 
to  destroy.  Thus  after  about  a  month  of  this  lawlessness 
the  riotiiig  came  to  an  end. 

**  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1787,  the  government 
imported  rice  into  Yedo  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
offered  it  for  sale  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Moreover,  the 
new  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  was  harvested  and  helped 
to  relieve  the  famine.  A  considerable  quantity  of  worm- 
eaten  rice  which  had  been  stored  by  speculators  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  also  was  sold  about  this  time.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  these  favorable  'circumstances,  the  price  of  rice 
remained  for  a  long  time  double  the  ordinary  price.** 

In  the  absence   of  any   careful    statistics   giving    us 
trustworthy  figures   as   to   the  amount  of  the  crops  and 
loss   of  life,   these   popular   accounts  are  valuable  for  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  mass 
of  the  people    in  times  of  famine  during  the   Tokugawa 
period.      Nor  need  it  be  explained  that  these  famines  and 
other  calamities  either  could  not  occur  at  all  at  present 
or  would  be  mitigated  in  various  ways.      Of  all  the  so- 1 
called  positive  checks  to  the  growth  of  population  in  the  I 
Tokugawa    period,     undoubtedly     rice-famines    were     the     j 
most   important,   either   directly   or  indurectly.      Directly, 
famine  diminished  the  population  by  increasing  the  death  \ 
rate.     At  such  times  not  only  do  people  die  of  starvation,  ' 
but  there  is  an  increased  mortality  resulting  from  insufficient 
food  or  even  from  fear.     Indirectly  also,  famines  must  have 
had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  number  of  the  population. 
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We  know  from  statistics  that  even  in  a  growing  and  rich 
eoontry  like  the  United  States,   the  number  of  marriages 
diminishes  in  times  of  commercial  depression.     How  maoh 
more  likely  then  that  a  calamity  which  deprives  a  large 
part  of  the  people  of  the  necessities  of  life  should  banish 
the  vory  thought  of  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage.     At 
such  t.imes  all  the  normal  processes  of  life  must  have  been 
interrupted.      The   instinct   of  immediate  self-preservation 
held    absolute    sway    in    all    its   naked    horror    and   an- 
nihiliited    for    the   time   being   the   most    powerful   social 
and  domestic  ties.      As  for  epidemic  diseases  in  the  Toku- 
gawa  period,   though  they  probably  caused  many  deaths, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  influence  in  diminishing 
the  population   was  of  a  minor  and  temporary  character. 
It  is  noticed,  for  instance,  by  several  writers  that  the  Black 
Death   in  England   in   1848-9,  which    probably  destroyed 
one-third    of    the    population,    was    followed    by   a  very 
rapid    growth    of    population    in    the    succeeding     years. 
After   an   epidemic   the   people   who  survive  are  probably 
more  vigorous   than  ever,  while  after  famines  even  those 
who    survive    are    weaker    than    before.     So    also     after 
famines    all    the   people   as    a    rule    are    poorer,    and    it 
t^ikes   some   years   for  the  people  to  recover   the   normal 
amount    of    wealth,    while   after    epidemics    the    material 
•couditions  of  life  are  easier  for  the  mass  of  the   people. 
Wages  rise,    and   the   people  quickly  forget   their   former 
disasters  in  the  prosperity  of  the  moment.     The   eficcts  of 
famine  therefore  are  far  more  lasting  than  those  of  epidemics, 
and  may  indeed,  as  they  probably  did  in  Japan,  permanently 
effect  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  fatal  character  of  famines,  us  compared  with 
-epidemics  or  other  calamities  can,  I  think,  be  traced  in 
the  statistics  of  the  population,  as  given  on  page  262. 
Just  before  the  famine  of  1782  the  population  of  Japan, 
as  recorded  in  the  government  registers,  was  26,921,* 
.filB.     I   have  ulready   explained   how   severe   the    famine 
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of  1782  was  and  how  it  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
couutry.  Twelve  years  later  (the  census  of  1738  is 
unaccountably  lost)  the  population  was  reduced  to 
25,682,210,  or  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  less  than\ 
in  the  former  census.  Again,  not  to  mention  too  many 
instances,  we  may  take  the  calamitous  period  of  Temmei 
(1781-88).  The  census  of  1780,  a  very  prosperous  year, 
gave  the  number  as  26,010,000.  During  the  next  two 
years,  when  the  crops  were  above  the  average,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  population  did  not  decrease ;  on  the 
contrary  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  increased. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1788  there  is  a  series  of  famines 
culminating  in  the  disatrous  famine  of  1787.  According 
to  the  census  of  1786  the  population  was  returned  as 
25,086,466 — a  diminution  of  nearly  a  million  in  the  i 
short  space  of  six  years.  ^  That  the  effects  of  these 
famines  was  felt  for  many  years  is  proved  by  the 
next  census.  The  population  in  1792,  five  years  after 
the  last  and  most  terrible  famine  year,  was  returned 
as  only  24,891,441.  This  is  the  lowest  figure  recorded 
in  any  census  of  the  Tokugawa  period  and  is  a  fitting 
culmination  to  an  era,  noted  in  the  history  of  Japan, 
as  a  time  of  starvation  and  misery.  Were  there  fuller 
and  more  accurate  statistics,  I  think  we  should  have 
the  same  result;  viz.,  that  the  effects  of  famines  in 
diminishing  and  weakening  the  population  were  far 
greater  than  epidemics  and  all  other  so-called  positive 
checks  combined. 

IV. 
The  account  of  the  famines  and  other  calamities 
I  have  given  of  the  Tokugawa  period  might  easily  convey 
the  impression  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  time  of  misery 
and  distress.  Such,  however,  except  in  occasional  years, 
was  not  the  case.  The  Japanese  people  are  for  the  most 
part  a  contented  and  easily  satisfied  people ;  they  have 
a  capacity  for  extracting  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
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small  things.  They  seem  to  order  their  lives  in  snoh  a 
way  as  to  escape  great  contrasts  and  tragedies.  I  am 
inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  what  Malthas  would 
call  the  preventive  checks  operated  much  more  powerfully 
in  the  Tokugawa  period  than  one  might  suppose.  The 
most  important  preventive  checks  to  population  are  of 
a  more  agreeable  character  than  the  positive  checks.  The 
former  are,  indeed,  indispensable  to  every  civilization, 
though  in  Japan  during  the  Tokugawa  regime  some  of 
these  checks  throw  rather  a  dark  shadow  upon  the  huma- 
nity of  the  times.  Of  all  the  preventive  checks  the  most 
important  were  sumptuary  laws,  customs  of  various  kinds 
and  public  opinion. 

(A.) — sumptuary   LAWS. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Tokugawa  government  was 
of  a  negative  chariicter.  Its  main  purpose  was  to  keep 
things  as  they  were,  to  avoid  changes  of  every  sort,  even 
those  of  a  progressive  character.  When  the  people,  for 
instance,  suffered  from  famine,  the  government  did  not  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  developing  the  resources  or 
reforming  the  political  conditions  of  the  country.  The 
favorite  method  of  the  government  was  to  pass  sumptuary 
laws  which  restrained  consumption.  This  is  a  general 
characteristic  of  all  Oriental  economy.  Even  to-day  in 
Japan,  in  villages  remote  from  modern  influences,  we  see 
remnants  of  these  old  sumptuary  laws.  For  instance,  in 
some  villages  the  following  notice  may  be  found :  **  Fru- 
gality is  to  be  practised  in  this  village  for  the  next  five 
years."  Or  again:  *'As  we  are  to  practice  frugality  in 
the  coming  five  years,  wo  are  not  permitted  to  make 
contributions  to  pleasures  of  any  kind."  Or,  **  As  we 
are  to  be  frugal  we  can  give  nothing  to  beggars."  Thus 
in  the  Tokugawa  period,  the  government  was  constantly 
issuing  edicts  enjoining  the  people  to  practise  economy. 
For  instance  an  edict  of  May  24,  1642,  is  to  this  effect : 
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**  The  clothing  of  men  and  women  should  be  simple. 
According  to  law,  village  headmen  may  wear  Uumugi 
(a  strong  but  coarse  silk)  but  nothing  better,  while  farmers 
are  to  dress  in  cotton.  Better  quality  of  cloth  shall  not 
be  used  even  for  the  obir 

**  Tobacco  shall  not  be  planted  this  year  either  on 
private  or  government  land." 

May  26,  1842 :  **  This  year  wine  (sake)  shall  not 
be  made  in  villages.  If  any  one  is  discovered 
making  it,  his  machinery  and  tools  shull  be  con- 
fiscated." 

In   another  year :    ''  It  is  forbidden  to  sell  udon  (a 
kind  of  maccaroni  made  of  wheat  flour)  soba  (a  kind  o 
maccaroni   made    of   buckwheat),    somen    (vermicelli),    or 
manju  (a  kind  of  sweet  cake)." 

Again  :  <'It  is  forbidden  to  make  to/u  (bean  curd)  this 
year."  This  edict  was  passed  to  lessen  the  consumption 
of  beans. 

Again  :  '*  Farmers  must  not  eat  rice  too  often."  Such 
edicts  as  these  are  extremely  absurd  and  droll  to  us  at 
present,  but  we  must  remember  that  similar  sumptuary 
laws  were  very  common  in  Europe  a  few  centuries  ago. 
Moreover,  these  edicts  probably  did  have  some  effect 
upon  the  people  of  that  time,  for  otherwise  why  should 
we  see  the  same  laws  passed  year  after  year  for 
enturies. 

Sumptuary  laws  of  this  kind,  I  believe,  must  have 
had  an  effect  upon  the  growth  of  population.  They  must 
have  tended  to  stop  marriages  and  all  kinds  of  festivities. 
When  an  order  came  from  the  government  that  the  people 
should  not  consume  the  usual  quantity  of  rice  or  should 
abstain  from  cettain  customary  luxuries  or  pleasures,  the 
necessity  for  economy  must  also  have  stopped  the  wedding 
festivals  and  betrothals.  People  in  those  days,  particularly 
the  farmers,  lived  more  closely  to  a  given  standard  than 
at    present.      Any    diminution    from    this    standard    was 
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more  immodiately  felt  than  to-day,  and  Bumptaary  laws 
were  a  constant  remindor  that  prudence  most  be 
practised. 

(b.) PUNISHMENTS    FOB   CRIME. 

Other  moans  ^  whereby  law  in  the  Tokugawa  period 
exercised  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  growth  of  population 
in  some  degree  was  the  severity  of  punishment  for  crimes. 
To-day  the  opinion  is  often  expressed  that  punishments 
in  Japan  are  uuuecesanly  mild,  but  in  this  respect  the  era 
•  of  the  Restoration  is  not  a  copy  of  the  older  regime.  To 
epitomize  the  matter,— the  Tokugawa  government  divided 
criminal  punishments  into  six  classes  :  (1)  capital  punish- 
ment;  (2)  exile;  (8)  banishment;  (4)  beating;  (5) 
branding  or  tatooing  ;  (G)  exposure.  Of  capital  punishment 
the  were  five  varieties :  (1)  slow  decapitation  with  a 
bamboo  saw  ;  (2)  crucifixi(m  ;  (3)  exposure  of  the  head  ; 
'  (4)  burning  at  the  stake  ;  (5)  decapitation  with  a  sword. 

The  first  form  of  punishment,  that  of  cutting  off  the 
head  with  a  bamboo-saw,  applied  to  conspirators  (except 
those  of  very  high  rank)  and  to  those  who  were  grossly 
immoral  (adultery,  etc.,  under  aggravating  circumstances). 
The  criminal  was  first  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  then 
expoHed  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  city,  and  finally  his 
head  was  sawed  off.  Those  who  were  burned  at  the 
stake  or  crucified  were  also  previously  exposed  to  the 
multitude.  Exiled  criminals  were  generally  sent  to  a 
distant  islund  for  life,  as  for  instance,  to  the  seven  islands 
of  Izu.  As  regtu'ds  the  punishment  of  beating,  crimiuHLs 
were  given  from  50  to  100  blows  on  the  flesh.  As 
examples  of  the  severity  of  ancient  compared  with  modern 
punishments,  I  may  mention  the  following  : 

He  who  killed  his  master  suffered  decapitation  with  a 
bamboo  saw  and  his  head  was  exposed.      He  who  killed 


"  A  positive  check. 
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liis  parents  was  crucified.  He  who  committed  fornication 
or  adultery  with  a  superior  in  rank  suffered  decapitation,  and 
his  head  was  exposed,  and  he  who  committed  theft  either  hy 
deception  or  hy  forging  a  seal  or  by  imitating  a  signature 
suffered  the  same  punishment.  Incendiaries  were  burned 
at  the  stake.  Counterfeiters  were  crucified  and  their 
heads  exposed.  Monks  who  committed  adultery  or  similar 
-crimes  were  crucified.  Quarreling,  beating,  and  stealing, 
were  punished  with  death,  exile,  or  banishment,  in 
proportiou  to  the  degree  of  the  crime.  Women  who  com- 
mitted adultery  were  often  made  slaves  or  punished  with 
death.  Samurai  and  those  above  them  in  rank  were 
generally  not  put  to  death  but  ordered  either  to  kill 
themselves  (seppukn  or  harakiri),  or  to  confine  them- 
selves in- doors.  In  the  latter  case  they  also  as  a  rule 
committed  suicide  {nepftuku),  as  the  order  to  stay  in-doors 
was  considered  a  great  dishonor. 

I  have  of  course  given  only  the  barest  outlines. 
All  sorts  of  modifications  of  the  above  laws  were 
issued  at  various  times  to  meet  particular  necessities. 
For  instance,  the  children  of  ciiminals  were  often 
executed.  An  edict,  issued  August  5,  1692,  is  as  follows  : 
**  The  children  of  criminals  who  have  been  executed 
either  at  the  stake  or  by  crucifixion  or  by  exposure, 
shall  suffer  the  death  of  their .  parent,  except  when  they 
are  below  fifteen  years  of  age  nnd  are  proved  not  to 
have  had  any  share  in  the  crime.  In  the  latter  case 
they  may  be  entrusted  to  a  relative  until  the  age  of  fifteen, 
after  which  they  shall  be  exiled."  Still  other  laws 
were  issued  that  seem  utterly  preposterous  to  us  at 
the  present  day.  Thus  the  5th  Shogun,  who  was  very 
fond  of  dogs,  caused  an  edict  to  be  passed  that  whoever 
killed  a  dog  should  be  beheaded.  Under  laws  similar  to 
this,  many  persons,  it  is  said,  suffered  death. 

As  these  laws  were  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
rigor  in  most  cases,   it  is  not  too  much  to   say  that  the 
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severity  of  punishments  daring  the  Tokugawa  era  was 
at  least  a  minor  cheek  to  the  growth  of  population.  At 
present  the  death  punishment  is  a  rare  exception  in 
Japan.  In  the  old  regime  it  was  possible  at  almost 
any  time  to  see  at  stated  places  criminals  undergoing 
capital  punishment.  Men  are  still  living  who  remember  the 
crucifixions,  the  exposure  of  heads,  and  similarly  cruel 
punishments  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tokyo  and  of  other 
large  cities. 

(c.) — public  opinion  and  custom. 

The  effect  of  public  opinion  and  customs  upon  the 
family  life  and  the  marriage  institutions  of  a  people 
is  extremely  difficult  to  trace ;  and  yet  there  is  perhaps 
no  more  potent  force  in  the  life  of  the  people.  In  many 
parts  of  Japan,  notably  Satsuma  and  other  partii  of 
Eiushu,  a  samurai  never  married  before  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  it  was  considered  degrading  to  have  a  family 
,  of  more  than  throe  children.  The  whole  education  of 
a  samurai  tended  to  make  him  stoical  and  distant  to 
his  wife  and  children.  He  seldom  indulged  in  con- 
versation with  his  family.  He  did  not  even  hand  an 
article  directly  to  his  wife,  but  placed  it  so  that  she 
could  take  it.  This  stoical  attitude,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  not  inconsistent  with  sincere  respect  and  often  a 
very  high  standard  of  family  life.  The  doctrines  of 
Confucius  taught  that  the  sexes  ought  to  be  separated 
early  in  life.  Filial  duty  and  loyalty  were  enjoined  as 
the  highest  virtues,  but  affection  for  the  wife  was 
discountenanced.  Accordingly  the  family  of  a  samurai 
was  usually  small,  consisting  of  seldom  more  thun  three 
children  and  often  fewer.  The  same  rule  extended,  to 
thj  richer  clasH  of  farmers  and  merchants,  who  accepted 
the  doctrines  of  Ccmfucianism  instead  of  Buddhism. 

But  with  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system  these 
ideals   and   customs   passed   away.      The  clans  were  dis- 
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banded  and  the  samurai  class  no  longer  had  anything  to  foster 
the  idea  of  loyalty.  The  sentiments  of  personal  liberty 
took  the  place  of  the  old  ideals.  Instead  of  living  a  frugal 
stoical  life  this  class  began  to  engage  like  others  in  the 
struggle  for  wealth.  Accordingly  we  find  a  great  change 
in  the  life  of  the  samurai,  and  this  change  undoubtedly 
has  had  an  effect  on  the  size  of  families.  Numerous 
individual  instaoces  of  this  change  have  come  to  my  notice, 
and,  as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  statistical  evidence 
on  such  a  point,  I  can  only  point  out  the  fact  in  a  general 
way. 

Among  the  common  people  of  Japan,  however,  early 
marriages,  though  not  universal,  were  the  rule.  While 
prudence  was  undoubtedly  exercised  to  some  extent,  yet 
it  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  the  population  within 
the  narrow  limits  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  country. 
Other  practices  arose,  especially  the  practice  of  abortion. 
The  laws  of  the  Tokugawa  government,  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  extremely  severe  in  some  ways,  were  extraordinarily 
lenient  in  others.  The  practice  of  abortion  is  a  good 
illustration.  Though  not  legally  permitted  it  was  never 
interfered  with,  if  those  practicing  it  took  the  commonest 
precautions.  Both  in  Ky6to  and  Yedo  there  were  physi- 
cians who  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  this  practice. 
The  houses  in  which  they  received  patients  were  some- 
what similar  to  the  private  hospitals  of  the  present  day. 
Abortion  was  also  part  of  the  business  of  midwives.  The 
charges  were  very  high  and  even  the  poor  were  expected 
to  pay  6  ryOf  an  extraordinary  fee  for  those  times.  Chilc|- 
murder  also  was  not  at  all  imcommon  in  the  old  r^gim^, 
though  the  law  forbade  it.  In  some  districts  it  is  said 
that  girls  were  killed  and  only  boys  permitted  to  live.' 


7  One  other  cause  which  may  have  helped  to  retard  the  growth 
of  population  was  the  practice  of  peilerasty.  It  existed  chiefly  hi 
the  south-western  parts  of  the  Empire.     The  boys  were  generally 
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In  order  to  present  a  satisfactory  account  of  all  the* 
causes  that  restrained  the  growth  of  population  in  ike 
Tokugawa  period,  we  must  contrast  the  general  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  people  at  that  time  with  that  of 
the  present  day.  I  have  already  indicated  that  the  whole 
temper  of  the  people  took  a  different  direction  after  the 
downfall  of  feudalism.  The  recurrence  of  famines  and 
other  calamities,  though  at  first  a  positive  check  to 
population,  in  the  end  resulted  in  giving  the  people  a 
cautious  disposition,  of  which  the  relics  exist  even  to-day. 
The  Japanese  people  are  often  charged  with  being  a  short- 
sighted people  in  mercantile  matters.  They  look  more  to 
an  immediate  than  to  a  remote  gain.  They  are  defioient 
in  the  Kpirit  of  combination  and  in  the  organization  of 
large  enterprises.  Thoy  have  the  habits  of  excessive 
timidity.  I  do  not  think  these  are  original  qualities 
of  the  Japanese  people,  but  rather  the  result  of  the 
terrible  experiences  of  the  Tokugawa  period.  The  terrors 
of  famine,  the  irremediable  epidemics,  the  severity  of 
the  criiuiniil  laws,  all  taught  them  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
little,  be  it  but  a  pittance — without  incurring  the  risks 
of  new  enterprises.  These  experiences  probably  gave 
them  that  air  of  pathetic  resignation  which  we  still  see 
displayed  among  the  lower  ranks  in  the  presence  of 
death.  As  a  people  they  bear  losses  of  every  kind  more 
stoically  than  Europeans  or  Americans.  By  nature  a 
spontaneously  happy  people,  they  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  submission  to  the  inevitable.  The  European  or 
American,  untaught  by  such  terrible  experiences,  opposes 
the  most  untoward  circumstunces  and  fights  to  the  bitter 


noted  for  their  beauty  and  were  often  destined  for  the  stage. 
They  were  generally  nominal  servants  in  the  household  of  the 
samurai.  Tliere  is  frequent  mention  of  the  practice  in  the  Toku- 
gawa laws,  which  though  forbidding  it,  did  not  stop  it,  and  even 
to-day  the  practice  is  said  to  be  not  wholly  extinct. 
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end.  Three  hundred  years  of  fairly  steady  expansion 
have  given  him  a  more  resolute  habit  of  mind.  When 
Japan,  however,  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  influences, 
the  bonds  which  had  fettered  the  people  so  long  began 
to  yield.  A  freer  and  more  enterprising  temper  took 
possession  of  the  people.  Old  customs  which  restrained 
them  gave  way.  Class  distinctions  were  largely  abolished. 
Many  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  saw  a  chance  of 
acquiring  wealth  or  of  gaining  distinction  in  other  ways. 
It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  that  these  altered 
circumstances  influenced,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
whole  temper  of  the  people  and  stimulated  the  growth 
of  population. 

This  change  of  temper  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
breakiug  down  of  the  old  economic  restrictions.  The 
old  prohibitions  against  the  sale  of  land  or  against- 
turning  rice  land  into  dry  land  and  vice  vena 
have  been  withdrawn.  Waste  land  can  be  cultivated, 
forest  land  is  often  turned  into  arable,  the  transfer 
of  land  has  been  made  easy.  These  revolutionary 
changes  must  have  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
people.  They  must  have  been  an  object  lesson 
teaching  them  that  all  their  old  fears  were  groundless. 
As  a  result,  we  often  see  in  juxtaposition  in  Japan 
the  most  curious  inconsistent  conditions.  We  see  the 
most  radical  spirit  of  liberty  existing  side  by  side  with 
the  most  conservative  customs,  the  boldest  recklessness 
with  the  most  absolute  timidity.  But  these  incon- 
sistencies have  a  cause  in  the  historical  conditions 
of  tlie  country.  The  new  tendencies  that  began  with 
the  opening  of  the  ports  and  increased  with  the 
Bevolution  in  1868  also  stimulated  the  desire  to 
accumulate  wealth,  and  hence  we  find  a  greater  indiflerence 
to  the  number  of  children  in  the  family.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  the  question  of  population  will  come  up 
again,  and  then  the  old  solution  of  the  question   will   be 
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useless.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  is  fast 
departing  and  with  it  all  the  checks  and  balances  that 
made  it  possible.^ 

^In  discussing  the  influences  at  work  to  limit  the  growth  of 
population  in  Japan  during  the  Tokugawa  period,  only  the  special 
causes  operating  at  that  time  must  be  considered  and  not  those 
general  causes  that  still  continue  to  operate.    In  this  connection 
I  may  add  that  I  have  neglected  to  consider  a  point  on  which  fur- 
ther investigation  might  be  spent,  namely,  the    relative   amount 
of  prostitution  in  the  Tokugawa  period  as  compared  with  that  at 
the  present  time.    Certainly  during  the  last  century  of  the  Tokugawa 
regime  sexual  morality  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Japan,  at  least 
in  the  large  cities.      Prostitution  was  practised  far  more  openly 
and  widely  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.    Luxury  and  effeminacy 
prevailed  among  nearly  all  classes  of  birth  and  wealth.     I  have 
been  told  by  a  Japanese  who  is  well  versed  in  all  matters  pertain- 
hig    to    the    ancient    regime  that  many  of  the  Hatamoto  class 
(special  vassals  of  nobility  attached  to  the  Sh5gun)  had  become 
so    effeminate  at   the  end  of    the     Tokugawa    period  that    they 
«ould     neither      walk      nor      ride.       Another      proof     of      the 
moral      decline     of     Japan     at     this     time    is    furnished     by 
the  extraordinary  growth   of   pornographic  pictures.      Nearly  all 
the  later  members    of  the    Ukiyoye   school,  such  as    Toyokuni, 
Hirosliige,  Eisan,  Utamaro  and  Hokusai,  unquestionably  men  of 
the  finest  artistic  ability,  indulged  more  or  less  in  this  demoralizing 
business.    Some  of  the  scenes  printed   on  the  Nuhiki-ye^  as  for 
instance  those   of  the  Ryogoku-bashi^   give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  prostitute  class.    A  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect  in  Japan.    Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his   Thingt 
Japanese  gives  other  instances    of    improvement  in  at  least  the 
outward  morals  and  manners  of  the  Japanese,  since  the  introduction 
of  Western  standards.    How  far  this  sexual  demorMlization  of  the 
Tokugawa  period  retarded,  and  how  far  the  modern  advance  has 
stimulated  the  growth  of  population  is  a  matter  I  must  leave  to 
better  judges  thau  myself. 
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\EmL\  October  17,  1894.] 


Bt  Lafgadio  Hearn. 
I. 

• 

During  tho  spring  of  1891,  I  paid  several  visits  to  the 
settlement  in  Matsue,  Izumo,  of  an  outcast  people  known 
as  the  Yaina-no-mono,  Some  results  of  that  visit  were 
subsequently  communicated  to  the  Japan  Weekli/  Mail, 
in  a  letter  published  June  13th,  1891, — and  some  extracts 
from  that  letter  I  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  cite 
here,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper. 

**  The  settlement  is  at  the  southern  end  of  Matsue,  in 
a  tiny  valley,  or  rather  hollow  among  the  ring  of  hills 
which  form  a  half-circle  behind  the  city.  Few  Japanese 
of  the  better  classes  have  ever  visited  such  a  village ;  aud 
even  the  poorest  of  the  common  people  shun  the  place 
as  they  would  shun  a  ceutre  of  contagion, — for  the  idea 
of  defilement,  both  moral  and  physical,  is  still  attached 
to  the  very  name  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus,  although  the 
pariah  settlement  is  within  half-an-hour's  walk  from  the 
heart  of  the  city,  probably  not  hulf-a-dozen  of  aU  the 
thirty-six  thousand  residents  of  Matsue  have  visited  it. 

'^There  are  four  distinct  outcast  classes  in  Matsue 
and  its  environs : — the  Uachiya,  the  Koya-no-mono,  the 
Yama-tw-Mono,  and  the  Kta,  of  Sugnta. 
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*^  There  are  two  settlements  of  Hachiya,  These  were 
formerly  the  public  executioners,  and  served  under  the 
police  in  various  capacities.  Although  by  ancieut  law 
the  lowest  class  of  pariahs,  their  intelligence  was  sufficiently 
cultivated  by  police  service  and  by  contact  with  superiorSy 
to  elevate  them  in  popular  opinion  above  the  other  outcasts. 
They  are  now  manufacturers  of  bamboo  cages  and  baskets. 
They  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  family  and 
retainers  of  Taira-no-Masakado-Ueishino,  the  only  man 
in  Japan  who  ever  seriously  conspired  to  seize  the  imperial 
crown  by  armed  force,  and  who  was  killed  by  the  famous 
general  Taira-no-Sadamori. 

*'  The  Koya-nO'Mono  are  slaughterers  and  dealers 
in  hides.  They  are  never  allowed  to  enter  any 
house  in  Matsue  except  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  tjeta  and 
other  foot-gear.  Originally  vagrantH,  they  were  permanently 
settled  in  Matsue  by  some  famous  Daimyo,  who  built 
for  them  small  houses — koya — on  the  bank  of  the  canal. 
Hence  their  name.  As  for  the  Kta  proper,  their  condition 
and  calling  are  too  familiar  to  need  any  remarks  from  me. 

**  The  Yama-no-Monn  are  so  called  because  they  live 
among  the  hills  (yamn)  at  the  southern  end  of  Matsue. 
They  have  •  a  monopoly  of  the  rag-aud- waste  paper 
busiueHH ;  and  are  buyers  of  all  sorts  of  refuse,  from 
old  bottles  to  broken  down  machinery.  Home  of  them 
are  rich.  Indeed,  the  whole  class  is,  compared  with  other 
outcast  classes,  prosperous.  Nevertheless  public  prejudice 
against  them  is  still  almost  as  strong  as  in  the  years 
previous  to  the  abrogation  of  the  special  laws  concerning 
them.  Under  no  conceivable  circumstances  could  any  t)f 
them  obtain  employment  as  servants.  Their  prettiest  girls 
in  old  times  often  became  joio:  but  at  no  time  could 
they  enter  AJordya  in  any  neighbouring  city,  much  less  in 
their  own,  so  they  were  sold  to  establishments  in  remote 
places.  A  ya  ma -no- mono  to-day  could  not  even  become 
a  kunimaya.     He  could  not  obtain  employment  as  a  com- 
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mon  labourer  in  any  capacity,  except  by  going  to  some 
distant  city  where  he  could  conceal  his  origin.  But  if 
detected  under  such  conditions  he  would  run  serious  risk 
of  being  killed  by  their  comrade  labourers.  Under  any 
circumstance  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  yama-no-mono 
to  pass  himself  off  for  a  heimin.  Centuries  of  isolation 
and  prejudice  have  fixed  and  moulded  the  manners  of 
the  class  in  recognizable  ways ;  and  even  its  language 
has  become  a  special  and  curious  dialect. 

'*  I  was  anxious  to  see  something  of  a  class  so 
singularly  situated  and  specialized  ;  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  a  Japanese  gentleman  who,  although 
belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  Matsue,  was  kind 
enough  to  agree  to  accompany  me  to  their  village,  where  he 
had  never  been  himself.  But  on  our  way  thither  he  told 
me  many  curious  things  about  the  yama-iio-mono.  In  feudal 
times  these  people  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  samurai ; 
and  they  were  often  allowed  or  invited  to  enter  the 
courts  of  samurai  dwellings  to  sing  and  dance,  for  which 
performances  they  were  paid.  The  songs  and  the  dances 
with  which  they  were  able  to  entertain  even  those  aris- 
tocratic families  were  known  to  no  other  people,  and  were 
called  LhiikohU'mai,  Singing  of  the  Dai/wku-mai  was,  in 
fact,  the  spociiil  hereditary  art  of  the  yama-no-mono^  and 
represented  their  highe^t  comprehension  of  esthetic  and 
emotional  matters.  In  former  times  they  could  not  obtain 
admittance  to  a  respectable  theatre  ;  and,  like  the  hachiyaf 
had  theatres  of  their  own.  It  would  bo  interesting,  my 
friend  added,  to  learn  the  origin  of  their  songs  and  their 
dances.  For  their  songs  are  not  in  their  own  special 
dialect,  but  in  pure  Japanese.  And  that  they  should 
be  able  to  preserve  this  oral  literature  without  de- 
terioration is  uU  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  yauui-no-monn  have  always  been  totally  uneducated. 
Even  to-day  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  those  new 
educational    opportunities   the    era  uf  Meiji   has  .given   to 
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the  masses ; — prejudice  is  still  far  too  strong  to  allow  of 
their  children  being  happy  in  a  public  school.  A  small 
special  school  might  be  possible,  though  there  woald 
perhaps  be  no  small  difficulty  in  obtainiug  willing 
teachers.* 

**  The  hollow  in  which  the  village  stands  is  immediately 
behind  the  Buddhist  cemetery  of  Tokoji.  The  setUement 
has  its  own  little  Shinto  temple.  I  was  extremely  surprised 
at  the  aspect  of  the  place  ;  for  I  had  expected  to  see  a  good 
desil  of  ugliness  and  filth.  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  a  mnl* 
titude  of  neat  dwellings,  with  pretty  little  gardens  about 
them,  and  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms.  There  were 
many  trees  ;  the  village  was  green  with  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  picturesque  to  an  extreme  degree ;  for,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  ground,  the  tiny  streets  climbed  up 
and  down  hill  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  the  loftiest  street 
being  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  lowermost.  A  large 
public  bath  house  and  a  public  laundry  bore  evidence 
that  the  i/aina-iw-mono  love  clean  linen  as  well  as  their 
hcimhi  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

**  A  crowd  soon  gathered  to  look  at  the  two  visitors 
who  had  come  to  their  village — a  rare  event  for  them. 
The  faces  about  me  seemed  much  like  the  faces  of  the 
heimiHy  except  that  I  fancied  the  ugly  ones  were  much 
uglier,  making  the  pretty  ones  appear  more  pretty  by 
contrast.  There  were  <me  or  two  sinister  faces, — recalling 
faces  of  gipsies  that  I  had  seen  ; — while  some  little  girls, 
on  th(;  other  hand,  had  remarkably  pleasing  soft  features. 
Tiiore  were  no  exchanges  of  civilities  as  upon  meeting 
hcimin  ; — a   Japanese   of  the   better   class  would    as  soon 


^  Since  the  time  this  letter  to  the  Mail  was  written,  a  primary 
school  WHS  actually  established  for  the  yatna-iio-mono, — through  the 
benevolence  of  Matsuo  citizens  superior  to  prejudice.  The  under- 
taking (lid  not  escape  severe  local  criticism,  but  it  seems  to  have 
proved  Huccessful. 


\ 
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think  of  taking  off  his  hat  to  a  yama-no-mono  as  a  West- 
Indian  planter  would  think  of  bowing  to  a  negro.  The 
yama-no-mono  themselves  show  by  their  attitude  that 
they  expected  no  forms,  and  they  pay  no  greeting.  Not 
the  men  at  least ;  some  of  the  women,  on  being  ad- 
dressed, made  an  obeisance,  and  thanked  my  companion  for 
certain  kindness  as  nicely  as  any  of  the  common  people 
could  have  done.  Other  women — weaving  coarse  straw 
sandals  (an  inferior  quality  of  zon) — would  answer  only 
*  yes  '  or  *  no  '  to  questions,  and  seemed  to  be  suspicious 
of  us.  My  friend  also  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  women  dress  differeutly  from  other  Japanese  women  of 
the  lower  classes.  For  example,  even  among  the  very 
poorest  heimin  there  are  certain  accepted  laws  of  costume  ; 
there  are  certain  colours  which  may  or  may  not  be  worn 
according  to  the  age  of  the  person.  But  even  elderly  women 
among  these  people  wear  obi  of  bright  red  or  variegated 
hues,  and  kimono  of  a  showy  tint.  Those  of  the  women 
seen  in  the  city  streets,  selling  or  buyiHg,  are  the  elders 
only.  The  younger  stay  at  home.  The  elderly  women 
always  go  into  town  with  large  baskets  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
by  which  the  fact  that  they  are  yama-nn-mono  is  at  once 
known.  Numbers  of  these  baskets  were  visible — principally 
at  the  doors  of  the  smaller  dwellings.  They  are  carried  on 
the  back,  and  are  used  to  contain  all  that  the  yama-no-mono 
buy : — old  paper,  old  wearing  apparel,  bottles,  broken 
glass,  and  scrap-metal. 

**  A  kindly-faced  middle-aged  woman  at  last  ventured 
to  invite  us  to  her  house,  to  look  at  some  old  coloured  prints 
she  wished  to  sell.  Thither  we  went ;  and  were  as  nicely 
received  as  in  a  heimin  residence.  The  pictures — 
including  a  number  of  drawings  by  Hiroshige,  proved 
to  be  worth  buying ;  and  my  friend  then  asked  if  we 
could  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Daikoku-mai,  To  my 
great  satisfaction  the  proposal  was  joyfully  received ;  and 
on  our  agreeing  to  pay  a   trifle  to  each  singer,  a  small  band 
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of  neat-looking  young  girls  whom  we  had  not  seen  before^ 
made  their  appearance,  and  prepared  to  sing  while  an  old 
woman  made  ready  to  dance.  Both  the  old  woman  and  the 
girls  provided  themselves  with  cur  ions  instruments  for  the 
performance.  One  or  two  had  instruments  shaped  like 
mallets,  made  of  paper  and  bamboo  ;  these  were  intended  to 
represent  the  hammer  of  Daikoku ;  they  were  held  in  the  left 
hand,  a  fan  being  waved  in  the  right.  Other  girls  were 
provided  with  a  kind  of  castanets, — two  flat  pieces  of  hard 
dark  wood,  connected  by  a  string,  and  sounded  by  rapid 
tapping  with  the  fingers.  Six  formed  in  a  line  before  the 
house.  The  faces  of  all  were  both  pleasing  and  charac- 
teristic. The  old  woman  took  her  place  facing  the  girls, 
holding  in  her  hands  two  little  sticks, — one  stick  being 
notched  along  a  part  of  its  length.  By  drawing  it  rapidly 
across  the  othoi'  stick,  a  curious  rattling  noise  was 
made. 

*'  My  friend  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  singers  formed 
two  distinct  partios^)f  three  each ;  and  these  carried 
different  instruments  and  emblems.  Those  bearing  the 
hammer  and  fan  were  the  Daikoku  band : — these  song 
the  song  proper, — the  verses  of  the  ballads.  Those  with 
the  castanets  were  the  Ebisu  party,  and  formed  the 
chorus. 

'^  The  old  woman  rubbed  her  little  sticks  together,  and 
from  the  throats  of  the  three  girls  representing  the  Daikoku 
band,  there  rang  out  a  clear  and  really  sweet  burst  of 
song,  quite  difiercnt  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard 
before,  while  the  three  castanets  kept  exact  time  to  the 
syllabification  of  the  words,  which  were  very  rapidly 
uttered.  When  these  three  girls  had  sung  a  certain  number 
of  lines,  the  voices  of  the  other  three  women  joined  in^ 
producing  a  very  pleasant,  though,  of  course,  untrained 
harmony  ;  and  all  sang  the  burthen  together.  Then  the 
Daikoku  party  began  again  alone  another  verse ;  and 
the  first  performance   was  reiterated.     In   the   meanwhile 
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the  old  woman  was  dancing  a  very  fantastic  dance  which 
elicited  hearty  laughter  from  the  crowd,  and  occasionally 
chanting  a  few  comic  words. 

''The  song  was  not  comic,  however,  itself;  hut  a 
pathetic  hallad  entitled  Yaoya-O-ShichL  Yaoya  0  Shichi 
was  a  heaatiful  girl  who,  many  hundred  years  ago  in  Kydto, 
set  fire  to  her  own  house  in  order  to  ohtain  another 
meeting  with  her  lover,  residing  in  a  temple  where  she 
expected  that  her  family  would  he  obliged  to  take  refage 
after  the  fire.  But  being  detected  and  convicted 
of  the  terrible  crime  of  arson,  she  was  condemned  by  the 
severe  law  of  that  age  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect ;  but  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
victim,  and  the  motive  of  ber  offence,  evoked  a  sympathy 
in  the  popular  heart  which  found  later  expression  in  song 
and  drama. 

''  While  singing,  none  of  the  performers,  except  the 
old  woman,  lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground — only 
slightly  swaying  their  bodies  in  time  to  the  melody.  The 
singing  lasted  more  than  one  hour — during  which  the  voices 
never  failed  in  their  sweet  fresh  quality ;  and  yet  so  far 
from  being  weary  of  it,  and  although  I  could  not  understand 
a  word  uttered,  I  felt  very  sorry  when  it  was  all  over. 
One  could  listen  to  such  singing  all  day.  Certainly  no 
singing  I  ever  heard  from  the  geisha  could  compare  in 
charm  with  this  simple  ballad-singing  of  a  despised  out- 
cast class.  Aud  with  the  pleasure  of  it  there  came  to  the 
foreign  listener  also  a  strong  sense  of  sympathy  for  the 
youug  singers — victims  of  a  prejudice  so  ancieut  that 
its  origin  is  no  longer  known." 

n. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  my  letter  to  the  Mail  tell 
the  history  of  my  interest  in  the  Daikoku-mai.  During 
the  following  year  I  was  able  to  procure,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend  Nishida  Sentaro,  Esq.,  written  copies 
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of  three  of  the  ballads  as  sung  by  the  yama-no-mono ;  anit 
translations  of  these  were  afterwards  made  for  me.  I  now 
venture  to  offjr  my  free  prose  renderings  of  them,— 4Mi96d 
on  the  translations  referred  to, — as  examples  of  folk- 
song not  devoid  of  interest.  Tlie  renderings  are  not 
literal — though  as  nearly  litornl  as  I  could  make  theniy 
with  the  help  of  Japanese  translators.  An  absolutely 
literal  rendering,  executed  with  the  utmost  card,  and 
amply  supplied  with  explanatory  notes,  would  be,  of 
course,  more  worthy  the  attention  of  this  learned  society. 
Such  a  version  would,  however,  require  a  knowledge  of 
Japanese  which  I  do  not  possess,— as  well  as  much 
time  find  patient  labor.  Were  the  texts  in  themselves  of 
value  sufficieut  to  justify  a  scholarly  tranislation,  I  should 
not  have  attempted  any  translation  at  all ;  but  feeling 
convinced  that  their  only  interest  was  of  a  sort  which  could 
not  be  much  diminish(>d  by  a  free  and  easy  treatment, 
I  presumed  to  undertake  a  simple  prose  version.  From 
any  purely  litorary  poifit  of  view,  the  texts  are  dis- 
appointing,— exhibiting  no  great  power  of  imagination, 
and  nothing  at  all  worthy  to  be  called  poetical  art* 
While  reading  such  verses  we  find  ourselves  very  far 
away  indeed  from  tiie  veritable  poetry  of  Japan,  from 
those  compositions  which,  with  a  few  chosen  syllablea 
only,  can  either  create  a  perfect  colored  picture  in 
.the  mind,  or  bestir  the  finest  sensations  of  memory  with 
such  marvellous  ptmetrative  delicacy.  No:  the  Daihfku- 
mai  are  extremely  crude ;  and  their  hmg  popularity  has 
been  duo,  I  fancy,  rather  to  the  very  interesting  manner  of 
singing  thorn  than  to  any  quality  which  could  permit  us 
to  compare  thom  for  a  moment  with  the  old  Euglish 
ballads. 

The  legends  upon  which  these  chants  were  based 
still  exist  in  many  other  forms, — including  dramatic  com- 
positions. I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  vast  number  of 
artistic   suggestions  which   they  have   given ;   but  I   may 
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obeerve  that  their  inflnenee  in  this  regard  has  not  yet 
^ssed  aiway.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  I  saw  a  numbel^ 
ef  pretty  eotton  prints,  fresh  from  the  mill,  picturing 
Ognri  Hangwan  msking  the  horse  Oni-kage  stand  upon  a 
chessboard.  Whether  the  versions  of  the  ballads  I  obtained 
ill  Izumo  were  composed  there  or  elsewhere,  I  am  quite 
mable  to  say ;  bnt  the  stories  of  Shilutoku  Maru^  Offuri^ 
Hangwan f  and  Yaoya-O'Shicki  are  certainly  well-known  in 
every  part  of  Japan. 

Together  with  these  prose  translations,  I  submit  to 
the  Society  the  original  texts, — to  which  are  appended 
some  notes  of  interest  about  the  local  customs  connected 
with  the  singing  of  the  Daikoku-mai,  about  tlie  symbols  used 
by  the  dancers,  and  about  the  comic  phrases  chanted  at 
intervals  during  the  performances, — phrases  of  which  the 
coarse  hnmor  forbids  any  English  rendering. 

All  the  ballads  are  written  in  the  same  measure,-*- 
exemplified  by  the  first  four  lines  of  Yaoya-O-Shichi, 

Koe  ni  yoru  ne  no,  aki  no  shika    * 

Tsuma  yori  mtwoba  kogasn  nari 

Gk>-nin  mnsome  no  sannO  de 

Iro  mo  kawasanu  Edo-zakura. 

The  chorus,  or  hay  ash  i^  does  not  seem  to  be  suug  at 
the  end  of  a  fixed  number  of  lines,  but  rather  at  the 
termination  of  certain  parts  of  the  recitative.  There  is 
also  no  fixed  limit  to  the  number  of  singers  iu  either 
band :  these  mny  be  very  mnny  or  very  few.  I 
think  that  the  curious  Izumo  way  of  singiug  the  Dai' 
kvku-mai — so  that  the  same  vowel-sound  in  the  word 
**iya^*  uttered  by  one  band,  and  in  the  word  "«om'* 
uttered  by  the  other,  are  made  to  blend  together, 
-^might  be  worth  the  attention  of  some  one  interested 
in  Japanese  folk -music.  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that  a 
very  delightful  and  wholly  unexplored  field  of  study  offers 
itself  in  Japan  to  the  student  of  folk-lore  music  and  popular 
chants.     The  songs  of  the  Honew-odnri^  or  harvest  dances, 
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With  their  queer  burdens, — the  chants  of  the  Bon-odari, 
which  differ  iu  every  district, — the  strange  snatches  of 
song,  often  sweet,  often  weird,  that  one  hears  from  the  rioe- 
fields,  or  the  mountain  slopes  of  remote  provinces, — hmve 
qualities  totally  different  from  those  we  are  accaBiomed 
to  associate  with  the  idea  of  Jnpanese  music, — a  chann 
iudisputable  even  for  Western  ears,  because  not  less  in 
harmony  with  the  Nature  inspiring  it  than  the  soog  of  a  bird 
or  the  shrilling  of  semi  or  any  of  tlie  rhythmic  voices  of  the 
land.  To  reproduce  such  melodies,  with  their  very  oarioiia 
fractional  tones,  would  be  no  easy  task,  but  I  cannot  help 
believiug  that  it  would  fully  repay  the  labor.  Not  only 
do  they  represent  a  very  ancient,  perhaps  primitive 
musical  sense :  they  represent  also  something  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  race ;  — and  there  is  surely  mneh 
to  be  learned  in  the  course  of  time  from  the  comparative 
study  of  such  folk-music. 

The  fact,  however,  that  none  of  those  peculiarities 
which  give  so  strange  a  charm  to  the  old  peasant-chants, 
are  ooticoable  in  the  Izumo  manner  of  singing  the  DaikokH" 
i;iat,  would  perhaps  indicate  that  the  latter  are  compara- 
tively quite  modern. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  SHCNTOKU  MARU. 
*•  Ara! — Juyfxdhj  ijonntj  Dnikokn  and  Ehisu  enter  dancing. 


t» 


Shall  we  tell  a  tale,  or  shall  we  utter  felicitations? 
A  tale  :  then  of  what  is  it  best  that  we  should  toll  ?  Since 
we  are  bidden  to  your  august  house  to  relate  a  story,  we 
shall  relate  the  story  of  Shuutoku. 

Surely  there  onoe  lived,  in  the  Province  of  Kawaohiy 
a  very  rich  man  called  Nobuyoshi.  And  his  eldest  son 
was  called  Shuutoku- maru. 

When  Shuntoku-Maru,  that  eldest  sou,  was  only  three 
years  old,  his  mother  died.  And  when  he  was  five  years 
old,  there  was  given  to  him  a  stepmother. 
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When  he  was  seven  years  old  his  stepmother  gave  birth 
to  a  son  who  was  called  Otowaka-Maru.  And  the  twa 
brothers  grew  up  together. 

When  Shdntoku  became  sixteen  years  old,  he  went 
to  Kyoto,  to  the  Temple  of  Tenjin-Sama,  to  make  offerings 
to  the  God. 

There  he  saw  a  thousand  people  going  to  the 
temple,  and  a  thousand  returning,  and  a  thousand 
remainmg :  There  was  a  gathering  of  three  thousand 
persons.* 

Through  that  multitude  the    youngest    daughter   of    a 
rich  man   called  Hagagiyama   was  being    carried  to    the 
temple   in   a  kago.^     Shuntoku   afso   was   travelling   in    a 
kmjo ;     and   the   two   kago  moved  side   by  side  along  the 
way. 

Gazing  on  the  girl,  Shuntoku  fell  in  love  with  her.     And 
the  two  exchanged  looks  and  letters  of  love. 

All  this  was  told  to  the  stepmother  of  Shuntoku,  by 
a  servant  that  was  a  flatterer. 

Then  the  stepmother  began  to  think  that  should  the 
youth  remain  in  his  father's  home,  the  storehouses   east 
and  west  and  the  graineries  north  and  south,  and  the  house 
that  stood  in  the  midst,  could  never  belong  to  Otowaka* 
Maru. 

Therefore  she  devised  aii  evil  thing,  and  spoke  to  her 
husband,  saying: — **Sir,  my  lord,  may  I  have  your  honored 
permission  to  be  free  for  seven  days  from  the  duties  of  the 
household." 

Her  husband  answered : — **  Yes,  surely ;    but  what  i»  . 
it  that  you  wish  to  do  for  seven  days  ?**  She  said  to  him  :— 
'*  Before  being  wedded  to  my  lord,  I  made  a  vow  to    the 
August  Deity  of  Kiyomidzu ;  and  now  I  desire  to  go  to  the. 
temple  to  fulfil  that  vow.'* 

*  These    numbers    simply    indicate    a   great    multitade    in    the 
language  of  the  people :  they  liave  no  exact  significance. 
8  Kago^ — a  kind  of  palanquin^ 
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Said  the  master : — "  That  is  well.  But  which  of  the 
mauservants  or  maidservants  would  you  have  to  go  with 
you?'*  Then  she  made  reply: — "Neither  manservant 
nor  maidservant  do  I  require :     I  wish  to  ga  all  alone.'* 

And  without  paying  heed  to  any  advice  about  her 
journey,  she  departed  from  the  house,  and  made  great 
haste  to  Ky6to. 

Reaching  the  quarter  SanjO  in  the  city  of  KyOto  she 
asked  the  way  to  the  street  Kajiyamachi,  which  is  the 
Street  of  the  Smiths.  And  finding  it  she  saw  the  smithies 
side  by  side. 

Going  to   the   middle   one,    she    greeted  the    smith, 
-and  asked  him: — "Sir   smith,    can   you  make  some   fine 
small     work     in     iron  ?**       And     he     answered  : — "  Aye, 
lady — that  I  can.** 

Tlien  she  said  : — **  Make  me,  I  pray  you,  nine  and 
forty  nails  without  heads.  "  But  he  answered  : — "  I  am 
of  the  seventh  generation  of  a  family  of  smiths ; — yet 
never  did  I  hear  till  now  of  nails  without  heads,  and  such 
an  order  I  cannot  take.  It  were  better  'that  you  shonld 
ask  elsewhere.** 

*'  Nay,**  said  phe :  "  Since  I  came  first  to  yon,  I 
do  not  want  to  go  elsewhere.  Make  them  for  me,  I  pray, 
Sir  smith.'*  He  answered  : — **  Of  a  truth,  if  I  make  such 
nails,  I  must  be  paid  a  thousand  rijd.*** 

She  replied  to  him  : — **  If  you  make  them  all  for  me, 
I  care  nothing  whether  you  desire  one  thousand  or  two 
thousand  n/6.  Make  them,  I  beseech  you,  Sir  smith." 
Thus  the  smith  could  not  well  refuse  to  make  the 
nails. 

He  arranged  all  things  conformably  to  honor  the 
•God  of  the  Bellows.'     Then  taking  up  his  first  hammer 


*  The  ancient  njd  or  tael  had  a  value  approzlmatirg  that  of 
the  dollar  of  100  ten, 

^  Fuigo  Sama,  deity  of  smiths. 
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he  recited  the  Kongd-Sutra ;"  taking  up  his  second  he 
recited  the  Kwannon-Sutra ; — taking  up  his  third  he 
recited  the  Amida-Sutra, — because  he  feared  those  nails 
might  be  used  for  a  wicked  purpose. 

So  in  sorrow  he  finished  the  nails.  Then  was  the 
woman  much  pleased.  And  receiving  the  nails  in  her  left 
hand,  she  paid  the  money  to  the  smith  with  hei*  right, — 
and  bade  him  farewell,  and  went  upon  her  way. 

When  she  was  gone,  then  the  smith  thought : — 
**  Surely  I  have  in  gold  Icoban  ^  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
ryo.  But  this  life  of  ours  is  only  as  the  resting-place  of  a 
traveUer  journeying ;  and  I  must  show  to  others  some  pity 
and  kindness.  To  those  who  are  cold  I  will  give  clothing, . 
and  to  those  who  are  hungry,  I  will  give  food." 

And  by  announcing  his  intention  in  writings^  set 
up  at  the  boundaries  of  provinces  and  at  the  limits  of 
villages,  he  was  able  to  show  his  benevolence  to  many 
people. 

On  her  way  tbe  woman  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
painter,  and  asked  the  painter  to  paint  for  her  a  picture. . 

And  the  painter  questioned  her,  saying  : — "  Shall  I 
paint  you  the  picture  of  a  very  old  plum-tree,  or  of  an 
ancient  pine  ?'* 

She  said  to  him  : — **  No  :  I  want  neither  the  picture 
of  an  old  plum-tree  nor  of  an  ancient  pine.  I  want 
the  picture  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  years,  having  a  stature  ot 
five  feet,  and  two  moles  upon  his  face." 

''"Diamond  Sutra.''  The  curious  intermingling  of  Buddhist 
Rnd  of  Shiuto  ideas  in  these  ballads  illustrates  how  the  two  faiths 
had  became  interblended  and  confused  in  popular  fancy. 

7  Kohan.  A  gold  coin.  There  were  koban  of  a  great  many 
curious  shapes  and  designs.  The  most  common  form  was  a  flat  or 
oval  disk,  stnmped  with  Chinese  characters.  Some  koban  were  fully 
five  inches  in  length  by  four  in  width. 

^  Public  announcements  are  usually  written  upon  small  wooden 
tablets  attHched  to  a  poit ;  and  in  the  country  such  announcements 
are  still  set  up  just  as  suggested  in  the  ballad. 
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**  That/'  said  the  painter,  **  will  be  an  easy  thing  to 
paint."  And  he  made  the  picture  in  a  very  little  time. 
It  was  much  like  Shuntoku-Maru  ;  and  the  woman  rejoiced 
as  she  departed. 

With  that  picture  of  Shuntoku  she  hastened  to  Kiyo- 
midzu  ;  and  she  pasted  the  picture  upon  one  of  the  pillars 
in  the  roar  of  the  temple. 

And  with  forty- seven  out  of  the  forty-nine  nails  she 
nailed  the  picture  to  the  pillar  ;  and  with  the  two  remaining 
nails  she  nailed  the  eyes. 

Then  feeling  assured  that  she  had  put  a  curse  upon 
Shuntoku,  that  wicked  woman  went  home.  And  she  said 
humbly,  **  I  have  returned  *'  ;  and  she  pretended  to  be 
faithful  and  true. 

Now  three  or  four  months  after  the  stepmother 
of  Shuntoku  hnd  thus  invoked  evil  upon  him  he  became 
very  sick.     Then  that  stepmother  secretly  rejoiced. 

Aud  she  spoke  cunningly  to  Nobuyoshi  her  husband, 
saying :  ''  Sir,  my  lord,  this  sickness  of  Shtintoku  seems 
to  be  a  very  bad  sickness;  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
one  having  such  sickness  in  the  house  of  a  rich 
man." 

Then  Nobuyoshi  was  much  surprised  and  sorrowed 
greatly  ;  but,  thinking  to  himself  that  indeed  it  could 
not  be  helped,  he  called  Shuntoku  to  him,  and 
said  : — 

**  Son,  this  sickness  which  you  have  seems  to  be 
leprosy ;  and  one  having  such  a  sickness  cannot  con- 
tinue to  dwell  in  this  house. 

**  It  were  best  for  you,  therefore,  to  made  a  pilgrimage 
through  all  the  provinces  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be 
healed  by  diviue  influence. 

*'  And  my  storehouses  and  my  graineries  I  will  not 
give  to  Otowaka-maru,  but  only  to  you,* Shuntoku — so  you 
must  come  back  to  us." 
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Poor  Shuntoku,  not  knowing  how  wicked  his  step- 
mother was,  besought  her  in  his  sad  condition,  saying : — 
**  Dear  molher,  I  have  been  told  that  I  mnst  go  forth  and 
wander  as  a  pilgrim. 

**  But  now  I  am  blind,  and  I  cannot  travel  without 
difficulty.  I  would  be  content  with  one  meal  a  day  in 
place  of  three,  and  glad  for  permission  to  live  iu  a  corner 
of  some  store-room  or  outhouse, — but  I  should  like  to 
remain  somewhere  near  my  home. 

'*  Will  you  not  please  permit  me  to  stay,  if  only  for 
a  little  time  ?  Honored  mother,  I  beseech  you,  let  me  stay.*' 

But  she  answered  ; — **  As  this  trouble  which  you  now 
have  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  bad  disease,  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  suffer  you  to  stay.  You  must  go  away 
from  the  house  at  once.*' 

Then  Shuntoku  was  forced  out  of  the  house  by  the 
servants,  and  into  the  yard,  sorrowing  greatly. 

And  the  wicked  stepmother,  following,  cried  out : — ^*  As 
your  father  has  commanded,  you  must  go  away  at  once, 
Shuntoku.** 

Shuntoku  answered  : — **  See,  I  have  not  even  a  travel- 
ling-dress. A  pilgrim's  gown  and  leggings  I  ought  to  have, 
— and  a  pilgrim's  wallet  for  begging.*' 

At  hearing  these  words,  the  wicked  stepmother  was 
glad  ;  and  she  at  once  gave  him  all  that  he  required. 

Shuntoku  received  the  things,  and  thanked  lier,  and 
made  ready  to  depart,  even  in  his  piteous  state. 

He  put  on  the  gown  and  hung  a  wooden  mamori 
(charm)  upon  his  breast,^  and  he  suspended  the  wallet 
about  his  neck. 


^  See  Profei^sor  Chamberlain's  }Jote8  on  some  iJinor  Jnpan^ 
ese  Religiowt  Preachers^  for  fall  details  of  pilgrimages  aud  pilgrim 
costumes,  in  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  (1893).  The 
paper  is  excellently  illustrated. 
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He  put  on  his  straw  sandals,  and  fiEistened  them  tightlyi 
and  took  a  bamboo  staff  in  his  hand  and  placed  a  hat  of 
woven  rushes  upon  his  head. 

And  saying : — **  Farewell,  father  : — ^farewelli  aao- 
ther  : — **  poor  Shuntoku  started  on  his  journey. 

Sorrowfully  Nobuyoshi  accompanied  his  son  a  part  :6f 
the  way,  saying  : — *'  It  cannot  be  helped,  Shuntoku,  B«i 
if,  through  the  divine  favour  of  those  august  deities  to 
whom  that  charm  is  dedicated,  your  disease  ahovU 
become  cured,  then  come  back  to  us  at  onc6» 
my  son.** 

Heiiring  from  his  father  these  kind  words  of  farewell, 
Shuntoku  felt  much  happier,  and  covering  his  face  witL 
the  groat  rush  hat  so  as  not  to  be  known  to  the  neigfabore, 
ho  went  on  alone. 

But  in  a  little  while, — finding  his  limbs  so  weak  that 
he  was  afraid  he  could  not  go  far,  and  feeling  his  heart 
always  drawn  back  toward  his  home,  so  that  he  could 
not  help  often  stopping,  and  turning  his  face  tbither, — ^he 
soon  became  sad  again. 

Since  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  enter  any 

dwelling,  ho  had  often  to   sleep  under  pine  trees  or  in  the 

forests ;     but    sometimes  he   was    lucky   enough    to  find 

shelter  in  some  wayside  shrine  containing  images  of  the 

Gods. 

And  once  in  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  before  the 

breaking  of  the  day,  in  the  hour  when  the  crows  first  be- 
gin to  fly  abroad  and  cry,  the  dead  mother  of  Shuntoku 
came  to  him  in  a  dream. 

And  she  said  to  him  : — **  Son,  your  affliction  has  been 
caused  by  the  witchcraft  of  your  wicked  stepmother.  Go 
now  to  tho  divinity  of  Kiyomidzu,  and  beseech  the  Goddess 
that  you  may  bo  healed." 

Shuntoku  arose,  wondering,  and  took  his  way  to- 
ward tho  city  of  Kyoto,  toward  the  temple  of  Kiyo- 
midzu. 
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One  day,  as  he  travelled,  lie  went  to  the  gate  of  tbe 
house  of  a  rich  man  named  Hagiyama,  crying  out  loudly, 
"Alms  I— alms  I** 

Then  a  maidservant  of  the  house,  hearing  the  cry,  came 
out  and  gave  him  food,  and  laughed  aloud,  saying  : — **  Who 
could  help  laughing  at  the  idea  of  trying  to  give  anything 
to  so  comical  a  pilgrim  ?  *' 

Shuntoku  asked  : — **  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  I  am  the  son 
of  a  rich  and  well-famed  man,  Nobuyoshi  of  Kawachi.  But 
because  of  a  malediction  invoked  upon  me  by  my  wicked 
stepmother,  I  have  become  as  you  see  me." 

Then  Otohime,  a  daughter  of  that  family,  hearing 
the  voices,  came  out  and  asked  the  maid  : — '*  Why  did 
you  laugh  ?  ** 

The  servant  answered : — "  0  my  lady,  there  was  a 
blind  man  from  Kawachi,  who  seemed  about  twenty  years 
old,  clinging  to  the  pillar  of  the  gate,  and  loudly  crying 
<Almsl  alms.' 

'*  So  I  tried  to  give  him  some  clean  rice  upon  a  tray  ; 
but  when  I  held  out  the  tray  toward  his  right  hand  he 
advanced  his  left ;  and  when  I  held  out  the  tray  toward 
his  left  hand,  he  advanced  his  right :  that  was  the  reason 
I  could  not  help  laughing." 

Hearing  the  maid  explaining  thus  to  the  young  lady, 
the  blind  man  became  angry  and  said  : — **  You  have  no 
right  to  despise  strangers.  I  am  the  son  of  a  rich  and 
well-famed    man   in   Kawachi   and  I  am  called  Shuntoku- 


maru." 


Then  the  daughter  of  that  house,  Otohime,  suddenly 

remembering  him,   also  became  quite  angry,   and  said   to 

It 

the  servant: — **  You  must  not  laugh  rudely.     Laughing  at 
others    to-day,    you    might    be    laughed    at   yourself  to- 


morrow." 


But  Otohime  had  been  bo  startled  that  she  could  not 
help  trembling  a  little,  and  retiring  to  her  room  she  suddenly 
fainted  away. 

Vol.  ZXII.-31 
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Then  in  thd  house  all  was  confusion :  and  a  doctor 
was  summoned  in  all  haste.  But  the  girl,  heing  qoite 
unable  to  take  any  medicine,  only  became  weaker  and 
weaker. 

Then  many  famous  physicians  were  sent  for;  and 
they  consulted  together  about  Otohime ;  and  they  decided 
at  last  that  hor  sickness  had  been  caused  only  by  some 
sudden  sorrow. 

So  the  mother  said  to  her  sick  daughter  :  '*  Tell  mOi 
without  concealment,  if  you  have  any  secret  grief :  and 
if  there  be  anything  you  want,  whatever  it  be,  I  will 
try  to  get  it  for  you.** 

Otohime  replied: — "I  am  very  much  ashamed ;  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  wish. 

'*  The  blind  man  who  came  here  the  other  day  was 
the  son  of  a  rich  and  well-famed  citizen  of  Kawachi, 
called  Nobuyoshi. 

*'At  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Tenjin  at  Eitano  in 
Kyoto,  I  met  that  young  man  there,  on  my  way  to  the 
temple ;  and  we  then  exchanged  letters  of  love,  pledging 
ourselves  to  each  other. 

"  And  therefore  I  very  much  wish  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  travel  in  search  of  him,  until  I  find  him,  where- 
ever  he  may  be.'* 

Thd  mother  kindly  mtide  answer  : — **  That,  indeed, 
will  be  well.  I£  you  wish  for  a  hvjOf  you  may  have  one  ; 
or  if  you  would  like  to  have  a  horse,  you  can  have  one. 

**  You  can  chose  any  servant  you  like  to  accompany 
you :  and  I  can  let  you  have  as  many  koban  as  you 
desire.'* 

Otohime  answered  : — **  Neither  horse  nor  haffo  do 
I  need,  uor  any  servant ;  I  need  only  the  dross  of 
a  pil«4rini,  logjjjings  and  gown,  and  a  mendicant's 
wallet." 

For  Otohime  held  it  her  duty  to  set  out  by  herself  all 
alone,  just  as  Shiiutoku  had  done. 
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So  she  left  home,  saying  farewell  to  her  parents,  with 
eyes  full  of  tears  :  scarcely  could  she  find  voice  to  utter 
the  word  "  goodbye.'* 

Over  mountains  and  mountains  she  passed,  and  again 
over  mountains  ;  hearing  only  the  cries  of  wild  deer,  and 
the  sound  of  torrent- water. 

Sometimes  she  would  lose  her  way  ;  sometimes  she 
would  pursue  alone  a  steep  and  difficult  path :  always  she 
journeyed  sorrowing. 

At  last  she  saw  before  her — far,  far  away — the  pine- 
tree  called  Kawama-matsu,  and  the  two  rocks  called  Ota  ;^® 
and  when  she  saw  those  rooks,  she  thought  of  Sliuntoku 
with  love  and  hope. 

Hastening  on,  she  met  five  or  six  persons  going  to 
Kumano  ;  and  she  asked  them  : — "  Have  you  not  met  on 
your  way  a  blind  youth,  about  sixteen  years  old  ?  ** 

They  made  answer, — **  No,  not  yet ;  but  should  we 
meet  him  anywhere  we  shall  tell  him  whatever  you 
wish.'* 

This  reply  greatly  disappointed  Otohime ;  and  she 
began  to  think  that  ail  her  efforts  to  find  her  lover  might 
be  in  vain  ;  and  she  became  very  sad. 

At  last*  she  became  so  sad  that  she  resolved  not  to 
try  to  find  him  in  this  world  any  more,  but  to  drown  her- 
self at  once  in  the  pool  of  Sawara,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  meet  him  in  a  future  state. 

She  hurried  there  as  fast  as  she  could.  And  when 
she  reached  the  pond,  she  fixed  h&r  pil^rim^s-stafi*  iu  the 
ground,  and  hung  her  outer  robe  on  a  pine  tree,  and  threw 
away  her  wallet,  and,  loosening  her  hair,  armnged  it  in 
the  style  called  Shlinnda.^^ 

Then,  having  filled  her  sleeves  with  stones,  she  was 
about    to    leap    into     the    water,    wh^n    there   appeared 

i^'One  meaning  of  "  Ota  "  in  Japanese   is   '*  has  met  "  or  **  liave 
met." 
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suddouly  before  ber  a  venerable  man  of  seemingly  not 
less  tbau  eigbty  years,  robed  all  in  wbite,  and  bearing  a 
tablet  iu  his  hand. 

And  the  aged  man  said  to  her  : — ''Be  not  thus 
in  hast.0  to  die,  Otohime  !  Shuntoku  whom  you  seek  is  at 
Kiyomidzu  San  :    go  thither  and  meet  him.** 

These  were,  indeed,  the  happiest  tidings  she  conld 
have  desired  :  and  she  became  at  once  very  happy.  And 
she  knew  she  had  thus  been  saved  by  the*  august  favour 
of  her  guardian  deity,  and  that  it  was  the  god  himself 
who  had  spoken  to  her  those  words. 

So  she  caKt  away  the  stones  she  had  put  into  her 
sleeves,  and  donned  again  the  outer  robe  she  hnd  taken 
oft*,  and  rearranged  her  hair,  and  took  her  way  in  all 
haste  to  the  temple  of  Kiyomidzu. 

At  last  she  reached  the  temple,  she  ascended  the 
throe  lower  steps,  and  glancing  beneath  a  porch  she  saw 
hor  lover  Shuntoku  lying  there  asleep,  covered  with  a 
straw  mat ; — and  she  called  to  him,  **  Mos/ii !   woshi  '**  " 

Shuntoku,  thus  being  suddenly  awakened,  seized 
his  stall"  which  was  lying  by  his  side,  and  cried  out : — 
**  Every  day  the  children  of  this  neighborhood  come  here 
and  annoy  me,  because  I  am  blind  I  *' 

Otohime,  hearing  these  words,  and  feeling  great 
sorrow,  approached  and  laid  her  hands  on  her  poor  lover, 
and  said  to  him  : — 

**  I  am  not  one  of  those  bad  mischievous  children  ; — I 


11  The  simple  style  in  which  the  hair  of  dead  women  is 
arraiiKod.  See  chapter  ••  Of  Womeu'rt  Hair  "  in  Glimpses  of  UnfamU 
liar  Japan. 

1^  An  exclamation  uttered  to  call  the  attention  of  another  to  the 
preHcnco  of  the  si'caker,— from  the  rcHpoctful  verb  moshi  ••  to  say.'* 
Our  colloquial  ''sayl"  does  not  give  the  proper  meaning.  Our 
"  please  "  oumos  nearer  to  it. 
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am  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Hagiyama.  And  because  I 
promised  myself  to  you  at  the  festival  of  Kitauo  Tenjiu 
in  Kyoto,  I  have  come  here  to  see  you.** 

Astonished   at   hearing   the  voice   of  his  sweetheart, 
Shuntoku  rose  up  quickly,  and  cried  out : — "  Oh  !   are  you 
really  Otohime  ?     It  is  a  long  time  since  we  last  met — but 
this  is  so  strange  ! — is  it  not  all  a  lie  ?  ** 

And  ihen,  stroking  each  other,  they  could  only  cry, 
instead  of  speaking. 

But  presently  Shuntoku,  giving  way  to  the  excitement 
of  his  grief,  cried  out  to  Otohime: — "A  malediction  has 
been  laid  upon  me  by  my  stepmother, — and  my  appearance 
has  been  changed  as  you  see  : — 

**  Therefore  never  can  I  be  united  to  you  as  your 
husband.  Even  as  I  now  am, — so  must  I  remain  until 
I  fester  to  death  : — 

**  Aud  so  you  must  go  back  home  at  once,  and  live  in 
happiness  and  splendour.** 

But  she  answered  in  great  sorrow  : — **  Nay !  Are 
you  really  in  earnest  ?  Are  you  truly  in  your  right  senses  ? 

•'  No,  no  !  I  have  disguised  myself  thus  only  because 
I  loved  you  enough  even  to  give  my  life  for  you  : — 

**  And  now  I  will  never  leave  you — no  matter  what 
may  become  of  me  in  the  future." 

Shuntoku  was  comforted  by  these  words ; — but  he 
was  also  filled  with  pity  for  her,  so  that  he  wept,  without 
being  able  to  speak  a  word. 

Then  she  said  to  him : — **  Since  your  wicked 
stepmother  bewitched  you  only  because  you  were  rich, 
I  am  not  afraid  to  revenge  you  by  bewitching  her  also  ; — 
for  I,  too,  am  the  child  of  a  rich  man." 

And  then,  with  her  whole  heart  she  spoke  thus  to 
the  divinity  within  the  temple  : — 

**  For  the  space  of  seven  days  and  seven  nights  I  shall 
remain  fasting  in  this  temple,  to  prove  my  vow; — and 
il  thou  hast  any  truth  and  pity,  I  beseech  thee  to  save  us. 
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'<  For  so  great  a  building  as  this,  a  thatched  roof  is 
not  the  proper  roof.  I  will  re-roof  it  with  feathers  of  little 
birds ;  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  I  with  cover  with  thigh- 
feathers  of  falcons. 

^*  This  torii  and  these  If^ terns  of  stone  are  ugly  :  I 
will  erect  a  torii  of  gold ;  and  I  will  make  a  thousand 
lamps  of  gold  and  a  thousand  of  silver  ;  and  every  evening 
I  will  light  them. 

^'  In  so  large  a  garden  as  this  there  should  be  trees. 
I  will  plant  a  thousand  hinoki,  a  thousand  siuji^  a  thousand 
haramatsn, 

*<  But  if  Shiintoku  should  not  be  healed  by  reason 
of  this  vow,  then  he  and  I  will  drown  ourselves  together 
in  yonder  lotus-pond  ; — 

''  And  after  our  death,  taking  the  form  of  two  great 
serpents,  we  will  torment  all  who  come  to  worship  at 
this  temple,  and  bar  the  way  ngainst  pilgrims.** 

Now  strange  to  say  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  day 
after  she  had  vowed  this  vow,  there  came  to  her  in  a 
dream  Ewannon-Sama,  who  said  to  her : — "  The  prayer 
which  you  prayed  I  shall  grant.'* 

Then  Otohime  awoke  and  told  her  dream  to  Shuntoku 
and  they  both  wondered.  They  arose,  and  went  down  to 
the  river  together,  and  washed  themselves,  and  worshipped 
the  Goddess. 

Then,  strange  to  say,  the  eyes  of  blind  Shuntoku  were 
fully  opened,  and  his  clear  sight  came  back  to  him,  and  the 
disease  passed  away  from  him.  And  both  wept  because 
of  the  greatness  of  their  joy. 

Together  they  sought  an  inn,  and  there  laid  aside  their 
pilgrim -dresses,  and  rerobed  themselves,  and  hired  kogo^ 
and  carriers  io  bear  them  home. 

Reaching  the  house  of  his  father,  Shuntoku  cried 
out: — "Honored  parents,  I  have  returned  to  you  I      By' 
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virtue  of  the  written  charm  upon  the  sacred  tablet,  I 
have  been  healed  of  my  sickness,  as  you  may  see.  Is  all 
well  with  you,  honored  parents  ?  '* 

And  Shuntoku*s  father,  hearing,  ran  out  and  cried  : — 
**  Oh  I  how  much  troubled  I  have  been  for  your 
sake! 

<«  Never  for  one  moment  could  I  cease  to  think  of 
you ; — but  now — how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  and  the 
bride  you  have  brought  with  you !  "  And  all  rejoiced 
together. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  strange  that 
the  wicked  stepmother  at  the  same  moment  became  sudden- 
ly blind,  and  that  her  fingers  and  her  tous  begun  to  rot — 
so  that  she  was  in  great  torment. 

Then  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  said  to  that  wicked 
stepmother  : — "  Lo  !  the  leprosy  has  come  upon  you  I 

**  We  cannot  keep  a  leper  in  the  house  of  a  rich  man. 
Please  to  go  away  at  ouce  t 

*'  We  shall  give  you  a  pilgrim*s  gown  and  leggings, 
a  rush  hat,  and  a  staff; — for  we  have  all  these  things 
ready  here.** 

Then  the  wicked  stepmother  knew  that  even  to  save 
her  from  death,  it  could  not  be  helped — because  she  herself 
had  done  so  wicked  a  thing  before.  Shuntoku  and  his 
wife  were  very  glad  I — how  rejoiced  they  were  ! 

The  stepmother  prayed  them  to  allow  her  only  one 
small  meal  a  day — just  as  Shuntoku  had  done;  but 
Otohime  said  to  the  stricken  woman  : — **  We  cannot  keep 
you  here — not  even  in  the  corner  of  an  outhouse.  Go 
away  at  once  !  ** 

Also  Nobuyoshi  said  to  his  wicked  wife : — "  What 
do  you  mean  by  remaining  hero  ?  How  long  do  you 
require  to  go  ?** 

And  he  drove  her  out,  and  she  could  not  help  herself, 
and  she  went  away  crying  to  hide  her  face  from  the  sight 
of  the  neighbours. 
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Otowtika  led  his  blind  mother  by  the  hand  ;  and  toge* 
thcr  they  went  to  Kyoto,  and  to  the  temple  of  Kiyomidztu 

When  they  got  there  they  ascended  three  of  the  temple- 
steps,  and  knelt  down,  and  prayed  the  Goddess,  saying : — 
"  Give  ns  power  to  cast  another  malediction  !  *' 

But  the  Goddess  suddenly  appeared  before  thom,  and 
said :  <*  Were  it  a  good  thing  that  yon  pray  for,  I  would 
grant  your  prayer ;  but  with  an  evil  matter,  I  will  hava 
no  more  to  do. 

*'  If  you  must  die,  then  die  there  t  And  after  yonr 
death  you  shall  be  sent  to  the  hell,  and  there  pat  into  the 
bottom  of  an  iron  cauldron  to  be  boiled.*' 

This  is  the  end  of  the  Story  of  Shuntokn.  With  a 
jubilant  tap  of  the  fan  we  finish  so !  Joyfully, — 
joyfully,— joyfully  I 


THE  BALLAD  OF  OGURIHANGWAN. 


To  tell  every  word  of  the  tale, — this  is  the  story  of  Oguri 

Uangican  : — 


I. — The  Birth. 

The  famed  Takakura  Dainagon,  whose  other  name 
was  Kaiie-ie,  was  so  rich  that  he  had  treasure -honsee  in 
every  direction. 

He  owned  one  precious  stone  that  hnd  power  over 
fire,  and  another  that  had  powor  over  water. 

He  also  had  the  claws  of  a  tiger  extracted  from  the 
paws  of  the  living  aminal ;  he  had  the  horns  of  a  colt; 
and  he  likewise  owned  even  a  musk- cat  (jako-neko). 
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Of  all  that  a  man  might  have  in  this  world,  he  wauted 
nothing  except  an  heir,  and  he  hnd  no  other  canse  for 
sorrow. 

A  trnsted  servant  in  his  house  named  Ikenoshdji  said 
at  last  to  him  these  words  : — 

**  Seeing  that  the  Baddhist  deity  Tamon-Ten,  enshrined 
upon  the  holy  mountain  of  Kurama,  is  famed  for  his  divine 
favour  far  and  near,  I  respectfully  entreat  you  to  go  to 
that  temple  and  make  prayer  to  him  ; — for  then  your  wish 
will  surely  be  fulfilled.'* 

To  this  the  master  agreed,  and  at  once  began  to  make 
preparation  for  a  journey  to  the  temple. 

As  he  travelled  with  great  speed  he  reached  the 
temple  very  soon ;  and  there,  having  purified  his  body 
by  pouring  water  over  it,  he  prayed  with  all  his  heart 
for  an  heir. 

And  during  three  diiys  and  three  nights  he  ab- 
stained from  all  food  of  every  sort.  But  all  seemed 
in  vain. 

Wherefore  the  lord,  despairing  because  of  the  silence 
of  the  God,  resolved  to  perform  harakiri  in  the  temple, 
and  so  to  defile  the  sacred  building. 

Moreover  he  resolved  that  his  spirit  after  his  death, 
should  haunt  the  mountiiin  of  Kurama, — to  deter  and 
terrify  all  pilgrims  upon  (he  nine-mile  path  of  the 
mountain. 

Tbe  delay  of  even  one  moment  would  have  been  fatal ; 
but  good  Ikenosh5ji  came  running  to  the  place  just  in  time, 
and  prevented  the  seppuku, 

**  0  my  lord  I  "  the  retainer  cried  : — **  You  are  surely 
too  hasty  in  your  resolve  to  die. 

**  Rather  first  suffer  me  to  try  my  fortune,  and  see 
if  I  may  not  be  able  to  offer  up  prayer  for  your  sake 
with  more  success.*' 

Then  after  having  twenty-one  times  purified  his  body, 
— seven  times  washing  with  hot  water,  seven  times  with 
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cold,  and  yet  another  seven  times  washing  himself  with 
a  bundle  of  bamboo -grass,  he  thus  prayed  to  the 
God  :— 

'<  If  to  my  lord  an  heir  be  given  by  the  divine  favoori 
then  I  vow  tliat  I  will  make  offering  of  paving-blocks  of 
bronze  wherewith  to  pave  this  temple -court ; — 

*'  Also  of  luutoms  of  bronze  to  stand  in  rows  withoai 
the  templo,  and  of  plating  of  pure  gold  and  pure  silver 
to  cover  all  the  pillars  within  !" 

And  upon  the  third  of  the  three  nights  which 
he  passed  in  prayer  before  the  God,  Tamon-Ten 
revealed  himself  to  the  pious  IkenoshOji  and  said  to 
him : — 

"  Earnestly  wishing  to  grant  your  petition,  1  sought 
far  and  near  for  a  fitting"  heir,^-even  as  far  as  Teiyika 
(India)  and  Kara  (China). 

**  But  though  human  beings  are  numerous  as  the  stars 
in  the  sky  or  the  countless  pebbles  upon  the  shore,  I  was 
grieved  that  I  could  not  find  of  the  seed  of  man  one  heir 
that  might  well  be  given  to  your  master. 

'*  And  at  last,  knowing  not  what  else  to  do, 
I  took  away  by  steiilth  [the  spirit  ?]  of  one  of  the 
eigbt  children  whose  father  was  one  of  the  Shiten-0, 
residing  on  the  peak  Ari-ari,  far  among  the  Dandoka 
mountains.  And  that  child  I  will  give  to  become  the  heir 
of  your  master." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  Deity  retired  within  the 
innermost  shrine.  Then  Ikenoshoji,  starting  from  his 
real  dream,  nine  times  prostrated  himself  before  the  God, 
and  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  his  master. 

Ere  long  the  wife  of  Takakura  Dainagon  found  herself 
with  child ;  and  after  the  ten^^  happy  months  she  bore 
a  son  with  painless  labor. 


^  That  18  ten,  by  the  ancient  native  manner  of  reckoning  time. 
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It  was  strange  that  the  infant  had  npon  his  forehead, 
marked  quite  plainly  and  naturally,  the   Chinese  character* 
for  **  rice." 

And  it  was  yet  more  strange  to  find  that  in  his  eyes 
four  Buddhas**  were  reflected. 

Ikenoshdji  and   the  parents^  rejoiced  ;    and  the  name^ 
Ari-waka  (**  Young  Ari**)   was  given  the  child — after  the 
name   of  the   mountain   Ari-ari — on    the   third   day   after 
the  birth. 

n. — The  Banishment. 

• 

Very  quickly  the  child  grew ;  and  when  he  became 
fifteen,  the  reigning  Emperor  gave  him  the  name  and  title 
of  Oguri  Hang  wan  Kane-uji. 

When  he  reached  manhood  his  father  resolved  to  get 
him  a  bride. 

So  the  Dainagon  looked  upon  all  the  daughters  of  the 
ministers  and  high  officials,  but  he  found  none  that  he 
thought  worthy  to  become  the  wife  of  his  son. 

But  the  young  Hangwan,  learning  that  he  himself 
had  been  a  gift  to  his  parents  from  Tamon-Ten,  resolved 
^0  pray  to  that  deity  for  a  spouse ;  and  he  hastened  to 
•"he  temple  of  the  divinity,  accompanied  by  Ikenoshoji. 

There  they  washed  their  hands,  and  rinsed  their 
mouths,  and  remained  three  nights  without  sleep, — passing, 
all  the  time  in  religious  exercises. 

But  as  they  had  no  companions,  the  young  prince 
at  last  felt  very  lonesome,  and  began  to  play  on  his  flute, 
made  of  the  root  of  the  bamboo-grass. 

Seemingly  charmed  by  these  sweet  sounds,  the  great 
serpent  that  lived  in  the  temple   pond  came  to  the  entrance 

^^  Shitai-uo-mi-Hotoke :   literally  a  four-bodied-aogust  Baddha. 
The  image  in  the  eye  is  called  the  Buddha  :  the  idea  here  expressed 
seems  to  be  that  the  eyes  of  the  ohildren  reflected  four  instead  of  two 
imagos.  Children  of  supernatural  beings  were  popularly  said  to  have^ 
double-pupils. 
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of  the  temple, — transforming  its  fearful  shape  into  the 
likeness  of  a  lovely  female  attendant  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
— and  fondly  listened  to  the  melody. 

Then  Kane-uji  thought  he  saw  before  him  the  very 
lady  he  djsired  for  a  wife.  And  thinking  also  that  she 
was  the  one  chosen  fi)r  him  by  the  Deity,  he  placed  the 
beautiful  being  in  a  palanquin  and  returned  to  his  home. 

But  no  sooner  had  this  happened  than  a  fearful 
£torm  burst  upon  the  capital,  followed  by  a  great  flood ;  and 
the  flood  and  the  storm  both  lasted  for  seven  days  and 
aeven  nights. 

Thv)  Emperor  was  troubled  greatly  by  these  omens; 
And  he  sent  for  the  astrologers  that  thoy  might  explain 
the  causes  thereof. 

They  said  in  answer  to  the  questions  asked  of  them 
th»it  the  terrible  weather  was  caused  only  by  the  anger 
of  the  male  serpent,  seeking  vengeance  for  the  loss  of  its 
mate — which  was  no  other  than  the  fair  woman  that  Kane- 
uji  had  brought  back  with  him. 

Whereupon  the  Emperor  commanded  that  Kane-i^i 
should  be  banished  to  the  province  of  Hitachi,  and  that  the 
transform  3d  fomale  serpent  should  at  once  be  taken  back  to 
the  pond  up^n  the  mountain  of  Kurama. 

And  being  thus  compelled  by  Imperial  Order  to 
depart,  Kane-uji  went  away  to  the  province  of  Hitachi, 
followed  only  by  his  faithful  retainer, — IkenoshOji. 

III. — ^The  Exchange  of  Letters. 

Only  a  little  while  after  the  banishment  of  Kane- 
uji,  a  travelling  merchant,  seeking  to  sell  his  wares,  visited 
the  house  of  the  exiled  prince  at  Hitachi. 

And  being  asked  by  the  Hangwan  where  he  lived,  the 
merchant  made  answer,  saying  : — 

*^  I  live  in  Kyoto,  in  the  street  called  Muromachi,  and 
my  name  is  Goto  Sayemon. 
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'*  My  stock  consists  of  goods  of  one  thousand  and  eight 
different  kinds  which  I  send  to  China, — of  one  thousand 
nnd  eight  kinds  which  I  send  to  India,  and  yet  another 
thousand  and  eight  kinds  which  I  sell  only  in 
Japan. 

''So  that  my  whole  stock  consists  of  three  thousand 
and  twenty -four  different  kinds  of  goods. 

**  Concerning  the  countries  to  which  I  have  already 
heen, — I  may  answer  that  I  have  already  made  three 
voyages  to  India,  and  three  to  China  ; — and  this  is  my 
seventh  journey  to  this  part  of  Japan.'* 

Having  heard  these  things  Oguri  Hang  wan  asked 
the  merchant  whether  he  knew  of  any  young  girl  who 
would  make  a  worthy  wife, — since  he,  the  prince,  being 
still  unmarried  desired  to  find  such  a  girl. 

Then  said  Sayemon: — **  In  the  province  of  Sagami 
to  the  west  of  us,  there  lives  a  rich  man  called  Yokoyama 
Chqja,  who  has  eight  sons. 

**  Long  he  lamented  that  he  had  no  daughter,  and  ho 
long  prayed  for  a  daughter  to  the  August  Sun. 

'*  And  a  daughter  was  given  him ;  and  after  her 
birth,  her  parents  thought  it  behoved  them  to  give  her  a 
higher  rank  than  their  own, — because  her  birth  had  come 
to  pass  through  the  divine  influence  of  the  August  Heaven- 
Shining  Deity :  so  they  built  for  her  a  separate 
dwelling. 

^*  She  is,  in  very  truth,  superior  to  all  other  Japanese 
women ;  nor  can  I  think  of  any  other  person  in  every 
manner  worthy  of  you." 

This  story  much  pleased  Kanc-uji ;  and  he  nt  once 
asked  Sayemon  to  act  the  part  of  match-maker  for  him  ;. 
and  Sayemon  promised  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
fulfil  the  wish  of  the  Hang  wan. 

Theu  Kane-uji  called  for  inkstone  and  writing-brush, 
and  wrote  a  love-letter,  and  tied  it  up  with  such  a  knot 
as  love-letters  are  tied  with. 
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And  he  gave  it  to  the  merchant  to  be  delivered  to 
the  lady,  and  he  gave  him  also,  in  reward  for  his  services, 
one  hundred  golden  ryo, 

Sayemon  again  and  again  prostrated  himself  in  thanks  ; 
and  he  put  the  letter  into  the  box  which  he  always  carried 
with  him.  And  then  he  lifted  the  box  upon  his  back,  and 
bade  the  prince  farewell. 

Now  although  the  journey  from  Hitachi  to  Sagami  is 
commonly  a  journey  of  seven  days,  the  merchant  arrived 
there  at  noon  upon  the  third  day, — having  travelled  in 
all  haste,  ni^^ht  and  day  together  without  stopping. 

And  he  went  to  the  building  called  Inui-no-Goshyo, 
which  had  been  built  by  the  rich  Yokoyama  for  the  sake 
of  his  only  daughter  Terute-Hime, — in  the  district  of 
iSoba, — in  the  province  of  Sagami ; — and  he  asked  permis- 
.sion  to  enter  therein. 

But  the  stern  gate-keepers  bade  him  go  away, — 
announcing  that  the  dwelling  was  the  dwelling  of  Terute- 
Hime,  daughter  of  the  famed  Choja  Yokoyama ;  and  that 
*no  persou  of  the  male  sex  whosoever  could  be  permitted  to 
■enter  ;  and  further  more  that  guards  had  been  appointed  to 
guard  the  ptUace — ten  by  night  and  ten  by  day, — with 
extreme  caution  and  severity. 

But  the  merchant  told  the  gate-keepers  that  ha  was 
•Goto  Sayemon,  of  the  street  called  Muromachi  in  the  city 
of  Kyoto; — that  he  was  a  well-famed  merchant  there, 
.and  was  by  the  people  call'fd  Sendanya ; — that  he  had 
thrice  been  to  India  and  tlirico  to  China,  and  was  now 
upon  his  seventh  return  journey  to  the  great  country  of 
the  Rising  Sun. 

And  he  suid  also  to  them  : — '*  Into  all  the  palaces 
of  Nih(m,  save  this  one  only,  I  have  been  freely  admit- 
ted ; — 80  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  to  you  if  you  permit 
me  to  enter.'* 

Tlius  saying,  he  produced  many  rolls  of  silk,  an  I 
presented    tliem    to   the  gate-keepers ;    and  their  cupidity 
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made  them  blind ;   and  the  merchant,  without  more  diffi- 
culty, entered  rejoicing. 

Through  the  great  outer  gate  he  passed,  and  over  a 
bridge,  and  then  found  himself  in  front  of  the  chambers 
of  the  female  attendants  of  the  superior  class. 

And  he  called  out,  with  a  very  loud  voice  : — **  0  my 
ladies,  all  things  that  you  may  require  I  have  here 
with  me ! 

**lh2ive  B,\\j  or  I  tgata-no-m  eshi'dogu  ;  I  have  hair-combs 
and  needles  and  tweezers ;  I  have  tategamiy  and  combs  of 
silver,  and  kamoji  from  Nagasaki,  and  even  all  kinds  of 
Chinese  mirrors !" 

Whereupon  the  ladies,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
these  things,  suffered  the  merchant  to  enter  their  apurtment, 
which  he  presently  made  to  look  like  a  warehouse  of 
female  toilet  articles. 

But  while  making  bargains  and  selling  very  quickly, 
Sayemon  did  not  lose  the  good  chance  offered  him  ;  and 
taking  from  his  box  the  love-letter  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  him,  he  said  to  the  ladies  : — 

**  This  letter,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  picked  up  in 
some  town  in  Hitachi ;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  accept  it, — either  to  use  it  for  a  model,  if  it  be 
written  beautifully,  or  to  laugh  at  if  it  prove  to  have 
been  written  awkwardly." 

Then  the  chief  among  the  maids,  receiving  the  letter, 
tried  to  read  the  writing  upon  the  envelope, — **  Tauki  ni 
hoshi  " — **  awb  ni  arare  ^a" — **  knri  kanOf^* — 

Which  signified, — **  Moon  and  stars,  rain  and  hail 
make  ice."  But  she  could  not  read  the  riddle  of  the 
mysterious  words. 

The  other  ladies  who  were  also  unable  to  guess 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  could  not  but  laugh  ; — and  they 
laughed  so  shrilly  that  the  Princess  Terute  heard,  and  came 
among  thorn,  fully  robed,  and  wearing  a  veil  over  her 
night-black  hair. 
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And  the  bamboo- screen  having  been  rolled  up  before 
her,  Terute-Hime  asked  : — <'  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
laughing.  If  there  be  anything  amusing,  I  wish  that  you 
will  let  me  share  in  the  amusement." 

The  maids  then  answered,  saying : — *'  We  were  lanc^* 
ing  only  at  our  being  unable  to  read  a  letter  which  this 
merchant  from  the  Capital  says  that  he  picked  up  in  some 
street.  And  here  is  the  letter :  even  the  address  npooi 
it  is  a  riddle  to  us." 

And  the  letter,  having  been  laid  upon  an  open  crimson 
fan,  was  properly  presented  to  the  Princess,  who  received 
it,  and  admired  the  beauty  of  the  writing,  and  said  : — 

**  Never  have  I  seen  so  beautiful  a  hand  as  this  :  it  is 
like  the  writing  of  K5bddaishi  himself,  or  of  Moigd 
Bosatsu. 

**  Perhaps  the  writer  is  one  of  those  princes  of  the 
Ichijo,  or  Nijo,  or  Sanjo  families, — ^all  famed  for  their  skill 
in  writing. 

**  Or,  if  this  guess  of  mine  be  wrong, — then  I  would 
say  that  these  characters  have  certainly  been  written  by 
Oguri-Hangwan  Kane-uji, — now  so  famed  in  the  Province 
of  Hitachi.  ...  I  shall  read  the  letter  for 
you." 

Then  the  envelope  was  removed ;  and  the  first  phrase 
she  read  was  **  Fuji  no  yama "  (the  Mountain  of  Figi), 
which  she  interpreted  as  signifying  loftiness  of  rank.  And 
then  she  met  with  such  phrases  as  these  : — 

Kiyomidzu  kosaka  (the  name  of  a  place) ;  arare  ni 
ozasa  (hair  on  the  leaves  of  the  bamboo-grass) ;  itaya  ni 
arare  (hail  following  upon  a  wooden  roof)  ; — 

Tamoto  ni  kori  (ice  in  the  sleeve) ;  nonaka  ni  shimi" 
dzu  (pure  water  running  through  a  moor) ; — koike  ni 
makomo  (rushes  in  a  little  pond)  ; — 

Inoba  ni  tsiiyu  (dew  on  the  leaves  of  the  taro) ; 
shakunaya  obi  (a  very  long  girdle) ;  shika  ni  momiji  (deer 
and  maple-trees) ; — 
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Fntamittu-yawa  (a  forked  river)  ; — hoso  tanigawa  ni 
manikibas/u  (a  rcund  log  laid  over  a  little  stream  for  a 
bridge) ; — tsurunashi  ynmi  ni  hanuke  don  (a  stringless  bow> 
and  a  wingless  bird).*' 

And  then  she  understood  that  the  characters  signi- 
fied : — 

**  Mnireba  aiC' — they  should  meet  when  he  should 
call  upon  her.  **  Arare  nai  ** — then  they  should  not 
be  separated.  **  Korobi  au  '* — they  should  repose 
together. 

And  the  meaning  of  the  rest  was  thus  : — 

**  This  letter  should  be  opened  within  the  sleeve,  so 
that  others  may  know  nothing  of  it.  Keep  the  secret  in 
your  own  bosom. 

**  You  must  yield  to  me  even  as  the  rush  bends  to  the 
wind.     I  am  earnest  to  serve  you  in  all  things. 

**  We  shall  surely  be  united  at  last  whatever  chance 
may  separate  us  at  the  beginning.  I  long  for  you  even 
as  the  stag  for  its  mate  in  the  autumn. 

^^  Even  though  long  kept  apart  we  shall  meet,  as  meet 
the  waters  of  a  river  divided  in  its  upper  course  into  two 
branches. 

**  Divine,  T  pray  you,  the  meaning  of  this  letter,  and 
preserve  it.  I  hope  for  a  fortunate  answer.  Thinking  of 
Terute  Hime,  I  feel  as  though  I  could  fly." 

And  the  Princess  Terute  found  at  the  end  of  the  letter 
the  name  of  him  that  wrote  it, — Oguri-Hangwan-Kane-uji 
himself, — together  with  her  own  name,  as  being  written  to 
her. 

Then  she  felt  greatly  troubled, — because  she  had  not 
at  first  supposed  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  her,  and 
had  without  thinking  read  it  aloud  to  the  female  at- 
tendants. 

For  she  well  knew  that  her  father  would  quickly  kill 
her  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  should  the  iron-hearted  Ghoja 
come  to  know  the  truth. 

Vol.  xzli.— 99 
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Wherefore  through  fear  of  being  mingled  with  the 
earth  of  the  moor  Uica  no  ga  hara, — fitting  place  for  a 
father  in  wrtith  to  slay  his  daughter — she  set  the  end 
of  the  letter  between  her  teeth,  and  rent  it  to  pieces,  and 
withdrew  to  the  inner  apartment 

But  the  merchant,  knowing  that  he  could  not  go  back 
to  Hitachi  without  bearing  some  reply,  revolved  to  obtain 
one  by  cunning. 

Wherefore  he  hurried  after  the  Princess  even  into  her 
innermost  apartment,  without  so  much  as  waiting  to  remove 
his  sandals,  and  he  cried  out  loudly  : — 

*^  0  my  Princess  !  I  have  been  taught  that  written 
characters  were  invented  in  India  by  Mui\ju  Bosatsu,  and 
in  Japan  by  KObodaishi. 

'*  And  is  it  not  like  tearing  the  hands  of  KObodaishi, 
thus  to  tear  a  letter  written  with  characters  ? 

**  Know  you  not  that  a  woman  is  less  pure  than  a 
man  ?  Wherefore,  then,  do  you,  born  a  woman,  thus 
presume  to  tear  a  letter  ? 

**  Now  if  you  refuse  to  write  a  reply,  I  shall  call  upon 
all  the  gods, — I  shall  annouuce  to  them  this  unwomanly 
act ;  and  I  shall  invoke  their  malediction  upon  you  !" 

'And  with  these  words  he  took  froui  the  box  which 
he  always  carried  with  him,  a  Buddhist  rosary ;  and  he 
began  to  twist  it  about  with  an  awful  appearance  of  anger. 

Then  the  Princess  Terute,  terrified  and  grieved,  prayed 
him  to  cease  his  invocations,  and  promised  that  she  would 
write  an  answer  at  once. 

So  her  answer  was  quickly  written,  and  given  to  the 
merchant,  who  was  overjoyed  by  his  success,  and  speedily 
departed  for  Hitachi,  carrying  his  box  upon  his  back. 

IV. — How  Kane-uji  bkcamk  a  Bridegroom  without  his 

Father-in  law's  Consent. 

Travelling  with  great  speed  the  nakodo  quickly 
arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Hangwan,  and  gave  the  letter 
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to   the   master,  who  removed  the  cover  with  hands  that 
trembled  for  joy. 

Very,  very  short  the  answer  was :  only  these  words, — 
Oki  naka  hxine,  **  a  boat  floatiag  in  the  offing.** 

But  Kaue-uji  guessed  the  meaning  to  be : — **  As 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  common  to  all,  be  not  afraid, 
and  try  to  come  unseen.** 

Therewith  he  'summoned  Ikenoshoji,  and  bade  him 
make  all  needful  preparation  for  a  rapid  journey.  Goto 
Sayemon  consented  to  serve  as  guide. 

He  accompanied  them ;  and  when  they  reached  the 
district  of  Soba,  and  were  approaching  the  house  of  the 
princess,  the  guide  said  to  the  prince  : — 

'*That  house  before  us,  with  the  black  gate,  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  far-famed  Yokoyama  Choja  ;  and  that  other 
house,  to  the  northward  of  it,  having  a  red  gate,  is  the 
residence  of  the  llowcr-fair  Terute. 

'*  Be  prudent  in  all  things,  and  you  will  succeed.*' 
And  with  these  words,  the  guide  disappeared. 

Accompanied  by  his  faithful  retainer,  the  Ilangwan 
approached  the  Red  Gate. 

Botli  attemped  to  enter,  wlien  the  gatekeepers  songbt 
to  prevent  them  ;  declaring  they  were  much  too  bold  to  seek 
to  enter  the  dwelling  of  Terute-Hime,  only  daughter  of  the 
renowed  Yokoyama  Choja, — the  sacred  child  begotten 
througli  the  favour  of  the  deity  of  the  Sun. 

*'  You  do  but  right  to  speak  thus,*'  the  retainer  made 
reply.  **  But  you  must  learn  that  we  are  officers  from  the 
city  in  searcli  of  a  fugitive  ; — 

'*  And  it  is  just  because  all  males  are  prohibited  from 
entering  tliis  dwelling,  that  a  search  therein  must  be 
made." 

Tlien  the  guards,  amazed,  suffered  them  to  pass,  and 
saw  tlio  supposed  officers  of  justice  enter  the  court,  and 
many  of  tlio  ladies  in  waiting  come  forth  to  welcome  them 
as  •niosts. 
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And  the  Lady  Terute,  marvellously  pleased  by  the 
coming  of  the  writer  of  that  love-letter,  appeared  before 
her  wooer,  robed  in  her  robes  of  ceremony,  with  a  veil 
about  her  Shoulders. 

Kane-uji  was  also  much  delighted  at  being  thus  wel- 
comed by  the  beautiful  maiden.  And  the  wedding  ceremony 
was  at  once  performed,  to  the  great  joy  of  both,  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  wine  feast. 

So  great  was  the  mirth,  and  so  joyful  were  all,  that 
the  followers  of  the  prince  and  the  maids  of  Ihe  prioceas 
danced  together,  and  together  made  music. 

And  Oguri  Hangwiiu  himself  produced  his  flute,  made 
of  the  root  of  a  bamboo,  and  began  to  play  upon  it  sweetly. 

Then  the  father  of  Terute,  hearing  all  this  joyous  din 
in  the  house  of  his  daughter,  wondered  greatly  what  the 
cause  might  be. 

But  when  he  hud  been  told  how  the  Hangwan  had 
become  the  bridegroom  of  his  daughter  without  his 
consent,  the  Choja  grew  wondrous  angry,  ani  in  secret 
devised  a  scheme  of  revenge. 

V. — The  Poisoning. 

The  next  day  Yokoyama  sent  to  Prince  Kane-nji  a 
message,  invitmg  him  to  come  to  his  house  there  to  perform 
the  wine  drinking  ceremony  of  greeting  each  other  as  father- 
in-law  and  son-in-law. 

Then  the  Princess  Terute  sought  to  dissuade  the 
Haugwim  from  going  there,  because  sbe  had  dreamed  in 
the  night  a  dream  of- ill  omen. 

But  the  Hangwan,  making  light  of  her  fears,  went 
boMIy  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Ch5ja,  followed  by  his  young 
retainers. 

Then  Yokoyama  Choja,  rejoicing,  caused  many  dishes 
to  be  prepared  containing  all  delicacies  furnished  by  the 
mountains  and  the  sea"  and  well  entertained  the  Hangwan. 

lis  Or  *<  with  all  strange  flavors  of  mountain  and  sea." 
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At  laist, .  when  the  wine-drinking  began  to  flag, 
Yokoyama  uttered  the  wish  that  his  guest,  the  lord  Kane- 
uji,  would  also  furnish  some  entertainment'*  ^according 
to  the  custom] . 

**  And  what  shall  it  be  ?"  the  Hangwan  asked. 
**  Truly,'*  replied  the  Choja,  "I  am  desirous  to  see  you 
show  your  great  skill  in  riding.** 

^'  Then  I  shall  ride,**  thb  Prince  made  answer.  And 
presently  the  horse  called  Onikage  "  was  led  out. 

That  horse  was  so  fierce  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  real  horse,  but  rather  a  demon  or  a  dragon — so  that  few 
dared  even  to  approach  him. 

But  the  Prince  Hangwan  Eane-uji  at  once  loosened  the 
chain  by  which  the  horse  was  fastened,  and  rode  upon  him 
with  wondrous  ease. 

In  spite  of  all  liis  fierceness,  Onikage  found  himself 
obliged  to  do  everything  which  his  rider  wished.  All 
present,  Yokoyama  and  the  others,  could  not  speak  for 
astonishment. 

But  soon  the  Ch6ja,  taking  and  setting  up  a  six-folding 
screen,  asked  to  see  the  Prince  ride  his  steed  upon 
the  upper  edge  of  the  screen. 

The  lord  Oguri,  consenting,  rode  upon  the  top  of  the 
screen  ;  and  then  he  rode  along  the  top  of  an  upright  shoji- 
frame. 

Then  a  chess-board  being  set  out,  he  rode  upon  it, 
making  the  horse  rightly  set  his  hoof  upon  the  squares  of 
the  chess-board  as  he  rode. 

^^  Tbe  word  is  really  sakuna^  "  fish.*'  It  has  always  been  the 
rule  to  serve  fish  with  sakS ;  and  gradually  the  word  '*  fish '' 
became  used  for  any  entertainment  given  daring  the  wine-party  by 
guests, — such  as  songs,  dances,  etc. 

17  Lit.  *'  Demon-deer-hair."  The  terra  "  deer-hair  '*  only 
refers  to  colors.  A  nearly  exact  translation  of  the  original  characters 
v/ould  be  "  the  Demon  chestnut."  Kagt  "  deer*color/*  also  means 
"  chestnut."    A  chestnut  horse  is  **  Kage-no-uma" 
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And,  lastly,  he  made  the  steed  balance,  himself  apon 
the  frame  of  an  amlon,^^ 

Then^  Yokoyama  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  be 
could  only  say,  bowing  low  to  the  Prince : — **  Truly 
I  am  grateful  for  your  entertainment ; — I  am  very  mncH 
delighted." 

And  the  lord  Oguri,  having  attached  Onikage  to  a 
cherry-tree  in  the  garden,  reentered  the  apartment. 

But  Saburd,  the  third  son  of  the  house,  having 
persuaded  his  father  to  kill  the  Hangwan  with  poisoned 
wine,  urged  the  Prince  to  drink  sake  with  which  there  had 
been  mingled  the  venom  of  a  blue  centipede  and  of  a  blue 
lizard  and  foul  water  that  bad  long  stood  in  the  hollow  joint 
of  a  severed  bamboo. 

And  the  Hangwan  and  bis  followers,  not  suspecting  the 
wine  had  been  poisoned,  drank  the  whole. 

Sad  to  say,  the  poison  entered  into   their   viscera  and 

their  intestines ;     and   all  their  bones   burst  asunder  by 

reason  of  the  violence  of  the  poison. 

Their  lives  passed  from  them  quickly  as  dew   in   the 

morning  from  the  grass. 

And   Saburd   and   his  father  buried  their  corpses  in 

the  moor  of  Uwanogahara. 

VI. — Cast  Adrift. 

The  cruel  Yokoyama  thought  that  it  would  not  do  to 
suffer  his  daughter  to  live,  after  he  had  thus  killed  her 
husband.  Therefore  he  felt  obliged  to  order  his  faithful 
servants,  Onio  and  Ongi,^^  who  were  brothers,  to  take  her 
far  out  into  the  sea  of  Sagami,  and  to  drown  her  there. 


i^  A  large  portable  lantern,  having  a  wooden  frame  and  paper 
sides.    There  are  andon  of  many  forms,  some  remarkably  beautifal. 

1°  Onio  and  Oniji,  **  the  King  of  devils,"  '*  the  next  greatest 
devil." 
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And  the  two  brothers,  knowing  their  master  was  too 
stormy-hearted  to  be  persuaded  otherwise,  could  do  nothing 
but  obey.  So  they  went  to  the  unhappy  lady,  and  told 
her  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  sent. 

Terute-hime  was  so  astonished  by  her  father's  cruel 
decision,  that  at  first  she  thought  all  this  was  a  dream  from 
which  she  earnestly  prayed  to  be  awakened. 

After  a  while  she  said: — *•  Never  in  my  whole  life 
have  I  knowingly  committed  any  crime.  .  .  But  what- 
ever happen  to  my  own  body,  I  am  more  anxious  than 
I  can  say  to  learn  what  became  of  my  husband,  after  he 
visited  my  father's  house." 

**  Our  master,**  answered  the  two  brothers, — **  becom- 
ing very  angry  at  learning  that  you  two  had  been  wedded 
without  his  lawful  permission,  poisoned  the  young  prince 
according  to  a  plan  devised  by  your  brother  Saburo." 

Then  Terute,  more  and  more  astonished,  invoked, 
with  just  cause,  a  malediction  upon  her  father  for  his 
cruelty. 

But  she  was  not  even  allowed  time  to  lament  her 
fate ;  for  Onio  and  his  brother  at  once  removed  her 
garments,  and  put  her  naked  body  into  a  roll  of  rush- 
matting. 

When  this  piteous  package  was  carried  out  of  the 
house  at  night,  the  Princess  and  her  waiting  maids  bade 
each  other  their  last  farewells,  with  sobs  and  cries  of 
grief. 

The  brothers  Onio  and  Oniji  then  rowed  far  out  to 
sea  with  their  pitiful  burthen.  But  when  they  found  them- 
selves alone,  then  Oniji  said  to  Onid  that  it  were  better 
they  should  try  to  save  their  young  mistress. 

To  this  the  elder  brother  at  once  agreed  without 
difficulty ;  and  both  began  to  think  of  some  plan  to  save 
her. 

Just  at  the  same  time  an  empty  canoe  came  near  them, 
drifting  with  the  sea- current. 
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At  once  the  lady  was  placed  in  it ;  and  the  brothers 
exclaiming,  *'  That  indeed  was  a  good  piece  of  Inek," 
bade  their  mistress  farewell,  and  rowed  back  to  thor 
master. 

VII. — The  Lady  Yorihime. 

The  canoe  bearing  poor  Terute  was  tossed  about  by 
the  waves  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  during  which 
time  there  was  much  wind  and  rain.  And  at  last  it 
was  discovered  by  some  fishermen  who  were  fishing  near 
Nawoye. 

But  they  thought  that  the  beautiful  woman  was 
certainly  the  spirit  that  had  caused  the  long  storm  of 
many  days ;  and  Terute  might  have  been  killed  by  their 
oars,  had  not  one  of  the  men  of  Nawoye  taken  her  under 
his  protection. 

Now  this  man,  whose  name  was  ]\rurakimi  Dayu, 
resolved  to  adopt  the  princess  as  his  daughter, — as  he 
had  no  child  of  his  own  to  be  his  heir. 

So  ho  took  hor  to  his  homo,  and  named  hor  Yorihime, 
and  treated  hor  so  kindly  that  his  w  fo  grew  jealous  of 
the  adopted  daughter,  and  therefore  was  often  cruel  to 
her  when  the  husband  was  absent. 

But  being  still  more  angered  to  find  that  Yorihime 
would  not  go  away  of  her  own  accord,  the  evil-hearted 
woman  began  to  devise  some  moans  of  getting  rid  of  her 
forever. 

Just  at  that  time  the  ship  of  a  kidnapper  happened 
to  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor.  Needless  to  say  that 
Yorihime  was  secretly  sold  to  this  dealer  in  human  fiesh. 

VIII. — Becohinq  a  Servant. 

After  this  misfortune  the  unhappy  princess  passed 
from  one  master   to  another    as    many    as    seventy-five 
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times.  Her  last  purchaser  was  one  Yorudzuya  Chdbei, 
well-known  as  the  keeper  of  a  large  jordya  in  the  province 
of  Mino. 

When  Terute-Hime  was  first  brought  before  this 
new  master,  she  spoke  meekly  to ,  him,  and  begged  him 
to  excuse  her  ignorance  of  all  refinements  and  of  deport- 
ment. And  ChObei  then  asked  her  to  tell  him  all  about 
herself,  her  native  place,*  and  her  family. 

But  Terute-Hime  thought  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
mention  even  the  name  of  her  native  province, — lest  she 
might  possibly  be  forced  to  speak  of  the  poisoning  of  her 
husband  by  her  own  father. 

So  she  resolved  to  answer  only  that  she  was  born  in 
Hitachi — feeling  a  sad  pleasure  in  saying  that  she  belonged 
to  the  same  province  in  which  the  lord  Hangwan,  her  lover, 
used  to  live. 

"  I  was  bom,'*  she  said,  **  in  the  province  of  Hitachi ; 
but  I  am  of  too  low  birth  to  have  a  family  name.  There- 
fore may  I  beseech  you  to  bestow  some  suitable  name 
upon  me?*' 

Then  Terute-Hime  was  named  Kohagi  of  Hitachi, 
and  she  was  told  that  she  would  have  to  serve  her  master 
very  faithfully  in  his  business. 

But  this  order  she  refused  to  obey,  and  said  that 
she  would  perform  with  pleasure  any  work  given  her  to 
do,  however  mean  or  hard, — but  that  she  would  never 
follow  the  business  of  a  jord, 

"  Then,'*  cried  Chobei  in  anger,  **  your  daily  tasks 
shall  be  these  : — 

**  To  feed  all  the  horses,  one  hundred  in  number,  that 
are  kept  in  the  stables,  and  to  wait  upon  all  other  persons 
in  the  house  when  they  take  their  meals  ; — 

**To  drebs  the  hair  of  the  thirty- six  7*0 ro  belonging  to 
this  house — dressing  the  hair  of  each  in  the  style  that  best 
becomes  her  ;  and  also  to  fill  seven  boxes  with  threads  of 
twisted  hemp ; — 
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**  Also  to  make  tho  fire  daily  in  seven  furnaces,  and 
to  draw  water  from  a  spring  in  the  mountains  half  a  mfle 
from  here." 

Terute  knew  that  neither  she,  nor  any  other  being 
alive,  could  possibly  fulfil  all  the  tasks  thus  laid  upon  her 
by  this  cruel  master ;  and  she  wept  over  her  misfortune. 

But  she  soon  felt  that  to  weep  could  avail  her  nothing. 
So  wiping  away  her  tears,  she  bravely  resolved  to  try 
what  she  could  do,  and  then  putting  on  an  apron,  and 
tying  back  her  sleeves,  she  set  to  work  feeding  the 
horses. 

The  great  mercy  of  the  gods  cannot  be  understood ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  as  she  fed  the  first  horse,  all  the 
others,  through  divine  iuflucnce,  were  fully  fed  at  the 
same  time. 

And  the  same  wouderful  thing  happened  when  she 
waited  upon  the  people  of  the  house  at  meal  time,  and 
when  she  dressed  the  hair  of  the  girls,  and  when  she 
twisted  the  threads  of  hemp,  and  when  she  went  to  kindle 
the  fire  in  the  furnaces. 

^  But  saddest  was  of  all  ti  to  see  Terute-Hime,  bearing 
the  water  buckets  upon  her  shoulders,  taking  her  way 
to  the  distant  spring  to  draw  water. 

And  when  she  saw  the  reflection  of  her  much-changed 
face  in  the  water  with  which  she  filled  her  buckets,  then 
indeed  she  wept  very  bitterly. 

But  the  sudden  remembrance  of  the  cruel  ChObei 
filled  her  with  exceeding  fear,  and  urged  her  back  iu  baste 
to  her  terrible  abode. 

But  soon  the  master  of  the  joioya  began  to  see  that 
his  new  servant  was  no  common  woman,  and  to  treat  her 
with  a  great  show  of  kindness. 

IX. — Dbawino  The  Cart. 

And  now  we  shall  tell  what  became  of  Kaue-uji. 

The  far-famed  YugyO  ShOnin,  of  the  temple  of  Figi- 
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sawa    in    Kagami,    who  travelled  constantly  in   Japan  to 
preach  the  law  of  Buddha  in  all  the  provinces,  chanced  to- . 
be  passing  over  the  moor  Uwanogahara. 

There  he  saw  many  crows  and  kites  flitting  about  a 
grave.  Drawing  nearer,  he  wondered  much  to  see  a 
nameless  thing,  seemingly  v.'ithout  arms  or  legs,  moving" 
between  the  pieces  of  a  broken  tombstone. 

Then  he  remembered  the  old  tradition  that  those  who 
are  put  to  deiith  before  having  completed  the  number  of 
years  allotted  to  them  in  this  world,  reappear  or  revive 
in  the  form  called  Gaki-atni, 

And  he  thought  that  the  shape  before  him  must  be  one 
of  those  uuhappy  spirits  or  gaki ;  and  the  desire  arose  in 
his  kindly  heart  to  have  the  monster  taken  to  the  hot 
springs  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Kumano,  and  so  cause 
its  return  to  its  former  human  state. 

So  he  had  a  cart  made  for  the  Gaki-aini,  and  he  placed 
the  nameless  shape  in  it,  and  fastened  a  wooden  tablet, 
inscribed  with  large  characters,  to  its  breast. 

And  the  words  of  the  inscription  were  these  : — "  Take 
pity  upon  this  unfortunate  being,  and  help  it  upon  its 
journey  to  the  hot  springs  of  the  Temple  of  Kumano. 

*•  Those  who  draw  the  cart  even  a  little  way,  by 
pulling  the  rope  attached  to  it,  will  be  rewarded  with  very 
great  good  fortune. 

*  *  To  draw  the  cart  even  one  step  shall  be  equal  in 
merit  to  feeding  one  thousand  priests ;    and  to  draw  it  two- 
steps   shall   be   equal   in   merit   to    feeding    ten   thousand 
priests  ;  — 

**  And  to  draw  it  three  steps  shall  be  equal  in  merit 
to  causing  any  dead  relation, — father,  mother,  or  husband^ 
— to  enter  upon  the  way  of  Buddhahood.'* 

Thus  vjory  soon  travellers  who  travelled  that  way  took 
pity  on  the  formless  one;— some  drew  the  cart  several 
miles  ;  and  others  were  kind  enough  to  draw  it  for  many 
days  together. 
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And  so,  after  much  tiiuo,  the  Gaki-ami  in  its  cart 
appeared  before  the  joroya  of  Yorodzuya  Chobei ;  and 
Kohagi  of  Hitachi,  seeing  it,  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
inscription. 

Then  becoming  suddenly  desirous  to  draw  the  cart 
if  even  for  one  day  only,  and  so  to  obtain  for  Iter  dead 
husbtuid  the  merit  resulting  from  ^uch  work  of  mercy,  ahe 
prayed  her  master  to  allow  her  three  days'  liberty  that  she 
might  draw  the  cart. 

And  she  asked  this  for  the  sake  of  her  parents ; 
for  she  dared  not  speak  of  her  husband,  fearing  the 
master  might  become  very  angry  were  he  to  learn  the 
truth. 

Chobei  at  first  refused,  declaring  in  an  angry  voice 
that  since  she  had  not  obeyed  his  former  coumiuuds,  she 
should  never  be  allowed  to  leave  the  house,  even  for  a 
single  hour. 

But  K-ohagi  said  to  him  : — **  Lo  I  master  ! — the  hens 
go  to  their  nests  when  the  weather  becomes  cold  ;  and  the 
little  birds  hie  to  the  deep  forest.  Even  so  do  men  in  time 
of  misfortune  flee  to  the  shelter  of  benevolence. 

**  Surely  it  is  because  you  are  known  as  a  kindly  man 
that  the  Gaki-ami  rested  awhile  outside  the  fence  of  this 
house. 

**  Now  I  shall  promise  to  give  up  even  my  life  for  my 
master  and  mistress  in  case  of  need,  4)roviding  you  will  only 
grant  me  three  days'  freedom  now.** 

So  at  last  the  miserly  Chobei  was  persuaded  to 
grant  the  prayer  ;  and  his  wife  was  glad  to  add  even  two 
days  more  to  the  time  permitted.  And  Kohagi,  thus  freed 
for  five  days,  was  so  rcgoiced  that  she  at  once  without 
delay  commenced  her  horrible  task. 

After  having,  with  much  hardship,  passed  through 
fiuch  places  as  Fuhanoseki,  Musa,  Bamba,  Samegaye, 
Ono,  and  Suonaga-toge  she  reached  the  famed  town  of 
■Otsu,  in  the  space  of  three  days. 


•> 
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There  she  knew  that  she  would  have  to  leave  the 
cart,  since  it  would  tuke  her  two  days  to  return  thence^ 
to  the  province  of  Mino. 

On  her  long  way  to  Otsu,  the  only  pleasing  sights 
and  sounds  were  the  beautiful  lilies  growing  wild  by^  the 
road  side, — the  voices  of  the  hibari  and  shijinjara  and 
all  the  birds  of  spring  that  sang  in  the  trees, — and  the 
songs  of  the  peasant  girls  who  were  planting  the  rice. 

But  such  sights  and  sounds  could  please  her  only 
a  moment ;  for  most  of  them  caused  her  to  dream  of  other 
days,  and  gave  her  pain  by  making  her  recollect  the 
hopeless  condition  into  which  she  had  now  fallen. 

Though  greatly  wearied  by  the  hard  labor  she  had 
undertaken  for  three  whole  days,  she  would  not  go  to 
an  inn.  She  passed  the. last  night  beside  the  nameless 
shape,  which  she  would  have  to  leave  next  day. 

**  Often  have  I  heard,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "  that 
a  (uiki-ami  is  a  being  belonging  to  the  world  of  the  dead. 
This  one,  then,  should  know  something  about  my  dead 
husband. 

**  Oh  I  that  this  Gaki-aml  had  either  the  sense  of 
hearing  or  of  sight ! — then  I  could  question  it  about  Kane- 
uji,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing." 

When  day  dawned  above  the  neighboring  misty  moun- 
tains, Kohigi  went  away  to  get  an  inkstone  and  a  brush ; 
and  she  soon  returned  with  these  to  the  place  where  the 
cart  was. 

Then,  with  the  brush,  she  wrote,  below  the  inscription 
upon  till)  wooden  tablet  attftched  to  the  breast  of  the 
Oakl-inni,  those  words  : — 

**Wheu  you  shall  have  recovered  and  are  able  to 
return  to  your  province,  pray  call  upon  Kohagi  of  Hitachi, 
a  servant  of  Yorodzuya  Chobei  of  the  village  of  Obaka  in 
the  Province  of  Mino. 

"  For  it  will  give  me  much  joy  to  see  again  the  person 
for  whose  sake  I  obtained  with  difficulty  five  days*  freedom, 
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three  of  which  I  gavo  to  drawing  your   cart  as  far  as  this 
place." 

Then  she  bade  the  Gaki-ami  farewell,  and  hnrried 
back  upon  her  homeward  way, — although  she  found  it 
very  difficult  thus  to  leave  the  cart  alone. 

X. — The  Revival. 

At  last  the  Oaki-ami  was  brought  to  the  hot  springs 
•of  the  famed  [Shinto]  temple  of  Kumano  Gongen,  and 
by  the  aid  of  those  compassionate  persons  who  pitied  its 
state,  was  daily  enabled  to  experience  the  healing  effects 
^f  the  bath. 

After  a  single  week  the  effects  of  the  bath  caused  the 
the  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  mouth  to  reappear ; — after  four- 
teen days  all  the  limbs  had  been  fully  reformed  ; — 

And  after  one-and-twenty  days  the  nameless  shape 
was  completely  transformed  into  the  real  Oguri  HnngTvan 
Eane-uji — perfect  and  handsome  as  ho  had  been  in  other 
years. 

When  this  marvellous  change  had  bo(?n  effected, 
Kane-uji  looked  all  about  hiui,  and  wondered  much  when 
and  how  ho  had  been  brought  to  that  strange  place. 

But  through  the  august  influence  of  the  God  of 
Kumano,  things  were  so  ordained  that  the  revived  Prince 
<;ould  return  safely  to  his  home  at  Xijo  in  Kyoto,  where 
his  parents,  the  Lord  Kane-iye  and  his  spouse,  welcomed 
him  with  great  joy. 

Then  the  August  Emperor,  hearing  all  that  had 
happcnedj  thought  it  a  wonderful  thing  that  any  of  bis 
subjects  after  having  been  dead  three  yeurs,  should  have 
thus  revived. 

And  not  only  did  he  gladly  pardon  the  fault  for  which 
the  Hangwan  h»ul  been  banished,  but  further  appointed 
him  to  bo  lord-ruler  of  the  thri'o  provinces, — Hitachi, 
i^Hgami,  and  Mino. 
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XI. — ^Thb  Interview. 

One  day  Oguri  Hangwan  left  his  residence  to  make 
a  journey  of  inspection  through  the  provinces  of  which 
he  had  been  appointed  ruler.  And  reaching  Mino,  he 
resolved  to  visit  Kohagi  of  Hitachi,  and  to  utter  his  tlianks 
to  her  for  her  exceeding  goodness. 

Therefore  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Yorodzuya,  where 
he  was  conducted  to  the  finest  of  all  the  guest-chambers, 
which  was  made  beautiful  with  screens  of  gold,  with  Chinese 
carpets,  with  Indian  hangings,  and  with  other  precious 
things  of  great  cost. 

When  the  Lord  ordered  Kohagi  of  Hitachi  to  be 
summoned  to  his  presence,  he  was  answered  that  she  was 
only  one  of  the  lowest  menials,  and  too  dirty  to  appear 
before  him.  But  he  paid  no  heed  to  these  words,  only 
commanding  that  she  should  come  at  once, — no  matter 
how  dirty  she  might  be. 

Therefore,  much  against  her  will,  Kohagi  was  obliged 
to  appear  before  the  lord,  whom  she  at  first  beheld  through 
a  screen,  and  saw  to  be  so  much  like  the  Hangwan  that 
sh/.'^felt  a  start  of  surprise. 

Oguri  then  as'ed  her  to  tell  him  her  real  name  ;  but 
Kohagi  refused,  saying: — "If  I  may  not  serve  my  lord 
with  wine,  except  on  condition  of  telling  my  real  name, 
then  I  can  only  leave  the  presence  of  my  lord.*' 

But  as  she  was  about  to  go,  the  Hangwan  called 
to  her : — **  Nay,  stop  a  little  while.  I  have  a  good  reason 
to  ask  your  name,  because  I  am  in  truth  tliat  very 
Oa Id-ami  whom  you  so  kindly  drew  last  year  to  Otsu  in 
a  cart." 

And  with  these  words  he  produced  the  wooden  tablet 
npon  which  Kohagi  had  written. 

Then  she  was  very  much  moved,  and  said: — **  I  am 
very  liappy  to  see  you  thus  recovered.  And  now  I  shall 
gladly   tell  you  all   my   history, — hoping   only   that  you, 
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my  lord,  will  tell  me  something  of  that  ghostly  world  from 
which  you  have  como  back,  aud  in  which  my  hasband, 
alas  !  now  dwells. 

**  I  was  born — (it  hurts  my  heart  to  speak  of  former 
times  I) — the  only  child  of  Yokoyama  Ch6ja,  who  dwelt 
in  the  district  of  Soba»  in  the  province  of  Sagami,  and 
my  name  was  Torute  Hime. 

**  I  too  well  remember,  also,  having  been  wedded 
throe  years  ago,  to  a  famous  person  of  rank  whose  name 
was  Oguri  Hangwan  Kanouji,  who  used  to  live  in  the 
Province  of  Hitachi.  But  my  husband  was  poisoned  by 
my  father  at  the  instigation  of  his  own  third  son, 
Sabur6. 

"  I  myself  was  condemned  by  him  to  be  drowned  in 
the  sea  of  Sagami.  And  I  owe  my  present  existence  to 
the  faithful  servants  of  my  father, — Oni6  and  Oniji." 

Then  the  lord  Hang  wan  said, — '*  You  see  here  before 
you,  Teruto,  your  husband  Kane-uji.  Although  killed 
together  with  my  followers,  I  had  been  destined  to  live 
in  this  world  many  years  longer. 

**  By  the  learned  priest  of  Fujisawa  temple  I  was 
saved,  and  being  provided  with  a  cart,  I  was  drawn  by 
many  kind  persons  to  the  hot  springs  of  Kumano,  where 
I  was  restored  to  my  former  health  and  shape.  And  now 
1  have  been  appointed  lord-ruler  of  the  three  provinces, 
and  can  have  all  things  that  I  desire.** 

Hearing  this  tide,  Teriite  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
not  all  a  dream  ;  and  she  wept  for  joy.  Then  she  said  : — 
**  Ah  I  since  last  I  saw  you,  what  hardships  have  I  not 
passed  through  I 

"  For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  I  was  tossed 
about  upcm  the  sea  in  a  canoe ; — then  I  was  in  a  great 
danger  in  the  Bay  of  Nawoye,  and  was  saved  by  a  kind 
man  called  Murakami  Dayu. 

**  And  after  that  I  was  sold  and  bought  seventy-five 
times  ;  and  the  last  lime  was  brought  here  where  I  have 
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been  made  to  suder  all  kinds  of  hardship  only  because 
I  refused  to  become  a  joru.  That  is  why  you  now  see  me 
in  so  wretched  a  conditiou." 

Very  angry  was  Kane-iiji  to  hear  of  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  inhuman  Ch6bei,  and  desired  to  kill  hiia  at  once. 

But  Terute  besought  her  husband  to  spare  the  man's 
life,  and  so  fulfilled  the  promise  she  had  long  before  made 
to  Ch6bei, — that  she  would  give  even  her  own  life  if 
necessary  for  her  master  and  mistress,  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  five  days*  freedom  to  draw  the  cart  of 
the  Q aid-ami. 

And  for  this,  Chobei  was  really  grateful ;  and  in 
compensation  he  presented  the  Hangwan  with  the  hund- 
red horses  from  his  stables,  and  gave  to  Terute  the  thirty- 
six  servants  belonging  to  his  house. 

And  then  Terute-hime,  appropriately  attired,  went 
away  with  the  Prince  Kane-uji ;  and  they  began  their 
journ%  to  Sagami  with  hearts  full  of  joy. 

XII. — The  Vengeance. 

This  is  tlie  district  of  Soba  in  the  province  of  Sagami, 
the  native  land  of  Terute  :  how  many  beautiful  and  how 
many  sorrowful  thoughts  does  it  recall  to  their  minds. 

And  here  also  are  Yokoyama  and  his  son  who  killed 
Lord  Oguri  with  poison. 

So  Saburd,  the  third  son,  being  led  to  the  moor  called 
Totsuka-no-hara,  was  there  punished. 

But  Yokoyama  Choja,  wicked  as  he  had  been,  was 
not  punished  ; — because  parents  must  be  for  their  children 
always  like  the  sun  and  moou,  however  bad  they  may  be. 
And  liearing  this  order,  Yokoyama  repented  very  gi'eatly 
for  that  which  he  had  done. 

Onio  and  Oniji,  the  brothers,  were  rewarded  with 
many  gifts  for  having  saved  the  Princess  Terute  oflf  the 
coast  of  Sagami. 

Vo.l  xxii.— 33 
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Thus  those  who  were  j^ood  prospered,  and  the  bad 
were  brought  to  destruction. 

Fortunate  and  happy,  Oguri-Sania  ittid  Terate-Hime, 
together  returned  to  Miako,  to  dwell  iu  the  residence  at 
Nijo,  and  their  union  was  beautiful  as  the  blossoming- time 
of  Spring. 

Fortunate  !  Fortunate  ! 


THE  l^AIJiAD  OF  0-SHTCHI,  THE  DAUGHTER 

OF  THE  YAOYA.^ 


In  autumn  the  dovr  are  lured  within  reach  of  the 
hunters  by  the  sounds  of  the  fluto,  wliich  resemble  the 
sounds  of  the  voices  of  their  mates, — and  so  are  killed^ 

Almost  in  likt^  manner,  oiu»  of  the  five  most  beautiful 
girls  iu  Yi'do,  whost*  conudy  faces  charmed  all  the  capital 
even  as  the  spring-ldossomiiig  of  cherry  trees,  cast  away 
her  life  in  the  moment  of  ])lindut'ss  caused  by  love. 

When,  having  wrouglit  a  vain  thing,  she  was  brought 
before  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Yedo,  that  high  olHcial 
questioned  the  young  criminal,  asking  : — **  Are  you  not 
0-Shichi,  the  daughter  of  the  i/ooj/a  /  And  btung  so  young, 
how  canu>  yiui  to  connnit  such  a  dreadful  crime  as 
incendiarism  ?" 

Tlien  O-Shichi,  weeping  and  wringiiig  her  hands, 
made  tliis  luiswer : — ^'Imlced  that  was  the  onlv  crime 
that  I  ever  committed  ;  and  1  luid  no  extraordinary  reason 
for  it,  but  this  : 

**  Once  before,  when  there  had  b(?en  a  great  tire — so 
great  a  tires  that  nearly  all  Yed(»  was  consumed, — our  house 


■'^  YnotjUj  :i  stller  of  vej;etal»k*s. 
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:also  was  burned  down.  And  we  three — my  parents  and 
I, — knowing  no  other  where  to  go,  took  shelter  in  a 
Buddhist  temple,  *  to  remain  there  until  our  house  could 
be  rebuilt. 

**  Surely  the  destiny  that  draws  two  young  persons  to 
«ach  other  is  hard  to  understand  !  .  .  In  that  temple 
there  was  a  young  acolyte,  and  love  grew  up  between  us. 

**  In  secret  we  met  together,  and  promised  never  to 
forsake  each  other, — and  we  pledged  ourselves  to  each 
other  by  sucking  blood  from  small  cuts  we  made  in  our 
little  finger,  and  by  exchanging  written  vows  that  wo 
should  love  each  other  forever. 

**  Before  our  pillows  had  yet  become  fixed  *^  our  new 
house  in  Hongo  was  built  and  made  ready  for  us. 

**  But  from  that  day  when  I  bade  a  sad  farewell  to 
Kichizn-sama  whom  I  had  pledged  myself  for  the  time  of 
two  existences,  never  was  my  heart  consoled  by  even  one 
letter%om  the  acolyte. 

**  Alone  in  my  bed  at  night,  I  used  to  think  and  think, 
and  at  last  in  a  dream  there  came  to  me  the  dreadful  idea  of 
setting  fire  to  the  •house, — as  the  only  means  of  again 
being  able  to  meet  my  beautiful  lover. 

**  Then,  one  evening,  I  got  a  bundle  of  dry  rushes, 
and  placed  inside  it  some  piece  of  live  charcoal,  and  I 
secretly  put  the  bundle?  into  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

"  A  -fire  ^roke  out,  jind  there  was  a  great  tumult, 
and  I  was  arrested  and  brought  here — oh  I  how  dreadful 
it  was. 


21  This  curious  expression  can  only  be  understood  by  help  of 
the  fact  that  lovers  are  said  to  exchange  pillows.  Thus  the  pillows 
may  be  confused.  **  While  the  pillows  were  yet  not  definite  or  fixed,'* 
would  mean,  therefore,  while  the  two  lovers  were  still  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  each  other  at  night. 
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''  I  will  never,  never  commit  such  a  fault  again^ 
But  whatever  happen,  0  pray  save  me,  my  Bugyo ! — O 
pray  take  pity  on  me  !  *' 

Ah  !  the  simple  apology  !  Hut  what  was  her  age  ? — 
not  twelve  ? — not  thirteen  ? — not  fourteeu  ?  Fifteen  comes 
after  fourteen.  Alas !  she  was  fiftoeu  and  could  not  be 
savod  I 

Therefore  0-Shichi  was  sentenced  according  to  the 
law.  But  iirst  she  was  bound  with  strong  cords,  and  was 
for  seven  days  exposed  to  public  view  on  the  bridge  called 
Nihonbashi.     All  !   what  a  ^nteous  sight  it  was  ! 

Her  aimts  and  cousins, — even  Bekurai  and  Kakusuke^ 
the  house  servants,  had  often  to  wring  their  sleeves, — so 
wet  were  their  sleeves  with  tears. 

But,  because  the  crime  coiUd  not  be  forgiven,  0-Shichi 
ATas  bound  to  four  posts,  and  fuel  was  kindled,  and  the 
fire  rose  up  I  .  .  .  And  poor  0-Shichi  in  the  midst 
of  that  fire.  % 

TiVen  80  the  insects  of  summer  fly  ti>  tiie  flame. 
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as  Vaibhuavas  affirm  the  eternal  existence  of  Vishnu, 
It  gives  them  divine  attributes,  and  ends  like  Hinduism 
in  polytheism  and  idolatry." 

It  is  abundantly  clear  (and  I  must  still  ackuowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  the  same  author)  that  the  historical 
Buddha  did  not  intend  to  found  a  new  religion,  but  a 
monastic  order  existing  within  the  old,  and  distinguished 
from  the  old  mainly  by .  its  greater  universality  of  aim. 
No  new  doctrine  was  propounded — the  universality  of 
sorrow,  and  the  desire  to  escape  from  it  by  a  life  of 
asceticism  and  self-devotion  which  should  ultimately  lead  to 
union  with  the  universal  nothing — all  these  are  clearly  to 
be  found  in  Brahmanical  writings.  Nay,  the  very  technical 
terms  of  philosophical  Buddhism — Bodhi  or  enlightenment, 
Karmay  DkarmUy  the  live  Skandhas,  Kalpasj  Mokshaf>  all 
come  to  us  from  Brahmanism  rather  than  from  Buddhism. 
It  was  Sakyamuni's  intention,  not  to  overthrow  the  old 
thoughts,  but  to  make  the  sound  conclusions  of  philo- 
sophical Brahmanism  available  for  the  whole  population 
of  his  country,  irrespective  of  rank  and  caste.  This  will 
account  for  the  comparative  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
Buddhism  has  disappeared  from  the  land  of  its  birth.  The 
Indian  Buddhist  under  the  stress  of  religious  persecution, 
found  in  one  or  oiher  of  the  Hindoo  sects  all  that  .he 
required,  or  valued,  in  the  way  of  doctrine  or  morality. 
The  Buddhist  faith  therefore  was  never  destroyed  by 
Brahmanism,  but  completely  re-absorbed.  And  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  whilst  India  is  no  longer  the  home  of  the 
Buddhist  Church,  it  still  remains,  for  every  true  disciple  of 
Sakyamuni,  the  true  Holy  Land,  the  place  nearest  to 
Heaven,  the  place  still  hallowed  by  the  traditions  and 
doctrines  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  the  East. 

If  it  be  true  that  philosophic  Buddhism  is  thus 
intimately  connected  with  the  philosophic  Brahmanism 
which  preceded  it,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  theistic 
Buddhism  of  the   Northern,    or    so-called    Great   Vehicle, 
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School  is  similarly  connected  with  the  theistic  Hinduism 
out  of  which  it  sprang,  and  especially  with  that  mystio 
religionism  which  was  ever  seeking  to  find  the  spiritual 
truths  underlying  the  popular  mythology. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  **  Vehicles" 
may  here  bo  in  place.  By  Vehicle  is  meant  such  a 
body  of  doctrine  as  will  enable  the  believer  to  ride  thereon 
to  the  perfect  consummation  of  his  humanity.  It  is  in 
other  words  a  **  body  of  saving  doctrine.'*  Buddhism 
knows  two,  if  not  three  such  Vehicles — the  HinayAna, 
or  Small  Vehicle,  the  Mahay^na,  or  Great  Vehicle,  and 
the  Ekaydna,  or  One  Vehicle.  The  professors  of  the 
Hinaydna,  generally  predominant  in  Ceylon  and  Burmah, 
charge  the  Mahayana  tcmchings  with  being  an  illegitimate 
development  of  the  Great  Master's  teachings,  whilst 
those  who  follow  the  Great  Vehicle,  and  still  more  those 
who  are  enlightened  by  the  superior  illumination  of  the 
One  or  True  Vehicle,  look  down  upon  the  Hinayiina  as 
a  rudimentary  and  imperfect  Buddhism.  It  is  my  belief 
that  all  three  find  a  place  in  the  legitimate  preachings 
of  Buddhirfm.  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  this  belief. 
It  is  not  given  to  many  teachers  to  have  their  sphere 
of  activity  extended  over  a  period  so  long  as  that 
which  comprises  the  missionary  activity  of  Sakyamuni. 
Our  Lord's  Ministry  was  barely  three  years,  that  of 
the  Buddha  was  for  fifty.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that, 
during  that  half  century,  he  did  not  increase  in  wisdom 
and  develop  in  his  teachings.  He  would  have  been  no 
true  man  had  ho  not  done  so.  Neither  is  it  credible  that 
his  original  disciples,  during  all  the  long  period  of  his 
tuition,  were  not  growing  day  by  day  in  spiritual  insight, 
so  that  that  which  satisfied  them  at  the  beginning  ceased 
to  meet  their  spiritual  requirements  even  a  year  after 
their  first  conversion.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  teachings  of  the  Bhagavat 
progressed    as    time    went    on,    in   accordance   with    the 
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proportion  of  faith,  both  in  himself  and  in  his  hearers,  from 
the  denials  and  prohibitions  of  the  Smaller  Vehicle  to 
the  positive  assertions  and  commands  of  the  Great,  and 
through  these  to  the  spiritualized  truths  of  the  One  Vehicle 
of  Universal  Teaching. 

The  earlier  teachings  of  Sakyamuni  were  in  the  Pali 
language,  the  Prakrit  colloquial  spoken  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Maghada,  and  were  addressed  entirely  to  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  language.  This 
may  be  seen  by  examining  the  introductory  notices 
to  the  various  Sutras  of  the  Sutta  Nipata,  or  of 
any  other  of  the  Hluayana  Sutras.  But  by  degrees  the 
teaching  spread  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Magadha,  to  the  larger  India  outside,  and  whs  addressed 
to  persons  of  a  higher  rank  than  those  to  whom 
the  preaching  was  first  addressed.  This  necessitated  a 
change  in  the  language.  Pali  was  no  longer  useful,  but 
Sanskrit.  Neither  was  popular  Brahman  ism  the  only  rock 
upon  which  to  b^se.  Sakyamuni  and  his  expositors  (for 
Sakya  himself  wrote  nothing)  appealed  to  the  wider 
constituency  of  the  Sanskrit-using  peoples  throughout 
India,  and  based  their  appeal  not  on  the  philosophic 
Brahmanism,  but  on  the  popular  Hinduism  of  which 
Buddhism  claimed  to  be  the  logical  developuient  and 
conclusion. 

M.  Senart,  in  an  article  entitled  Jja  Leijende  dn 
Buddfifij^  has  an  interesting  argument  to  show  that  all  the 
theological  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Buddha 
in  the  writings  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  are  in  reality  taken 
from  the  Hindoo  writings,  and  especially  from  those 
which,  are  capable  of  a  spiritualized  meaning,  such  as 
the  Mahabharata,  the  Bhagavadgita,  and  the  Vishnu 
Purana. 

Thus    when    the   Prince   Siddhartha    was    born,    the 
Brahmans,    to    whose    care   the   marvellous    boy    is    en- 
>  Journal  Asiatique,  1874,  7  series,  vol.  3. 
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2.  The  love  of  virtue. 

8.  Patience  and  firmness. 

4.  The  retired  life. 

M.  Feor,  continuing  his  examination,  shows  that  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  denotes  that  special  characteristic  of  the 
Bodhisativa,  without  which  he  cannot  attain  to  perfect 
enlightenment ;  that  is,  the  constant  desire  for  the  truth. 
The  love  of  virtue  is  especially  explained  in  another  Siitra, 
which  gives  us  the  master's  reply  to  Ananda's  question. 
It  consists  in  the  abhorrence  of  evil,  aud  the  desire  after 
truth.  This  Sutra  is  in  Sanskrit  Kahjdna  MUra- 
Sevamt^n  Sutra, 

The  third  quality  is  found,  by  a  comparison  of  the  San- 
skrit with  the  Thibetan,  to  represent  that  perfect  manliness 
which  is  the  highest  outcome  of  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
parrimitas,  forbearance  towards  the  weak ;  whilst  the  fourth 
precept  of  the  Mahay  ana  boars  to  the  fourth  precept  of 
the  Hinayana  the  same  relationship  that  the  beatitude, 
prou(mnced  on  the  **  poor  in  spirit  *'  in  St.  Matthew, 
bears  to  that  on  the  **  poor  "  in  St.  Luke. 

It  will  be  found  that  all  the  precepts  given  in  the 
Mahayaua  Sutra  are  very  ancient  and  primitive  ;  and  that 
they  all  form  a  part  of  the  personal  teachings  of  Sakyamuni, 
as  they  are  all  to  bo  found  in  various  sutras  which  are 
undoubtedly  primitive.  This  tends  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Mahayaua  is  not  a  later  production,  an  unwarrantable 
and  unauthorized  development  of  Sakya's  teaching,  but  that 
it  is  all  included  in  his  original  idea,  and  is  to  he  explained 
by  his  well-known  method  of  preaching  the  truth  to  men, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  faith,  according  as  they 
were  able  to  bear  it. 

Chapter  II. 

The  life  of  the  Founder  of  Buddhism  does  not,  in  the 
modern  Japanese  accounts,  differ  very  much  from  that 
efthe  same  personage  given  in  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese 
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accounts.  Both  Mr.  l^eal  ^  and  Mr.  Rockhill  *  have  given 
biographies  of  the  Great  Teacher  from  the  point  of  view 
of  northern  Buddhism.  There  is  also  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  Life  of  Shaka  (to  give  him  his  Japanese 
name),  based  on  the  Japanese  work  Shaka  Jitsu  lioku^ 
in  the  Introduction  to  Messrs.  Satow  and  Hawes'  Hand- 
book for  Central  and  Northern  Japan. 

It  would  not,  liowever,  be  right  to  say  that  such  a 
book  as  the  Jitni  Rnku  gives  us  a  view  of  the  now  current 
version  of  Sakyamuni's  life.  Wherever  modern  studies 
have  penetrated  j  (and  they  have  penetrated  very  far  in 
this  country),  there  the  fact  is  recognized  that,  amongst 
the  many  legends  connected  with  the  Life  of  the  Founder, 
there  are  many  which  [are  fabulous ;  and,  in  fault  of 
better,  they  hiive  adopted  the  criticisms  of  western 
scholars,  and  lay  very  little  stress  ou  any  story  which 
would  not  be  endorsed  by  tlie  scholar  s  of  England,  France 
or  Germany.  The  general  outlines  of  this  great  life  are, 
I  presume,  known  to  all  my  readers,  and  I  shall 
therefore  content;  ^myself  with  a  very  short  summary  of 
its  principal  features. 

According  to  Japanese  chronology,  Siddartha,  the  son 
of  King  Suddhodhana,  was  born  in  the  country  of  Kapila- 
vastu  in  Central  India  in  the  year  B.C.  1027.  There  are 
some  Japanese,  however,  who  assign  B.C.  748  as  the  year 
of  his  birth,  whilst  foreigners  generally  place  it  as  late 
as  B.C.  658.  It  is  remarkably  strange  that  there  should 
be  such  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  birth  of  the  founder 
of  so  groat  a  system  as  Buddhism  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
well-known  indifference  to  dates  which  characterizes  the 
Oriental  mind,  wo  should  be  tempted  to  take  this  uncer- 
tainty as  strengthening  the  conjecture  of  some  Orientalists, 
that  Sakyamuni  is  not  a  historical  personage,  but  merely 
a  mythological  creation. 

^  Catena   of  Chinese   Classics.        *  Life   of   Buddha   from   the 
Tibetan. 
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Many  marvels  aro  related,  both  of  his  previous  births^ 
and  of  his  miraciilons  conception  in  the  womb  of  Maya 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  came  in  a  dream,  entering  her 
womb  in  the  shape  of  a  white  and  spotless  elephant. 
(In  Japanese  his  father's  name  is  Jobon  Dai  0,  that  of 
his  mother  Maya  Bunin). 

A  child  of  marvelous  beauty  and  size,  such  as  became 
one  whose  birth  had  been  attended  by  so  many  prodigies, 
he  had  at  three  years  the  appearance  of  a  child  of  six ;  had 
mastered  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  geography  and  arith- 
metic by  the  time  that  he  was  seven ;  was  skilled  in  archery 
and  fencing ; — and,  being  of  great  beauty  and  taller  than  all 
his  compeers,  was  formally  acknowledged  as  heir  apparent 
to  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  married  to  the  beau- 
tiful Yasodhara.  His  life  had  hitherto  been  one  ceaseless 
round  of  happiness  and  pleasure  ;  but  the  happiness  ceased 
when  his  perambulations  of  the  city  revealed  to  him  the 
existence  of  the  painful  things, — birth,  old  age,  disease 
and  death. 

With  that  sympathy  for  human  suftering  which 
was  always  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
Blessed  One,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  find  a  means 
for  saving  his  suffernig  fellow-beings ;  and  secretly 
leavhig  his  home  and  youthful  bride  in  the  beginning 
of  his  nineteenth  year,  he  spent  twelve  years  in  seeking 
for  the  truth,  first  by  means  of  asceticism  and  fasting, 
and  then  by  the  path  of  abstract  meditation.  At  last, 
while  sitting  under  the  Bodhi  Tree,  or  Tree  of  Wisdom, 
he  achieved  that  enlightenment  which  made  him  able  to 
save  l>oth  himself  and  others. 

We  may  pause  just  (me  moment  here  to  con- 
sider a  discrepancy  or  inconsistency  which  is  very- 
important  in  c(mnection  with  the  question  of  Buddlia's 
perscmality.  If,  before  his  birth  as  the  Prince  Siddhartha, 
the  Tathagata  had  tUready  attained  the  perfect  en- 
lightenment,   and    was   waiting    in    the    Tusliita    heaven 
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for  a  favourable  moment  for  accomplishing  this  design, 
then  the  account  of  the  conflict  with  the  evil  One,  which 
•culminated  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  Buddha,  must 
be  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  conflict  with  Mara  for 
the  possession  of  immortality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Buddha  then  for  the  first  time  obtained  his  enlightenment, 
we  need  not  take  the  higher  conflict  into  account.  It  is,  in 
that  case,  merely  a  strife  for  knowledge ; — though  when  we 
•come  to  the  utmost  issues,  knowledge  is  life,  for  life  eternal, 
as  we  know,  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

To  the  Hinayana  believer,  the  meaning  of  the  conflict 
with  the  Tempter  is  only  a  conflict  in  the  lower  sense. 
Shall  the  prince  become  a  Cakravartin,  a  mighty  ruler  over 
the  earth,  or  shall  he  attain  to  the  higher  rank  of  a  Buddha, 
able  to  teach  ?  The  Mahayana  believer  sees  in  it  some- 
thing farther ;  shall  the  Buddha  (for  he  is  one  already) 
extort  eternal  life  for  his  followers,  or  not?  The  end  set 
before  the  one  class  of  followers  is  freedom  from  pain  by 
means  of  following  one  who  is  enlightened :  the  Nirvana 
set  before  the  other  is  eternal  life,  in  union  with  the  eternal 
spirit,  as  a  consequence  of  perfect  enlightenment. 

The  Hinayana  sees,  in  the  results  of  this  conflict,  that 
the  Buddha  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Four  Great 
Truths.  He  imderstood  that  pain  was  the  universal  fact 
attached  to  life,  that  ignorance  was  the  universal  cause  of 
pain,  and  desire  the  universal  cause  of  life  ;  whilst  the 
universal  means  for  escaping,  from  both  pain  and 
existence,  was  the  noble  eight-fold  path  of  right  conduct, 
thought,  and  desires. 

The  Mahilyana  however  sees  in  it,  further,  a  kind 
•of  Transfiguration  of  the  Buddha.  Sitting  under  the  Bodi 
tree  he  realizes  the  existence  of  his  three-fold  trans- 
figured body.  With  the  one,  the  Nirvana  Kaya  (Jap. 
Ojin  or  Keshin),  he  appears  in  a  transfigured  form 
before  Pratyeka  Buddhas,  S'ravakas,  gods  and  men ; 
with    his    **  compensation  body "    (Sambhdga  Kaya,  Jap. 
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IlOsfiin),  he  appears  before  all  the  Bodhisattvas  of  the 
ten  regions  ;  whilst  with  his  *'  law-body  "  (Dharmakaya, 
Uosshin),  which  is  colourless,  and  formleRS,  he  sits  for 
ever  in  the  region  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Unsoeu.  It 
is  this  Trinity  that  the  Mahiiyana  Buddhist  is  taught 
to  recognize  in  the  transtigured  Buddha.  When  he  ad- 
vances to  the  higher  teachings  of  the  One  Vehicle,  he 
learns  to  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  Man,  Sakyainuni, 
but  to  concentrate  his  faith  and  hope  on  the  everlasting 
Trinity  {sanjin  ittai  **  three  bodies  one  substance")  which 
are  enil)odied  in  him.'' 

After  his  great  conflict  was  over,  and  the  victory  had 
been  gained,  the  Buddha  remained  for  one  week  in  beatific 
contemplation  of  the  Truths  to  which  he  luid  attained ; 
and  then,  whilst  still  api>arently  in  an  ecstatic  condition, 
he  preached  a  sermon,  repeated  nine  times  in  seven 
different  places.  This  sermon  is  known  in  Sanskrit  as 
**  Umhlhacatnmanka  malui  raipuli/a  Sutriif'*  in  Japanese 
as  Kef/on  htjo,^ 

W(!  should  have  expected  that  the  first  teachings  of 
the  Blessed  One  would  have  been  marked  by  simplioity, 
and  that  the  iugnn  Kt/O,  as  the  first  discourse  pronounced 
by  him,   would  have  lieen  a   sermon  containing  the  very 


'^  '*  The  Mandula  also  typities  the  great  truth  that  all  things 
in  time  and  space  are  in  essence  one  and  the  same,  and  that  ia 
their  reality  or  actual  nature,  they  are  pure  and  eternal.  In  shortt 
the  Maiidala  rupruKonts  the  Buddha  of  Original  Enlightenment, 
not  the  man  Buddha  of  gigantic  stature  and  the  glorious  features. 
The  Buddha  of  Original  Enlightenment  is  universal  and  omni- 
present. Earth,  air,  fire,  water,  colour,  sound,  smell,  taste,  touch, 
form  the  Buddha's  Spiritual  Body.  Form,  perception,  conception- 
name,  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  body,  mouth  and 
will,  are  the  Ihiddha's  Ctmipensation  Body.  Bead,  trunk,  hands 
and  feet,  eyes,  nose,  tongue  and  so  forth,  consitute  his  TranBfomia> 
ion  Body."     (Doctrines  of  Nichiren,  p.  19.) 

•  A  Catalogue   «>f    the   Uuddhist  Tripitaka   l»y   Bunyu   Nanjo, 
Oxford,  1883. 
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elements  of  his  teachings,  and  so  have  corresponded  some- 
what to  Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  the  Regan 
Kyo  is  an  extremely  complicated  system  of  teaching,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Chinese  arrangement  of  the. 
Tripitaka,  the  Ketjon  Kyo  and  its  kinded  Sutras  are  placed 
much  later. 

To  the  Japanese  mind,  however,  the  Keyon  Kyo  is  U 
discourse  spoken  to  angels,  gods,  and  men.  Without 
leaving  the  spot  where  he  had  attained  to  enlightenment, 
tlie  Buddha  delivers  a  sermon  which  is  listened  to  by  eight 
difterent  congregations  in  seven  different  rooms  (two 
congregations  are  in  one  room)  ;  and  half  these  congrega- 
tions are  earthly  and  half  heavenly.  The  Keyon  Kyo  is 
therefore  the  formal  manifestation  of  that  full  body  of 
Truth  which  the  Buddha  is  now,  duriug  the  long  period 
of  his  Ministry,  going  to  apply  to  the  varying  needs  of 
mankind. 

Having  thus  delivered  his  initial  manifesto,  the 
Buddha  descends  from  his  mountain,  and  commences  his 
human  ministry.  For  twelve  years  he  preached  the 
Lesser  Vehicle,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  numerous 
hearers,  to  whom  the  abstract  truths  of  the  earlier  manifesto 
would  have  been  entirely  incomprehensible.  His  earliest  . 
convert  was  the  Snake-king  Mak"ilinda  (Mon-rin  Ryu-o), 
whom  he  converted  on  his  way  to  Varanasi  (Benares),  where 
he  was  going  to  commence  his  real  labours  as  a  preacher. 
Nor  was  his  preaching  amongst  men  unsuccessful  :  kings 
and  peasants,  learned  and  ignorant,  men  and  women,  all 
flocked  to  his  simple  teachings;  and  in  a  short  time  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  so  large  a  company  of  disciples 
that  he  was  obliged  to  add  to  his  labours  of  preaching  tho 
care  of  a  large  number  of  religious  communities,  who 
looked  to  him  for  spiritual  guidance  and  discipline  as  well 
as  for  continual  instruction.  This  period  of  the  Buddha's 
activity  is  known  as  the  liolcu  on  (Sanskrit  Mrigadava — 
*'deer  park")    period,   from   the   place  which  formed   his 

Vo.l  zxli.— 34 
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principa]  placo  of  residence.  It  is  also  known  as  the  AjfOHp 
or  Agnma  period,  from  the  general  name  given  to  the  Sutras 
and  other  writings  connected  with  this  period.  Tlie 
Sutras  coming  under  this  head  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  all  are  included  amongst  the  Hiuayana  teachings. 
The  curious  will  find  a  complete  list  of  thorn  in  Mr. 
Niinjo's  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka,  already 
alluded  to. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  Law  to  he  preached 
in  (»ther  places  besides  the  capital  of  Hinduism  (Benares), 
and  the  Blessed  one  accordingly  sots  out  on  his  journeys 
tf>  thi»  various  places  embraced  in  his  ministry  ;  reaching 
even  as  far  as  Ceylon,  from  which  ho  had  received  a 
pressing  iuvitaticm.  It  is  in  connecti(m  with  these  jourueyH 
i)\\i  arose  the  Icgiaul  about  the  famous  footprint  of  Buddha 
which  is  still  shown  to  the  traveller  in  Cevh)n,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  facsiniile  in  the  court  of  the  Zojftji  Temple 
in  Shiba,  Tokyo.  But  with  this  period  there  comes  a 
change  in  his  methods.  Wi*  read  of  a  visit  paid  by 
Sbuka.  with  two  of  his  disciples,  to  the  Tushita  heaven 
V  liero  his  mother  was  now  residiiig,  in  order  to  preach 
her  the  Law  of  which  she  had  hithertv»  been  in 
ii'iiDrance.  It  mav  be  that  this  lefi-rs  to  some  trance 
or  period  of  ecstasy  akin  to  those  into  which  Swedenborg 
Wits  in  the  habit  of  falling.  Certain  it  is  that  during 
\\\i>  absjncc  his  disciples  mourned  for  him  as  one  that 
w.'i}>  dead,  and  that  on  his  return  his  tiMichings  were 
<*.onsiderably  amplified.  This  period  is  known  as  the 
U-'hU),  or  Va  if  ml  if  a  period,  and  embraces  eight  years,  during 
wjiicli  he  i)reaclied  to  the  Buddiias  and  Bodhisattvas 
f:-  iiu  mU  th(i  ten  regions,  who  had  assembled  around  him 
hv  **  a  staircase  made  between  the  world  of  desire  and 
thit  (>f  form.*'  The  Vaipulya,  or  amplified.  Scriptures  form 
a  s(^parat(»  de})artment  of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka  ;  but  there 
:iri'  niauv  Sutras  in  otlu-r  parts  of  the  collection  which 
wrr    also    thus  designat*'d.      It   is   possible    that    in    such 
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cases  they  are  expansions  of  originally  simple  toacliiugs, 
made  to  suit  the  greater  illumination  of  the  Hodo 
period. 

From  the  period  of  expansion,  to  the  period  of 
Traijscendent  Wisdom  is  one  more  step,  and  a  very  natural 
one.  From  the  age  of  fifty  to  seventy-one,  the  Buddha 
preached  tlu?  Transcendent  Wisdom.  It  is  diliicult 
to  summarize  this  great  Wisdtmi,  which  was  thus  preached 
by  him  from  the  four  places  which  were  his  head- 
quarters during  this  period  : — the  Vulture's  Peak  hermitage 
on  Mt.  Gridhrakuta,  the  garden  presented  to  him  by 
Auathapindaiin.  »it  Sravati,  the  Abode  of  the  Paranirtmi- 
tavasavartins,  and  the  mudi  cherished  retreat  of  the 
famous  Bamboo  grove.  The  Prajnaparamita  (Jap.  H(inw/a) 
doctrint's  are  mainly  ctmtained  in  two  Sutras,  the  Ihinni/a 
Shin  ('i/o,  a  short  Sutra,  of  which  a  translati(m  is  given 
by  Mr.  lUal  in  his  (.Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the 
Chinese,  and  the  larger  Dai  Uannija  Kijd  (Mahapi  ajnapara- 
mita  Sutra)  which  hi|^  the  honour  of  being  the  largest  of 
all  the  Buddhist  books,  and  is  about  the  length  of  the  New 
Testament.  Another  wt^ll-known  Sutra  of  this  period 
is  the  l\n)igil/ct/o  ( VajraccluMlika  Sutra)  of  which  there 
exists  an  excellent  French  translation. 

The  characteristic  teaching  of  this  period  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  which  Shaka  seems  to  bo 
aiming  ut,  but  cannot  define.  AVhen  we  get  into  the 
region  of  the  Absolute  and  Unconditioned  lying  at  the 
bnck  of  the  transitory  phenomena  which  the  Yaipulya 
has  taught  as  to  mistrust,  we  get  into  a  region 
where  wia'ds  fail  us.  Form  and  space  cannot  exist, 
nor  yet  the  variations  of  time.  There  is  nothing  for  the 
mind  to  biy  h(dd  of;  and,  consequently,  there  is  nothing 
by  Nvhicb  the  Absohite  can  be  known  or  described.  In 
other  words,  man  cannot  by  thinking  find  out  God, 

Jiut  the  Buddha  did  not  thus  leave  his  disciples  in  an 
iil»s()lute   negation.      Tlu»  Japanese   biographer,   basing   his 
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system  on  an  old  *'  harmony  *'  made  by  Tcndai  Daishi, 
tells  as  that  yet  once  more  did  he  advance  a  stage  in 
his  doctrine. 

Sakyanumi  is  not  the  only  Buddha,  for  he  has  already 
in  previous  ages  preached   to  many   other  Buddhas,  and 
these    Buddhas   have   repeatedly   come   to   his  assistanee. 
But  all   these  Buddhas  partake   of  one  nature ;    and  one 
heart    permeates   them    all,    the    lu^art   of  that    Absolute 
Mind   which  cannot  be  described   by  human  words.     Yet 
in    order    that  men  may  be    able    to   j^ain    some    idea  of 
that  absolute    mind  which  permeates  the  universe,  it  has 
become  personified  in  a  single  groat  Buddha  t)f  ?>riginal  ex- 
istence, of  whi»m  the  earthly  Buddhas  are  but  Incarnations. 
In     necordniu'e    with     this,     during    his    last    period 
(Hokke,  or  Xehfin),  he   speaks   of  this  personal  deity  (for 
there  is  ti(»  other   word  to  describe  him)   whom    necessity 
has    as    it   were    forced    upon   him.     To    this    period    are 
ascribed  the  Sutras  whicli  more  tlian  any  others  are  read 
and  prized  in  Japan  : — tlie  two   Suklfrivati  Vyfihas   (Dai- 
nnirf/oju/n/d    and     Mida     A//'")    which     speak    the    praises 
of    Amitabha,     the     Buddha     of    intiuite    life,    light     and 
love ;     and    the    Saddharina    puudarika    (llnkekijn)    which 
further     tixpands     this     boing     into     the     T.ithagata     of 
Original  Knlightenment  in  whom  there  resides  a  Trinity  of 
three  i)ersons.     This  forms  the  end  of  Sakyanunii's  teach- 
ing and  the  ^ehmihin^  or  Sutra  of  tlui  Great  Decease,  forms 
a   lit    conclusion    to    the   labours   of  the   (rreat   Apostle   of 
the  East. 

It  is  important  for  the  readier  to  b^ar  in  mind  this  five- 
fold distribution  of  Sakyannuji's  tfaebings.  It  is  held  in 
Japan  that  not  only  was  Sakyamuni's  liie  so  arranged,  but 
that  tbti  whoh?  subsej|uent  course  of  tlui  history  of  the* 
Buddhist  Church  arranges  itself  on  his  plan.  It  will 
perhaps  (enable  us  t(»  distinguish  among  the  lUiddhist 
sects  tliosi^  which  are  legitimate  descendants  of  Sakyamuni 
and   tlufse  which  are  not,    and  to  systematize  the  develop- 
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ments  of  doctrine  which  have  taken  place  in  this  land.  The 
visitor  to  Nikko  will  perhaps  remember  with  interest  that 
the  waterfalls  on  tbe  road  between  Chiiizenji  and  Nikko  are 
named  after  these  periods  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Founder 
of  Buddhism. 

Chapter  III. 

« 

When  Sakyamuni  died,  the  teaching  wliich  he  had 
given  as  a  seed  during  his  life-time  was  left  to  bring  forth 
its  fruit  in  the  ages,  according  to  the  period  of  development 
which  he  himself  had  assigned  to  it. 

The  first  period,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  period 
of  Keyotiy  the  period  during  which,  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  the  spiritual  excitement  resulting  from  his 
conflict  witli  the  Tempter,  he  preached,  in  an  almost  ecstatic 
condition,  the  whole  fulness  of  his  Truth.  To  this  period 
corresponds  what  may  be  called  the  Apostolic  Age  of 
the  Buddhist  Church.  The  Tathagata  had  during  his  life- 
time chosen  one  especial  disciple  to  be  his  successor. 
This  was  Kas'yapa,  or  Kasho,  the  first  patriarch  of  United 
Buddhism. 

Under  Kas'yapa  and  his  immediate  successors  the 
Buddhist  community  retained  its  unity  and  catholicity^ 
There  was  no  diflerence  between  Great  Vehicle  and 
Little ;  and  in  the  strength  of  that  (may  I  call  it  ?)  divine 
impetus  which  the  congregations  had  received  from  their 
founder,  they  proclaimed  to  angels  and  men  the  whole 
Body  of  Shaka's  doctrines,  the  mystic  depths  of  the  Great, 
as  well  as  the  simpler  fundamentals  of  the  Smaller  Vehicle. 

But  the  world  was  not  ready  to  receive  so  full  a 
doctrine,  nor  were  the  succeeding  generations  of  Buddhist 
converts  equal  in  spiritual  depth  to  those  who  had  them- 
selves heard  with  their  own  ears  the  teachings  of  the 
great  sage.  It  became  therefore  a  necessity  to  go  back 
to  the  foundation,  and  once  more  to  bring  into  prominence 
those    elementary    truths    which   form   the    basis   of   the 
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Yet,  practical  and  apparontly  indifferent  to  religion 
are  the  Chinese,  the  Hoil  upon  which  Buddhism  was  to  be 
planted  was  not  absolutely  unfitted  for  its  reception.  Its 
ancient  patriarchal  religion,  with  its  invisible  god  worship- 
ped by  the  sovereign  on  behalf  of  the  people,  its  time  hon- 
oured systems  of  practical  morality  connected  with  the  vener- 
able names  of  Confucius  and  Moncius,  its  system  of  mystic 
divinity,  often  degeneratmg  into  mere  magic,  founded  by 
J^aotse,  and  known  as  Taouism, — all  these  had  given  to  the 
Chinese  mind  a  religious  and  devout  bent ; — whilst  at  the 
Fame  time  that  culture  which  is  of  so  great  value  to  the 
reception  of  religions  truth  was  well  represented  by  its 
ancient  poetry,  the  taste  for  which  seems  to  be  almost 
universal. 

The  introduction  of  I  buddhism  to  China  is  said  to 
liave  been,  in  a  measure,  miraculous.  At  least  such  is 
tlie  story,  tliat,  in  obedience  to  a  dreimi,  the  Emperor 
Mei  (Chinese  Miuff)  sent  an  embassage  to  the  West 
tu  seek  a  new  Trutli  latelv  revealtd  io  mankind.  It 
lias  ofttai  been  lioped  that,  in  this  vision  accorded  to 
iUc  Chinese  Emperor,  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the 
New  Testament  story,  of  the  wise  men  who  came  from 
tlie  East  to  pay  honour  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 
It  is  of  course  within  the  l)ounds  of  possibility  that 
such  may  have  bexiu  the  case,  for  the  datt^s  of  Chinese 
history  at  this  early  period,  are  not  (juite  accurate;  but 
at  any  rate  the  result  of  the  embasstige  as  far  as  Christianity 
is  concerned  must  be  considered  a  failure,  for  the  messengers 
came  back  with  lUiddliist  scriptures  and  idols,  instead 
of  tlie  faith  of  the  Cross. 

Certain  features  liave  been  noticed  as  differentiating 
tiio  Chinese  Buddhism  from  that  of  ludia. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  it  took  root.  Though 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  Emperors,  it  was  in  common 
with  Taoism  subjected  to  many  penal  measures,  and  even  to 
persecutions,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  A.  D. 
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that  it  boj^iui  to  take  root  ami  •l-LiiiV-  .Thapi',  ^N  -.  v  :-. 
at  tinu'S,  aud  are  disappointed,  at  iu<h  »ardy  ri'suli-  :/  .-*.l^ 
Cliristiaii  Missionary  ertbrts  in  China,  hut  in  pr.-i  ' :  ..  ~ 
tiuio  devoted  to  it,  the  success  I't'the  Churcii  ii--  .»-..  '— 
as  rapid  as  that  which  attendi-d  the  vihv\>  ■>:  i_  .  ii — :r 
proj)a^aada. 

I\Iany    points    in    the    devtlr)pnieni    -:    : ■_    i. 

China  deserve  mentioning,  as  tliey  foriL  !:.:-:-:_  -..zs 
tor  eoniparistm  with  the  progress  mil-.  .-  I_T.--,i.r 
ill  the  \\'v>i.  Whilst  Christianily  dzrs^  u-  l:-  li-r 
eeiitnries  had  to  make  its  way  against  :i:  -_  --  -•^i-tl.J;-! 
opposition  of  the  existhig  powers,  BrioiL^.  Tj.  ;.,v,:;ivi 
by  the  powers  of  the  State,  to  wk-L: ::  L::.a  ::-!  i-tuHi.. 
tliouj^h  it  met  with  a  hitter  opposiii^c  r,/L  ::.- i  L-nfr- 
id'  Laotse  and  Confucius. 

A<^ain,  Christianity  was  titrfrtr  rXzjui.-.  z  -Ji^. 
honour  which  it  chiinied  for  Christ:  aadj-cruj:  LV -J.-jit-al 
sitU'  of  its  Faitli  heibrc  the  moral  BodiJsL.  vuL^i  wjtli 
an  rasy  tcderance  of  ancient  sa^  u,;  j.„ji_  .^  •. 
lisid  huilt  itself  in  India  upon  thr  Eind..  p»mli.,,.ii, 
si)iritiialized  to  suit  its  vifws,  sii  now  it  did  Unt  seek 
to  overthrow  the  foundations  rf  C<^iihclii,,  M-neiiis 
and  Laotse,  hut  to  builj  (^  „^^.^  foundation^ 
aUeady  laid ;  and,  leaving  its  thrtJc^>,2  and  my^tie-il 
.i<U.  in  tlK..  l)ack.ground,  pn^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^j  \^j^^^^.^ 
ull,     th.     ethical     toacliings  i:  hr^],,    ^^.j^,^     j,        j^^ 

curliest  text  hooks  iu  Chini  Wr»tL.K„f..      r  .1      \^ 

*wj«5ntra  ol  the    l-ortv- 
iwo    bections,    '*  the  FourrrfAo.-       1    .. 

"**^  »««»«,     and    the    -J»liam- 

map.ida,    —t^'thical  books  aflrftfca,. -„,i  ,.  .,:„.. 

"""i  •nu  tn(.  i)i-«^-rxistiu.- 

technical  terms  and  moral  auihi  »..    r     ,  1  ,ve.i 

"hPw  were  freely   em l>l"> 
ill   the   service  of  the  BodtofiiL     ,,  .,   .     * 
-it       ..      T   1  .  '"***•        it   IS   true.      ■    • 

Mr.   h.   dolinson,    "thatiJiUi  1' 

'        ^**W  speculative    Sutra   ^ 
Dasabhumij    was  trandiW  ga-..  .,  ,-    ♦•    l""" 

,  ,  .  ,  ^*8  "10   earln'M  , 

was  to  ohtam  works  of  Mfcj       ,  .   .1  • 

♦1    f  r     iv       .      „   '"^andmoiv  .thH'"' 
that  1m  Hiau   traveUed  to  kK.  ■     ,  1    «• 

V    *    rn     •  If  I      ,       "*««l  the    fouitl' 
Not  till  eight  hundred ite^      ,  w 

"""*/■»  Bier  the   coiun" 
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BuddhiHt   inissious  did  the  mystical  Aotrines    called    the 
'Great  Vehick;  begin  to  affect  the  character  of  the  faith  in 
•China. 
/  Not  only  did  Buddhism  win  its  way  into  the  affections 

of  the  Chinese  people  ])y   its  wonderful  power  of  adapting 


and  omhodying  all  that  was  good   in    the    native  systems, 

(    hut  it  gaint'd  much  advantage  froui   its  powers  of  organiza' 

'    tion.     *'  It    gave   point  and  system  tb    weak  mythological 

;    instincts  and  l«Mit  the   authority  of  association  and  hierarchy 

to  the  ascetic  impulse." 

But  ah(>vi»  all,  Buddhism  came  as  a  literary  form  of 
thought  lo  a  literary  nation.  Thert^  is  nothing  in  the 
world  like  the  Chinese  scriptures  of  the  Mahayana.  **  The 
Canon  in  China  is  seven  hundred  times  the  amount 
of  the  Nt'W  Testament.  Iliouen  Thsang's  translation  of 
the  Prajna  Paraniita  is  twenty-live  times  as  largo  as  the 
whole  Christian  Bible."  St)me  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
the  Buddhist  Chinese  Scriptures  may  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Naujo's  Catalogue  of  the  I'ripitaka,  published  by 
the  Universitv  of  Oxford. 

It  contains   1662  books,   but  as  in  some  cases  more 
than   a     hundred     separate     Siitras     are    included     under 
■  one    title,     this     number     must     be     very    considerably 
enlarged. 

Its  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

I, — Sufra  i'itak'fi.     Department  (lit.   **  basket")  containing 
Sutras  or  discourses, 
(i.)     Mfihdifdiia  Sutras,  Nos, 

1.  Prajna  Paramita  Class    1-22 

2.  Ratnakuta  Class 28-60 

8.  Mahasannipata  Class  61-86 

4.  Avatamsaka  Class   87-112 

5.  Nirvana  Class 113-125 

6.  Sutras    excluded    from    the    above 

classes  (duplicated)  1 26.-876 
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7.  Sutras  ot  which  there  is  only  one 
translation,  but  which  are  still  ex- 
cluded from  the  five  classes 376-541 

(ii.)      Sntr(iit  of  the  niinnjf'nta. 

1.  Agama   Sutras.       (Some     of    these 

contain  manj'  Sutras  under  one  title)         542-678 

2.  Sutras  of  single  translation  excluded 

from  the  above 679-781 

(iii.)   DtnLtero- Canonical    Sutras   admitted 

into  the  Canon  after  A.  D.  960  782-1081 

II. —  Vinayn  Pitaka, 

(i).     Vinaya  of  the  Mahtlyana         1082-1106 

(ii).     Vinaya  of  the  Htnaydna        1107-1166 

III .  — A  hh  id  ha  rm  a  Pita  ha . 

(i) .     Abhidharma  of  the  Mahay  ana    11 67-1 260 

(ii).     Abhidharma  of  the  Hinayana    1261-1297 

Miscellaneous  (apocryphal) 1 298- 1 820 

IV. — MisceUaneoUH  Workn, 

(i).     Indian  Works 1821-1467 

(ii.)     Chinese  Works  1468-1621 

(iii.)     Later  books  admitted  to  the  Canon 

in  or  before  A.  D.  1584. 
One  consequence  of  the  immense  extent  of  Chinese 
Buddhist  Literature  is  that  there  is  an  immense  field 
for  eclecticism.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one 
person  to  read  through  and  assimilate  the  whole  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture.  Most  men  therefore  choose  a  certain 
number  of  works  only  and  devote  all  their  attention  to 
these  few.  This  will  account  very  largely  for  the  sectarian 
subdivisions  of  Northern  Buddhism. 

According  to  the  Japanese  historian,"  the  earliest  of 
the  Mahayana  sects  to  arrive  in  China,  was  the  Bidon-shu 
or  Abhidharma  sect,  which  was  originated  during   the  last 


*Kev.  Bunyu  Nanjo.     ''A  Short  History  of    the  Twelve  Bud- 
dhist Sects.'*     I  am  much  indebted  to  this  book. 
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decade  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  wo,  but  which  doea 
not  seem  to  have  como  to  its  full  development  for  two 
centuries  after  its  origination.  The  Abhidharma  Pitaka 
is  that  section  of  the  Budddist  Canon  which  devotes 
itself  to  the  metaphysical  speculations  growing  out  of  the 
religion,  and  correspcmds  roughly  to  the  Sapiential  books 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish  Canon.  A  glance  at  the  table 
above  given  will  show  that  it  contains  about  two  hundred 
works,  more  than  half  of  which  belong  to  the  Great 
Vehicle  teachings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hinayana  has 
but  little  to  do  with  metaphysical  speculation,  as  it  is  a 
teaching  meant  principally  for  the  lower  classes  of  the 
religious  community.  The  Metaphysics  came  with  the 
later  developments,  when  Sakyamuni  and  his  Church, 
alike  in  their  turns,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  speculative 
justification  of  the  Faith,  as  against  the  metaphysical 
speculations  of  a  mystic  Hindooism  quickened  into  activity 
by  the  aggressive  taicroachments  of  the  younger  creed. 

A  glance  at  the  Catalogue  of  the  Tripitaka  will  show 
us  the  names  of  man}'  commentaries  which  will  meet 
us  frequently  on  the  subsequent  pages  of  tlui  book.  We 
have  commentnries  on  the  VajrarcheiUkd  sutra,  one  by 
Asanga  (No.  1167)  and  one  by  Vasubandhu  (No.  1168); 
and  a  third  one  combining  both  the  preceding  (No.  1281). 
There  is  a  commentary  by  Vasubandhu  of  the  Saddharma 
pundarika  (No.  12J32)  which  was  translated  as  early  possibly 
as  A.  I).  386,  but  certainly  during  the  Northern  W^i 
dynasty  A.  D.  880-504  ;  another  by  the  same  author,  and 
translated  about  the  same  time,  of  the  AmiUhjun  sutra  (No. 
1204),  and  a  long  one,  in  100  volumes,  on  the  lengthy 
treatise  known  as  the  Mahaprajmi  paramita  Sutra,  which 
1  have  already  mentioned  as  being  many  tiuu^s  the  length 
of  the  New  Testament.  Most  of  the  commentaries  men- 
tioned in  this  secti(»n  are  from  the  pens  of  As'vaghosha,. 
Nagarjuua,  Vasubandhu,  Deva,  and  others  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  Mahayana  School,     Of  the  Shasters  of  the 
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Hinay^na  which  fofpi  a  part  of  this  collection,  there  are 
some  which  were  translated  into  Chinese  during  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  hut  the  vast  majority  of  them  seem  to 
have  put  on  their  Chinese  dress  during  the  fifth  and  sixth 
^senturies,  so  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that  mystical 
And  metaphysical  Buddhism  were  not  much  preached  in 
China  before  that  period.  Mr.  Nanjo  especially  mentions 
the  Abhidharma  Kosa  (1267,  1269,  1270)  and  the  Maha- 
vibhasha,  Sastra  (1268)  as  having  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  this  school.  If  moreover  we  turn  from 
the  Abhidharma  Section  of  the  Catalogue  to  the  Sutra  pitaka, 
we  shall  find  that  the  Sutras  and  their  Commentaries  were 
introduced  into  China  much  at  the  same  time.  The 
establishment  of  the  Mahayana  school  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  great  outburst  of  mission- 
ary zeal  amongst  the  Buddhist  clergy  and  laity  of 
India. 

Mr.  Nanjo  gives  a  list  of  various  sects  which  in 
those  early  days  existed  in  China.  I  do  not  give  them 
here.  They  no  longer  exist  in  their  native  country,  but 
have  mostly  perpetuated  themselves  in  Japan.  It  will  bo 
sufficient  for  us  to  recall  them  one  by  one,  as  we  need 
them,  in  describing  the  various  sects  now  existing  in 
Japan. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations on  the  growth  and  development  of  Buddhism  in 
India  and  China,  as  being  the  countries  from  which  Japan 
has  directly,  or  indirectly,  received  her  faith  in  the  many 
Buddhas  and  the  One  Buddha.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
go  on  to  our  main  work,  the  description  of  Buddhism 
in  Japan. 

Chapter  IV. 

It  was  during  the  year  522  A.l).  that  a  man  named 
Shiba  Tatsu  erected  the  first  Buddhist  shrine  in  Japan  at 
the  village  of  Sakatahara  in  Yamato.     Of  this  first  recorded 
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attoiiipt  \vo  have  no  pftrtiouliirs  at  iUl,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  liavo  been  successful.  It  was  probably  unaccom- 
pauied  by  any  teaching,  as  wo  do  not  reml  of  any  foreign 
priest  having  belongt^d  to  the  mission  ;  and  so  speedily 
passed  away. 

But  when  thirty  years  later  an  aniba88ad»)r  appeared 
at  the  ctuirt  of  the  Emperor  Kimmoi  Tonno  (80th  Emperor,. 
A.  I).  540-571)  bringing  from  the  King  of  Kudara,  a 
part  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  Korea,  an  imago  of  Shaka 
([  shall  henceforth  call  Sakyannini  by  his  Japanese  uame)^ 
and  several  Buddhist  \v(u*ks,  he  was  received  with  marked 
favour  i)y  the  King  and  Prime  Minister  ;  and,  hi  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  tlu*  coiirtiers,  a  temple  was  erected  and 
plactul  un<ler  the  care  of  Soga  no  Inanui,  the  Prime  Minister. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  an  epidemic  broke  out,  which 
was  attriluited  by  the  conservatives  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods  ;  the  ti'm])le  was  destroyed  and  the  image  thrown 
by  th(!  Emperor's  conunand  into  the  sea.  As  Shintoism 
is  a  religious  system  which  has  no  visibh*  id(ds,  we  can 
perhaps  understand  some  of  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese  at 
the  introduction  of  image  worship.  It  is  not  known  what 
form  of  P>n<ldhism  was  rectmunended  to  the  Emperor 
by  the  King  of  Kiulara.  The  names  of  the  books  sent 
are  not  given.  As  to  th.*  image,  some  say,  as  above, 
that  it  was  an  image  of  Shaka ;  and  that  it  was 
s(mu»  form  of  Hinayjhi;!  ti-achings  that  was  thus  pre- 
sented. Tlui  image  itself  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
})reserved  from  the  sea ;  and  at  the  Temple  of  TennOJi  at 
Osaka  there  is  preserved  an  imag«».  of  Kwaunon,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  identical  imngi»  Si'ut  by  the  King 
of  Ki)rt:i.  Unfortunately  there  is  another  Temple, 
th(«  7iK  nkoji  at  Nagano,  which  claims  to  possess  the 
gonuiur  article.— -51  triple  figure  of  Amula^  KimnncH^  and 
Piiiscis/ii  iSkt.  Amitabha,  Avah)kitesvara,  and  Mahasthana- 
l)r;4>ta), — and  until  one  or  the  other  claim  can  Ix*  verified,  it 
will  be  bard  to  say  what  was  the  precise  form   of  Jhiddhism 
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introduced.  Both  stories  however  agree  in  saying  that 
the  image  was  cast  into  the  sea  and  miraculously  recovered 
near  Osaka,  that  the  Emperor's  palace  was  soon  afterwards 
set  on  lire  by  flames  which  fell  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
that  Okoshi  and  Kumako,  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
new  faith,  perished  m  the  conflagration.  These  portents  so 
alarmed  the  Emperor  that  he  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple ;  and  a  further  mission  of  nine  priests  from  Korea 
took  the  places  of  those  who  had  been  driven  away  a  few 
months  previously. 

Eighteen  years  after  this,  in  the  reign  of  Bitatsu 
Tenno,  son  of  the  above  Emperor,  I  A.  D.  572)  there 
came  yet  a  third  mission  from  Kudara,  bringing  with 
them  priests,  nuns,  carpenters,  imnge-makers  and 
diviners,  nnd  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  useful  arts 
in  the  country.  They  were  all  housed  in  a  Temple  near 
Osaka,  and  were  favoured,  not  (m!y  by  Umako,  the  Prime 
iMinistcr,  but  also  by  some  Japanese  of  high  rank,  who 
had  been  sent  as  ambassadors  to  Korea,  and  had  returned 
as  converts  to  Buddhism. 

In  the  reign  of  the  next  emperor  (Yomei  Tenno  A.D. 
r»do),  who  was  allied  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  that 
8oga  who,  in  a  previous  reign,  had  dime  what  he  could  as 
Prime  Minister  to  favour  the  introduction  ot  Buddhism, 
the  Court  did  much  to  push  the  interests  of  the  new 
religion,  in  spite  of  the  strong  anti-foreign  fi-cling  of  a  part 
of  the  ruling  class,  wlio  resented  the  continually  nicreas- 
ing  influence  of  Korea.  At  his  death,  the  popular  dis- 
content broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  which  however 
only  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Shintoists,  and  the  death  of 
IVIoriya  their  leader  ;  and  the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor, 
Shujun  (A.  D.  588),  practically  secured  the  triumph  of 
Buddhism,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Court  was  concerned. 
Shujun  died  after  a  few  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Empress  Suiko  (A.  I).  598),  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Yomei. 
A  woman,  at  the  bead  of  aflairs  in  a  rough  and  undisciplined 
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nation,  cannot  expect  to  have  as  much  iufluonce  as  a  mau. 
Still,  whatever  iDfluence  Suiko  possessed  was  exerted  on 
the  side  of  Buddhism  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  new  religion  was 
fortunately  much  advauced  hy  the  Prime  Minister  ShOtoku 
Taishi,  who  may  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
for  the  establishment  of  Buddhism  in  the  land. 

Shotoku*s  **  name  has  been  linked  with  many  legends, 
which   are  still  current  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  hundred 
years/*     It  is   said    that,   even  as  a  babe  of  four  months 
old,    he  was  able  to   speak,   that   he  botrayed   not  only  a 
singular  precocity  of  intellect,  but  an  early  piety  such  as 
is   but  rarely  met  with  in  the   world.      His  capacity  for 
carrying  on  many  different  things  at  the  same  time  gained 
for  him  the  nickname  of  Yiitsu  mimi  no  Oji,  the  Prince  of 
Eight   Ears.       He    seems   to   have    fully    understood    that 
Buddhism,    with    its    discipline   luid  organization,    was   an 
invaluable  ally  in  the  government  of  a  country  which  was 
only  half-conquered  and  loss  than  half-civilized.      He  there- 
;  fore  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  iufluonce  iuto  the  scale  of 
j  Buddhism,  and  did  his  best  to  make  it  de  facto  the  estab- 
■  lished  religion   of  the  country  ;  as  he  did  indeed  make  it 
•  by    Imperial    Edict   in    621.      IMany   new    temples    were 
established  throughout  the  country,    which   was    parcelled 
out  iuto  dioceses,  with  Buddhist  bishops  and  archbishops ; 
the  services  of  the  monks  w^ere  used  for  practical  purposes, 
such  as  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  as  well  as  for 
the  more  spiritual  functions  of  tlieir  profession  ;  and  Japan- 
ese priests  were  sent  across  the  sea  to  study,  in  China  and 
elsewhere,    the  mysteries   of  the  faith,  and  especially    the 
'  Vinni/a  or  rules  of  discipline.     With  Shotoku  Taishi  prac- 
tically   ends    the    Korean    period    of   Japanese    l^uddhism. 
^   Henceforth,  the  increasing  influence  of  China   sIujws  itself 
in  its  true  light.     It  was  rc^cognized   that  the   Kcuean  was 
but  as   the  moon  in  comparis(m  with  the  brightness  of  the 
Chinese    Buddhism  ;    and   the   Japanese  nation    henceforth 
turned    to   the    true    source  of  learning,    and   investigated 
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-Chinese  Buddhism  at  its  native  Chinese  Areams.  For  the 
next  oentui'y  we  have  nothing  but  a  list  of  the  introduction 
from  China  of  sects,  more  or  less  imperfect,  all  of  them 
based  on  the  jjQcomplete  teachings  of  the  Hinay&na  system, 
and  destined  eventually  to  make  room  for  more  perfect  J 
systems  of  religious  philosophy. 

For  purposes  of  reference,  I  give  the  names  of  these 
various  early  sects  with  their  dates  ;  always  premising,  that 
they  must  be  considered  as  schools  of  thought  within  one 
■communion  rather  than  as  distinct  religious  organizations  ; 
and  that,  owing  their  inception  and  propagation  to  Chineno 
missionaries,  they  must  be  considered  as  alien  bodies. 
Buddliism  did  not  take  definite  form  in  Japan  until  it 
became  an  institution  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Japanese 
priests. 

1 .  R  wtha  Shu    A.  D .  668 . . .     (introduced  to  Japan . ) 

^.  Jojitsu  8/iu  A.  D.  625 . . . 

8.  lUs-Shii    A.  D.  758... 

i.  Ho88d  Shil     A.  D.  658... 

5.  Sanron  Shu  A.  D.  625... 

6.  Ketjon  Shil    A.  D.  786... 

It  is  not  worth  our  while,  with  more  pressing  claims 
before  us,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  religions 
teachings  of  each  of  these  sects.  Still  a  summarized  view 
•of  the  general  teachings  of  those  sects  may  be  given, 
sufficioDt  to  enable  us  to  undorstnnd  the  more  fnl^y 
developed  views  of  the  later  sects. 

As  the  Brahman  religion  divides  mankind  into  four 
<5lasses,  so  Buddha  divided  his  followers  also  into  a 
corresponding  number  of  divisions  ;  the  difference  between 
the  two  being  that,  in  the  one,  men  are  divided  by  the 
iron  barriers  of  birth,  which  they  cannot  overpass  ;  iu 
the  other,  spiritual  advancement  depends  on  the  degrees  <>f 
bpiritual  progress. 

These  four  divisions  nre  (i)  S'ravakn  (Jap.  Shaniou) 
^'  hearer,'*    a    class    corresponding    very    nearly    to     the 

Vo.l  zxli.-3A 
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cutechumon  of  tfie  Christian  system  ;  (ii)  yratijeka  buddha 
(Jap.  Engaku),  or  iustr acted  believer;  (iii)  Bo^UaUta^f 
(Jap.  Bosatsu),  one  who  having  comprehended  the  irue 
meaning  of  the  law  has  but  one  more  deatl^to  face  ;  after 
which  he  is  born  as  (iv)  Bmhiha  (Jap.  Butsu  or  Hotoke), 
a  perfected  being  who  **  dieth  no  more,  but  is  passed  from 
death  into  life**  by  the  attainment  of  perfected  wisdom. 

In  the  earlier  sects  which  we  are  now  considering, 
w^  get  the  elementary  stages  of  this  teaching,  as  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  the  lower  grades  of  believers. 

Buddhism,    it   is  said,  is  as  broad  as  the   ocean,   yet 
cii[i   all    its  doctrines   be  summed   up   in  one  short  verso 
**  Abstain  from  evil,  practise  Ihou  the  good, 
Cleansing  the  heart ;  for  this  is  Buddhaliood.** 
It  is  a  verse  that  even  a  small  boy  can  remember,  but 
many   a  grown  man  has  great  diHiculty  in  putting  it  into 
prietice.     That  which  hinders  man  from  walking  the  path 
of    all   the   Buddhas   is   hint   {fmuiio),    which   mvolves   n8 
in   u  continual  chain  of  kanna,  and  causes  us  perpetually 
tfk  be  reborn  in  one  or  other  of  th(t  six  patlis  of  life.     Thes# 
p»iths  (Jap.  Unkuilo)  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Jigokii — the  world  of  hell. 

2.  Gakl — the  world  of  hungry  devils. 
8.    Chikmho — the  world  of  beasts. 

4.  Shura — the  world  of  disembodied  spirits. 

»5.  Jin — the  world  of  man. 

G.  Ten — the  world  of  heaven. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  paths,  or  spheres,  or  worlds, 
wc-  are  continually  being  born,  living,  or  dying,  until  we 
g»:isp  the  law,  and  following  its  sure  guidance  advance  step 
b>  step  through  the  three  grades  of  discipleship ;  until  at 
Ijiht  we  reacli  to  the  highest  stage  of  perfected  Buddhaship. 
,  Jtnddhism  presents  its  teachings,  Jis  we  have  seen,  in  very 
gr-ided  forms,  to  suit  all  capacities. 

To  the  lowest  stage  of  intelligent  beings  it  pre- 
Hoiits    a    form   of    teaching   >\'hich  may    be   described    as 
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Nintengyo,  the  relatioDs  between  man  and  Heaven ; 
or,  as  we  might  put  it  in  Christian  terminology, 
the  duty  towards  God  aud  the  duty  towards  one's 
neighbour.  It  inculcates  in  the  first  place  a  loving  respect 
for  the  three  precious  things — Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the 
Church  {sambo  no  takara) — and  enjoins  upon  the  believer 
the  observance  of  the  live  moral  precepts  {go  kai), 

1.  Abstain  from  taking  life. 

2.  Abstain  from  theft  and  dishonesty. 
8.  Abstain  from  all  lewdness. 

4.  Abstain  from  untrue  words. 

5.  Abstain  from  intoxicants. 

From  these  five  prohibitory  precepts  the  believer  is 
taught  to  practise  the  ten  virtuous  actions  which  spring  as 
it  were  out  of  them  (ju  zen), 

1.  Not  to  take  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  all 
the  kindness  in  our  power. 

2.  Instead  of  theft  and  dishonesty,  liberality. 

8.  Chastity,  instead  of  mere  abstinence  from  adultery. 

4.  Truth-speaking,  in   the   place   of  abstinence   from 

lying. 

5.  The  use  of  words  calculated  to  produce  and  preserve 

harmony  amongst  men. 

6.  The  avoidance  of  vulgar  expressions  and  the  use 
of  words  of  refinement. 

7.  Plain  speaking,  as  opposed  to  a  false  or  exaggerated 
style  of  expression. 

8.  The  avoidance  of  unclean  thoughts  by  moral  con- 
siderations. 

9.  Charity  and  patience,  instead  of  wrath. 

10.  The  cultivation  of  a  pure  intention,  as  including 
iu  it  all  the  above  commandments. 

This  forms  the  lowest  class  of  teachings  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  are  very  little  advanced  in  spiritual 
power.  The  man  who  is  in  the  lowest  class  of  Buddhism  (the 
Shomon)  is  taught  that  if,  in  his  present  state  of  development. 
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<]lhiRha  was  not  indeed  the  orginator  of  the  (loctrines  taught 
hy  the  sect  wliich  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain  on 
which  stands  its  principal  numarttery.  He  only  develope<1 
teachings  which  he  had  received  from  F!m.nn  a  fow  years 
previously,  tind  Emon  had  found  the  germ  of  his  teaching 
in  that  very  remarkahle  work,  the  Saddharma  pnndarika, 
or  "  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law.** 

Of  the  sects  then  existing  in  China,  each  soemed  to 
have  a  dift'ercnt  system.  Some,  as  for  instance,  tlie 
Abhidharma  sects,  gave  long  lists  of  categories  and  anti- 
theses, and  sought  to  define  the  truth  with  a  more  than 
Aristotelian  precision  of  detail.  Others  again,  such  aa  the 
Jodo,  or  Pure  Ijaud  Sect,  established  in  China  as  early  as 
400  B.C.,  sought  to  lead  men  to  salvation  by  faith  alone, 
whilst  the  Dhynna  or  Contemplative  sects  which  had 
arrivt^d  in  China  from  India  only  a  few  years  previous  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Tendai  monastery,  maintained,  with 
great  vehemence,  that  abstract  contemplation  was  the 
sufficient  and  true  method  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  saving 
Trutjj.  It  was  the  thought  of  Emon,  afterwards  expanded 
by  Chikai,  and  transmitted  by  Dengyi)  Daishi  to  Japan, 
that  **  the  true  method*'*  is  found  neither  in  book- 
Jearning,  nor  external  practice,  nor  ecstatic  contempla- 
tion ;  neither  in  the  (exercise  of  reason,  nor  the  reveries 
of  fancy ;  but  that  there  is  a  middle  condition,  a  system 
which  includes  all  and  rejects  none,  to  which  aU 
others  gravitate,  and  in  which  alone  the  soul  can  be 
satisfied.**  This  system  Emon  and  his  followers  fonnd, 
or  professed  to  find,  in  the  Saddharma  pundarika  Sutra, 
an  important  Scrij)ture  of  which  I  here  venture  to  give 
an  analysis. 

In  a  large  assembly  of  all  classes  of  hearers,  at  the 
monastery  of  Hajagriha,  on  the  Vulture's  Peak,  the  Buddha 


^BeaPs  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures,  p.  247. 
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has  iinished  a  discourse  on  the  Law,  after  which  he 
falls  into  an  ecstatic  condition  of  deep  meditation  during 
which  he  is  visibly  transfigured  before  them  ;  and  from 
his  brow  there  issues  a  ray  of  light  of  extraordinary 
brightness.  The  whole  audience  is  astonished,  and  Mai  trey  a 
asks  the  meaning  of  the  portent,  whereupon  Manjusri 
replies  that,  from  former  experience,  he  knows  it  to  be 
a  sign  that  the  Lord  intends  to  deliver  a  great 
discourse,  cont.»iining  some  fresh  revelation  of  the 
Truth. 

Presently,   the  Buddha  emerges  from  his  uieditation, 
and,  addressing  Sariputra,   commences  a  discourse  on   the 
Buddha-knowledge,    the   highest,   indeed  the  only,  vehicle 
of  knowledge.      Hitherto,   the  law  has  been   preached  in 
different  manners,  according  to  the  advancement  of  those 
who   heard  it ;    from  henceforth  he  declares  that  there  is 
but   one   vehicle — the   Buddha   Vehicle, — by   which   those 
to    whom    it    is    given    may  at   once   attain   to   the  full 
perception   of  Buddhaship,    without   waiting  for   the  long 
process    of  the    ages ;    and    that   this    is   Nirvana,    viz., 
the  perfecting  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.      This   revelation 
rather  astonishes  Sariputra,  for  the  wh4)le  of  that  audience 
had  been   hitherto    under    the   opinion   that   Nirvana  was 
a  negation,  aud  consisted  in  freedom  from  all  false  views, 
and  were  now  much  distressed  at  finding  another  Nirvana 
set  before  them  to  which  they  had  not  yet  attained.     This 
difl&culty  the  Lord  meets  by  the   parable   of  the   burning 
house,  in  which  there  are  playing  a  number  of  mischievous 
children,    utterly   blind  to  their  danger.      To  bring   them 
out  from  the  danger,  their  father  offers  them  a  variety  of 
toys,  according  to  their   tastes.      When  they  have  safely 
escaped,  he  gives  to  each  of  them  one  toy,  the  same  to 
all,    but   that   toy    far   exceeds   all  that  he  had  promised. 
Such    are    the    temporary    expedients     of   Buddhism,     as 
compared  with  the  one  Truth  of  which   they  are  the  pre- 
paratives. 
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When  the  believer  has  mastered  this  second  stage  he  has 
practically  mastered  all  the  body  of  saving  truth,  contained 
in  the  Lesser  Vehicle,  and  is  ready  to  advance  from  the 
condition  of  an  Engaku  (Pratyeka  Buddha)  to  that  of  a 
Bosatsu,  or  candidate  for  the  full  perfection  of  the 
Buddhahood. 

When  a  man  reaches  this  stage  of  development  there 
arises  within  him  a  great  desire,  not  only  to  save  himself 
but  to  save  others,  and  he  c(mceive«  in  himself  a  four-fold 
desire,  which  takes  eifect  in  a  six-fold  practice  of  trans- 
cendental virtue. 

The  fourfold  desire. 

(i.)  That  though  living  Creatures  are  innumerable,  he 
desires  to  save  them  all ; 

(ii.)  That  though  passions  and  lusts  are  infinite,  he 
desires  to  conquer  them  all ; 

(iii.)  That  though  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  are  in- 
numerable, ho  desires  to  learn  them  all. 

(iv.)  That  though  the  final  salvation  is  incalculably 
high,  he  desires  to  attain  to  it. 

In  order  to  carry  out  tliese  vows,  he  practises  the  six- 
fold transcendental  virtue  of  the  Bodhisat ; 

1.  Almsgiving  and  preaching — i,  e,  distribution  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  food. 

2.  Obedience  to  precepts  ; 

8.  Patience,  long  suffering,  aud  self  restraint. 

4.  Manliness,  (Skt.  virya). 

5.  Contemplation. 

6.  Wisdom. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  exposition  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
Buddhism  to  a  paper  kindly  written  for  me  by  the  Venerable 
Abbot  Kobayashi,  Principal  of  the  Daidan  Rin  College, 
Takanawa,  Toky6.  ITie  student  of  Japanese  will  find 
some  admirable  articles  on  this  subject  in  a  magazine, 
entitled  Jnzfiitkaizasshi,  ably  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Unsho 
of  the  Shiugon  sect. 
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Armed  with  these  teachings  aud  aids,  the  believer 
is  now  able  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  It  is  a 
salvation  which  is  indeed  possible  to  man's  unaided  efforts, 
if  we  postulate,  as  Buddhism  does,  a  long  series  of  successive 
lives  in  which  the  work  is  continually  carried  on.  But 
what  man,  how  much  less  a  Japanese,  would  have 
patience  to  work  at  a  salvation,  the  ultimate  accomplishment 
of  which  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  the  lapse  of  **  three 
immeasurable  periods  of  time  "  ?  It  is  practically  an  im- 
possibility, and  no  religion  can  be  attractive  which 
sets  an  impossible  object  before  the  human  mind.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Japanese  Buddhism  will  show  us 
a  series  of  attempts  to  bring  that  ultimate  salvation  i 
nearer  to  mankind,  and  to  make  it  easier  of  attainment. 

lu  conclusion,  we  cannot  wonder  that  this  form  of 
doctrine  should  have  failed  to  take  root  amongst  the 
Japanese.  The  patient  Hindoo,  or  the  industrious  China- 
man, may  be  contented  to  wait  and  labour  for  hope  long 
deferred.  We  cannot  blame  the  ardent  Japanese  for  long- 
ing for  something  which  shall  place  the  object  of  his  soul's 
strivings  more  within  the  sphere  of  "  practical  politics.'* 

Chapter  V. 

The  popular  Buddhism  of  the  Vaipulya  School,  which 
came  to  Japan  with  the  Kitsu,  J6jitsu,  Hosso  and  other 
sects,  had  prepared  the  mind  of  the  people  for  that  change 
in  the  teachings  of  Buddhism,  which  was  sure  to  come  with 
the  progress  of  the  religion.  It  had  taught  the  people  to 
reverence  a  certain  number  of  Buddhas  and  Buddhist 
saints,  some  oi  them  companions  and  disciples  of  Shaka, 
and  others  pure  creations  of  fancy,  or  borrowed  from 
the  mythological  systems  of  India.  Such  were  Fudo 
(Acala)  whose  image,  a  black  figure  surrounded  with 
flames,  stands  conspicuously  in  many  an  ancient  temple, 
and  in  wliose  honour  is  dedicated  the  picturesque  shrine 
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ftl  Meguro  which  is  so  well  known  to  all  residents  of 
Tokyo  ;  Jizo  (Kshitigarbha),  whom  popnlar  suffrage  has 
erected  into  a  helper  of  all  those  who  are  in  trouble* 
His  stone  image,  holding  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  one  band,  and 
a  hall  (symbolic  of  wisdom)  in  the  other,  is  frequently 
seen  by  the  road  sides  in  the  country ;  for  Jizo  is  the 
patron  saint  of  travellers,  and  is  frequently  turned  Uy 
X<ractical  use  as  a  sign  post.  It  is  also  frequently  covered 
with  stones  piled  up  by  the  piety  '  of  passers-by; 
for,  in  the  next  world,  Jizo  is  the  patron  of  little 
children,  whose  souls,  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  u^y 
old  hag  on  the  banks  of  the  Sodzugawa,  (one  of  the 
Stygian  streams),  are  compelled  to  perform  the  endless 
task  of  piling  up  stoned  on  the  river  bank,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  recover  the  clothes  of  which  they 
bave  been  robbed.  Another  popular  deity  is  Bindzuru 
(Bkt.  Pindola),  one  of  the  sixteen  Rakan  (Arhats)  that 
formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  great  Teacher,  whose  red 
iituigo  at  Asakusa  and  other  famous  places  of  worship,  is« 
Sfipposed  to  have  miraculous  power  of  healing ;  and  the 
traveller  who  passes  through  Sliiba  Park  will  often  hear 
the  big  drums  which  are  ou  solemn  occasions  beaten  with 
great  noise  at  tbc  temple  of  Emma  Snn,  who  is  a  Buddhist 
edition  of  the  Hindoo  Yama,  the  god  of  hell. 

But  the  most  popular  of  all  these  mythological  con- 
ci^ptions  is  undoubtedly  the  Goddess  Kwajinoiij  the  deity 
of  mercy,  whose  Temple  at  Asakusa  in  T6kyO  is  one  of  the 
niowt  popular  shrines  in  the  country,  and  who  figures  more 
tiian  any  other  deity  in  the  literature  and  legend  of  Japan. 
Originally,  a  male  deity  (Skt.  Avalokitesvara),  she  has 
changed  her  sex  in  her  travels  through  China  and  Japan, 
and  appears  to  her  devotees  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms. 
In  the  Mangwanji  Temple  at  Nikko  she  has  three  faces 
and  four  pairs  of  arms,  whilst  above  the  central  face  there 
is  a  fourth  head,  the  head  of  a  horse  ;  in  the  same  place 
she  is  represented  as  the  *  thousand-handed  one,'  though 
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Oil  her  image  there  is  actually  room  for  not  more  than  forty  of 
these  arms.  In  other  places  she  appears  as  eleven- faced, — 
indeed,  as  she  has  had  one  thousand  different  incarnations^ 
there  seems  to  he  no  limit  to  the  forms  under  which  she 
is  represented. 

But  all  these  mediaeval  Buddhist  saints  lack  in^ 
moral  conception.  They  help  mankind  in  difficulties ; 
it  is  impossible  to  read  an  old  story  without  coming 
across  some  tale  of  the  marvellous  interposition  of  one 
or  other  of  these '  personages  on  behalf  of  their  wor- 
shippers ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  do  anything  to 
improve  their  moral  and  spiritual  conditi(m.  I  have 
for  instance,  reatl  a  Buddhist  novel  which  records 
the  assistance  given  to  a  virtuous  country  maiden 
by  the  goddess  Kwannon,  who,  to  reward  the  girl  for 
her  filial  piety,  enables  her  to  become  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  Court,  quite  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  noble  in  question  has  already  got  a 
wife,  who  has  to  be  discarded  to  make  room  for  the  heroine 
of  the  tale. 

In  the  period  of  Em-iaku  (A.-  D.  782-806),*  the 
Emperor  Kwammn  Tenno,  founded  Kyoto  as  the  capital 
of  his  Empire,  and  in  order  to  obtain  for  his  enterprise 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  he  built  on  the  adjacent  mountain 
of  Hiyeizau,  a  monastery  which  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  religious  history  of  the  country. 
As  head  of  this  religious  community  he  selected  a  priest 
of  great  sanctity,  Deugyo  Daishi,  whom  he  sent  with 
a  few  companions  to  China,  to  study  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  Buddhism. 

Whilst  in  China,  BengyO  Daishi  and  his  companions 
came  to  the  monastery  of  Tientai  which  had  been  founded 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  on 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  province  of  Chehkiang,. 
by  the  celebrated  preacher  Chikai,  better  known  by  his 
posthumous  name  of  Chisha  Daishi  (Dai8hi=great  teacher.)^» 
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•Ghisha  was  not  indeed  the  orgiuator  of  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  sect  whicli  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain  on 
which  stands  its  principal  nKmastery.  He  only  developed 
teachings  which  he  had  received  frimi  Enmn  a  few  yean 
previously,  and  Emon  had  found  the  jjjorni  of  his  teaching 
in  that  very  remarkable  work,  the  Saddharma  pundarika, 
or  "  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law.'* 

Of  the  sects  then  existing  in  China,  each  seemed  to 
have  a  dittorent  system.  Sonu%  as  for  instance,  the 
Abhidharma  sects,  gave  long  lists  of  categories  and  anti- 
theses, and  songht  to  define  the  truth  with  a  more  than 
Aristotelian  precision  of  detjiil.  Others  again,  such  as  the 
Jodo,  or  Pnre  Land  Sect,  established  in  China  as  early  as 
400  B.C.,  songht  to  lead  men  to  salvatif)n  by  faith  alone, 
whilst  the  Dhynna  or  Contemplative  sects  which  had 
arrived  in  Cbina  from  India  only  a  few  years  previous  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Tendai  monastery,  maintained,  with 
great  vehemence,  that  abstract  contemplatiim  was  the 
sufficient  and  true  method  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  saving 
Trutjj.  It  was  the  thought  of  Emon,  afterwards  expanded 
by  Chikai,  and  transmitted  by  Dengyo  Daishi  to  Japan, 
that  **  the  true  method'"  is  found  neither  in  book- 
learning,  nor  external  practice,  nor  ecstatic  contempla- 
tion ;  neither  in  the  exercise  of  reason,  nor  the  reveries 
of  fancy ;  bnt  that  there  is  a  middle  condition,  a  system 
which  includes  all  and  rejects  none,  to  which  aU 
others  gravitate,  and  in  which  alone  the  soul  can  be 
satistied."  This  svstem  Emon  and  his  followers  fonnd, 
or  professed  to  tind,  in  the  Saddharma  pundarika  Sutra, 
an  important  Scripture  of  which  I  here  venture  to  give 
an  analysis. 

In  a  large  assembly  of  all  classes  of  hearers,  at  the 
monastery  of  Kajagriba,  on  the  Vulture's  Peak,  the  Buddha 


''Bears  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures,  p.  247. 
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has  finished  a  discourse  on  the  Law,  after  which  he 
falls  into  an  ecstatic  condition  of  deep  meditation  during 
which  he  is  visibly  transfigured  before  them  ;  and  from 
his  brow  there  issues  a  ray  of  light  of  extraordinary 
brightness.  The  whole  audience  is  astonished,  and  Mai  trey  a 
asks  the  meaning  of  the  portent,  whereupon  Manjusri 
replies  that,  from  former  experience,  he  knows  it  to  be 
a  sign  that  the  Lord  intends  to  deliver  a  great 
discourse,  cont.»ining  some  fresh  revelation  of  the 
Truth. 

Presently,  the  Buddha  emerges  from  his  meditation, 
and,  addressing  Sariputra,  commences  a  discourse  on  the 
Buddha-knowledge,  the  highest,  indeed  the  only,  vehicle 
of  knowledge.  Hitherto,  the  law  has  been  preached  in 
different  manners,  according  to  the  advancement  of  those 
who  heard  it ;  from  henceforth  he  declares  that  there  is 
but  one  vehicle — the  Buddha  Vehicle, — by  which  those 
to  whom  it  is  given  may  at  once  attain  to  the  full 
perception  of  Buddhaship,  without  waiting  for  the  long 
process  of  the  ages ;  and  that  this  is  Nirvana,  viz., 
the  perfecting  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  This  revelation 
rather  astonishes  Sariputra,  for  the  wh4)le  of  that  audience 
had  been  hitherto  under  the  opinion  that  Nirvana  was 
a  negation,  and  consisted  in  fi-eedom  from  all  false  views, 
and  were  now  much  distressed  at  finding  another  Nirvana 
set  before  them  to  which  they  had  not  yet  attained.  This 
difl&culty  the  Lord  meets  by  the  parable  of  the  burning 
house,  in  which  there  are  playing  a  number  of  mischievous 
children,  utterly  blind  to  their  danger.  To  bring  them 
out  from  the  danger,  their  father  otters  them  a  variety  of 
toys,  according  to  their  tastes.  When  they  have  safely 
escaped,  he  gives  to  each  of  them  one  toy,  the  same  to 
all,  but  that  toy  fju*  exceeds  all  that  he  had  promised. 
Such  are  the  temporary  expedients  of  Buddhism,  as 
compared  with  the  one  Truth  of  which  they  are  the  pre- 
paratives. 
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•Ohisha  was  not  indeed  the  orginator  of  the  doctrines  tangbt 
by  the  sect  which  takes  its  name  from  t]ie  mountain  on 
which  stands  its  principal  monastery.  He  only  developed 
^pachings  which  he  had  received  from  Ernnn  a  few  years 
previously,  and  Emon  had  found  the  germ  of  his  teaching 
in  that  very  remarkable  work,  the  Saddharma  pundarika, 
or  "  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law.*' 

Of  the  sects  then  existing  in  China,  each  seemed  to 
have  a  different  system.  Some,  as  for  instance,  the 
Abhidharma  sects,  gave  long  lists  of  categories  and  anti- 
theses, and  sought  to  define  the  truth  with  a  more  than 
Aristotelian  precision  of  detail.  Others  again,  such  as  the 
Jodo,  or  Pure  Land  Sect,  established  in  China  as  early  as 
400  B.C.,  sought  to  lead  men  to  sidvation  by  faith  alone, 
whilst  the  DhyAna  or  Contemplative  sects  which  had 
arrived  in  China  from  India  only  a  few  years  previous  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Tendai  monastery,  maintained,  with 
great  vehemence,  that  abstract  contemplation  was  the 
sufficient  and  true  method  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  saving 
Trutjj.  It  was  the  thought  of  Emon,  afterwards  expanded 
by  Chikai,  and  transmitted  by  Dengyo  Daishi  to  Japan, 
that  **  the  true  method'"  is  found  neither  in  book- 
Jearning,  nor  external  practice,  nor  ecstatic  contempla- 
tion ;  neither  in  the  exercise  of  reason,  nor  the  reveries 
of  fancy ;  but  that  there  is  a  middle  condition,  a  system 
which  includes  all  and  rejects  none,  to  which  all 
•others  gravitate,  and  in  which  alone  the  soul  can  be 
satisfied."  This  system  Emon  and  his  followers  found, 
or  professed  to  find,  in  the  Saddharma  pimdarika  Sutra, 
an  important  Scripture  of  which  I  here  venture  to  give 
an  analysis. 

In  a  large  assembly  of  all  classes  of  hearers,  at  the 
monastery  of  Rajagriha,  on  the  Vulture's  Peak,  the  Buddha 


'BeaPB  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures,  p.  247. 
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has  iiuished  a  discourse  on  the  Law,  after  which  he 
falls  into  an  ecstatic  condition  of  deep  meditation  during 
which  he  is  visibly  transtigiuod  before  them  ;  and  from 
his  brow  there  issues  a  ray  of  light  of  extraordinary 
brightness.  The  whole  audience  is  astonished,  and  Maitreya 
asks  the  meaning  of  the  portent «  whereupon  Manjusri 
replies  that,  from  former  experience,  he  knows  it  to  be 
a  sign  that  the  Lord  intends  to  deliver  a  great 
discourse,  contiiining  some  fresh  revelation  of  the 
Truth. 

Presently,  the  Buddha  emerges  from  his  uieditation, 
and,  addressing  Sariputra,  commences  a  discourse  on  the 
Buddha-knowledge,  the  highest,  indeed  the  only,  vehicle 
of  knowledge.  Hitherto,  the  law  has  been  preached  in 
different  manners,  according  to  the  advancement  of  those 
who  heard  it ;  from  henceforth  he  declares  that  there  is 
but  one  vehicle — the  Buddha  Vehicle, — by  which  those 
to  whom  it  is  given  may  at  once  attain  to  the  full 
perception  of  Buddhaship,  without  waiting  for  the  long 
process  of  the  ages ;  and  that  this  is  Nirvana,  viz., 
the  perfecting  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  This  revelation 
rather  astonishes  Sariputra,  for  the  wh4)le  of  that  audience 
had  been  hitherto  under  the  opinion  that  Nirvana  was 
a  negation,  aud  consisted  in  freedom  from  all  false  views, 
and  were  now  much  distressed  at  finding  another  Nirvana 
set  before  them  to  which  they  had  not  yet  attained.  This 
difficulty  the  Lord  meets  by  the  parable  of  the  burning 
house,  in  which  there  are  playing  a  number  of  mischievous 
children,  utterly  blind  to  their  danger.  To  bring  them 
out  from  the  danger,  their  father  otters  them  a  variety  of 
toys,  according  to  their  tastes.  When  they  have  safely 
escaped,  he  gives  to  ea«h  of  them  one  toy,  the  same  to 
all,  but  that  toy  ftu*  exceeds  all  that  he  had  promised. 
Such  are  the  temporary  expedients  of  Buddhism,  as 
compared  with  the  one  Truth  of  which  they  are  the  pre- 
paratives. 
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Before  telling  this  parable,  Buddha  has  foretold  the 
future  greatness  of  Sariputra,  as  a  reward  for  the  readiness 
with  which  he  has  believed  this  new  revelation  of  the 
Buddha-knowledge.  This  gives  Subhuti,  Easyapa,  and 
one  or  two  other  disciples,  the  opportunit}'  of  speaking* 
about  the  joys  of  predestination.  **  Though  we  have 
exhorted  other  Bodhisattvas,  and  instructed  them  in  sup- 
reme perfect  enlightenment,  we  have  in  doing  so  never 
conceived  a  single  thought  of  longing.  And  now,  O 
Lord,  we  are  hearing  from  the  Lord  that  disciples  also 
may  be  predestined  to  supreme  perfect  enlightenment.  We 
had  not  sought  nor  searched  nor  expected,  nor  required  so 
magnificent  a  jewel."  To  this  the  Lord  answers  that 
what  he  has  taught  now  is  nothing  new  : — the  teaching 
of  the  Buddha  is  like  the  rain  which  falls  impartially 
on  all  soils,  and  waters  here  one  plant  and  there  another ; 
or  like  the  clay  which  is  always  the  same,  though  it 
serves  to  make  vessels  of  the  most  different  qualities ; 
whilst  the  Buddha  himself  is  like  the  oculist  who,  step 
by  step,  as  the  eye  can  bear  it,  introduces  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  the  vision  of  the  blind  man.  It  is  not  therefore 
Sariputra  alone  that  is  destined  to  Supreme  Enlighten- 
ment, but  four  others  are  joined  with  him  in  this  supreme 
felicity.  Then,  in  order  to  show  that  his  knowledge 
refers  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  sixteen  Great  Buddhas  who  have  preceded 
him  in  the  course  of  the  world,  and  proceeds  to  announce 
the  destiny  of  Anauda,  Rahula,  and  the  live  hundred 
monks  who  form  a  part  of  his  audience. 

He  then  proceeds  to  expound  the  method  in  which 
the  Lotus  Law  is  to  be  preached.  The  preacher  must 
assume  the  robe  of  the  Tathagata,  enter  his  abode,  and 
occupy  his  pulpit.  The  abode  of  the  Tathagata  is  *^  the 
abiding  in  charity  (or  kindness)  to  all  beings  :  the  robe  is 
**  the  apparel  of  sublime  forbearance  ":  the  pulpit  is  **  the 
complete   abstraction  of  all  laws  ": — and  the   text  of  the 
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fiermpn  is  apparently  Nirvana  in  its  highest  sense, — the 
knowledge  of-  the  Tathagata, — fhe  original  Tathagata  of 
whom  Sakyamuni  is  but  a  later  manifestation. 

As  the  Buddha  thus  preaches,  there  appears  to  his 
audience  a  Stupa  containing  the  true  relics  of  the  Buddha — the 
essential  being  of  the  original  Buddha  : — wherever  in  any 
world,  the  highest  lotus  law  in  preached, — that  is  the  body 
of  the  Tathagata : — and  again  is  manifested  the  identity 
between  the  original  Buddha,  and  the  historical  Buddha 
that  sat  before  his  audience.  The  audience  now  promise 
that  they  will,  in  spite  of  opposition,  preach  the  Law 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  Buddha  promises  them  the 
brightest  of  all  his  jewels,  the  jewel  of  eternal  rest. 

We  are  now  shown  a  vision  of  the  future  : — multitudes 
which  no  man  can  number  arise  through  the  gaps  in  the 
earth  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Buddha, — and  yet  they 
have  all  been  in  the  past  also  the  disciples  of  the  same 
Lord.  For  his  life  is  immense  in  the  past  as  well  as 
the  future,  and  the  belief  in  him  is  the  cause  of  all 
blessedness. 

The  genuine  portion  of  the  Sutra  then  ends  with  a 
miraculous  display  in  which  the  identity  of  Sakyamuni 
with  Prabhiita  ratna  (the  original  Buddha)  is  once  more 
displayed.^** 

From  the  imperfect  account  which  I  have  given  of 
the    Sutra    (anyone  acquainted  with   Buddhist  Sutras  will 


^^I  say  the  genuine  portion,  because  there  are  other  six 
chapters  which  however  are  supposed  to  be  later  additions.  See 
Introduction  to  Kern's  translation  of  the  Saddharma  pundarika. 
vol.  xxi.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  One  of  the  chapters 
*'  on  spells  '*  contains  the  veriest  rubbish  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  well  conceive;  and  I  can  but  hope  that  when  the  Higher 
Criticism  gets  to  work  amongst  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  ifr  will 
succeed  in  dislodging  all  such  rubbish  from  the  teachings  of  Sakya- 
muni's  followers.  Buddhism  will  have  to  clear  itself  from  all 
complicity  with  spells,  charms,  and  talismans. 
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know  how  difficult  they  are  to  aualyae),  it  will  be  seen -that 
the  central  thought  of  the  Lotas  Law  is  this  : — Sakyamuni 
the  Tathagata  is  identical  with  the  Tathagata  of  Original 
Enlightenment,  a  being  known  by  several  names,  ^bnt 
especially  in  this  Sutra  by  the  name  of  Prabh^taratna)  ; 
and  wherever  his  law  is  preached  there  is  his  body  in  a 
collective  form.  Nirvana  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
Tathagata,  and  he  who  gains  this  knowledge  enters  at  onoe 
upon  Buddhahood. 

Upon  this  foundation  Chikai  built  his  system.  If  this 
knowledge  be  the  Saving  Knowledge,  how  are  we  to  attain 
to  it?  Chikai  answers  that  as  the  chariot  has  two  wheels 
and  the  bird  two  wings,  so  meditation  and  wisdom  are  the 
two  powers  by  which  we  may  rise  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Buddha  Nature.  In  order  to  do  this  Chikai  gives  the 
following  means. 

I.  Accomplishment  of  external  means. 

1.  To  observe  the  precepts  purely  and  perfectly. 

2.  To  regulate  clothing  and  food. 

3.  The  choice  of  a  suitable  home. 

4.  Freedom  from  all  worhllv  concerns  and  inflaenoes* 
6.  The  promotion  of  all  virtuous  desires. 

II.  Chiding  of  evil  desires.  Tlie  believer  is  to  make 
an  eftbrt  to  conquer, 

1.  The  lust  after  beauty, 
.   2.  The  lust  of  sound, 
8.  The  lust  of  perfumes, 
4.  The  lust  of  taste, 
6.  The  lust  of  touch. 
Having  succeded   in   chiding   his   desires,    he   is   now 
to  go  on  to, 

III.  Casting  away  hindrances  : — Covetousness,  anger, 
sloth,  restlessness,  unbelief.     He  is  next  to, 

IV.  Harmonize  the  faculties,  i,e.  adjust  his  limbs, 
and  regulate  his  breath  etc. ;  and  then  he  will  be  able  to 
enter  upou, 


) 
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Y.     The  Meditation  of  Absolute  Truth.'^ 

Such  was  a  portion  of  Chikai's  system,  but  in  the 
Tendai  Sect  in  Japan  there  is  a  further  development  af 
doctrine,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  iuterest.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  connection  between  the  Buddha 
of  Original  Enlightenment  and  the  historical  Sakyamuni  is 
very  close,  and  very  possibly  some  of  my  readers  will  have 
seen  in  it  an  analogy  to  the  close  relationship  existing  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  of  Christian  Theology.  In  the 
action  of  Vairocana  which  is  the  highest  yana  or  vehicle 
of  salvation  we  shall  find  a  striking  similarity  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Christian  verities. 

The  moral  precepts  were,  it  is  said,"  first  received  by  ^ 
Shaka  from  a  Buddha  named  Vairocana,  who  was  a  sort 
of  go-between  between  Shaka  and  the  Buddha  of  Original 
Enlightenment.  This  Buddha  Vairocana,  further,  is  said  to 
to  have  handed  down,  through  Vajrasattva  and  others,  a 
doctrine  entitled  the  Action  of  Vairocana,  whereby  is  pro- 
duced the  secret  union  between  the  soul  of  the  individual 
and  the  soul  of  the  universe,  thus,  as  it  were,  foreshadowing 
the  work  which  the  Christian  believes  is  done  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  Shingon  sect  we  shall 
hear  a  great  deal  about  Vairocana.  It  will  i)erhaps  be 
well  to  say  a  few  words  about  him  in  this  place. 

If  the  visitor  to  the  tomb  of  the  Forty  Seven  Konins 
in  Shiba,  Tokyo,  will  c(mtinue  his  walk  towards  Shinagawa 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  he  will  come  to  the  Temple 
of  Xyoral-ji  in  which  he  will  see  five  gigantic  images  of 
the  Buddhas  of  Contemplation.  Their  names  are  Yakushi  ' 
(Bhaichagyaguru),  Taho  (Prabhutaratna),  Dainichi  (Vairo- 
Ciuia),  Ashuku  (Akshobhya),  and  Shaka. 

These  five  Buddhas  of  Contemplation  are  very  different  "^ 
to  the  Buddhas,  Jizo,   Fudo,  Kwannon,   mentioned   at  the 


^^^>Oi^ 


t-^ 


^^  Seal's  Catena. 

*'^Naujo*s  History  of  XH  Buddhist  Sects,  p.  73. 
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commoucemeut  of  this  chapter.  They  are  with  the  ex- 
•ceptiou  of  Shaka,  ideal  personages,  personifications  of  those 
■qualities  of  Wisdom  which  we  associate  with  God. 

But  it  will  he  seen  from  the  following  extract "  that 
the  Dhyani  Buddhas  were,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  develop- 
ment, not  five  but  three. 

**  Once  I  heard   the  following  discourse  (said  Ananda) 

while  the  Blessed  One  was  stopping  at   liigagriha  on  the 

Vulture's   Peak,   together    with    an    innumerable    number 

oi   bodhisattvas,   devas   and   nagas    who   were  doing   him 

homage.     Then   from   out  this   company,  the  Bodhisattva 

Kshitigarba,  who  was  also  there,  arose  from  his  seat,  and 

spoke  as  follows  to  the  Blessed  One :  '  Has  the  Blessed  One  a 

body  ?'  The  Blessed  One  said  '  Kshitigarba,  the  Blessed  One 

has  three  bodies  :  the  body  of  the  law,  the  body  of  perfect 

enjoyment,   the  apparitional  body.     .     .     .     Purity  in  the 

abode  of  the  soul,   the  science  like  a  mirror,  is  the  body 

of  the  law  ;  purity  in  the  abode  of  the  sinful  mind  is  the 

science    uf    equality ;    purity    in    the    perceptions   of  the 

mind,  the  science  of  thoroughly  aualysiug,  is  the  body  of 

perfect  eujoymeut ;  purity  in  the  abode  of  the  perceptions 

of  tho  five  doors,  the  science  of  the  achievement  of  what 

must  be  done,  is  the  appatitional  body."    ...    If  we  refer 

to  the  work  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Jin  Ch'an  we  find  tliat 

\    Dharmakaya    has    become    Yairocana    (the    omnipresent) 

SamhhOgakaya    is    called   Bajana  (f\t>,    the    infinitely  pure 

.  or   glorious),   and   Nirmanakaya    is    Sakyamuni.  '   **  Now 

these  three  Tathagatas  are  all  included  in  one  substantial 

essence.     The   three   are   the  same  as  one  :  not  one,  and 

yet  not  difTorent ;   without  parts  or  composition.      When 

regarded    as   otio,    the   three    persons    are    spoken    of  as 

Tathagata.     But,  it  may  be   asked,   if  the  persons  are  one 

8ubst:ince,   how   is  it  that  this  one  substance  is  difierently 


^''RockhiU's   Life   of  the  Buldha.     Triibner'.s  Oriental   Series, 
p.  100. 
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iiuiuifested  ?  In  reply  we  say  that  there  is  no  real  dif- 
ference ;  these  manifestations  are  only  different  views  of 
the  same  unchanging  substance.** 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  Tendai  teachings 
are  as  simple,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
as  orthodox,  as  I  have  described. 

Dengyodaishi   was   not   the  only   priest    sent  over  at 
this  time  to  study  in  China.     We  have  the  names  of  learn- 
ed  priests,    such   as   Jikakudaishi    and    others    belonging 
to    this   sect.      Nor   was   the    Saddharma    pundarika    the    \ 
only    Sutra   studied.     Deugyo  himself  based  his  teachings 
on  other  books  as  well,  such  as  the    "  Siltra  of  the  Great 
Decease.**     Nor  is  it  the  habit  of  Japan  blindly  to  borrow 
any   foreign   system.      It   has  J  always   been   the    practice"^    \^' 
of  the  Japanese  to   adapt   what  they    borrow  so  as  to  fit     \ 
it   to   what   they   posseijs.      And   therefore   the    Japanese 
system    of    Tendai    is    in    reality   a   system   of  Japanese 
eclecticism,  fitting  the  disciplinary  and  meditative  methods 
C'f  Chisha  Daishi  on  to  the  preexisting   foundations  of  the 
previous  sects.     Hence  it  comes  that  the  Buddhas  worship- 
ped  in   various  Tendai  temples  are   so  very    various.     In 
somiB  there  is  a  Trinity,   such  as  I  have  above  explained, 
whilst  in  others,  i,e,  in  all  those  temples  which  trace  their 
descent  from  the  temple  of  Mi-i'dera,   Amida,  the  Buddha 
of  Infinite  Life  and  Light,   is   the  sole  object  of  worship. 
Hence  too  in  the  same  temple,   e.g.  at  Nikk6,  meditation 
is   practised   in    two    ways, — uccordiiig   to  the    Sukhdvatt 
Vyuha  Sutra,  and  according  to  the  Saddharma  pundartka 
Sutra.     In  the  one,  the  devotee  prefaces  his  meditation  by 
the  cry  NamuamUla  hutsn  :   in  the  other  by  the  repeated 
invocation  of  S-ainumt/o  horen-geh/o. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Tendai  System  has 
caused  it  to  be  the  piireut  of  many  schisms.  It  tried  to 
reconcile  contradictory  systems,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the 
contradictories  were  b/)und  to  come  to  the  light  and  to 
separate.     All  the  larger  sects,   with  the  exception  of  the 

Vo.l  Xxii.— ) 
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Shingon,  hnve  come  out  of  the  Tentlai.  The  fonnder  of 
the  Japanese  Zen  was  originally  a  priest  of  Tendai ;  the 
Amida-worshippiug  sects  of  Jodo  and  Shinshu,  and  the 
noisy  followers  of  Nichiren,  with  their  cries  of  Samuniyo- 
horen-geki/Oj  have  all  originated  from  the  same  religions 
house  on  Hiyeizan. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  comprehensiveness  ensured  the 
success  of  the  Tendai  Sect.  With  the  conception  of  the 
Dhyani  Buddbas  came  the  idea  that  these  fantastic  person- 
ages had  frequently  been  incarnated  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Had  they  left  Japan  all  those  centuries  without 
a  trace  of  their  presence  ?  No, — the  ancient  gods,  whom 
the  Japanese  worshipped,  were  but  manifestations  of  these 
same  mystical  beings,  and  the  Buddhist  faith  had  come,  not 
to  destroy  the  native  Shinto,  but  to  embody  it  into  a  higher 
and  more  universal  system.  From  that  moment,  the 
triumph  of  Ihiddhism  was  secured.  Just  as  an  ancient 
Chinese  priest  is  represented  as  wearing  the  hat  of  a 
Confucianist,  the  shoes  of  a  Taoist,  and  the  scarf  of  a 
Buddhist  priest,  so  Buddhism  in  Japan  learned  to  be  both 
Confucian  and  Shinto  in  turns,  }uid  the  triumph  of  the 
organized  faith  was  secured. 

Tho  monastery  at  Hiyeizan  became  very  famous  lind 
rich  ;  at  one  time  it  numbered  as  numy  as  8,000  monks, 
and  was  the  most  powerful  centre  of  Buddhist  life,  until 
Nobunaga,  the  ))(>)itical  supporter  of  the  Jesuit  Missions, 
destroyed  it  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  its  denizens 
had  given  to  his  opponents.  Since  tliat  time  Hi3'eizan  has 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  the  mother-sect 
of  Tendai  has  been  far  outstrij)pod  by  the  growing  i)opu- 
larity  of  lier  undutiful  daughters. 

Chapter  VI. 

When  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Shingon  Sect, 
we     come     to     what    is     most   mysterious     in    Buddhist 
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doctrines.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  life  of  its  founder,  Kukai,  now  known  as  Koho  Daishi, 
we  come  to  what  is  most  romantic.  With  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Nichiren,  none  of  the  Buddhist  Apostles  of  Japan 
has  been  so  well  known  for  what  he  has  done  and  suffered, 
or  has  so  deeply  impressed  his  personality  upon  the  nation 
at  large. 

Whilst  Dengyo  Daishi  was  labouring  (successfully  as 
we  have  seen)  to  establish  in  Japan,  with  such  modifications 
AS  local  circumstances  required,  the  system  which  Chisha 
Daishi  had  set  up  in  his  monastery  of  Tendai,  the  priest 
Knkai  was  also  labouring  at  a  very  difierent  system,  the 
germ  of  which  he  did  indeed  receive  in  his  own  country, 
but  which  he  fully  developed  during  a  visit  to  China,  which 
was  almost  contemporary  with  the  visit  of  Dengyo  Daishi. 

Born  in  776  A.D.  in  the  small  village  of  Biobugaura, 
in  the  province  of  Sanuki,  he  could  trace  his  descent  to 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  celebrated  Prince  Yamatodake  no 
Mikoto,  the  conqueror  of  the  Emishi,  or  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  main  island  of  Japan.  Ere  Kukai  (he  h;id 
several  names  previous  to  this,  but  we  will  give  him  the 
name  by  which  he  was  best  known  during  his  life-time) — 
ere  Kukai  was  born,  his  mother  dreamed  that  the  spirit  of 
some  great  Indian  Saint  had  entered  her  bodj'  ;  and  the 
vision  seemed  to  be  verified,  when  the  infant  came  into 
tho  world  with  his  haiids  fnldod  in  tho  attitude  of  pray  or. 
The  boy  himself  seems  to  have  been  hauuted  by  dreams 
predicative  of  his  future  greatness,  and  to  have  impressed 
the  villagers  with  the  notion  of  sanctity.  It  is  said  that 
a  governmental  official,  visiting  the  village,  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  lad  of 
nine,  because,  as  he  said,  the  child  seemed  to  be  under  the 
almost  virtible  protection  of  the  Four  Deva  Kings.  A  l»^y 
of  such  pre-eminent  sanctity  could  not  fail  to  realize  liis 
vocation  to  the  priesthood,  and  accordingly  his  whole 
educaticm  tended   in  that  direction.      He   was   trained    at 


t> 
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firht  hy  his  uucle  at  home,  aud  afterwards  received  a  course 
of  Chinese  classics  at  Kyoto,  the  newly  established  seat 
of  the  empire,  after  which  he  wrote  his  iirst  book  Sonkyo 
Shuki :  in  which,  after  comparing  the  three  then  prevalent 
systems  of  Confucius,  Mencius  and  Buddhism,  he  gave 
hib  reasons  for  accepting  the  last  as  his  guide  in  life ; 
and  soon  after  entered  the  priesthood  (A.  D.  791.)  But  his 
profession  of  religion  did  not  bring  with  it  peace  of  mind ; 
and  be  appears  to  have  wandered  about  for  two  years  in 
great  distress,  until  he  once  more  met  with  Ishibuchi  Gonzo, 
tht^  priest  who  had  taught  him  Buddhism  in  Kyoto,  and 
retired  with  him  to  the  Temple  of  Makio  in  Izumi,  from 
which  he  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the  Temple  of 
Todaiji  in  Nara.  During  this  period  he  seems  to  have 
b«^eu  once  more  assaulted  with  spiritual  t^mplations,  and 
tboro  is  a  story  of  how  being  attacked  by  evil  demons 
at  Cape  Muroto  in  Tosa,  he  overcame  the  evil  one  by  a 
fiasii  of  light  which  issued  from  his  uiouth  in  answer  to 
hi.H  prayer.  But,  if  his  spiritual  condition  had  its  griefs, 
it  had  also  its  joys,  as  for  instauco,  when,  entering  a 
temple,  he  was  accosted  by  the  widow  of  the  former 
incumbent,  as  a  long-foretold  Bodhisattva  who  had 
appeared  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  expected. 

One  day,  he  had  a  dream  which  had  a  great  influence 
oi;  his  futurt;  development ;  for  he  was  instructed  by 
it  ti>vgo  to  the  monastery  of  Kume,  at  Takaichi,  in 
\aniato,  and  there  to  study  a  celebrated  but  difficult 
Sntra  which  was  there  preserved.  This  Sutra  (MahAvairo: 
caiiu  vaipulya  Sutra  ;  Jap.  Daiuichikyo)  afterwards  became 
ti.e  foundation  of  all  his  system  of  study.  It  was  indeed 
a  ery  difficult  book,  and  ho  seems  to  have  made  little 
fnogress  with  it,  until  he  went  to  China  to  have  it  more 
fully  explained.  It  is  said  that  this  Sutra  was  brought 
U*  Japan  by  an  Indian  priest  of  the  name  of  Zenmui,  who 
deposited  it  in  the  Temple  at  Takaichi,  saying  that  he 
Irtft  it  there  as  a  lej^acy  till  a  Bosatsu  should  appear  capable 
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of  uuderstanding   its  hidden    meaning.       This  fact  seems 
•    to    point    to   the   great  activity  of  these   Mahdy&na  mis- 
sionaries.    Even  in  a  remote  village  in  Japan  were  they  to 
be  found  at  work. 

In  the  year  804  he  got  his  wish,  and  was  sent 
as  a  government  student  to  China.  On  his  way  he  had 
a  miraculous  deliverance  from  tempest  which  reads  very 
like  our  Lord's  stilling  of  the  sea.  (We  shall  find  an 
almost  similar  incident  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Contemplative  sect  of  the  Zen). 

Of  old,  when  Holy  Kobo  sailed. 

To  China,  there  to  seek  the  Law, 

From  lips  of  Indian  priests,  who  saw 
Truths  that  from  morial  view  are  veiled, 

A  mighty  storm  arose,  with  waves 
High  as  the  mountain-tops,  and  gales. 
That  broke  the  masts,  and  tore  the  sails, 

And  deeps  that  opening  yawn'd  like  graves. 

The  sailors  feared  the  tempest's  height, 

Plying  the  oar  with  might  and  main. 

And  cried  for  succour,  but  in  vain  ; 
No  help  was  near,  no  friendly  light. 

But  Kobe,  on  the  lu^aving  dock. 

Counting  his  beads,  with  eyes  in  air, 
Stood  dei'ply  wrapped  in  quiet  prayer, 

As  one  that  feared  nor  storm  nor  wreck. 

Then,  when  the  howling  waves  and  wind 

Beheld  the  quiet  form,  that  stood. 

And  braved  the  furies  of  their  mood. 
Daring  their  strength  with  placid  mind, 

The  wind  lost  heart  and  cessed  to  fight ; 
The  waves,  that  round  the  vessel  dashed. 
Conceiving  shame,  sank  down  abashed ; 

And,  lo  !  the  haven  was  in  sight. 


•  I 
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an  innovatiou.^^  If  we  define  a  Buddhist  as  a  follower  of 
Sakyamuni,  then  Kobo  Daishi  is  no  Buddhist;  for, 
as  a  Shiugon  priest  remarked  to  me  the  other  day, 
'*  we  do  not  make  much  of  Shaka  in  our  sect.'*  Based 
I :     on    the    mysterious    personage     of     Yairocana,    it   would 

I  perhaps  be  more  properly  called  Vairocanism  ;  viewed, 
however,  in  the  light  of  the  iufiuenco  exerted  upon  it 
by   its   Japanese   founder,   it   can   have   no    better    name 

\    given  it  than  Kobdism. 

The  current  expositions  of  Buddhism  he  asserts 
(in  common  with  the  whole  Mantra  sect  to  which  be 
belongs)  to  be  true  as  far  as  they  go,  but  imperfect.  It  is 
a  temporary  expedient,  suitable  to  the  needs  of  ordinary 
men.  But  jiist  as  Swedenborg  maintained  that  under  the 
apparent  literal  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  there  lurks 
a  spiritual  sense,  which  none  can  apprehend  but  those 
who  have  mastered  the  divine  science  of  correspondences, 
so  in  Kobd*s  estimation  there  is  also  a  secret  doctrine 
of  Buddhism,  a  doctrine  of  more  than  transient  value, 
.    which  he  has  to  propound  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 

As  the  centre  of  his  system  (I  put  it  first,  though  it 
is  probably  the  last  reached  by  the  searcher)  he  postulates 
the  Great  Buddha .  Yairocana, — a  being  anterior  to  Sakya- 
muni,  and  greater  than  him . 

Very  little  is  known  about  this  Buddha,"  but  he  is  repre- 
sented  as   the  spirit  of  Truth,   which  taught  Sakyamoni, 

WThe  fact  that  the  Dainichi  Kyo,  Kongochd  Kyd  and  So*hitchi 
Kyo,  three  of  the  principal  books  relied  upon  by  this  sect  are  classed 
by  Nanjo  in  his  Catalogue  (Nos.  528,  629,  530)  amongst  the 
doubtful  SutrHS,  "  of  which  there  is  but  one  translation,  and  which 
are  excluded  from  the  five  GlaHses,"  seems  to  point  a  later  origin. 
It  is  also  a  signiticant  fact  that  all  three  are  wanting  in  the 
Tibetan  Canon. 

"In  the  •♦  Vocabulaire  de  1* Analyse  du  Kandjour"  which 
appears  in  the  "  Annales  du  Mus^e  Guimet "  for  1881,  Vairoc<ma 
is  described  as  tbe  first  of  the  five  Dhyani  Buddhas,  and  as  the 
most  perfect  of    the    Bodbisattras.       He  appears  as  ore  of  the 
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and  then  in  later  times  inspired  Yajrasattva,  and  a 
succession  of  patriarchs  down  to  the  times  of  Kob6,  with 
his  divine  illumination.  From  his  Japanese  name  of 
Dainichi  (Great  Sun)  it  is  clear  that  he  is  considered  as  a 
source  of  light,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  as  a  centre 
of  life  around  which  can  group  itself  a  planetary 
system  of  subsidiary  Buddhas  and  angels. 

From  the  accompanying  diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that 
whilst  Vairocana  is  the  sun,  the  four  principal  planets 
revolving  round  him  are  (2)  Akshobhya,  or  Ashuku,  (8) 
Hatnasambhava,  or  Hdsho  (4)  Amitabha,  or  Amida,  (5) 
Amoghnsiddhi,  or  Fuku  j6  ju,  i,e,,  Sfikyamuni. 

West 


South 


O     North. 


East. 


interlocutors  in  some  of  the  Sutras ;  is  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Bhagavat ;  and  his  name  is  sometimes  first,  sometimes  second, 
and  sometimes  third  in  order,  of  the  beings  thus  honoured.  Ia 
the  same  vocabulary  we  find  Vajranattva  (Jap.  Kongo  shitsu) 
mentioned  as  the  president  of    the    five    Dhyani    Buddhas,    and 
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Again,  a8  iu  the  planetary  system,  each  planet  revolves 
not  only  around  the  sun,  but  on  its  own  axis;  takmg 
with  it  one  or  more  subsidiary  satellites,  to  which  each 
acts  as  a  subsidiary  sun,  so  each  of  the  five  Dhyftni 
Buddhas  has  revolving  round  him  a  set  of  Bodhisattvas 
of  corresponding  qualities. 

Each  Bodhisattva  again  has  his  own  subsidiary 
planetary  system,  and  so  on  almost  ad  infinitnm.  Now, 
if  we  remember  that  Vairocana  and  his  four  great 
satellites  are  Dhyani  Buddhas,  '*  Buddhas  of  Contempla- 
tion ** — imaginary  beings,  representing  the  One  Truth  and 
its  four  constituent  elements ;  and  that  each  subsidiary 
planetary  system  represents  a  further  subdivision  of  the 
general  idea^  convoyed  by  Amida,  Sakya  and  the  rest,  we 
have  at  once  the  picture  before  us  of  a  world  of  ideas,  all 
grouped  logically  and  systematically  according  to  genera 
aud  species,  so  as  to  be  summed  up  in  one  comprehensive 
whole. 

To  this  **Wi)rld  of  ideas,"  unchangeable  and  ever- 
lasting, having  no  existence  in  reality,  but  existing  only  in 
universal  thought,  the  Shingon  sect  gives  the  name  of 
Kongokai  (Vajradhatu),  the  diamond  world,  i,e,,  a  world 
possessing  all  the  strength,  brilliancy  and  endurance  of 
the  diamond. 

Corresponding  to  the  dianumd  world,  is  the  irowi^ 
elemetit  or  Taizokni  (Gharbha  dhatu) 

Here  again,  Vairocana  is  the  centre,  but  not,  as 
before,  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system,  to  draw  each 
individual  member  of  the  system  toward  itself,  and  so 
ultimately  to  absorb  it.  Such  is  Vairocana' s  action  in 
the  Diamond  World,  the  world  of  ideas. 


equally  with  Vairocana,  bearing  the  title  oi  Bhagavat.  He  is 
identified  with  the  supreme  Intelligence  (PradhAna)  or  Great  Man 
(&Iah&pnru«*ha,  Cf.  Swedenborg's  Magnus  Homo) ;  and  union  with 
Him  is  recommended  as  an  object  to  be  striven  after. 
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In  the  **  womb  element/'  or  world  of  existing 
phenomena,  the  material  counterpart  of  the  immaterial 
ideas,  Vairocana,  the  source  of  organic  life,  is  the  heart 
of  an  eight-leaved  lotus, 

Em! 


West 

As  in  the  contemplative  world  he  was  the  centre 
of  ideas,  so,  in  the  phenomenal  world,  he  is  the  centre  of 
phenomenal  existence ;  and  the  iirst  things  emanating 
from  him  are  the  actual  Buddhas,  those  who  actually 
became  incarnate  and  assumed  a  visible  tangible  shape. 

Bound  this  eight-leaved  lotus  flower,  like  the  leaves 
of  the  calix,  groups  itself,  in  a  definite  arrangement,  all 
phenomenal  existence. 

The  Shingon  believer  is  therefore  taught  to  look  upon 
Vairocana  as  at  once  the  centre  and  soarce  of  all  life, 
phenomenal  and  noumenal.  From  him,  as  from  a  bud,  all 
things  visible  proceed  ;  in  him,  as  in  a  mighty  buq,  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  have  their  consmumation  and  absorption. 
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To  reach  the  realization,  moral  and  intellectnal,  of 
this  great  Truth,  that  Yairocaua  is  omnipresent,  and  that 
*every thing  exists  only  in  him,  we  must  apparently  ascend 
hy  a  double  ladder,  each  half  of  whicli  has  ten  steps. 

I. — The  intellectual  ladder, 

1.  hhotei  ijoHhin  **  different  birth  ram  sheep  thought*' 
— i,e,  the  thought  which  charncterizes  the  lowest 
grades  of  life,  which,  like  the  ram  and  sheep,  are 
(mly  guided  by  appetite  and  lust. 

2.  Gndaji  sai  shin,  **  the  obstinate  thought  of  ignor- 
ance.*' The  first  step  of  teaching  is  to  impart 
a  fact  to  the  pupil  which  he  is  to  grasp  firmly 
even  though  he  cannot  uuderstand  it. 

8.  Eido  wuuihin — **  the  fearless  thought  of  inno- 
cence.''  He  that  keeps  the  commandments  which 
he  has  received  in  a  former  stage,  now  advances 
with  fearless  step  along  the  path  of  wisdom. 

4 .  Yni-nn-mU'iia-Mn — **  the  concentrated  thought  of 
self  devotion."  Forgetful  of  self,  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  all  side  issues,  he  now  concentrates 
his  whole  attenti(m  on  the  object  to  be  attained. 

5.  Jiatsu-go  in'Shu-shin. — **  The  thought  which  ex- 
tracts the  seed  of  action.'*  Bv  the  concentrated 
thought  of  the  former  stage,  he  learns  to  see  the 
chain  of  causation,  and  to  distinguish  between 
thoughts  which  are  fruitful  of  good  works,  and 
those  which  are  not. 

^.  Ta-en-dai-jd-shin.—''  The  thought  of  others.*' 
He  now  sees  that  the  chain  of  causation  brings 
him  into  connexion  with  all  other  beings,  and 
that  he  that  would  save  himself  must  also  strive 
to  save  all  beings.  This  is  essentially  the 
characteristic  of  the  Buddhist  who  has  reached 
to  the  Mah&yiina  stage. 

7.  KahiBhin  fmhdMn. — **  The  thought  which  un- 
derstands   thought     without     production,'*    /.^., 
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**  abstract  meditatiou/'  which  can  only  be  reached 
from  the  standpoint  of  6,  and  which  infallibly 
leads  to, 

8.  Ichido  mil  i  shin, — **The  thought  which  travels 
along  one  path  without  doing  *' — that  peculiar 
thought  which  is  the  product  of  a  developed 
faith. 

9.  Gokumiiji  sho  shin, — **The  power  of  thinking 
without  any  admixture  of  self."  , 

10.  Himitsn  shotjon  shin. — **  The  secret  thought 
which  cannot  be  described,"  and  is  the  peculiar 
charncteristic  of  the  perfected  Tathagata. 

Corresponding  to  the  ten  steps  of  the  intellectual 
ladder  are  the  ten  steps  of  the  moral  law — the  decalogue. 
I  have  already  given  them  elsewhere,  (p.  867)  so  do  not 
repeat  them  now.  I  will  only  say  that  whilst  the  first  three 
refer  to  the  body,  and  the  middle  ones  to  the  mouth,  which  \ 
is  the  intermediary  between  body  and-will,  the  last  group-  ■ 
have   connection   with   the   will  which  is  the  centre  of  a     , 

f 

man's   life,    and   the   arbiter  of  his  destiny.      Indeed  if  a     ; 
man    can    carry    out    the    tenth    commandment,    he    has 
carried  out  all  the  rest;    **  purity  of  intention"    is  love,     J 
**  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law." 

But,  as  in  morals  the  believer  goes  on  to  the  practice  of 
a  sixfold  range  of  transcendental  virtues  (see  above  p.  870), 
so  in  intellectual  matters,  he  is  taken  on  to  consider  the 
six  elements  which  constitute  the  universe,  and  which  are 
to  the  physical  world  what  the  transcendeuta!  virtues  are 
to  the  moral. 

They  are 

1.  b:(uth. 

m 

2.  ]V(fter, 
8.  Fire, 

4.  Air, 

5.  Fther. 

6.  Wisdom , 
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To  these  in  the  **  Ideal  World  **  we  have  correspond- 
ing **  ideas." 

1.  To  earth — the  wisdom  by   which  we  see  things 

as  in  a  mirror. 

2.  To    water — the    wisdom    which    sifts    and    dis- 
tinguishes. 

3.  To  fire — the  wisdom  which  equalizes  all  things. 

4.  To   air — the   wisdom   which  makes  our  actions 
universal. 

5.  To  ether — the  wisdom  whereby  we  identify  our- 
selves with  what  we  are. 

6.  To  ivisdont — the  Universal  Mind. 

Thus,  by  a  two-fold  gradation,  intellectual  and 
moral,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  point — to  Vairocana 
"from  whom  are  all  things,  and  to  whom  are  all 
things." 

In  modern  times  the  Shingon  sect  has  not  been  as 
popular  as  it  was  in  earliest  days.  Like  the  Tendai,  it 
has  had  to  suffer  a  great  deal  from  the  rivalry  of  the  more 
modern  and  simpler  bodies.  Still  it  has  by  no  means 
exhausted  its  vitality,  and  of  late  years  one  of  its  priests, 
Mr.  S.  Unsho,  has  done  very  much  good  in  promoting  the 
morality  of  his  follow  countrymen.  I  give  a  summary  of 
some  of  his  work  extracted  from  his  magazine.  He  says :  .the 
commandments  of  the  Bosatsu  amount  to  a  desire  and  vow  to 
practice  the  whole  of  morality,  after  gaininf^  n  clear  know- 
ledge of  its  fundamental  truths.  This  whole  body  of 
morality  consists  of  two  parts,  (i)  the  acquisition  of  perfect 
perception  for  oueself,  (ii)  tlie  bringing  others  to  this  perfect 
percei)tion.  Perfect  perception  shows  us  the  connection 
between  morality  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  truth  of  the 
Universe  on  the  other.  When  a  man  arrives  at  this  perfect 
perception  he  is  a  living  Buddha : — i,e,  the  truth  has 
made  him  free  from  worldly  affections,  and  he  has 
passed  into  Nehan — the  plftce  beyond.  To  attain  to  this 
is  the  highest  limit  of  intellectual  education. 
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When  a  man  has  himself  attained  to  this  highest  limit, 
it  is  hoth  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  teach  to  others  the  path 
by  which  he  himself  has  mounted  to  his  high  enlightenment. 
This  path  is  described  by  the  terms  Rokudo,  and  Shisho, 
otherwise  termed — ^the  six  transcendental  virtues  (Paramitas) 
and  the  four  right  conducts. 

These  Six  Do  or  Paramitas  are  described  as. 

1.  Daw,  "  Charity.'* — A  virtue  not  merely  confined 
to  almsgiving,  but  one  which  has  for  its  object 
the  blessing  of  all  human  creatures,  in  accordance 
with  the  charitable  principles  of  the  three  and 
the  eight  blessings.  The  three  blessings  are  : 
1.  Reverence  for  religion.  2.  Filial  piety.  8. 
Compassion  for  the  poor.  The  Japanese  word  for 
master  of  a  house  is  derived  from  this  Paramita, 
it  being  the  especial  virtue  of  the  danna  (as  the 
Shingon  believer  is  also  called),  to  dispense 
charity  and  hospitality. 
The  8  blessings  are  described  in  two  ways. 

1.  To  dig  wells.  1.  Buddha.       1     These  bear 


2.  To  build  bridges.     2.  The  Law. 
8.  To  make  roads.       8.  The  priest 

hood. 

4.  To   support  one's  4.  Father. 

parents. 

5.  To      support    the   o.  Mother.        i  mercy  found 

Church 

6.  To  nurse  the  sick.   6.  Teacher. 

7.  To  help  the  poor.    7.  The  poor. 

8.  To  promote  charity.  8.  The  sick,     j  devotion. 
2.  Kai, — **  Morality."     Many  moral  precepts   may 

be  &und  scattered  throughout  tlie  various  Sutras 
of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Vehicles,  but  they  can 
all  be  summarized  in  tlie  well-known  Decalogue 
of  the  Juzeii.  It  is  therefore  stated  both  in  the 
Keffon  and  the  JJainichi  Sutras  that  this  paramita 


a  strong  re- 
semblance to 
the  works 
of  corporal 
}-and  spiritual 


m  many 
Christian 
manuals     of 
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correBponds  with  the  Decalogue.  Further  analysis 
will  however  8ht)w  that  the  Ten  Coiumandments 
really  rest  on  three  principles  of  evil  which  are 
to  be  avoided,  covetousness,  anger,  and  folly ;  and 
that  the  avoidance  of  these  three  sins  again  rests 
upon  tlie  acknowledgement  of  the  *  one  heart ' 
which  is  reaUy  the  *  heart  of  Buddha.'  Morality 
therefore  is  based  u2)ou  the  holding  fast  of  this 
one  abiding  principle.  In  Christian  phraseology, 
morality  depends  on  the  perception  of  God. 
But  how  is  that  perception  to  be  attained  ?  The 
path  is  made  clear  as  we  advance  in  the  practice 
of  the  other  transcendent  virtues. 
8.  A'lw,  **  patience  ** — not  only  as  Hgaiust  the 
obstacles  to  which  all  religious  life  is  exposed ; — 
but  patience  in  the  pursuit  of  the  truth  which  is 
to  set  us  free.  Patience  may  be  produced  in  a 
man  by  the  practise  of  self-imposed  austerities, 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  end 
sought  after  is  more  valuable  than  the  means 
UH€^d  in  its  attainment. 

4.  To  our  patience  we  must  add  **  energy  '*  (jw,  or 
shojtn)  though  energy  is  not  quit^'  a  good  word 
to  express  this  virtue.  It  is  really  that  virtue 
by  which,  clearly  setting  before  ourselves  the 
object  in  view,  we  work  out  our  own  salvation. 
It  includes  abstinence  from  animal  food,  fasting, 
the  observance  of  davs  and  seasons,  all  those 
religious  practices  and  means  which  want  some 
energy  to  keep  up.  When  St.  Paul  urges  his 
readers  not  to  neglect  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  he  is  in 
reality  advocating  this  virtue. 

5.  Ten  **  Meditation."  It  is  not  by  what  we  hear, 
but  by  wbat  we  mentally  and  spiritually  digest 
that  we  make  progress  intellectual  or  moral. 
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6.  And  lastly  Wisdom,  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Hannya  (skt.  prajnd)  is  not  earthly  wisdom, 
the  result  of  study  and  experience,  but  a  trans- 
cendental wisdom,  proceeding  from  a  true  intui- 
tion, and  obtained  by  a  proper  course  of  medita- 
tion based  on  the  preceding  Paramitas  which 
have  already  been  attained  to. 

When  this  highest  paramita  has  been  reached  the 
soul  may  be  considered  as  having  attained  to 
perfect  freedom  which  consists  in  perfect  know- 
ledge. 

But  for  the  perfecting*  of  Hanmja,  three  things 
are  necessary.  These  are  decribed  by  Mr.  Unsho 
as 

a.  ShinryoM  or  **  the  investigating  mind." 

b.  Ketsujoshi,  or  **  the  decided  mind." 

c.  Tohatsuahoshi,  or  the  confessed  mind. 

(a)  The  investigating,  or  enquiring  mind,  works  itself 
back  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  remembers 
that,  **  though  the  sun  should  grow  cold  and  tho 
moon  hot,'*  the  everlasting  law  of  retribution  cannot 
fail,  but  that  every  infraction  of  the  moral  law  must 
be  followed  by  a  corresponding  penalty.  Ignorance  of 
the  law  cannot  shield  a  man  from  its  consequences. 
A  man  stands  by  a  pool  of  water  without  knowing 
it ;  yet  his  ignorance  does  not  save  him  from  getting 
his  clothes  wet. 

Aud  even  supposing  ignorance  to  entail  upon  us  no 
positive  punishment,  it  always  and  necessarily  increases 
our  difficulties.  Life  is  like  a  dark  room  through  which 
we  must  grope  our  way.  The  wise  man  is  like  one  who 
has  been  there  before,  and  can  steer  his  course  safely 
without  colliding  with  the  furniture.  The  ignorant  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  like  one  to  whom  the  dark  room  is 
unknown,  who  must  carefully  feel  and  grope,  and  counts 
himself  fortunate  if  he  escape  without  a  crash  of  some  sort* 

V«l.  ZZ1I.-97 
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The  spirit  of  enquiry,  therefore,  and  investigation  is 
necessary  in  order  that  a  man  may  know  his  moral  and 
religions  position.  It  is  that  requisite  which  in  OhriBiian 
theology  is  the  first  preliminary  for  baptism.  Before 
entering  upon  the  path  of  life,  the  Christian  mast  examine 
himself  whether  he  repents  himself  truly  of  his  past  sins. 
He  must  also  set  himself  down  and  count  the  cost  of  his  new 
undertaking. 

(6)  But  there  must  also  be  the  decided  mind,  which 
always  pre-supposes  a  moment  of  decision.  When  that 
moment  of  decision  arrives,  the  believer  goes  to  the  priest, 
and,  before  him,  makes  tbc  promise  of  obedience,  and 
receives  the  law. 

(c)  This  is  followed  by  the  confessed  mind,  which  is 
more  properly  treated  of  in  the  following  section,  as  it  is  in 
reality  the  fulfilment  of  the  commandments. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  this  it  is  well 
for  us  to  stop  and  consider  an  extremely  interesting  point. 
Mr.  Unsho  laments  that  the  ceremony  of  baptism  has  fallen 
into  desuetude.  At  the  present  time,  iu  the  older  sects 
at  least,  there  is  a  distinct  ceremony  of  initiation, 
and  this  was  formerly  accompanied  by  Kwanjo  (Sansk. 
ahhulieka)  which  consisted  in  baptism  by  aifusion,  water 
being  poured  over  the  head  of  the  candidate. 
In  view  of  the  possible  Gnostic  origin  of  Great  Vehide 
Buddhism  it  is  very  important  to  keep  this  initiation 
ceremony  l)efore  us.  In  the  older  sects,  this  initiation 
ceremony  always  includes  a  delivery  of  the  law  to  the 
postulant,  and  a  vow  or  promise  made  by  him  to  observe 
the  moral  and  religious  commandments  of  the  Law  in  which 
he  professes  his  belief.  The  Pure  Land  Sects  ask  for  no 
such  vow.  With  them,  and  especially  with  the  Monto  sect, 
belief  in  Amida  takes  the  place  of  works  for  salvation,  and 
the  law  is  kept  not  as  a  means  for  obtaining  salvation, 
but  out  of  gratitude  for  a  salvation  already  obtained.  It 
is,   however,  the  teaching  of  the  Bvaatsu-kai-kyo  that  all 
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public  officers  should  receive  this  Kwanjo  at  their  entry 
upon  office,  it  being  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
that  it  should  have  the  blessing  and  recognition  of  the 
Church. 

The  grace  said  to  be  derived  from  this  act  of  decision 
and  public  confession  is  compared  with  a  seed.  It  cannot 
develop  into  perfection  unless  it  be  continually  nurtured 
and  fed.  The  public  profession  of  faith  therefore  must  be 
followed  by  a  holy  life. 

Now  the  best  means  for  leading  a  holy  life  is 
<;ontinunlly  to  keep  the  **  end  of  our  profession  **  before 
us.  In  the  lower  or  Hinayana  Buddhism  the  end  is 
individual  salvation.  The  believer  is  taught  that  by  a 
certain  course  of  action,  by  self-restraint,  meditation,  and 
good  works,  ho  can  succeed  in  annihilating  passion,  and 
pass  into  the  Absolute  Unconditioned  Mind  in  which 
the  individual  soul  is  for  ever  lost. 

But  this  aim  is  after  all  a  lower,  because  a  selfish,  aim. 
The  soul,  when  lost  in  Nirvana,  ceases  to  be  a  benefit 
to  others,  and  the  salvation  of  one  soul  does  not  bring 
any  others  in  its  train. 

The  Mahayana  Buddhism  however  is  much  higher. 
Its  aim  is  nobler,  because  altruistic.  It  teaches  the  soul 
to  strive,  not  after  an  extinction  of  self,  so  much  as  a 
perfect  enlightenment,  which,  when  attained,  gives  it  the 
**  infinite  perception  *'  of  a  **  beatific  vision  '*;  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  it  to  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  to 
all  those  that  are  connected  with  it  by  any  of  the  various 
relationships  of  life.  Here  therefore  comes  the  special 
work  of  those  who  in  this  life  have  reached  to  the  perfect 
enlightenment.  They  form  a  band  of  great  intercessors, 
pleading  continually  for  their  ignorant  struggling  brethren, 
that  they  also  may  attain  to  the  same  heights  of  perfect 
enlightenment  and  bliss. 

The  Shingon  sect  is  not  however  contented  with 
teaching  morality.     It  seeks  to  enforce  its  morality  by  a 
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8>btem  of  worship.  I  have  before  me  what  I  may  term  a 
Treasury  of  Devotioo,  giving  directions  for  the  daily  wor- 
ship of  the  man  who  is  striving  after  wisdom.  It  is 
evidently  based  on  the  manual  used  by  the  corresponding 
Obiuese  sect,  as  given  in  £cale*s  Catena  of  Buddhist 
Scripture,  but  has  been  modified  to  suit  local  circumstanceB. 

Immediately  after  waking,  aind  whilst  folding  up  the 
fiitmis  (quilts  used  for  sleeping  purposes),  the  devotee  is 
taught  to  recite  a  four-lined  metrical  prayer  expressing 
the  hope  that  as  hib  quilts  are  being  folded  up  and  placed 
in  their  proper  receptacle,  so  all  his  relations  in  life  may 
bo  aroused  from  the  slumber  of  delusion  and  eventually 
stored  in  their  proper  receptacle.  A  similJr  prayer  is 
to  be  recited  whilst  washing  the  face  and  hands  for  the 
VMirification  of  all  the  relationships  included  in  the  shi  ovl^ 

The  worshipper  then  comes  into  the  presence  of  the 
Bnddha  (perhaps  we  should  say  *  the  Buddhas  *),  i.e.  he 
kneels  before  the  domestic  shrine  or  shelf^  and  there  makes 
ftu  Act  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  mercies  obtained  for  him 
by  the  Buddhas  of  all  the  Quarters,  together  with  a 
prayer  for  grace  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  to  follow  them 
in  all  virtuous  living. 

He  then  makes  a  confessiou  of  sins, — and  not  only 
the  sins  committed  in  this  life,  but  those  innumerable 
unknown  sins  of  previous  existences  that  have  kept  him 
eutangled  in  the  cycle  of  life  and  death.  Having  confessed 
bis  sins,  he  recites  his  Creed —  ;  inextricably  entangled 
in.  the  results  of  his  own  Karma,  he  flees,  that  is,  for 
yjilvation  to  the  Three  Refuges — the  Buddhas,  the  Law,  and 
tb^i    Community.      (It   is   noticeable  that   the   word   here 


^7  The  fthion  or  four  favours,   represent   the  duty  we  owe  to 
thoBO  with  whom  wc  arc  brought  into  contact  or  conueotiou. 

1.  All  sentient  beings. 

2.  Our  parents. 

3.  Sovereign. 

4.  Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Community. 
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used  in  the  commentary  for  Bnddhas,  is  not  butsu  which 
may  be  singular,  but  hotohe  which,  I  believe,  is  almost 
always  plural).  Having  thus  given  expression  to  his  faith 
he  repeats  the  Ten  Commandments  given  above,  and  makes 
an  Act  of  Obedience  to  them. 

Then  follows  the  repetition  of  three  or  four  mantras 
— shingon — from  the  use  of  which  this  sect  gets  its  title. 
These  mantras  are  called  respectively  Bodaishin  Shingon, 
Sammayakai  Shingon,  Komyo  Shingon. 

After  these  a  verse  in  honour  of  KobO  Daishi,  not 
only  as  being  the  Japanese  founder  of  the  sect,  but 
as  being  one  of  the  manifestations  of  Dainichi  Vairo- 
cana, — the  Personified  Symbol  of  Heavenly  Wisdom. 
Then  follows  the  recitation  of  the  Hymnary  of  the 
Decalogue,  and  the  Ek5mon. 

The  worship  then  closes  with  an  Act  of  Reverence 
towards  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  a  Memorial  of 
Parents. 

We  next  come  to  the  worship  to  be  offered  up  at 
mealtimes.  Coming  into  the  dining  hall  or  refectory,  the 
worshipper,  whilst  preparing  the  meal,  and  arranging  the 
tables,  is  directed  to  repeat  certain  formularies.  When 
the  preparations  are  completed,  he  is  to  offer  three 
spoonfuls  as  .a  sacrifice,  one  in  honour  of  all  the  Buddhas 
one  in  honour  of  all  the  saints,  one  in  honour  of  all 
sentient  beings  within  the  six  spheres  of  existence.  He  is 
then  before  eating,  and  with  his  heart  directed  to  the  dangers 
and  temptations  to  which  the  soul  of  man  is  exposed 
from  want  of  self-restraint  in  matters  of  food  and  drink,  to 
meditate  on  his  own  failings,  and  to  practise  self-examina- 
tion. A  great  deal  is  made  of  this,  the  commentary  upon 
it  extending  over  several  closely  printed  pages.  Then, 
taking  the  bowl  in  his  hand,  he  is  to  eat  in  silence,  con- 
cluding with  an  Act  of  Thanksgiving  which  is  to  be, 
repeated  when  he  is  cleansing  the  vessels  that  he  has 
used  for  his  meal. 
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The  day's  work  is  then  sanctified  by  a  short  ejacolatory 
prayer. 

The  other  meals  of  the  day  are  to  be  aocompanied 
by V  the  same  devotions  as  the  morning  meal. 

After  supper  (somewhere  about  sunset)  the  worshipper 
again  approaches  the  Presence  of  the  Buddhas,  and 
prays  as  in  the  morning.  A  shoH  form  of  compline  is 
added  in  the  form  of  two  short  prayers  to  be  used  at 
bed-time 

The  rest  of  the  manual  is  made  up  of  prayers  and 
collects  to  be  used  on  the  most  various  occasions.  Almost 
all  the  events  that  occur  in  the  ordinary  life  of  plain 
citizens  seem  to  be  provided  for. 

The  worship  prescribed  to  the  priests  in  the  Temples 
is  a  great  deal  more  elaborate  than  this.  I  have  not 
however  attempted  to  give  any  account  of  it.  It  is 
an  extremely  diliicult  subject,  and  involves  an  amount 
of  technical  knowledge  of  Chinese  terms  and  symboU 
which  would  make  it  a  very  uninteresting  subject  to  an 
ordinary  reader.  It  would  also  take  up  more  time  and 
space  than  my  present  limits  will  allow  me.  But,  after 
ftll,  it  is  a  subject  which  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
daily  life  of  an  ordinary  Buddhist  layman.  The  connection 
between  the  ordinary  Buddhist  layman  and  his  Temple  is 
of  the  slightest.  He  visits  it  on  certain  family  occasions, 
chiefly  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  near  relatives  : 
lie  has  an  opportunity,  if  he  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it^ 
of  hearing  sermons.  Sermons  are  delivered,  in  some 
temples  every  day,  in  others  every  ten  days,  in  others 
twice,  iu  others  once  a  month,  in  others  at  still  wider 
intervals.  The  layman  subscribes  money  to  the  support 
of  the  temple,  and  has  some  voice  iu  the  appointment  of 
the  incumbent :  a  paper  on  his  door  indicat-os  the  sect 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  is  a  guide  to  the  begging  friars 
^yho  perambulate  the  streets.  When  he  dies,  his  remains 
v.- ill   be  taken  to  the  Temple,    and   the   priests   will  give 
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him  a  new  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  two  classes  are  quite  apart,  and 
go  each  their  own  way. 

In  reading  this  account  of  the  Shingon  sect  we 
shall  see  many  points  of  resemblance  to  other  religious 
systems. 

In  the  repeated  incarnations  of  Yairocana,  as  Sakya- 
muni,  Y^jrasatta,  Kobo  Daishi,  and  others,  we  shall  find 
resemblances  to  the  avatars  of  Yishnti  in  Hindoo 
mythology,  and  to  the  Lamaism  of  Thibet. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Diamond  Element  and  Womb 
Element  we  see  analogies  to  Plato,  and — strangely 
enough — to  Swedenborg  ! 

But  the  most  striking  resemblances  of  all  are  those 
which  exist  between  the  system  successfully  established 
by  Kobo  Daishi  in  Japan,  and  that  which  strove  in  vain 
to  captivate  the  Western  mind— -the  Gnosticism  of  Early 
Christian  days.  It  is  no  chance  similarity,  but  one  so 
minute  in  many  ways  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  two 
'  systems  are  identical,  or,  at  least,  sprung  from  one  and 
the  same  source.  The  student  of  Christian  theology 
may  see  a  living  Gnosticism,  at  its  worst  as  well  as  at 
its  best,  in  the  Shingon  sects  of  Japan. 

On  his  deathbed  Kobo  Daishi  left  to  his  followers  a 
a  testamentary  %vhich  is  interesting  as  summing 
up  his  religious  position.  I  give  a  translation  of  it 
which  will  I  think  form  a  fitting,  conclusion  to  this 
chapter : 

KOBO  DAISHI*S  COMMANDMENT. 

I  speak  to  all  my  disciples.  A  man  who  becomes 
a  priest  and  learns  the  way,  must  have  a  desire  to  attain 
to  Buddhaship,  and  not  to  search  for  a  Wheelking,  S*aka, 
or  Brahma,  even  though  these  are  the  lesser  rewards  of 
man. 
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The  day's  work  is  then  sanctified  by  a  short  ejaculatoiy 
lirayer. 

The  other  meals  of  the  day  are  to  he  aecompaxiied 
bvvthe  same  devotions  as  the  morning  meal. 

After  sap2)er  (somewhere  about  sunset)  the  worshipper 
again  approaches  the  Presence  of  the  Buddhas,  and 
f  I  rays  as  in  the  morning.  A  short  form  of  compline  is 
added  in  the  form  of  two  short  pra^^ers  to  be  used  at 
I'ed-time 

The  rest  of  the  manual  is  made  up  of  prayers  and 
collects  to  be  used  on  the  most  various  occasions.  Almost 
all  the  events  that  occur  in  the  ordinary  life  of  plain 
citizens  seem  to  be  provided  for. 

Tlie  worship  prescribed  to  the  priests  in  the  Temples 
is  a  great  deal  more  elaborate  than  this.  I  have  not 
however  attempted  to  give  any  account  of  it.  It  is 
an  extremely  ditiUcnlt  subject,  and  involves  an  amonnt 
of  technical  knowledge  of  Chinese  terms  and  symbols 
which  would  make  it  a  very  uninteresting  subject  to  an 
ordinary  reader.  It  would  also  take  up  more  time  and 
space  than  my  present  limits  will  allow  me.  But,  after 
^.11,  it  is  a  subject  which  has  ver}'  little  to  do  with  the 
daily  life  of  an  ordinary  Buddhist  layman.  The  connection 
between  the  ordinary  Buddhist  layman  and  his  Temple  is 
of  the  slightest.  He  visits  it  on  certain  family  occasions, 
chiefl}'  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  near  relatives  : 
\\e  has  an  opportunity,  if  he  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it, 
of  hearing  sermons.  Sermons  are  delivered,  in  some 
tomples  every  day,  in  others  every  ten  days,  in  others 
twice,  iu  others  once  a  month,  in  others  at  still  wider 
intervals.  The  layman  subscril)es  money  to  the  supp<^ 
of  the  temple,  and  has  some  voice  in  the  apiKiintment  of 
the  incumbent :  a  paper  on  his  door  indicates  the  seet 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  is  a  guide  to  the  begging  friars 
v'lio  perambulate  the  streets.  When  he  dies,  his  remaias 
will   be  taken  to  the  Temple,   and   the   priests  will  give 
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him  a  new  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  two  classes  are  quite  apart,  and 
go  each  their  own  way. 

In  reading  this  account  of  the  Shingon  sect  we 
shall  see  many  points  of  resemblance  to  other  religious 
systems. 

In  the  repeated  incarnations  of  Yairocana,  as  Sakya- 
muni,  Yajrasatta,  Kobo  Daishi,  and  others,  we  shall  find 
resemblances  to  the  avatars  of  Vishnu  in  Hindoo 
mythology,  and  to  the  Lamaism  of  Thibet. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Diamond  Element  and  Womb 
Element  we  see  analogies  to  Plato,  and — strangely 
enough — to  Svvedenborg  I 

But  the  most  striking  resemblances  of  all  are  those 
which  exist  between  the  system  successfully  established 
by  Kobo  Daishi  in  Japan,  and  that  which  strove  in  vain 
to  captivate  the  Western  mind —the  Gnosticism  of  Early 
Christian  days.  It  is  no  chance  similarity,  but  one  so 
minute  in  many  ways  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  two 
systems  are  identical,  or,  at  least,  sprung  from  one  and 
the  same  source.  The  student  of  Christian  theology 
may  see  a  living  Gnosticism,  at  its  worst  as  well  as  at 
its  best,  in  the  Shingon  sects  of  Japan. 

On  his  deathbed  Kobo  Daishi  left  to  his  followers  a 
a  testamentary  which  is  interesting  as  summing 
up  his  religious  position.  I  give  a  translation  of  it 
wliich  will  I  think  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this 
chapter  : 

KOBO  DAISHI'S  COMMANDMENT. 

I  speak  to  all  my  disciples.  A  man  who  becomes 
a  priest  and  learns  the  way,  must  have  a  desire  to  attain 
to  Buddhaship,  and  not  to  search  for  a  Wheelking,  S'aka, 
or  Brahma,  even  though  these  are  the  lesser  rewards  of 
man. 
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If  a  man  purpose  to  go  a  long  journey  he  cannot  do 
80  except  by  his  feet :  even  so,  if  a  man  wish  to  know  the 
ways  of  the  Buddha,  he  cannot  do  so  but  by  keeping  his 
commandments. 

Strictly  preserving  the  two-fold  doctrine,  the  apparent 
and  the  hidden,  he  must  not  commit  the  sin  of  cleaving 
(to  life). 

The  Commandments  of  the  aforesaid  apparent  doctrine 
are  the  Three  Refuges,  tlie  Eight  Precepts,  the  Five  Pre- 
cepts and  the  Commandments  of  the  Shdmou  and  Bosatsn. 
Each  of  the  four  classes  has  its  own  special  commandment. 

The  Comniiindments  of  the  hidden  doctrine  are  the 
so-call(?d  Rules  of  Sammaya  (Skt.  SamAdhi-**  meditation  "), 
which  are  also,  called  the  Rules  for  attaining  to  Enlighten- 
ment. 

All  these  rules  have  the  Ten  Commandments  for 
their  basis.  What  are  called  the  Juzcn,  are  three 
commandments  concerning  the  body,  four  concerning 
the  mouth,  and  three  concerning  the  heart.  If  you 
reverse  th(i  order  and  from  the  end  return  to  the  begin- 
ning,  you  will  iind  that  the  elemental  principle  is  the 
One  Heart.  The  nature  of  the  One  Heart  does  not  difi'er 
from  that  of  Buddha.  There  is  no  difference  between  my 
heart,  the  heart  of  all  sentient  beings,  and  the  heart  of 
Buddha.  If  you  abide  in  this  heart,  it  is  to  learn  the 
faith  of  Buddha ;  being  carried  in  this  vehicle,  you  may 
enter  the  place  of  teaching. 

Knowing  these  commandments,  keep  them  as  a 
treasure  :  even  at  the  risk  of  life  you  must  not  break  them. 

If  therefore  you  break  them  you  are  not  the  disciple  of 
Buddha:  you  are  neither  Kongoshi,  nor  Rengeshi,  nor 
Bos^tsushi  nor  Shamonshi.  Such  a  man  is  not  my 
disciple  either  :  nor  am  I  his  teacher.  He  does  not  differ 
from  a  piece  of  mud  or  a  broken  tree. 

The  relations  between  teacher  and  disciple  are  closer 
than  those  between  parent   and  child.     Though  parent  and 
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child  are  connected  by  ties  of  bodily  relationship,  yet  their 
love  belongs  to  one  life  only,  and  is  terminated  by  death ; 
disciple  and  teacher  are  bound  by  a  law  of  spiritual  affinity, 
and  their  love  leads  away  from  the  miseries  of  this  world 
and  gives  happiness.  What  comparison,  therefore,  is  there 
between  the  two  ? 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  teach  you  with  kindness. 

If  a  man  follow  my  commandments  he  obeys  the 
teachings  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  three  worlds.  This  teach- 
ing is  not  mine  :  it  is  the  teaching  of  all  the  Buddhas. 

Therefore,  all  priests  of  both  ranks,  all  laymen,  adult 
and  juvenile,  practise  these  commandments ;  observe  the 
contemplation  of  Buddha;  pass  beyond  the  three  hind- 
rances ;  make  proof  of  the  three  perceptions ;  perfect  the 
two  rules  of  conduct;  base  your  conduct  on  the  four 
favours.  Will  ye  not  then  become  Bodhisattvas  and  Hinin 
(angels)  ? 

If  you  depart  from  my  teaching,  you  depart  from 
the  teaching  of  all  the  Baddhas.  This  is  called  h'Sen-dai, — 
this  is  to  be  an  unbeliever  ( <*  one  outcast  '* ).  It  is  to  be 
sunk  forever  in  the  sea  of  pain,  without  possibility  of 
escape. 

I  shall  not  speak  with  you  again :  go  away,  remain 
not  here  ;  go  away,  remain  not  here. 

vn. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  immense 
extent  of  the  Mahayana  Canon  Buddhist  Scriptures 
necessarily  tended  to  promote  eclectij^jam.  It  being  im- 
possible to  make  a  study  of  the  whole,  it  evidently 
followed  that  each  priest  was  at  liberty  to  take  that  part 
of  the  system  (if  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  can  be 
systematic)  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  own 
spiritual  conditions.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Tendai  and  Shiugou  sects,  described  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters,    are    eclectic,    and    base    themseh'es,    the    one 
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If  a  man  purpose  to  go  a  long  jonmey  he  eannot  do 
80  except  by  his  feet :  even  so,  if  a  man  wish  to  know  the 
ways  of  the  Baddha,  he  cannot  do  so  but  by  keeping  hii 
commandments. 

Strictly  preserving  the  two-fold  doctrine,  the  appareoi 
and  the  hidden,  he  must  not  commit  the  sin  of  cleaving 
(to  life). 

The  Commandments  of  the  aforesaid  apparent  doctrine 
are  the  Three  Refuges,  the  Eight  Precepts,  the  Five  P^ 
cepts  and  the  Commandments  of  the  Bhdmon  and  Bosatmi. 
Each  of  the  four  classes  has  its  o^vn  special  commandment. 

The  Commandments  of  the  hidden  doctrine  are  flie 
so-called  Rules  of  Sammaya  (Skt.  Sam&dhi-**  meditation"), 
which  are  alsow  called  the  Rules  for  attaining  to  Enlighten- 
ment. 

All  these  rules  have  the  Ten  Commandments  for 
their  basis.  What  are  called  the  Juzen,  are 
commandments  concerning  the  body,  four  concei 
the  mouth,  and  three  concerning  the  heart.  If 
reverse  the  order  and  from  the  end  return  to  the  begin — 
ning,  you  will  find  that  the  elemental  principle  is 
One  Heart.  The  nature  of  the  One  Heart  does  not  diiTe 
from  that  of  Buddha.  There  is  no  difference  between  ja* 
heart,  the  heart  of  all  sentient  beings,  and  the  heart 
Buddha.  K  you  abide  in  this  heart,  it  is  to  learn  tW  « 
faith  of  Buddha ;  being  carried  iu  this  vehicle,  you  md^'Z 
enter  the  place  of  teaching. 

Knowing    these    commandiuentH,     keep    them     as 
treasure :  even  at  the  risk  of  life  you  must  not  break  thei 

If  therefore  you  break  them  you  are  not  the  disciple 
Buddha:   you   are   neither   Kongoshi,   nor   Rengeshi, 
BosAtsushi    nor    Shamonshi.     Such    a    man    is    not 
disciple  either  :   nor  am  I  his  teacher.     He  does  not  di: 
from  a  piece  of  mud  or  a  broken  tree. 

The  relations   between  teacher  and  disciple  are  cl( 
than  those  between  parent  and  child.     Though  parent 
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mainly  on  the  scripture  known  as  the  Saddharma 
pondarika,  the  other  almost  exclusively  on  that  set  of 
Buddhist  writings  which  describe  the  action  of  the  Grreat 
Buddha  Vairochana,  or  Dainichi. 

We  now  come  in  the  course  of  history  to  another 
development  of  eclecticism  ;  the  system  of  Jodo,  or  the 
pure  Land.  There  is  a  set  of  three  books  upon  which 
this  system  is  entirely  based. 

In  the  shorter  Amitayus-Butra  ^^  (or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Lesser  Sukhavati  Yy^a),  Sukyamuui  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  great  Buddhas  of  the  Ten  Begiona, 
but  dwells  especially  upon  the  merits  of  one  particular 
Buddha,  the  Buddha  of  the  West — whose  Paradise  is  open 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  be  born  in  it.  This  is  the  book 
known  as  the  Amidakyo  in  Japan. 

In  the  larger  Sukhavati  Vyiiha  (MuryojukyO),"  we 
have  *'  a  history  of  the  Tathaguta  Amitabha  from  the  first 
spirituHl  impulses  which  led  him  to  the  attainment  of 
Buddhahood  in  remote  Kalpus  down  to  tlie  present  time 
when  he  dwells  in  the  western  world  called  tiukhavati 
(Gokuraku  :  or  *  happy'),  when  he  receives  all  beings  from 
every  directi(m,  helping  them  to  turn  away  from  confusion, 
and  to  become  enlightene<l.''     (Nanjo). 

In  the  third  or  Amitiiyus  dhyaua  Siitra,  (Kwan-mu- 
ryo-ju-Kyo)^  we  have  an  account  of  how  Sakyamuni  in- 
structed Vaidehi,  wife  of  King  Bimbisara  of  Magadha, 
as  to  the  right  way  to  be  born  in  the  Pure  Land 
ruled  over  by  the  Tathagata  Amida. 

It  is  on  these  three  scriptures  that  is  based  the  Jodo 
sect  which  I  purpose  to  discuss  in  the  present  chapter,  and 
also  its  daughter,  the  Sltinshtl  sect,  which  will  come  up  for 
description  in  the  next. 


18  No.  200  in  Nanjo's  Catalogue.    ^^  No.  27  in  the  GaUlogue. 
«>  No  198. 
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To  begiu  with : — Who  is  Aiuida,  the  Being  thus 
described  in  these  important  Sutras  ? 

In  ''a  Catechism  of  Shinshu  Buddhism,"  published  at 
Madras  by  the  Theosophical  Society,  Amitabha  is 
described  as  having  made  his  vows  to  save  mankind 
innumerable  Kalpas  ago,  when  he  was  yet  a  mouk, 
Dharm4kara  by  name,  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha 
Lokesvaraja  (**  King  Lord  of  the  World.")  But  Amitabha 
was  not  an  ordinary  man,  for  though  at  the  time  of 
making  his  vows  he  was  an  ordinary  mendicant  monk 
of  some  pre-buddhistic  order,  yet  he  was  originally 
**  a  Buddha  without  beginniug "  ;  that  is,  being  **  the 
truth  itself — the  body  of  abstract  existence,  all  other 
Buddhas  have  attained  to  the  perfect  knowledge  only 
after  worshipping  him,  and  he  is,  therefore,  called  the 
original  matter  of  all  Buddhas.  Still  more  it  is  said 
even  that  all  Buddhas  are  the  transformed  bodies 
of  Amitabha."  Thus,  the  Tendai  sect  goes  back  to  a 
quasi  divine  being ;  the  Shingon  goes  back  to  another  ; 
and  now  the  Jodo  sect  goes  back  to  a  third.  There  can 
be  but  one  source  of  all  the  Buddhas,  yet  Amida,  Yairocana, 
and  the  Buddha  of  Original  Enlightenment  are  not  identical, 
but  are  three. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  means  of  salvation  for 
mankind,  whom  he  knew  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
procuring  this  salvation  for  themselves,  he  became  a 
mendicant  and,  by  a  course  of  holy  lives,  raised  himself  to 
a  state  of  Buddhahood.  Having  reached  this  stage  he 
paused,  and  before  accepting  the  prize  which  he  had 
merited,  made  a  series  of  vows  b}'  which  he  bound  himself 
not  to  enter  into  Nirvana  until  certain  great  objects  had 
been  accomplished.  The  essence  of  these  vows  was  as 
follows  : — that  by  his  power  he  should  create  a  pure  Land 
all  his  own, — the  Western  Paradise, — over  which  he 
should  rule  with  immeasurable  light ;  that  his  name  should 
be  exalted  as  the  Buddha  of  Endless  Life  and  Light  over 
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all  the  other  Biiddhas  and  be  gloritied  by  them ;  that 
whosoever,  in  this  world  should  rely  on  him  with  true 
faith,  should  at  his  death  be  reborn  in  this  Paradise,  from 
whence  he  should  without  fail  attain  to  the  blessed  conditio 
of  Nirvana. 

Such  is  the  splendid  conception  sketched  for  us  in  the 
Sutras  now  mentioned.  The  patriarchs  of  the  Mah&ydna 
in  India,  Asvagosha,  Nagarjuna,  and  Yasubanhu,  are 
credited  with  having  been  the  first  to  teach  the  doctrines 
contained  in  them ;  and  their  successors  in  China  are 
given  as  E-on  (416  A.D.),  Don-ran  ( A.D.  642),  Doshaka 
(600-650)  aud  Tendo  (600-650);  from  whom,  five  cen- 
turies later,  it  came  to  Japan. 

One  of  these  Chinese  patriarchs,  Ddshaku,  in  his 
book  c'jilled  Aa-rakU'sliu,  divides  Sakyamuni*s  teachings 
as  follows.  Its  two  principal  divisions  are  Hinay&na 
(Shojo)  and  Mahay  ana  (Daijo). 

**  The  Hinayana  is  the  doctrine  by  which  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  Buddha,  and  those  of  the  period  of 
five  hundred  years  after  Buddha  practised  the  throe 
Sikshas  (Sangaku)  or  trainings  of  Adliivfla  (Kai)  or' 
**  higher  morality,*  Adhicitta  ( Jo)  or  *  higher  thought,* 
and  Adhiprajua  (E),  or  *  higher  learning,*  and  obtained 
in  their  present  life  the  four  holy  fruits  of  Srota-^panna, 
8akrid-agA.min,  Anagamin  and  Arhat.**     (Nanjo.) 

But  the  Sh6j6kyo  or  Htnaynna  is  a  doctrine  only 
intended  for  believers  of  lower  qualifications,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  standard  of  teachings  is  low.  For 
believers  of  a  more  advanced  type,  and  consequently, 
for  the  whole  Buddhist  Church  in  the  period  of  her 
greatest  development,  the  Mahay  Ana  doctrines  are  more 
especially  intended.  Here  also  there  are  the 
three  trainings  of  **  higher  thought,**  **  higher  morality  ** 
and  **  higher  learning,**  but  they  are  of  a  more  advanced 
type,  and  the  lower  teachings  are  the  stepping  stones  to  the 
higher.     If  we  come  to  particularize  dift'ereuces  between 
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the  two  systems  (I  am  now  quoting  from  a  popular  Japanese 
Catechism),  we  have,  first,  the  distinction  between  a  nega- 
tive and  positive  Nirvana.  The  Htnaydna  teaches  man  to 
e^inguish  all  desires,  and  abandon  all  wicked  conduct,  to 
free  himself  from  all  the  pains  of  this  illusory  world,  and 
thus  to  plunge  into  a  Nirvana  of  total  extinction.  In 
the  Mah^ydna,  on  the  contrary,  Nirvdna  may  be  more 
properly  dtsoribed  as  JObutsu  (**  becoming  a  Buddha'*) 
and  is  **  a  positive  result,  everlastingly  safe,  free,  and 
pure."  A  second  difference  is  found  in  the  relative 
wideness  of  scope.  In  the  Lesser  Vehicle,  the  believer  is 
taught  only  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  ;  in  the  Greater 
Vehicle,  he  works  also  for  that  of  others.  And  a  third  most 
important  difference  lies  in  the  teaching  and  non- teaching 
of  Shinnyo  (Skt.  Bhutatathata).  In  the  one,  only  the  laws 
of  the  phenomenal  world  are  explained,  for  the  doctrine  is 
intended  for  those  who  are  not  yet  developed  in  their 
spiritual  condition.  The  Mahdyana,  on  the  contrary, 
explains  the  substance  and  real  nature  of  the  Universe,  for 
it  is  intended  for  developed  intellects.  It  teaches  therefore 
that  at  the  heart  of  the  Universe  is  Shinnyo,  of 
which  the  Universe  is  only  a  manifestation ;  and  that 
this  Shinnyo  is  the  **  True  and  Immutable,"  **  a  self- 
existing  absolute  being  which  permeates  through  all 
existence,  and  is  the  substance,  the  noumenon  of  it." 
It  is  ''  free  from  the  relations  of  time  and  space,  and 
has  an  active  quality  of  setting  forth  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe." 

In  the  same  way  as  the  philosophic  speculations  of 
the  Mah&ydna  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Hinay&na, 
so  is  it  with  the  moral  practices.  The  believer  is  taught 
to  look  higher  and  to  practise  a  higher  morality  as  he 
advances  in  spirituality. 

This  is  called  the  Holy  Path,  by  which  men  through 
their  own  exertions  enter  into  Buddhahood  by  following 
tlie   Holy   Path   set   before   them.     It   is   the  doctrine  of 
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jiriki,  ''self-exertion,"  and  was  the  special  characteristie 
of  the  first  fifteen  centuries  after  the  death  of  Buddha, 
when  the  Buddhist  Law  was  in  its  greatest  vigour,  and 
men  from  time  to  time  arose  to  accomplish  the  great  tim 
of  perfection  that  they  aimed  at. 

But  (and  this  tacit  confession  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Buddhists  deserves  to  be  noticed )  those  fifteen  cen- 
turies of  splendour  should  be  succeeded  by  five  centories 
(or  more)  of  degradation,  known  as  the  Latter  Days 
of  the  Law  (Mappo),  a  period  "  when  iniquity  should 
abound  and  the  love  of  many  should  wax  cold.*'  Daring 
this  period,  the  gate  of  self-exertion  which  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  Holy  Path  should  be  closed,  but  the  "  gate 
opened  by  the  exertion  of  another  [tariki  tmmy*  should  be 
opened  wide,  and  men  should  be  saved  by  the  faith  in 
Amida. 

The  Jodo  sect  was  introduced  into  Japan  by  a  priest 
named  Genku.  Born  1153  A.D.  he  was  induced  to  enter 
the  priesthood  by  his  father's  dying  word,  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  five  years  afterwards  ])oeame  a  priest  of  the 
Tendai  sect,  and  went  to  Hiyeizan  to  study.  It  was  a  time 
not  calculated  to  encourage  a  novice  at  such  a  place. 
The  Taira  family  were  at  the  liead  of  affairs ;  and  a 
quick  succession  of  abdicating  Emperors,  shows  how 
troubled  were  those  times  for  the  heads  of  the  State. 
The  proximity  of  Hiyeizan  to  Kyoto,  and  the  well-known 
political  tendencies  of  its  ambitious  abbots  and  monks 
would  make  it  a  very  uncongenial  abode  for  a  studious 
rechise,  while  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  political 
disturbances  would  serve  to  emphasize  the  belief  in  the 
arrival  of  the  Latter  Days  of  the  Law.  We  are  not 
therefore  surprised  to  find  that  he  retired  in  his  eighteenth 
year  to  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Kurodani,  where  he  lived 
in  a  small  hut  and  devoted  himself  to  study  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  a  way  of  helping  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
We  can  well  understand  how  miserable  must  have  been 
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the  spiritual  condition  of  the  poor  daring  this  rule  of 
turbulent  nobles,  ambitious  monks,  and  weak  sovereigns, 
and  how  the  heart  of  a  compassionate  man  must  have 
yearned  over  the  suderings  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
During  his  retirement  at  Kurodani,  which  lasted  for 
twenty-five  years,  he  is  said  to  have  read  through  the 
whole  of  the  Canon,  and  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
whilst  reading  the  Kwan-Muryojukyo  with  the  aid  of 
of  Zend6*s  commentary,  he  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
Sutra,  and  perceiving  that  faith  in  Amida  was  the  true 
refuge  for  men  in  the  degenerate  later  days  on  which  his 
lot  had  fallen,  he  commenced  to  teach  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  which  I  have  already  explained, 
summing  up  his  religious  practices  by  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  Namo  amida  butsu  (Skt.  Namo  Amit&bhaya 
Buddh&ya)  Glory  to  Amida  the  Buddha. 

Ghnku  received  the  posthumous  name  of  Honen  Sh6nin, 
and  his  teachings  were  received  with  great  favour  in  high 
quarters.  Three  Emperors,  Takakura,  Go  Shirakawa, 
and  Go  Toba  became  his  pupils.  When  they  fell  from  their 
high  state  and  were  forced  to  abdicate,  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  they  would  find  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  the 
belief  in  the  merciful  interpositions  of  Amida.  The  sect 
continued  to  receive  a  large  share  of  exalted  patronage 
until  quite  recent  times.  A  large  number  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns  lie  buried  in  the  Jodo  temple  of  Zojoji  at 
Shiba,  and  the  Imperial  House  gave  the  sect  many  tokens 
of  esteem.  The  biography  of  the  Founder  was  compiled 
by  Imperial  Order,  and  subsequent  Emperors  ordered 
fresh  editions  of  the  life  to  be  published. 

We  may  now  summarize  in  a  few  words  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Jodo  system.  It  is  salvation  by 
faith,  but  it  is  a  faith  ritualisticaUy  expressed.  The 
virtue  that  saves  comes  not  from  the  imitation  of 
and  conformity  to  the  person  and  character  of  the  Saviour 
Amida,    but    from    the    blind    trust  in   his    efforts,    and 
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thu  ceaseless  repetition  of  pious  formulae.  It  does 
not  therefore  necessitate  any  conversion  or  change  of 
heart.  It  is  really  a  religion  of  despair  rather  than 
of  hope.  It  says  to  the  believer  :  the  world  is  so  very- 
evil  that  you  cannot  possibly  reach  to  Bnddhaship 
here.  Your  best  plan  therefore  is  to  give  up  all  saeh 
hope,  and  simply  set  your  mind  upon  being  bom  in 
Amida's  Paradise  after  death  ;  and  if  you  once  get  entrance 
into  that  land  your  ultimate  salvation  is  secure. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  little  of  history  Buddhism 
has.  The  history  of  the  Buddhist  communities  is  generally 
wonderfully  uneventful.  It  is  only  here  and  there,  when 
some  great  person  comes  intx)  temporary  prominence  that 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  stream  seeius  to  be  disturbed. 
And  even  when  such  a  person  appears,  he  comes  and  goes 
without  fuss  or  disturbance.  He  becomes  a  priest  in  one  of 
the  existing  sects,  and  presently  finds  that  he  is  thoroughly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  his  sect.  But  he 
does  not  attempt  to  reform  it.  He  quietly  retires  to  some 
other  place,  erects  a  small  cottage,  and  commences  a  sect  by 
himself.  There  is  very  little  bad  feeling  about  it ;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  new  sect  takes  its  place  along  with  the 
others  as  one  of  the  recognized  forms  of  the  Buddhist  faith, 
and  as  it  grows  splits  itself  into  three,  four,  or  even  ten 
subsidiary  sects,  the  ditlercnces  between  which  are  often 
merely  local. 

VIII. 

Before  coming  to  the  Hhinshu  sect,  we  should,  if  we 
adhered  strictly  to  the  chronological  order,  first  describe 
the  Zen  sects.  But  the  Jodo  and  Shinshu  are  so  nearly 
related  to  one  another  that  it  seems  better  to  treat  them 
together. 

One  of  the  favourite  pupils  of  Honen  Shonin  was 
Shinran  (born  A.I).  1178,  died  A.D.  1262),  a  man  of  very 
good  family,  and  belonging  to  the  Fujiwara  clan.     Whilst 
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still  young  he  was  placed  as  a  novice  in  the  Tendai  mouastry 
at  Hiyeizan,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty -nine 
years  of  ago,  when  he  became  a  pupil  of  Honen  Shonin,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  influence,  and  joined  the  Jodo  priesthood. 
Honen  died  A.D.  1212,  and  the  subsequent  policy  of  the 
sect  did  not  commend  itself  to  Shinran's  mind  as  a  true 
development  of  his  teachings.  There  arose  much  discussion 
and  dissension  about  this,  which  eventuated  in  Shinran*s 
being  banished  from  Kyoto  to  the  distant  province  of 
Hitachi,  where,  about  the  year  1224,  he  established  his 
sect  qi  Jodo  Shi7ishuy  **  True  Sect  of  Jodo." 

The  Shinshu  teachings,  like  those  of  the  Jodo,  were 
originally  intended  for  people  of  a  lower  class  of  intelligence ; 
and  indeed  the  ignorance  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  laity 
of  this  sect  hns  given  rise  to  a  Japanese  proverb  (//i07jfo 
mono  wo  ahiradzn)  **  the  Monto  believers  know*  nothing." 

If  faith  in  Amida  and  his  vow  is  the  sole  necessary 
for  that  present  salvation  wliich  is  to  land  the  believer  in 
Paradise  at  his  death,  it  is  clear  that  to  trouble  the 
niind  of  a  believer  with  the  metaphysical  subtleties  and 
high  speculations  which  form  so  important  a  part  in  the 
teachings  of  other  sects,  sucli  as,  for  instance,  the  Tendai 
and  Shingon,  is. a  very  needless  work.  iOnce  in  Paradise, 
and  the  whole  of  the  speculative  and  metaphysical  system 
of  the  Truth  will  come  spontaneously  to  the  mind  without 
any  teaching  at  all.  The  Shinshu  therefore,  at  any  rate, 
in  its  earlier  and  more  popular  presentments,  divests  itself 
of  all  n-etaphysics.  It  knows  nothing  of  a  philosophy  of 
religion  :  faith  in  Amida  is  the  all  in  all. 

In  the  same  way,  the  older  sects  had  insisted  upon  as 
necessary,  and  the  Jodo  had  retained  as  advisable  and  use- 
ful, the  performance  of  many  acts  of  religion  and  devotion. 
This  was  compared  by  one  of  the  great  Buddhist  doctors 
( Nagarjihia,  I  think, )  to  a  hard  journey  over  mountainous 
country,  perilous  and  laborious.  When  the  traveller 
ii^stcad  of  taking  that  perilous  land  journey,  goes  to  his 
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destinatioQ  by  sea,  he  sits  still  iind  is  wafted  along 
in  his  boat  by  wind  and  wave.  Such  is  the  ficdih  o| 
Amida  us  preached  by  the  Shinsbu :  it  is  i-gyd-do  {**  the 
way  of  easy  acts  "). 

Again,  in  the  older  sects,  as  we  have  seen,  morality 
depends  on  the  keeping  of  many  commandments  care- 
fully graded  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  devotee,  lu 
the  Shinshu,  the  *^  thankful  remembrance  of  the  mercies 
of  Amida "  sums  up  the  law.  He  that  keeps 
that  mercy  ever  before  him  will  without  fail  keep  all 
the  commandments.  It  is  a  case  of  love  being  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law. 

Hence,  Rennyo  Shdnin,  one  of  the  principal  priests 
of  this  8(jct,  composed  the  following  Croud  : 

'<  Uejectiog  all  religious  austerities  and  all  other 
action,  giving  up  all  idea  of  self-power,  we  rely 
upon  Amida  Buddha  with  the  whole  heart  for  oar 
salvation  in  the  future  life,  which  is  the  most 
important  thing ;  believing  that  at  the  moment  of 
putting  our  faith  in  Amida  Buddha,  our  salvation 
is  settled.  From  that  moment,  invocation  of  his 
name  is  observed  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  and 
thankfidness  for  BiTddha's  mercy.  Moreover,  being  thankful 
for  the  reception  of  this  doctrine  from  the  founder  and 
succeeding  chief  priests  whose  teachings  were  so  benevolent, 
and  as  wolr^onio  as  Hofht  in  a  iifirU  night,  we  must  also 
keep  the  laws  which  are  fixed  for  our  duty  during  our 
whole  life.** 

Again,  in  the  older  sect,  whilst  Amida  was  made  the 
only  hope  of  man's  salvation,  supplication  to  "the  other 
Buddhas  was  not  forbidden,  and  consequently,  in  the 
temples  of  the  Jodo  st^ct,  Amida  is  sometimes  found  in 
juxtaposition  with  other  objects  of  worship,  and  especially 
those  Buddhas  whose  favours  arc  of  a  temporary  nature, 
such  as  Kwannon  and  others.  But  Shinran  forbade  all 
worship     to     any     but     Amida,     and    would    not    allow 
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his  followers  to  ask  for  any  blessings  of  a  temporary 
nature.  Prayer  to  Amida  should  be  confined  to  those 
objects  which  concern  man's  ultimate  salvation. 

And  man's  ultimate  salvation,  when  is  it  attained? 
The  Jodo  sect  teaches  that  if  we  call  the  mercy  of  Amida  to 
remembrance,  then  Amida  will  meet  us  at  the  hour  of  death 
and  conduct  us  to  his  Paradise.  The  Shinshu  believer  is 
taught  that  the  coming  of  Amida  is  present  and  immediate, 
that  he  receives,  whilst  in  this  life  even,  the  assurance  of  his 
salvation,  that  in  other  words,  Buddha  dwells  in  his  heart 
now  by  faith. 

If  then  faith  is  the  sole  means  of  salvation,  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  candidate  for  salvation  to 
become  a  priest,  leave  his  home,  renounce  matrimony  and 
live  by  rule.  The  layman's  and  even  the  laywoman's, 
chance  of  salvation  is  quite  as  good  as  the  priests.  The 
object  therefore  for  which  the  priesthood  exists  is  changed. 
It  is  no  longer  as  it  was  in  Shaka's  conception,  a  body  of 
men  striving  after  perfection,  but  a  body  of  men  living 
to  teach  others,  the  corporate  depository  of  the 
Faith  and  Worship  of  the  Church.  The  Shinshu  sect, 
therefore,  allows  its  priests  to  marry,  to  dress  like 
laymen,  and  even,  when  necessary,  to  eat  meat.  It  is  true 
that  in  other  sects  priests  occasionally  married.  I  have 
found  married  priests  belonging  to  almost  every  sect.  But 
with  the  other  sects  it  is  the  exception,  the  Church  law  'm 
defied  because  the  civil  prohibition  against  priestly  marriage 
has  been  withdrawn.  In  the  Shinshu  sect  it  is  encouraged 
in  every  way  ;  the  family  is  considered  the  best  sphere  in 
which  to  leUd  the  religious  family  life,  and  the  incumbency 
not  (mly  of  the  ordinary  temples,  but  even  of  their 
bishoprics  and  primacies  is  hereditary  in  certain  families. 

The  Sfiimthu  or  Monto  sect  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
is  divided  into  two  main  divisions,  both  of  which  trace 
their  history  back  to  the  life-time  of  Shinrnn.  When 
the   Saint  was   in   banishment  in  the  northern  provinces, 
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he  founded  a  temple  at  Takata  in  Hhimotsuke,  which 
l>ecame  in  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Takata  subdivisioiiy 
a  branch  whose  chief  temple  now  stands  at  Isshinden  near 
Tsu.  Some  years  later  he  founded  another  monastery 
ai  Kibe  in  Omi,  which  became  the  present  temple  of 
tbo  Kinshokuji  subdivision.  Both  these  branches  are 
now  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  two  <»ther  great 
branches  which  originated  soon  after.  Eleven  years  after 
the  death  of  Shinran  (I  am  quoting  from  the  second  edition 
of  Murray's  Handbook)  his  youngest  daughter  and  one 
of  his  grandsons  erected  a  monastery  near  to  his  tomb 
at  Otani  in  the  Easteru  suburbs  of  Kyoto,  to  which  the 
Mikado  gave  the  title  of  Hong>vanji,  **  Monastery  of  the 
Original  Vow,*'  in  allusion  to  the  well-known  vow 
of  Amida  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  sect's  teaching. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Abbot  of 
Hongwauji  built  a  great  gateway  to  the  temple,  which 
excited  the  envy  of  the  monks  of  Hiyeizan,  who  attacked 
the  place  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Tlie  Abbot  fled 
to  Echizen,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  powerful  iKxJy  of* 
adherents,  and  by  their  aid  made  hiuinelf  master  of  the 
\K'hole  province  of  Kaga,  which  remained  in  the  possession 
of  his  successors  for  nearly  a  centurv.  In  1477  he  re- 
established  the  Hongwanji  at  Yamashina  near  Ky6to,  and  in 
i  496  foimde«i  a  monasters'  under  the  same  name  at  Osaka 
which,  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  sect.  Here  Nobunaga  unsuccessfully 
besieged  Kennyo,  the  11th  Abbot,  in  1570,  with  an  army  of 
58,000  men.  For  ten  years  hostilities  were  curried  on  be- 
tween him  and  the  adherents  of  the  sect  with  varying  success, 
ending  in  the  abbot  consenting  to  capitulate.  But  three 
days  before  the  date  on  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  fortress 
should  be  handed  over,  he  set  the  buildings  on  fire  and 
nocamped  during  the  night.  In  1591  Hideyoshi  ordered  the 
sect  to  transfer  its  headquarters  to  Kyoto,  whence  it  had 
b^en   driven    127   years   before,   and    forced    Kyonyo    to 
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resign  the  headship  iu  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  but  in 
1602  lyeyasu  allowed  him  to  found  another  monastery  in 
Kyoto  to  which  the  name  of  Higashi  (Eastern)  Hongwaiiji 
was  given,  while  the  original  foundation  was  called  Nishi 
(Western)  Hongwanji,  or  simply  Hongwanji. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  the 
character  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  had  changed.  When 
it  first  came  into  the  land,  it  came  as  a  softening  influence 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  barbarism,  and  it  has  even 
been  charged  by  Murray**  and  other  writers  with  enervating 
and  corrupting  the  manliness  of  the  Japanese  race.  The 
calm  of  the  monastery  was  an  agreeable  relaxation  after  the 
troubles  of  the  throm;,  and  many  a  sovereign  who  would 
have  done  better  in  liis  proper  sphere,  was  tempted  to 
forsake  his  duties,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rest  of  a 
religious  life.  But  these  aristocratic  monks  did  not  bring 
with  them  the  true  monastic  spirit ;  the  world  was  still  in 
their  hearts ;  they  were  out  of  the  world  and  yet  in  it, 
until  gradually  the  spirit  of  the  world  prevailed,  and 
as  in  the  monastic  institutions  of  medisBval  Europe,  the 
<2lang  of  arms  was  heard  in  the  cell,  refectory  and  chapel. 

We  therefore  find  now  that  most  of  the  succeeding 
sects  are  manly  aud  vigorous.  It  is  true  that  the  Zen 
sect  emphasises  the  Quietistic  tendoucies  of  Buddhism. 
But  the  Zen  sects  are  chronologically  anterior  to  this  time. 
They  date  from  the  period  when  Buddhism  was  still  in 
its  gentle  and  contemplative  moods.  With  the  rise  of 
Shinshu  Hud  of  its  contemporary  rival  the  Nichiren  sect, 
we  come  to  the  era  of  combativeness.  The  spirit  of. the 
World  has  entered  into  the  Community  of  monks:  the 
varied  offspring  bom  from  the  fertile  womb  of  Buddhism 
have  come  to  maturity,  and  will  be  heard  in  the  history  of 
the  country  striving  with  one  another  for  mastery. 


V^  History  of  the  Nations,  Japan,  p.  127. 
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lu  modern  days  the  Shinshu  soct  has  been  the  most 
progressive  of  all  Buddhist  sects,  and  has  freely  sent  forth 
its  promising  priests  to  study  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  is  consequently  more  in  touch  than  any  of  its  compeers 
with  modem  scientific  research.  Its  peculiar  tenet  gives 
it  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect ;  for  we  iiave  seen 
that  if  faith  in  Amida  is  the  one  and  only  thing  necessary, 
it  is  clearly  superfluous  to  trouble  oneself  with  philoso- 
phical theories  and  metaphysical  speculations,  such  as  those 
to  which  tlie  other  sects  are  committed.  It  can  therefore 
freely  and  readily  accept  any  scientific  theories  about  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  world.  Having  already 
thrown  aside  its  encumi trances,  it  is  in  a  position  to 
accept  a  new  burden  of  theories,  or,  if  need  be,  to  learo 
them  alone. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  able  to  use  far  more  popular 
methods  of  propagandism.  Of  all  Buddhist  writers) 
the  Shinshu  priests  arc  the  most  fertile  producers 
oi  popular  tracts,  some  of  which  bear  a  very  striking 
I'esoinblauce  to  popular  tracts  amongst  ourselves.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  collection  of  these  Shinshu  tracts, 
of  which  I  here  give  a  summarized  specimen. 

A  little  boy  of  pious  parents  iu  Tokyo  (name  and 
address  of  parents  are  given)  lies  sick,  with  no  hope  of 
riKJovery.  He  is  eight  years  old,  and  has  always  been 
a  good,  nay,  a  very  good  little  boy,  ardent  in  his  faith, 
constant  in  his  devotions,  and  regular  in  his  attendance 
upon  sermons.  During  his  last  illness  he  is  attended  by 
a  doctor  who  is  an  unbeliever.  Tlie  parents  stand  weeping 
round  the  boy,  who  however,  tells  them  not  to  weep. 
'*  I  shall  soon  be  with  Amida,  in  Paradise,"  says  he,  **  and 
there  I  shall  wait  for  you.  Tell  my  brother  to  be  a 
good  boy  and  not  to  forget  his  religion.  I  want  him  to  be 
with  us  there."  So  atfected  was  the  doctor  by  the 
invalid's  touching  little  speech,  that  his  conversion  was 
iQstantaneous,  and  he  immediately  joined  the  Shinshu  sect. 
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Like  the  rest  of  the  Buddhist  sects,  the  Shinshu 
followers  use  the  rosary,  which  they  fasten  to  their  hands 
as  a  protection  against  evil  thoughts  and  actions.  ^^  We 
carry  a  kind  of  rosary  called  Naiyu,**  says  the  Shinshu 
Catechism,^  **  which  means  **  remembering  beads,"  and 
when  we  worship  Buddha  we  wear  it  on  our  hands. 

And,  who  will  beat  another's  head  with  the  hand  which 
holds  the  rosary  ?  In  a  certain  Ken  (province),  recently, 
there  was  a  devoted  believer  of  our  sect.  He  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Ken  assembly.  He  used  always  to  carry  a 
rosary  in  his  hand,  and  wherever  he  went  he  would  never 
take  it  off  his  hand.  One  day,  when  he  was  attending  the 
assembly  one  of  the  members  advised  him  that  he  had  better 
take  it  off  while  he  was  proceeding  Tvith  the  dehberation. 
**  Oh  no,"  said  he,  **  you  do  not  know  my  secret.  Since  I 
was  chosen  as  a  representative  of  the  people  in  this  Ken,  I 
must  do  my  best  for  their  convenience ;  I  must  be  fully  just, 
patient  and  unselfish.  But,  as  I  am  a  mim,  if  I  should  trust 
to  my  own  will,  I  should  be  perhaps  prejudiced,  passionate, 
and  selfish.  Therefore  I  always  carry  this  rosary  to 
command  my  evil  temper,  because  whenever  I  see  this 
rosary,  I  remember  the  mercy  of  Buddha,  and  I  return  to 
the  right." 

During  the  recent  earthquake  in  Tokyo,  an  old  and 
devout  member  of  this  sect,  knowing  that  the  house  in 
which  he  was  living  was  in  danger  of  falling,  sat  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  roojn^  and  rosary  in  hand  commenced  his 
thankful  remembrance  of  Amida's  mercy.  The  house  fell 
and  the  rafters  came  crushing  aU  round  him.  But  the  old 
gentleman  remained  firm,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin 
escaped  without  a  scratch.  This  story,  related  in  the 
Japan  Mail  a  few  days  after  the  earthquake,  shows  the 
constancy  of  mind  which  is  produced  by  this  faith  in  the 
luercy  of  Amida. 

'^  A  Shinshu  Catechism  by  Sho  Kwaku   Kato,  published  for 
Theosophical  Soeiety,  1891,  p.  26. 
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In  the  Shinshu  sect  there  is  no  use  made  of  charms 
or  spells,  and  the  sect,  in  this  respect,  forms  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  others.  Misfortiuie  has  its  root  in  the  evil 
Karma  of  previous  existences,  and  cannot  be  avoided  by  the 
possession  of  a  talisman,  the  repetition  of  some  mystic 
sounds,  or  the  pasting  of  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  door 
of  the  house.  Amida's  help  may  not  be  iuvoked,  yet  it  is 
maintained  that  there  are  often  interpositions  of  Amida's 
power,  even  miraculous  ones.  And  yet  it  is  argued  that 
there  is  no  miracle  so  great  as  that  oft  recurring  one  "  that 
those  who  are  so  sinful  can  become  Buddha  by  a  single 
thought  of  relying  upon  Amitabha." 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Annales  du  Mus^e  Guimet 
(1880)  there  is  an  account  of  a  conference  between  some 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Shinshu  sect  at  Kyoto,  and  the 
members  of  the  French  Scientific  Mission  which  was 
sent  out  by  the  French  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  enquiring  into  the  religious  condition  of  Japan.  I 
give  here  a  translation  of  the  principal  questions  and 
answers. 

Q.  (J3y  M.  Guimet).  My  first  question  concerns  the 
origin  of  heaven,  earth  and  all  that  surrounds  us.  How 
do  you  explain  their  formation  according  to  Buddhist 
principles  ? 

A.  (By  the  Shinshu  priests).  Buddhism  ascribes  the 
existence  of  all  things  iv  what  it  calls  In-eii  (cause  and 
eflfect).  Everything  that  exists  is  a  combination  of  infinitely 
subtle  atoms  which  by  various  combinations  have  formed 
mountuins,  rivers,  plains,  metals,  stones,  plants  and  trees. 
The  existence  of  these  things  comes  from  the  relation  of 
their  In  to  their  Kw,  just  as  all  animate  beings  are  born 
by  virtue  of  their  own  inni. 

Q.  Is  there  then  no  creator  of  heaven,  earth  and  all 
other  things  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  it  then  that  you  call  bi-en  ? 
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A.  Nothing  is  formed  naturally  or  of  its  own  motion. 
It  is  always  the  relationship  of  this  to  that  that  constitutes 
a  thing.  The  distance  hetween  the  cause  and  the  eii'ect 
varies  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances  ;  but  these 
two  generating,  elements  being  by  their  very  nature 
correlatives,  it  is  from  their  relationships  that  all 
^hings  are  produced.  Cause  separated  from  effect 
is  absolutely  nothing,  aud  so  is  effect  separated  from 
cause. 

Q.  Do  you  then  admit  the  existence  of  a  certain  order 
in  the  formation  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 

A.  According  to  an  old  Indian  tradition  the  books 
of  the  Buddhist  religion  sometimes  mention  such  an  order  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  clear  or  precise  to  be  found.  Anyhow, 
since  these  accounts  tell  us  that  many  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  formation  of  the  world,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  during  this  long  period  all  natural  phenomena 
should  have  been  left  to  chance  or  hazard.  We  can 
therefore  admit  a  certain  order  in  the  formation  of  things 
without  contravening  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
religion. 

Q.  Everything  in  the  universe  is  subject  to  a  general 
and  uniform  law.  Was  this  law  pre- existent  to  the 
formation  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 

A.  By  the  side  of  everything,  there  is  a  law  to  which 
it  is  subject.  Heaven  aiid  earth  were  formed  by  virtue 
of  a  natural  law  which  resides  in  this  very  formation.  Only, 
some  men  understand  it,  and  others  do  not.  That  is 
because  some  possess  an  intelligence  sufficiently  devoloped 
to  comprehend  it  and  others  do  not. 

Q.  Do  animated  beings  also  owe  their  existence  to 
In-en  (cause  and  effect)  ?  Do  you  admit  that,  from  the 
beginning,  all  the  physical  properties  and  forces,  of  which 
our  modem  physicists  speak,  have  existed  ? 

A.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  animated  beings  also 
owe  their  existence  to  In-en,     'Everything  exists  in   the 
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world  because,  prior  to  its  formation,  the  reason  for  ita 
formation  already  existed.  Without  this  pre-existent  low 
nothing  could  be  formed. 

Q.  Chemists  maintain  that  when  two  bodies  com* 
bine  they  form  a  third  which  is  diQerent?  Do  you. 
admit  that  this  law  existed  before  the  formation  of  every- 
thing ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  what  you  have  hitherto  told  me,  I 
remark  that  your  ideas  generally  agree  with  those  of  our 
European  scholars  who  are  from  day  to  day  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  science.  I  now  ask  you  if  the  acts 
of  men  depend  upon  God. 

A.  A  man's  acts  arc  his  own  acts :  they  do  not  in 
any  way  depend  upon  God. 

Q.  Do  you  not,  then,  admit  that  God  exercises  his 
iutluence  upon  humanity,  and  that  he  directs  us  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  diverse^  acts  of  invention  or 
completion  ? 

A.  As  Buddhism  denies  a  Croatiu*  and  attributes 
everything  to  Cause  and  Ettect,  it  follows  that  every 
act  of  a  man  is  of  his  own  initiative  and  done  without  any 
intervention  of  God. 

Q.  The  term  "  God "  is  improper.  Nevertheless, 
your  religion  admits  a  superior  Being,  Amida,  whom  you 
adore  with  reverence  and  faith.  Tell  nus  has  Amida's 
power  no  inAuence  upcm  a  man's  actions  7 

A.  llie  difiereuces,  social  and  mond,  between  men» 
depend  more  or  less  on  the  education  they  have  received, 
but  not  on  the  will  of  Amida. 

Q.  Do  not  th(^  legislative  or  political  ro.forms  in  a 
countrj'  depend  upon  Amida  ? 

A.  An  act  is  a  human  act  whether  it  emanates  from 
one  man  or  from  many.  It  is  more  or  less  conformable 
to  reason  according  as  it  came  from  instructed  or  ignorant 
men  :  but  it  has  no  direct  dependence  on  Amida. 
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Q.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  by  work  that  a 
man  increases  his  knowledge,  and  accomplishes  progress 
in  physical  science,  but  when  we  come  to  the  moral 
sciences,  and  the  distinctions  between  good  and  evil,  justice 
and  injustice,  does  it  not  seem  that  there  exists  a  superior 
being  who  recompenses  or  pimishes  our  acts,  just  as  the 
social  power  punishes  infractions  of  public  social  order  ? 

A.  Every  good  and  every  evil  has  as  its  cousoquence 
a  happiness  or  sorrow.  This  results  from  the  natural  idea 
oi  ingwa  (Karma — cause  and  effect). 

The  social  power,  in  punishing  actions  which  are 
opposed  to  morality  only,  represses  the  abuses  which 
come  from  the  External  relations  of  men  to  one  another. 
This  shows  that  laws  are  formed  by  agreement  between 
men,  and  that  they  vary  according  to  countries.  We  have 
here  only  a  human  fact  showing  the  good  and  evil  of 
the  exterior  w(»rld  ;  it  is  one  consequence  of  in  en  (that 
is  to  say,  an  application  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect 
in  this  world  by  means  of  rewards  and  punishments 
awarded  by  the  social  power).  As  for  acts  which  con- 
cern the  conscience,  human  compacts  could  neither  punish 
nor  reward  them.  According  to  the  intensity  of  the  cause, 
their  edect  will  be  manifested  sooner  or  later  ;  but  neither 
the  recompense  nor  the  chastisement  comes  from  without. 
Man  brings  happiness  and  sorrow  upon  himself,  and  by 
himself.  Thus*  a  man  commits  a  wicked  action  ;  if  no 
one  knows  his  guilt,  he  will  suffer  no  external  punish- 
ment ;  nevertheless  his  conscience  will  reprove  him  more 
or  less  severely*  and  that  because  the  vice,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  misdeed,  reacts  in  some  way  upon  him. 

Q.  Does  the  consequence  of  a  bad  intention  or 
culpable  act  always  show  itself  in  the  life  of  him  who 
commits  it  ? 

A.  The  consequences  appear  sometimes  in  this  life, 
sometimes  after  death.  We  can  affirm  nothing  in  advance. 
Suppose  a  culpable  action  to  be  done  to-day  :  its  results 
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may  be  apparent  at  the  moment  of  commissiony  or  a  few 
days  later,  or  at  some  period  after  the  decease  of  the 
guilty  person.  Thus,  whilst  the  cause  exists  at  the 
moment  of  committing  the  culpable  action,  the  con- 
sequences do  not  declare  themselves  till  u  time  more  or 
less  remote,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  action. 

Q.  According  to  what  you  have  told  me  just  now, 
all  things  are  produced  by  two  elements,  cause  and  effect. 
But,  in  industrial  questions,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  three  elements  for  production — capital, 
intelligence  and  labour.  Thus,  to  establish  a  factory  wo 
must  have  the  capital  necessary  ior  its  foundation  and 
maintenance,  tlie  intelligfuce  of  the  itfunager,  and  the 
labour  of  tlic,  workmen.  If  one  of  these  elements  be 
wanting,  the  factory  cannot  exist.  Tlie  same  can  be  seen 
in  the  manufticture  of  pottery.  I  have  never  seen 
■anything  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  two  elements 
only. 

A.  Buddhist  In-Kn  does  not  necessarily  limit  us  to 
two  elements.  Thus  in  the  cultivaticm  of  a  plant,  the 
seeds  are  //t,  the  rain,  the  dew,  the  water  and  the  earth  are 
En.  If  one  of  these  latter  be  wanting  the  plant  cannot 
grow.  Hence,  the  seasons  also  are  a  part  of  the  In,  In 
reality,  there  are  six  kinds  of  In  and  four  orders  of  En, 
.  .  .  .  .  Buddhism  never  speaks  of  the  concurrence 
of  three  elements  in  the  formation  of  things. 

Q.  Christianity  declares  that  every  man  is  afflicted 
with  what  it  calls  **  original  sin."  Is  there  anything 
analogous  to  this  in  Buddhism  ? 

A.  There  is  no  mention  of  Original  Sin  ;  only,  every 
man  possessing  in  himself  what  avc  oali  Mumyo,  i,e,  an 
original  error  inherent  in  the  ver}-  nature  (an  fond  meme) 
of  the  heart,  we  say  that  it  is  this  primitive  error  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  vices  and  faults  which  we  have 
committed  and  always  conmiit  in  the  m^'ikni  worlds  (lower 
worlds). 
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Q.  I  suppose  that  wliat  you  call  miinnjd  cannot  be 
a  sin.  If  it  be  a  sin  it  can  be  absolved  ;  but  if  it  be  an 
error,  absolution  is  impossible. 

A.  Error  may  be  the  cause  of  a  sin,  but  it  is  not 
itself  a  sin.  It  is  therefore  completely  distinct  from 
the  original  sin  of  Christianity.  Thus,  an  individual 
commits  though  ignorance  an  improper  action ;  doubt- 
less he  is  guilty  of  a  fault,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
committed  an  improper  action ;  but  when  his  ignorance 
is  taken  into  consideration,  he  can  scarcely  be  called 
guilty. 

B.  Can  one  by  prayers  change  a  misfortune  into  a 
blessing :  e,  g,  a  poor  harvest  into  an  abundant  one  ? 

A.  In  Buddhism  generally,  men  often  talk  of  the 
success  of  prayers  addressed  to  the  Deity.  But  our  Feet 
absolutely  forbids  them.  Further,  even  in  general  Bud- 
dhism men  never  talk  of  the  transformation  of  things 
which  can  never  be  transformed ;  they  do  not  ask  for 
impossibilities.  The  question  of  prayer  can  only  present 
itself  therefore  in  connection  with  a  thing  capable  of  making 
itself. 

To  take  an  example.  Every  calamity  is  the  con- 
sequence of  an  In  contaminated  with  vice.  Bat  when  a 
mun  repents  himself  of  his  former  actions  he  promises 
henceforth  only  to  do  actions  in  accordance  with  morality.. 
Then,  what  remains  for  him  to  do  ?  To  invoke  the 
Hotoke  (Buddha).  But  the  Hotoke  listens  to  no  invocation 
which  is  directly  addressed  to  him,  whether  to  ask  a 
blessing  or  to  deprecate  a  misfortune. 

It  is  through  ignorance  that  the  unenlightened  common 
people  contravene  this  principle  and  pray  to  the  Hotok^  for 
fortune  or  personal  well-being.  And  it  is  to  prevent  these 
superstitions  that  our  Shinshu  sect  strictly  forbids  all 
kind  of  prayer. 

Q.  Why  are  there  then,  in  this  t«mple,  people  who 
oftcr  prayer  ? 
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A.  They  are  not  prayers.  We  have  said  that  the 
acts  of  this  life  depend  on  ourselves,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  Hotok^ ;  but  as  our  destiny  belongs  to  tb«  HotoM, 
we  pray  to  him  to  watch  dver  us  not  only  in  this  life, 
but  in  our  future  lives,  to  deliver  us  for  ever  from  the 
life  of  the  lower  worlds,  and  to  give  us  a  pure  and  sapreme 
happiness.     This  is  not  properly  speaking  a  prayer. 

Q.  Can  one  wash  away  sins  by  washing  body,  hands 
and  mouth  before  prayer  ? 

A.  In  a  certain  number  of  sects  we  find  such  prac- 
tices :  but  iu  our  sect  there  is  bat  the  belief  in  the  mercy 
of  the  Hotoke.     No  external  act  could  take  away  sins. 

Q.  Why  then  are  there  people  here  who  wash  their 
hands  and  mouths  before  commencing  prayer? 

A.  It  is  only  to  conform  to  the  general  custom  of 
the  country.  If,  before  worshipping,  a  man  washes  his 
face  and  hands,  it  is  simply  to  show  respect  and  venera- 
tion,  independently  of  any  idea  of  its  being  a  ceremony 
required  bj'  the  Buddhist  religion. 

«<*  •'*  sAr  ■**  aV  ^0  k  • 

*!•  -I*  -»•  ^T  •!»  •**  ^  m^» 

Q.  Is  the  soul  immortal  ? 

A.  Yes.  Buddhists  call  the  soul  shimhikij  and  it  is 
from  the  soul  that  emanate  all  our  intellectual  actions 
(as  thought,  imagination),  produced  by  means  of  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  touch,  etc.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  the  digestion  of  food  constitute  the  working  by 
the  soul  of  the  organs  of  our  body  considered  as 
the  abode  of  the  soul ;  but  these  functions  belong  to  the 
material  not  to  the  moral  domain.  The  soul  is  simple, 
its  functions  multiple. 

mX^  ••*  ••»  »•*  •*•  »'•  ^fr  »' 

^  •;■'  -»•  n*  'i*  •••  ^  *■• 

Q.  Has  the  auimiil  tlie  same  soul  as  man  ?  Is  there 
nothing  to  diilereutiate  them  except  tho  perfection  of  their 
organs  ? 
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.A.  Yes.  The  soul  is  the  same.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  intelligeuce  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  intelligence 
is  only  the  difference  in  the  functioning  of  the  five  organs. 

3|C  ?iC  9|C  9|C  ^'  *^  5|C  i|C 

Q.  Does  Baddhism  teach  metempsychosis,  ue,  the 
endless  return  of  the  soul  in  future  lives  to  receive  the 
recompense  or  punishment  of  acts  committed  in  the  present 
life? 

A.  Yes.  Thus,  even  when  a  man  has  arrived  at 
a  very  high  station,  he  can  always  fall  from  it  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fault,  or  be  condemned  in  case  of  a  crime. 
This  is  called  the  Rin-E  of  the  present  life. 

Q.  Can  the  animal  soul  transform  itself  into  a  human 
soul,  or,  conversely,  can  a  human  soul  become  an  animal 
soul? 

A.  Yes.  only  this  transformation  is  more  or  less 
gradual.  The  smallest  does  not  at  one  bound  become  the 
greatest. 

^*  •**  ^  'I*  ^»  ^  3i* 

Q.  Does  Baddhism  admit  the  resurrection  of  the  soul 
at  the  end  of  the  world  ? 

A.  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  which  teaches  that 
the  soul  will  revive  at  the  end  of  the  world.  As  to  the 
Buddhist  reli^on  it  teaches  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  nnd 
that,  immediately  after  death,  it  endures  in  the  after  life 
the  effects  of  the  In  incurred  here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  teach  then  that  the  soul  will  at' the 
last  day  re-enter  its  aucient  body  ? 

A.  No.  The  effect  of  a  cause  is  produced  in  an  instan- 
taneous and  regular  manner.  How  then  can  it  be  possible 
for  the  soul  to  await  the  end  of  the  world  and  then  re-enter 
its  body  which  is  already  decayed,  destroyed  and  scattered  ? 

Q.  Does  not  Buddhism  admit  the  final  destruction  of 
the  world  ? 
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A.  Bnddism  teaches  us  that,  the  world  is  formedi  and 
tliat  after  its  formation  it  exists  ;  after  its  existenee  it  is 
destroyed  and  after  its  dttstr action  there  is  chaos ;  then 
the  world  is  again  formed,  and  so  on.  No  one  can  tell 
how  often  formation  and  destruction  have  thus  succeeded 
one  another.  Buddhism  further  teaches  us  that  the 
destruction  and  formation  of  the  world  occupy  an  infinity 
of  kalpas,  which  no  one  can  calculate. 


V 


Q.  Shaka  is  a  Buddha.  Do  you  honour  him  as  much 
as  Amida  ? 

A.  Although  Amida,  through  a  sentiment  of  com- 
passion, wishes  to  save  us,  we  cannot  know  it.  It  is 
therefore  out  of  his  mercy  that  he  manifests  himself  in  the 
person  of  Shaka.  Since  the  time  of  this  Incarnation^ 
Amida  has  returned  to  his  former  shape,  and  there  is  no 
other  Shaka  but  Amida  himself. 

Q.  If  it  be  thus  with  Shaka,  are  there  other 
Buddhas  ? 

A.  The  Buddhist  scriptures  tell  us  that  there  are 
other  Buddhas,  but  that  they  are  all  only  the  IncamationB 
of  the  love  of  Amida  ? 

Q.  What  Buddha  is  Amida  ? 

A.  Amida  is  a  Buddha  without  beginning  or  end. 
He  is  endowed  with  miraculous  power ;  his  great  in- 
telligence is  spread  over  the  Ten  Worlds,  and  there  is 
no  place  where  it  does  not  manifest  itself.  Such  is  the 
essence  of  Amida,  whose  goo<lness  and  life  are  eternal. 
This  is  what  we  call  the  True  Buddha  of  the  three 
periods  (past,  present  and  future)  and  of  the  ten 
quarters. 


* 


Q.  What  are  the  fi\'e  prohibitions. 
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A.  1.  Not  to  take  animal  lifo.  2.  Not  to  steal.  8.  Not 
to  be  immodeBt.  4.  Not  to  lie.  5.  Not  to  drink  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  say  of  those  who  make  war  ? 

A.  Since  war  is  the  greatest  of  all  murderous  acts, 
it  should,  properly  speaking,  be  forbidden :  only  we 
should  distinguisli  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  wars. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  say  in  the  case  of  killing  animals 
for  food  ? 

A.  The  use  of  meat  is  forbidden  or  allowed  according 
to  circumstances.  .  .  If  it  be  done  not  from  cruelty 
but  from  necessity  imposed  by  considerations  of  health, 
it  is  permitted  to  eat  meat.  .  .  .  There  is  further  a 
distinction  between  pure  and  impure  meats.  They  iire 
impure  and  consequently  f«»rbidden  for  the  man  who  kills 
them  himself,  who  orders  them  to  be  killed  or  assists 
in  the  killing.  In  all  other  cases  meats  are  pure  and  may 
be  eaten. 

Our  sect  forbids  us  to  kill  animals  for  sport,  and 
always  leaves  the  slaughtering  of  animals  for  those  whose 
occupation  it  is.     Herein  our  sect  difiers  from  all  the  rest. 


Q.  I  should  now  like  to  know  the  religious  rules  of 
your  sect. 

A.  The  greatest  difference  that  exists  between  our 
sect  and  the  others  is  that  then  ^  forbid  their  clergy  to  eat 
meat  and  to  marry  whilst  we  permit  both.  There  is  further 
a  very  great  difference  between  us  and  the  other  sects  in 
the  matter  of  prohibitions  and  commandments. 

In  the  other  sects,  there  are  precepts  which,  like  tho 
scholastic  regulations,  do  not  concern  all  the  citizens.  Such 
are  those  which  regulate  the  anchorites  in  the  mountains, 
and  certain  spiritual  exercises.     Our  prescriptions  concern 

*•  I    have   met  with  married   priests  in  other  sects  as  well — 
certainly  in  the  Ilinzai  and  the  Nichiren. 

Vol.  zxii.-99 
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all  the  inhabitants.  Civil  laws  make  no  distinction  between 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  country,  so  our  precepts 
are  addressed  to  the  whole  world.  What  is  peculiar 
to  our  sect  is  that  it  teaches  us  to  trust  Amida  Butsn  for 
all  that  concerns  the  future  life,  and  that  it  establishes 
no  law  relative  to  the  afiairs  of  this  world.  For  the 
rest,  it  forbids,  as  a  religious  rule,  praj'er,  offering,  and 
superstitious  practices  which  have  for  their  end  happiness 
for  one's  self,  misfortune  for  others,  the  knowledge  of 
the  future,  etc.  It  forbids  us  to  worship,  the  Kamis 
and  the  lUiddhas.  The  essential  principle  is  the  entire 
consecration  of  self  to  Aniida. 

Our  priests  are  obliged  to  certain  practices,  such  as 
praises  to  the  Araida  Buddha,  the  reading  of  sacred  books, 
etc.  The  laity  have  no  other  duties  but  to  believe  in 
Amida  iuul  obey  the  laws  of  tlie  country.  • 

*  Chapter  IX. 

The  Zen  sects  (the  word  Xni  is  the  Sinico- Japanese 
corruption  for  Dhyana-meditation)  are  divided  as  far  as 
Japan  is  concerned  into  three  divisions.  The  lUmai 
division  dates  from  11  OH  A.D.,  the  Soto  from  1223  A.D. 
and  th»i  Ohahu  from  l()r>0.  It  will  be  seen  therefore 
that  in  its  two  mjii]i  branches  it  is  contemporary  with  the 
m()vem»'Jils  inungurattd  by  Iloncn  Shouin,  Shinran,  and 
,^  Nichirou,  iui  I  that  it  is  but  anothjr  pliaso  of  what  wo 
may  call  the  revolt  of  modern  against  mediteviU 
Buddhism. 

In  the  Contemplative  s(>cts  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  savours  r)f  the  original  teachings  of  the  Founder, 
and  a  very  great  dt'al  that  is  eminently  Hindoo.  Neither 
Japan  nor  ('liina  could  of  tliemselvt?s  have  produced  a 
method  sd  utterly  un])ractical  as  that  of  arriving  at  the 
Truth  by  pure  eout^mplation. 

It  is  a  pi^ciiliar  tenet  of  this  sect  that  knowledge 
can    be    transmitted    from    h(uirt    to    heart    without  the 
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intervention  of  words.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion 
when  Sakyamuni  had  been  asked  to  preach  the  law  to 
his  disciples  he  sat  down  before  them  in  perfect  silence, 
gazing  intently  on  a  lotus  flower  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  None  of  the  assembly  could  understand  what  the 
Teacher  meant :  at  last  the  light  dawned  upon  the  heart 
of  Kasyapa,  who  smiled  at  Sakyamuni,  and  so,  without 
a  single  word  being  spoken,  the  whole  audience  came  by 
degrees  to  understand  the  hidden  teaching  conveyed 
in  the  lotus  held  aloft  by  the  silent  teacher.  This 
silent  understanding  of  the  law  was  afterward  handed 
down  through  a  succession  of  Indian  patriarchs,  until 
about  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  it  was  brought  to 
China,  where  its  establishment  was  largely  due  to  the 
labours  of  the  Indian  priest  Bodhidharma,  a  famous 
contemplative,  who  is  said  to  have  sat  gazing  at  a  wall 
for  eight  years  continuously. 

In  its  early  form,  as  introduced  to  Japan  by  the  Rin- 
zai  subsect,  the  Zen  system  dilTered  but  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  form  of  Contemplation  practised  in  India  and 
China.  It  was  purely  contemplative,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Faith  was  hauded  down  directly  from  heart  to 
heart  without  much  need  being  felt  for  the  use  of  religious 
books  or  manuals  of  doctrines. 

But  the  main  branch  of  the  Contemplatives,  the 
Sodo  or  Soto  branch,  as  founded  by  the  two  celebrated 
priests  Shoyo  Taishi,  and  Butsujizenshi  (from  whom  the 
Echizen  aud  Noto  subdivisions  of  the  S6t6  sect  take 
their  orgin)  was,  like  everything  else  that  takes  root  in 
Japan,  first  adapted  to  the  soil  in  which  it  was  planted, 
and  must  therefore  bo  considered  to  be  a  form  of  Con- 
templative religion  with  Japanese  modifications. 

Shoyo  Taishi,  the  first  founder  of  the  S6t6  sect  was 
born  in  1200  A.D.,  and  at  an  early  age  admitted  (like 
Nichiren,  Shinran  and  the  rest)  to  the  monastery  of  Hiyei- 
zan  near  Kyoto.     A  doubt  having  arisen  in  his  mind   about 
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a    passage   iu   Scripture,    he  cousulted   first   the  head    of 
his   owu   inonaHtery    ahout   its  meaningy   and   afterwards 
ou   his  recommendation,   a    contemplative   priest    of   the 
name   of  Eisai,   who   was   teaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
then    nearly   estahlished   liinzai   sect.    '  But    when  Eisai 
died  Roon  afterwards,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  teacher  left, 
and    therefore   wont   over   to   China   in   search    of  further 
knowledge.   (Here  Shoyo   was  received  into  a  monastery* 
but  being  despised  as  a  foreigner  was  assigned  the  lowest 
scat   iu    Chapel   and   Hall.      Against   this   affront,   Shoyo 
protested.     In  the  Buddhist  community,  he  said,  all  were 
brothers,  and  there  was  no  difference  of  nationality.     The 
only  way  to  rank  the  brethren  was  by  seniority  ;  and  he 
therefore  claimed  to  occupy  his  proper  rank.     With  some 
difticulty,  and  only  after  an  appeal  to  the  Chinese  Emperory 
lie   gained  his  object.     From   this  time  his  fame  in  China 
was   very   great,   and   as  he  continually  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  Buddhism,  he  was  ylw  gnized  as  a  patriarch 
iind  appointed  one  of  the  successors  of  the  great  Bodhid- 
harma.     Havhig  thus  acquired  the  requisite  authority,  he 
returned  to  his  country,  and  establishing  himself  in  the 
province  of  Echizen,  founded  the  Soto  sect  as  it  now  exists. 
**  Four  hundred  years,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,    has 
**  Buddhism  been  taught  in  this  country.      It  has  never 
**  been  properly  taught  until  now." 

Half  a  century  later  Shoyn  Taishi'ft  system  of  teaching 
and  organization  was  completed  by  JJiitsvji  Zeiishi,  who 
established  himself  at  Noto,  nnd  by  his  writings  and 
labours  merited  to  be  called  the  second  founder  of  this 
sect. 

The  Soto  sect  ditiers  from  the  pure  system  of  Contem- 
plation inasmuch  as  the  latter  (the  liinzai)  makes  Contem- 
plation the  sole  means  of  attaining  to  knowledge,  whilst 
the  former  joins  scholarship  and  research  to  Contemplation. 
The  priests  of  the  the  Soto  sect  have  always  been  honour- 
ably  distinguished   both    for   their   learning  and  for  their 
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poverty.  *  Zenshu  zeni  nashi :  Monto  mono  tvo  »hiradzUy* 
says  the  Japanese  proverb.  "  The  Zen  priests  have  no 
money,  tlie  nionied  Montos  know  nothing." 

The  first  sutra  studied  by  the  priests  of  this  sect 
is  the  book  known  as  Shin  kyoy  the  **  heart  sutra,"  the 
full  title  of  which  is  Dai  Hannya  Haramita  Shin  Kyo  : 
and  this  is  a  summary  of  the  Dai  Hannya  Haramita 
KyOy  a  book  which  in  its  original  form  is  computed  to 
be  about  six  times  the  size  of  the  New  Testament.  An 
excellent  commentary  on  the  Shin  KyOy  nicely  printed, 
has  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  Ouchi  Seiran,  of 
Tokyo. 

When  we  have  attained,  says  this  Sutra,  to  the 
highest  wisdom  and  most  perfect  enlightenment,  then  we 
clearly  behold  that  all  tlir  elements  of  phenomenal  existence 
are  empty,  vain  and  unreal.  Form  does  not  diflfer  from 
space,  nor  space  from  form ;  all  things  surrounding  us 
are  stripped  of  their  qualities,  so  that  in  this  highest 
state  of  enlightenment  there  can  be  no  longer  birth 
or  death,  defilement  or  purity,  addition  or  destruc- 
tion. There  is  therefore  no  such  thing  as  ignorance, 
and  therefore  none  of  the  miseries  that  result  from  it. 
If  there  is  no  misery,  decay  or  death,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  wisdom,  and  no  such  thing  as  attaining  to 
happiness  or  rest. 

Hence,  to  arrive  at  perfect  emancipation  wo  must 
grasp  the  fact  of  utter  and  entire  void.  The  phenomenal 
world  is  vanity  of  vanities. 

Another  book  much  read  in  this  sect  is  the  Sutra 
of  Forty -two  Sections,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
Beal's  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese, 
to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader.  Another  popular 
treatise  is  the  Enkaku  kyo,  a  more  lengthy  treatise  of 
the  same  type  as  the  Heart  Sutra,  above  mentioned. 
It  is  distinctly  a  Mahayana  book,  intended  to  glorify 
the    Great    Vehicle    at    the    expense   of   the   small,    and 
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consequently  the  void  which  it  preaches  as  the  only 
absolutely  existent  thing,  is  not  the  negative  void 
of  non- existence,  but  the  positive  void  of  true  ex- 
istence which  can  only  bo  described  by  a  series  of 
negations.  **  God,*'  says  the  author  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas,  **  coinprehendoth  all  things,  and  is  only 
immense,  not  to  be  comprehended  by  any ;  he  can 
neither  be  defined  by  any  words,  nor  conceived  by  the 
mind.'* 

Another  book  much  used  in  this  sect  is  a  simple 
handbook  of  the  principles  of  Buddhism,  entitled  Sotoky5 
Kwai  Slnlithogi,  **  Exposition  of  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  the  Soto  Sect,"  of  which  I  here  give  an  analysis, 
reserving  to  the  appendix  a  complete  translation  of  the 
text. 

In  a  commentary  upon  the  SInlshd(/l,  recently  published 
in  Tokyo  by  Mr.  Ouchi  Seiran,  a  Buddhist  scholar  of  note, 
we  learn  that  the  book  was  composed  by  Shoyo  Taishi 
himself  as  a  manutU  of  doctrine  for  his  scholars.  The  fuU 
title  is  now  given  Soto  Ki/okaai  Shilshd(fi,  but  the  name 
Soto  Kyokwai  or  Soto  Church  is  not  a  designation  sanc- 
tioned by  Slioyo  Taishi  himself.  It  was  not  his  object  to 
found  a  sect,  and  he  refused  for  himself  and  followers  any 
distinctive  tittle.  He  was  a  Buddhist  priest  rather  than  a 
Zen  priest,  •  and  never  aspired  to  found  the  S6t0  sect. 
Indeed  so  careful  was  he,  and  also  his  successor  Butstgi, 
that,  whereas  the  other  great  religious*leaders  ha<l  made 
Kyoto  or  Kamakura  the  centres  of  their  activity,  these,  on 
the  oihcY  hand,  retired  to  remote  districts,  one  in  Echizen 
the  other  in  Noto,  and  there  devoted  themselves^  not  to  the 
instruction  of  the  laity,  but  to  the  training  of  a  few  priests. 
The  term  Soto  dates  from  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Godaigo 
Tenno,  in  which  he  confers  on  the  Sojiji  Temple  the  privilege 
of  being  considered  the  head  temple  of  the  SotO  Sect.  The 
title  was  formally  adopted  after  the  publication  of  the 
imperiid  letter. 
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The  Soto  sect,  therefore,  does  not  claim  to  be  any 
new  development  of  Buddhism,  but  to  be  a  reassertion 
of  that  original  teaching  which  had  been  handed  down 
oncorrupted  though  a  succession  of  patriarchs  from  Shaka 
to  Bodhidharma,  and  from  Bodhidharma  to  Shoyo  Taishi. 
The  Soto  sect  claims  to  be  the  via  media  of  Buddhism, 
and  the  system  has  all  the  strength  as  well  as  nil  the 
weakness  that  is  generally  to  be  found  in  a  ria  media.  Its 
weakness  lies  in  a  certain  want  of  enthusiasm  or  **  go," 
such  as  will  make  it  acceptable  to  the  lower  and  more 
ignorant  classes;  its  strength,  in  its  clear  insistence,  as 
against  the  partial  teachings  of  other  sects,  on  the  uuiversals 
of  Buddhism,  on  what  has  always  and  everj'wher/'  been 
held,  and  by  all  Buddhists.  The  Shuihoffi  tlierefore  is 
recognized  as  a  standard  of  doctrine  by  all  SL*cts  : — a 
magazine  of  the  Shinshu  sect,  for  instance,  having 
recently  published  a  short  commentary  cm  it  together 
with  a  partiiU  translation  into  English.  It  is  this  con- 
sideration which  makes  the  book  of  special  value. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  of  which  the 
first  is  an  introductory  one,  stating  the  general  problems 
of  life,  and  salvation,  as  they  appear  to  every  Buddhist 
eye ;  and  the  doctrine  of  inywa  or  karma  is  clearly  stated 
and  explained.  When  the  meaning  aud  power  of 
karma  has  been  clearly  stated,  the  next  essential  is 
that  what  man  believes  in  his  heart  he  should  confess 
with  his  lips;  aud  chap,  ii  is  therefore  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  confession  of  sin  and  the  putting  away  there- 
of. Having  reached  this  stage,  the  believer  is  now 
(chap,  iii)  considered  as  being  in  a  position,  to  keep  the 
commandments,  and  thereby  to  **  take  up  his  position,** 
i.e,  to  enter  into  the  perfection  of  the  Buddhahood.  This 
chapter  forms  the  centre  of  the  book.  It  is  the  main 
teaching  of  the  Soto  sect,  and  m^y  bn  considered  as 
Shoyo*s  protest  against  both  the  Jodo  aud  tJio  Tendai, 
that  the  Buddhaship  can  be  attained  to  only  by  the  strict 
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observance  of  the  couimaudments.  In  chapters  iv  and  v 
we  are  shown  the  consequences  of  having  reached  to  the 
Buddhaship.  He  in  whose  mind  the  conception  of  tiie 
truth  has  b.^pu  formed  will  show  the  inward  truth  in  two 
ways.  He  will  conceive  the  desire  of  helping  others,  and 
he  will  show  his  gratitude  to  the  Buddhas  for  that  whieh 
he  has  received  from  them. 

The  Shtls/idtfi  is  the  basis  of  Shoyo's  system.  In 
the  Fiikiv(U)  ^tizfti  ///,  he  goes  on  to  teach  the  way  of 
contemplati(m,  by  which  the  wcU-instructod  mind  may 
penetrate  into  the  very  arcana  of  nature  and  gain  in- 
tuitional views  of  the  truth.  In  this  book,  he  laya 
down  as  the  necessary  basis  of  all  meditation  three 
prim'ipal  propositions  which  the  believer  must  accept 
as  stjlf-evidont  postulates. 

I.  He  must  acknowledge  that  the  **  way  "  he  has 
been  tau;;ht  is  perfect,  and  that  there  is  consequently 
no  need  to  prove  it. 

II.  That  roligi(m  is  liberty,  and  that  thei'o  is  therefore 
no  liope  of  forcing  tlie  reason  to  accept  what  the  will 
refuses.  As  Swedonborg  would  express  it,  "every 
spiritual  thing  which  enters  in  freedom  and  is  received 
in  a  state  of  freedom  remains,  but  not  the  leverse.** 

III.  That  the  whole  body  of  the  law  is  not  far  removed 
from  this  place,  and  that  consequently  we  do  not  need  the 
feet  of  asceticism  to  assist  us  to  rt'ach  it. 

Having  accepted  these  three  postulates,  the  Buddhist 
contemplative  is  then  directed  to  prepare  for  his  meditation 
by  moderate  eating,  and  drinking,  for  while  satiety  is  an 
obstacle  to  high  thinking,  so  is  also  the  weakness  resulting 
from  too  vigorous  a  fast.  Ho  is  further  to  expel  from  his 
mind,  as  far  as  possible,  all  thoughts  of  a  worldly  nature, 
so  as  to  leave  himself  absolutely  unfettered  for  the  work 
before  him.  It  seems,  howevor,  to  be  a  misnomer  to  speak 
of  the  work  before  him.  In  Buddhist  contemplation,  the 
mind  has  properly  speaking  no  work  before  it.     Buddhist 
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contemplation  is  not  thinking,  but  the  absence  of  thought. 
Sittiug  on  a  cushion,  with  his  legs  crossed  and  arms  ftdded, 
his  body  erect,  his  head  straight  so  that  the  tip  of  the  nose 
is  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  navel,  with  his  tongue 
pressed  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  breathing  slightly 
through  the  nose,  he  is  to  think  unthinking,  i.e,  he  is 
to  sit  in  a  kind  of  mesmeric  condition,  with  an  ontiro 
absence  of  all  forumlated  thought. 

X. 

In  the  Scripture  entitled  Saddharma  pundarika,  of 
which  I  have  given  au  analysis  in  a  previous  chapter, 
there  is  a  prophecy  of  Sakyamuni's  that  in  the  Latter 
Days  of  the  Law  there  should  arise  four  great  Bodhisattvas 
who  should  teach  men  once  more  the  perfect  Law  as 
Sakyamuni  himself  had  taught  it  in  tlie  last  and  most 
perfect  days  of  his  ministry.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
Nichiren  sect  that  in  their  founder  they  have  one  of 
these  four  mystical  personages  incarnated. 

This  great  priest,  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  is 
purely  Japanese,  was  born  at  Kominato,  in  Awa,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  in  1222.  His  father,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Nukina,  was  an  exile  from  Kyoto 
who  was  living  in  this  village  and  had  married  a  village 
girl.  The  circumstance  that  Nichiren*s  father  was  an  exile, 
possessing  no  political  or  social  rights,  cuused  his  enemies 
in  after  days  to  reproach  him  with  being  a  seinlara  (Skt. 
chanddla  '*  outcaste") ;  but  the  charge  was  unfounded, 
for  Nukina  was  really  a  man  of  very  good  family.  In 
his  boyhood  Nichiren  seems  .to  have  been  remarkable  for  his 
tender  hearted  disposition,  and  the  vocation  to  the  priest- 
hood seems  to  have  come  to  him  through  a  quarrel 
that  he  had  with  some  of  his  village  playmates  over  the 
treatment  of  a  wounded  bird.  At  the  age  of  12,  he 
entered  a  temple  of  the  Shingon  sect,  near  to  his  village, 
Kyosnmid^ra,  and  there  remained  for  some  time  practising 
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the  compiiciited  ceremonies,  aud  studying  the  mysterious  rites 
of  that  sect.  The  priest  of  the  Temple  seems  to  have  taken 
a  gr^at  fancy  to  his  young  pupil,  and  in  course  of  time  ar- 
rant^ed  for  him  to  commence  a  more  extended  course  of 
studicb  at  Hiyeizan.  On  his  way,  a  little  incident  occurred 
whicli  had  much  influence  on  his  after  career.  Stopping 
to  lest  at  a  village  inn,  during  the  midday  heat,  he 
observed  some  childen  dragging  about  an  idol  of  Sakya- 
muni,  wliich  thtjy  were  using  a  as  plaything.  Shocked 
at  such  stranj^e  profanity,  he  remonstrated  with  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  who  told  him  that  since  Shinran's 
teaching  had  demonstrated  the  futility  of  all  Baddhas 
except  Amida,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  had  any  further 
use  for  tlio  idol  of  Sakyamuni,  and  so  had  allowed  the 
children  to  play  with  it.  That  the  founder  of  the  faith 
should  thus  be  driven  out  from  his  own  religion  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  Nichiren,  who  from  that  moment 
determined  to  hv  a  great  religious  reformer.  Accordingly, 
he  entered  upon  his  studies  with  great  zest,  but,  like 
Honen  Slionin,  Shinran,  and  many  others,  he  found  the 
Tendai  teachings  as  taught  at  Hiyeizan  far  too  wide  and 
comprehensive,  and  again  resorted  to  a  system  of  eclec- 
ticism. But  his  eclecticism  was  a  more  logical  one  than  that 
the  others,  for  he  chose  as  his  special  basis  of  doctrine  the 
same  book  which  Dengyo  Daishi  had  taken  for  his,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  its  elucidation.  He  does  not 
however  seem  to  have  declared  himself  until  he  had  com- 
pletely linl»hud  his  studies  at  Hiyeizan,  and  then  returning 
to  his  little  temple  of  Kyosumidera,  before  an  audience  of 
people  whom  he  had  known  from  his  youth,  he  preached 
the  sermou  which  has  generally  been  considered  as  the 
foundation  ot  his  sect.  Commencing  with  the  new  formula 
"  Namu  uiyo  lio  rengo  kyo?"  **  Hail  to  the  scripture  of 
the  Tj(»ins  of  Good  Law,"  he  preached  on  the 
shortcomings  of  all  the  existing  sects,  and  pointed  out 
that   in   ihe   HokekyO   (Saddharmapundarika  Sutra)   alone 
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was  to  be  found  the  true  and  highest  teaching  of  Sakya- 
muni.  This  sermon  caused  a  great  commotion,  and 
Niohiren  was  forced  to  escape  for  his  life  from  his  indignant 
auditors.  He  now  retired  to  a  cottage  at  Nagoye,  near 
Kamakura,  where  he  set  himself  to  work  to  propagate  his 
opinions.  Kamakura  was  at  this  time  the  second  capital 
of  Japan,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  ShOguns  in  whose 
hands  so  much  of  the  civil  power  was  concentrated.  We 
can  see  the  wisdom  of  Nichireu  in  selecting  tbis  place  for 
the  scene  of  his  labours.  Whilst  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Kyoto  had  become  hopelessly  weak,  the  spirit  of  political 
ambition  had  entered  into  the  groat  religious  houses  of 
the  Mikado*s  capital ;  so  that  there  was  no  opening  for 
a  religious  reformation  there.  Sliinran's  most  suc- 
cessful labours  had  been  in  the  rural  districts  of  Hitachi 
and  Shimotsuke,  and  the  Shogun  attracted  around 
himself  all  that  was  progressive  .and  energetic  in  -the 
country.  It  was  here  therefore  that  Nichiren  determined 
to  preach  and  teach.  His  teaching  met  with  singular 
success;  thej  common  people  heard  him  gladly  and 
attributed  to  his  intercessions  a  period  of  rain  after  a 
long  drought.  Even  the  nobles  Ustened  to  the  bold 
speaker  whose  open  denunciations  were  so  different 
from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
clergy  of  the  older  sects.  But  the  more  his  popularity 
increased  amongst  the  laity,  so  much  the  more  virulent 
became  the  opposition  of  the  priests.  Fortunately,  or  unfor- 
tunately, they  possessed  the  ear  of  the  regeut  Tokiyori,  who, 
in  the  year  1261,  banished  him  to  Ito  in  Idzu.  A  very 
pretty  story  is  connected  with  this  incident.  The  sea  was 
very  rough,  and  the  vessel  which  bore  the  exile  across  the 
bay  of  Sagami  was  unable  to  approach  the  dangerous  coast 
of  Idzu.  So  the  sailors,  impatient  of  delay,  lauded  their 
prisoner  on  a  rocky  islet  some  distance  from  the  land,  and, 
telling  him  to  swim  ashore  when  the  storm  abated,  made 
off  and  left  him.     Nichii'eu  at  once  stood  up,  rosary  in 
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hand,  and  couimenccd  iu  a  loud  voico  to  rocite  his  office.  A 
iiBhennan  on  tho  shore  observed  him,  and,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  came  out  to  rescue  him,  thinking  him  to  be 
some  Hhipwrccked  mariner.  This  man  was  Nichiren's 
iirst  disciple  in  Idzu.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  pardoned, 
but,  continuing  his  pugnacious  methods  of  evangelization, 
was  again  in  trouble,  and,  about  the  year  1272,  was  thrown 
into  prison  with  six  of  his  companions,  and  condemned  to 
death.  But  when  the  night  came  for  his  decapitation,  a 
double  miracle  occurred.  The  Regent  Tokimune  had  a 
dream,  wtirning  him  to  spare  the  condemned  man's  life, 
so  vivid  that  he  sent  a  messenger  at  once  to  stay  the 
execution.  At  the  same  moment,  the  executioner  was 
making  three  distinct  attempts  to  behead  the  prihonor,  but 
failed  eacli  time,  from  some  supernatural  cause.  AstoDiBhed 
at  this,  lie  also  sent  a  messenger,  to  inform  the  regent  of 
what  had  occurred.  The  spot  where  the  two  messengers 
met  is  still  pointed  out  on  the  road  along  the  coast  between 
Kamakura  and  Enoshima. 

Nichireu*s  punishment  was  commuted  to  a  sentence 
of  banishment  to  the  ishmd  of  Sado,  from  which  he 
was  released  in  1274.  After  a  short  residence  in  Kamakura, 
where  his  opportunities  of  gaining  influence  were  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  he  retired  to  a  beautiful  spot  among 
the  mountains  of  Koshu,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Minobu  San,  and  spent  the  next  eight  years 
in  giving  religious  instruction  to  his  numerous  visitors, 
llien,  linding  that  his  end  was  drawing  near,  he  deter- 
mined (mce  UKU'e  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  former  labours, 
the  provinces  of  Musashi  imd  Sagami ;  and  died  at  Ikegami, 
about  three  miles  from  what  is  now  Tokyo,  in  the  house 
of  his  friend  Emon  no  Taiyu  Munenaka. 

Nichiren  is  distinctly  the  most  picturesque  character 
in  the  whole  history  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  have  deeply  impressed  his  persona- 
lity upon  his  own   sect.     To  this   day,  the  Nichiren  sect 
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mniDtnins  the  characteristics  of  its  foimiler.  It  is 
puguacious,  defiant,  proud,  as  he  was.  Nichiren  is  equally 
well  known  to  literature  and  art.  One  of  the  favourite 
subjects  for  a  picture  is  the  scene  of  his  attempted 
execution,  and  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  Toky6 
theatre  this  year  (1894)  has  been  the  play  of 
Nichirenki. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Very  Rev.  Abbot  Kobayashi, 
of  the  Daidanrin  College  Tokyo,  for  the  following  summary 
of  the  Nichiren  doctrines. 

Jitsu  daijokyo  i,e,  "the  true  teaching  of  the  Mahaydna,'* 
is  the  doctrine  which  is  founded  on  the  Hokekyo  (Saddharma 
pundarika)  which  says  that  the  Tathagata  of  Original 
Enlightenment,  and  ail  the  Buddhas,  had  but  one  object  in 
view,  namely  to  lead  all  men  to  that  Enlightenment  which 
is  the  true  Buddhaship.  So  he  first  preached,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  doctrine  of  sudden  expansion,  called 
Keffoii,  in  which  he  suddenly  expanded  before  men  the 
whole  of  his  Truth.  Finding  however  that  this  was  a 
doctrhio  which  but  few  could  grasp,  he  laid  it  aside  for 
a  while,  and  preached  the  lower  stages  of  the  truth,  such 
as  are  contained  in  the  Jifuinasj  and  other  Sutras  of  the 
Lesser  Vehicle.  He  then  began  to  preach  the  expanded 
doctrines  known  as  Vaipiihja  or  Hodu :  from  which  he 
went  on  to  the  Hannya  (8kt.  Prajna),  in  which,  by  a  most 
complicated  system  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  he  showed 
the  absolute  identity  of  reality  and  unreality.  And  finally, 
in  the  Hokhe  period,  he  showed  the  identity  of  all  the 
preceding  methods,  as  comprised  now  within  the  one 
Vehicle  of  Faith,  so  that  at  the  close  of  his  ministry 
he  could  say  with  truth :  **  What  I  have  purposed  is 
now  satisfied  ;  now  all  things  can,  by  nie,  enter  the  state 
of  enlightenment." 

According  to  the  Kenhonkyd,  which  is  the  name  given 
by  the  scholars  of  this  sect,  to  the  main  teachings  of 
Saddharma    pundarika,    the    book    is    divided    into     twa 
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portions.  The  last  foiirtoeu  chapters  coutain  the  doctrine 
founded  upon  the  Hokekyo,  and  the  first  fourteen  chapters 
give  the  main  teachings  of  the  Hokekyo  itself. 

In  the  Hanuya,  or  Sekimon  teachings,  we  are  shown 
the  reality  of  all  things,  and  are  taught  that  all  living 
things  hear  the  nature  of  Buddha ;  hut  it  is  not  until 
we  reach  the  Kenlunikyo  stage,  that  we  are  shown  what 
is  that  nature  of  Buddha  with  which  all  living  beings 
are  identical.  All  the  Buddhas  in  all  directions,  past, 
present,  and  future,  are  the  counterparts  of  Sakyamuni ; 
but,  when  we  speak  of  Sakyamuni,  we  do  nOt  mean 
the.  historical  Sakyamuni  who  left  his  family,  taught 
and  died ;  but  the  Sakyamuni  Buddha  in  his  real  and 
immortal  state.  This  is  the  true  Buddha — the  moon 
in  the  heavens ;  the  other  Buddhas  are  like  the  moon 
reflected  in  the  waters,  transient,  shadowy  reflections  of 
the  Buddha  of  Truth.  It  is  this  being  who  is  the  source 
of  all  phenomenal  existence,  and  in  whom  all  phenomenal 
existence  has  its  being.  The  imperfect  Buddhism,  therefore, 
teacbes  a  chain  of  cause  and  efl'ect ;  true  Buddhism  teaches 
us  that  tlie  flrst  link  in  this  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
is  the  Buddha  of  Original  Enlightenment,  of  whom  the 
historical  Sakyamuni,  and  the  rest  are  but  the  transient 
reflections.  When  this  point  has  been  reached  true 
Wisdom  has  at  length  been  attained. 

The  importance  of  this  concession  it  is  hard  to  over- 

j        estimate.      The    Tathagata     of    Original  En- 

Q        lightenment    is     clearly     God,     the    being    in 

o       o     whom      all      creatures      **  live,      move,     and 

Q         o    have      their      being."       I      have      S(mietimes 

°         ^    tliought    that    this    view    is    strengthened    by 

^    the    peculiar    form    of   the    Nichircn    Rosary, 

oqO  n  rj^j^^j    jj^j.^,^     |,^^j^^^     marked    I     is    Taho,    Skt. 

oOo*5)     Prabhutaratna  ;  that  marked  II.  is  Sakvamuni, 

di  o  o  o  * 

(3   o^  ^^^^  historical  manifestation  of  1,  whilst  the  four 

*      '      beads  marked    1.  2.  8.  4.    are   the   four    great 


o 
o 
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Bodhisattvas,  also  emanations  of  I  and  II.,  M'ho  shall 
in  the  Latter  Days  preach  the  law.  A  Christian  could 
make  out  of  this  rosary  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

But  the  capacities  of  living  beings  are  as  various 
as  their  number  rs  great.  It  is  therefore  the  wise 
mercy  of  the  Tathagata  to  suit  the  teachings  to  their 
capacities.  To  those  in  a  lower  state,  he  gives,  like  a 
wise  physician,  medicine  suitable  to  their  condition,  and 
leads  them  along  a  path  by  which  they  may  avoid  the 
conditions  of  beasts  and  demons,  and  be  assured  of  a 
birth  amongst  men  or  angels.  This  is  called  the  Nin- 
tengyO,  or  doctrine  of  man  and  deus.  Again,  to  those 
in  a  higher  condition,  he  presents  the  four  great  truths 
and  the  twelve  causes,  etc.  and  so  places  them  in  the 
Small  Vehicle  of  Buddhist  doctrine.  To  the  wise  in 
heart  again,  according  to  their  several  characteristics, 
he  preaches  the  various  forms  of  the  Great  Buddhism — 
the  philosophy  of  the  Shingon,  the  exstatic  wisdom  of 
the  Contemplatives,  or  the  fervent  faith  of  the  Jodo  and 
Shinshu.  But  all  these  are  only  imperfect  presentations: — 
to  those  who  would  be  perfect,  the  Tathagata  offers  iu  the 
Hokekyo,  a  system  which  combines  iu  itself  all  philosophy 
and  wisdom,  human  and  divine,  all  faith  and  all  knowledge. 

Swedenborg  seems  to  echo  the  teachings  of  Nichiren 
when  he  says  that  our  character  is  formed  by  our 
predominant  will,  and  that  according  to  our  leading 
desires  so  will  our  place  be  determined  in  the  world  to 
come.  The  leading  desire  of  him  who  woidd  become 
a  Buddha  is  to  purify,  not  this  part  or  that,  but 
every  part,  and  thus  to  make  his  whole  body  a  fit 
habitation  for  the  all-pervading  Tathagata. 

XI. 

We  have  now  reached  the  fullest  stage  in  the 
development   of    Japanese    Buddhism.     We     have    traced 
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There  is  coutained  in  several  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures 
a  prophecy  about  the  Latter  Days  of  the  Law.  By 
degrees,  it  is  said,  the  teachings  of  Sakyamuni  should 
lose  their  vigour,  and  men  should  be  unable  to  save 
themselves  as  Sakyamuni  would  have  wished  them  to  do. 

This  prophecy  of  the  Latter  Days  of  the  Law  seems 
to  have  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  Japanese 
mind  during  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  the 
period  of  religious  fervour  which  saw  the  rise  of  the 
four  great  sects  of  J5do,  Shinshu,  Zen,  and  Nichiren. 
Honcn  Shonin  and  Shiniau  both  justified  their  preaching 
of  salvation  by  fHith  in  Amida,  by  maintaining  that  in  the 
"  Latter  Days'*  salvation  by  works  had  become  impossible, 
and  that  if  Amida  had  not  opened  the  gate  of  tarikf.,  or 
salvation  by  the  merits  of  another,  no  man  could  be  saved  ; 
and  Nichiren  not  only  proclaimed  the  Advent  of  these 
"  Latter  Days,'*  but  taught  further  that  he  himself  was  one 
of  four  great  Bodhisats,  who,  according  to  the  prophecy  in 
the  Sftddharma  pundarikii,  sliould  nppear  during  that  period 
to  teacli  men  tlie  truth. 

The  period  of  tlie  Latter  Days  was  to  continue  for 
five  hnndrcd  years.  Long  ore  those  five  hundred  years 
could  possibly  have  elapsed,  there  appeared  on  the  shores 
of  Japan  teachers  of  a  different  race  and  country  who 
may  perliaps  ]iav^  been  the  ones  foroshjubnved  in  Buddhist 
prophecy.  I  r-^fer  to  the  Catholic  ^Fissions  of  the  Sixteenth 
century  wliose  romantic  history  is  so  familiar  to  everyone 
who  knows  anything  about  Japan. 

The  story  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in  Japan  has  been 
so  often  told,  and  by  more  skilful  pens  than  mine,  that 
I  do  not  venture  to  repeat  the  tale.  Suffice  it  to  dwell 
for  a  sliort  on  the  efft'cts  which  the  strife  had  upon 
Buddhism. 

Before  the  Advent  of  Christianity,  Japanese  Buddhism 
•bid  fair  to  destroy  itsolf.  **A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand ;"  and  the  embittered  controversies  between 
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the  sects,  especially  the  Shinshu  and  Nichiren,  fully 
justify  us  in  calling  the  Buddhism  of  that  period  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  The  coming  of  Christianity  welded 
into  a  temporary  whole  the  disjointed  parts  of  Buddhism. 
At  first,  singularly  weak  in  argument  against  the  keen 
dialectics,  and  burning  zeal  of  scholars  trained  in  the 
discipline  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  Buddhist  monks  gradually 
learned  many  wholesome  lessons  from  their  opponents. 
The  diflferences  between  the  worshipper  of  Amida,  and  the 
noisy  preacher  of  Namu  myo  ho  renge  IcyOf  sank  into  in- 
significance when  coippared  with  the  greater  differences 
between  Buddhist  and  Christian ;  and  at  last,  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  strategic  and  political  errors  of 
the  foreign  priests,  the  Buddhists  made  one  great  united 
effort,  and,  as  history  tells  us,  triumphed. 

The  struggle  against  Christianity  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  was  the  hammer  that  welded 
Japanese  Buddhisw  into  one.  It  would  however  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  victory  over  Christianity 
was  bought  without  a  proportionate  price.  Buddhism 
conquered,  but  it  was  exhausted.  During  the  whole  of 
the  Tokugawa  period,  from  the  time  when  Christianity 
was  overthrown  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era  of  progress,  Buddhism  seems  to  have  been  lifeless. 

No  new  sect  was  then  foimded,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Obaku  sect  of  the  Zenshu,  which  dates  from 
1660.  It  was  founded  by  a  Chinese,  not  a  native, 
priest,  and  never  took  very  deep  root  in  the  land. 

No  controversy  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  seriously 
disturbed  tl^e  tranquil  slumber  of  the  Church.  It  is 
true  that,  as  a  Japanese  priest  said  to  me,  there  were 
a  few  of  the  **  ordinary  disagreements  *'  between  the 
Shinshu  and  the  Nichirens,  but  these  disagreements 
involved  no  principles  of  controversial  interest;  they 
were  merely  petty  squabbles  such  as  the  historian  need 
not  notice. 
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Aud,  as  a  still  more  elective  sign  of  stagnation, 
there  followed  a  period  of  literary  inactivity  and  a  general 
decay,  not  of  learning  but  of  thoiiglit.  Very  few  books 
on  Buddhism  were  written  during  this  period,  and  what 
was  written  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
second-class. 

We  shall  not  l>e  surprised  then  to  find  that,  as  those 
smooth  uneventful  years  glided  past,  the  moral  weight 
of  Buddhism  became  less  and  less,  that  the  testimony 
against  vice  and  wickedness  1>ecame  more  and  more 
feeble,  and  that  every  decade  saw  a  worldly  and  degenerate 
priesthood  losing  its  grasp  upon  the  faith  and  respect 
of  those  who  should  hear  the  law  at  its  mouth. 

With  the  present  era  there  has  come  a  change 
over  the  Buddhist  clergy.  The  liestoration  brought 
diseudowment  to  their  temples,  and  a  wholesome  period 
of  poverty  to  themselves.  It  was  a  rude  awakening 
ti>  them  after  the  torpid  affluence  tthey  had  enjoyed 
under  the  rule  of  the  Tokugawas.  Scarcely  awakened 
by  this  rude  shock,  they  found  themselves  once  more 
confronted  by  the  same  old  enemy  whom  two 
centuries  before  they  had  fought  and  concpiered.  The  same 
old  enemy  and  yet  a  changed  foe.  The  two  centuries  of 
European  life  had  done  much  to  chang(?  the  condition  of 
the  foreign  invaders  ;  and  now,  stronger  in  some  respects 
though  weaker  in  others,  the  attacking  party  stand  at 
tlie  citadel  gate  of  Buddhism,  with  newly-forged  engines  and 
a  more  scientific  syst<>m  of  strategical  tactics. 

Once  more  the  plionomena  of  history  are  repeating 
tliemselves.  The  Buddhist  priests,  at  first  too ^11 -instructed 
to  match  themselves  in  argument  with  the  west,  had 
rocourse  to  those  worst  of  arguments,  violence,  detraction, 
or  a  sullen  silence.  But  by  degrees  better  counsels 
prevailed,  and  they  have  in  many  instances  set  themselves 
honestly  to  master  the  conditions  of  the  new  problem  so 
that  they  may  better  cope  with  their  eager  foes. 
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No  one  can  have  studied  contemporary  Bnddhist 
literature  without  being  struck  by  one  further  pheno- 
menon, for  all  the  better  class  of  magazines  and  books  tell 
the  same  story.  The  conflict  with  the  common  foe  is 
deepening  the  sense  of  the  essential  unity  between  all 
Buddhists,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  these  lands 
where  Shaka*s  name  is  revered.  That  the  conflict  between 
the  two  faiths  must  become  more  acute  is  what  we  all  must 
expect.  That  history  should  again  repeat  itself  and  give 
us  a  repetition  of  the  sad  scenes  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  what  we  shall  all  unite  in  deprecating. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


*'  NAGARJUNA." 


When  tlio  dynasty  of  Asokn  waned,  ^d  gave  place 
to  that  of  the  iUustrious  Chandra,  Nagtirjuna  was  bom 
in  Central  India,  destiued  to  phiy  an  important  part  in  the 
religious  history  of  Buddhism.  According  to  the  Tibetan 
liistorians  who  wrote  on  the  authority  of  Indian  historians, 
lie  was  born  a  century  l)efore  Chandra  Gupta's  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Magadha.  But  to  conform  his  age  to  the 
conjectural  chronology  of  the  occidental  orientalists,  one 
would  be  required  to  bring  that  date  more  than  a  century 
later  than  Alexander's  invasion  of  India.  Niigtiijuna's 
age  must  remain  a  positive  uncertainty  so  long  as  we 
cannot  get  hold  of  the  historical  works  of  the  Indian  authors 
of  the  Buddhistic  period. 

A  rich  Brahman  of  the  Vidarbha  country  had  had 
no  son  born  to  him  for  many  years,  and,  earnestly 
desiring  one,  set  about  doing  many  good  works.  In 
reward  for  these,  a  child  was  born  to  him,  according 
to  promise,  but  the  child  was  extremely  delicate,  and 
not  likely  to  live  for  more  than  seven  days.  Austerities 
acd  prayers  were  again  resorted  to,  and  the  divine 
l>romise  was  given  that  his  life  should  be  spared  for 
seven  years. 

At  the  end  of  tliat  period,  when  both  parents  and 
chikl  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  approaching 
doom,  Avalokitesvara  (Kwannon)  appeared  to  the  child 
and  advised  him  to  escape  from  death   by   taking   refuge 
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in  the  monastery  of  Nalendra  in  Magadha.  Arriving 
there  he  was  told  by  the  Abbot,  a  great  saint  named 
Sarahttf  to  become  a  monk  and  devote  himself  to  the 
service  and  worship  of  the  great  Buddha  Aparimita 
Ayusha.  This  he  did,  was  ordained  in  due  course,  and 
by  his  great  sanctity  obtained  a  supernatui-al  power. 

After  a  while,  however,  the  supernatund  power  was 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  left  to  supply  its  place 
as  best  he  could.  For  a  time,  he  supported  himself  and 
his  monks  by  the  charity  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  ;  but 
when  a  famine  put  a  stop  to  this,  he  started  out  on 
an  extensive  tour.  This  being  successful,  aud  the 
monastery  being  now  freed  from  pecuniary  cares,  he 
began  his  religious  duties  with  fresh  zeal. 

'*  He  opposed  the  theories  of  Sankaracharya  and 
imparted  religious  instruction  to  the  monks  of  Nalendra.*' 
He  is  said  to  have  preached  with  great  success  to  the 
Ndgas  in  the  nether  world, — from  whom  he  got  his 
name  of  NAgdrjuna.  Returning  to  his  own  country  he 
devoted  himself  to  good  works,  and  especially  to  the 
propagation  of  his  teaching  by  literary  means,  and  com- 
posed many  works  on  science,  medicine,  astronomy* 
and  alchemy.  The  names  of  a  great  number  of  these 
books  will  be  found  hi  Mr.  Nanjo's  Catalogue  of  Bud- 
dhist Scriptures.  He  succeeded  Sarah  a  Bhadra  in  the 
chief  priesthood  of  the  Nalendra  monastery,  and  fully 
developed  the  Madhyamikil  system  of  philosophy. 

But,  whilst  developing  his  own  system,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  neglected  the  older  systems  of  philosophy, 
for  he  laboured  so  successfully  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Sravakas,  or  Hinayana  Buddhists,  that  his  inilu(  nee  over 
them  was  unbounded,  and  he  became  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  whole  Buddhist  Church.  So  great  indeed 
was  his  reputation  that  he  is  called  in  the  Tibetan  books 
the  second  Buddha,  as  having  consolidated  all  that  Sakya- 
muni  had  only  begun. 
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The  a<'connt  of  his  death  reads  remarkably  like 
the  aoconnt  of  the  death  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Gospels. 

The  above  short  account  of  Niigfirjnna  is  abridged 
from  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Das^ 
in  the  Tromavtiona  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for 
1882.  It  will  show  the  extremely  important  place  occnpied 
in  Mahayaua  lUiddhisni  by  this  Saint. 

Mr.  XaDJo  identifies  the  Madhyamika  school  of 
Buddhist  philosophy  with  the  Sni  run  shu,  which  is 
described  in  Chap.  v.  of  his  book  on  the  Twelve  Buddhist 
Sects  in  Japan. 

Though  Ndgdrjuna*s  influence  was  so  great  we  find 
that  in  his  time  were  developed  the  first  germs  of  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Yogacharya  heresy. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  THE 

aOrO  SECT. 


Chapteb    I. — (Genebal  Introductiom). 

1.  The  nnderstanding  of  life  and  death  is  the  main 
principle  of  Buddhism.  If,  in  the  midst  of  life  and  death, 
there  be  understanding  (or,  personi/ied,  Buddha)  there  is 
no  life  nor  death.  Only  when  we  think  of  life  and  death, 
as  of  Nirvana  itself,  we  must  not  loathe  the  one  because 
it  is  life  and  death,  nor  pray  for  the  other  because  it  is 
Nirvana.  It  is  then  for  the  first  time  that  we  come  to 
stand  outside  of  life  and  death.  But  we  must  consider  this 
to  be  the  most  important  principle. 

2.  It  is  hard  to  obtain  a  human  body,  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  meet  with  the  law  of  Buddha.  To-day,  thanks  to 
the  help  of  our  previous  merits,  we  have  not  only  obtained 
that  human  body  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  but  we 
have  met  with  the  law  of  Buddha  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  meet  with.  This  is  in  truth  the  excellent  life  produced 
by  an  accumulation  of  previous  merits.  We  must  not  heat 
the  body  of  righteousness  with  carelessness,  nor  give  up 
the  dewy  life  to  the  transient  wind. 

8.  It  is  hard  to  trust  to  the  transient,  and  the  dewy 
life  shall  it  not  vanish  somewhere  on  the  grass  by  the  road 
side  ?  The  body  is  not  a  private  possession,  and  the  life 
is  but  a  shadow  cast  by  the  light  that  remains  but  a  short 
while. 
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The  beautiful  colour  has  gone  from  the  face,  and  tibere- 
is  no  Heeking  for  it.  When  we  seek  for  it  there  is  no- 
second  return  of  it  for  us  to  meet  with.  When  the 
Transient  conies  upon  us  suddenly,  neither  King  nor 
Minister,  parent  nor  servant,  wife,  nor  child,  nor  treasures 
can  help  us.  Alone  we  must  go  into  the  next  world,  taking' 
with  us  nothing  but  only  our  good  and  evil  actions.** 

4.  In  the  present  life  we  should  not  associate  with 
heretical  men.  that  do  not  know  the  law  of  cause  and  effeet, 
nor  discern  retribution,  nor  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil,  nor  know  the  three  worlds  (of  past,  present  and  fntare). 
All  the  reasons  of  Karma  are  cleai*  and  without  partiality. 
Whosoever  doeth  evil  shall  fall^  whosoever  doeth  good  shall 
rise  :  luid  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  it.  When  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  is  not  established  nor  discerned,  there  is  no 
apparition  of  all  the  Buddhas,  nor  does  any  great  religious- 
teacher  come  from  the  West. 

5.  in  the  retribution  of  good  and  evil  there  are  three 
seasons  ;  when  the  retribution  comes  in  tliis  life,  when  it 
comes  in  the  next  and  when  it  comes  in  some  more  remote 
life.  Tliese  are  called  the  three  seasons.  In  learning  the 
path  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  we  must  begin  by 
learning  and  cletirly  distinguishing  the  retributions  of 
these  three  seasons.  If  we  do  not  do  so  we  shall  often 
err  and  ftdl  into  heresy.  And  not  only  shall  we  fall  into 
heresy,  but  by  falling  into  evil  life  we  shall  receive  a 
long  continuing  pain. 

6.  This  thing  we  must  know.  The  body  of  this 
present  life  is  not  two  nor  three.  Is  it  not  a 
sorrowful  thing  to  fall  into  heresy,  and  feel  solely  the 
result  of  liad  actions  ?     When  a  man  does  evil  he  cannot 


^^  Mr.  Ouchi,  in  this  commentary  explains  thifl  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deny  the  immortality  of  the  imlividual  soul.  That  which 
**goe8  with  us"  is  nothing  but  the  fforiki  or  five  skhnndhai,  not 
the  indivi<Uial  soul. 
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escape  from  the  retribution  due  to  his  evil  deeds  by 
adoptiug  the  heretical  notion  that  it  is  not  evil  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  retribution  for  it. 

Chapter  II. 
Confession  and  the  Destruction  of  Sin. 

7.  The  Founder  of  Buddhism  has,  through  the 
greatness  of  his  compassion,  opened  a  wide  gate  of  bene- 
volence into  which  all  sentient  beings  may  enter  Whether 
man  or  angel,  all  can  enter.  Though  the  aforesaid  retribu- 
tion of  evils  in  the  three  seasons  can  certainly  not  be 
avoided,  yet  when  we  make  confession  and  the  like,  we 
can  diminish  the  burden  and  receive  relief;  moreover 
the  destruction  of  sin  causes  us  to  be  pure. 

8.  Therefore,  with  all  our  heart  must  we  make  con- 
fession to  the  pre-existent  Buddhas.  When  we  do  this 
with  truth  the  pre-existent  Buddhas  save  us  by  aid  of 
the  virtue  of  confession  and  make  us  pure.  It  is  this  virtue 
that  makes  perfect  the  Pure  Faith  and  Active  Desire, 
When  the  Pure  Faith  is  realized,  it  obliterates  the  distinc- 
tion between  self  and  others,  and  its  influence  is  felt, 
universally  by  inaminate  as  well  as  by  animate  beings. 

9.  Its  main  principles  are  as  follows :  we  must 
pray  that,  although  the  many  bad  actions  of  our 
previous  lives  are  a  hindrance  to  us,  yet  we  may, 
through  the  mercy  of  all  the  Buddhas  and  Saints^ 
who  have  reached  the  perfect  Enlightenment  by  the 
path  of  virtue,  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  that 
they  may  bring  us  out  of  suffering  and  enable  us  ta 
obtain  a  part  of  that  virtue  which  is  spread  over  and 
Alls  the  limitless  World  of  the  Law.  The  Buddhas* 
were  in  the  past  such  as  I  am  :  I  in  the  future  shaU 
be  like  the  Buddhas. 

We  must  then  confess  that  the  causes  of  all  the 
bad   actions   of  which   we   are   guilty    are    covetousuess,. 
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angor  and  folly,  having  no^  definite  beginning  and 
proceeding  from  body,  mouth  and  will ;  and  now  we 
confess  them  all.  When  we  have  confessed,  as  above* 
we  receive  the  protection  of  the  Buddhas.  Expose  your 
hearts  to  Buddha,  and  thereby  you  may  cut  off  the 
roots  of  your  sin. 

% 
Chapter  III. 

ACCKPTINO    THE    COMMANDMENTS    AND    ENTERING    UpON 

THE  Position  of  a  Buddha. 

11.  Next  to  the  above,  we  must  venerate  the  three 
treasures  of  Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Priesthood;  even 
through  the  transformations  of  life  and  body,  we  should  offer 
sacrifices  and  pray  to  the  Three  Treasures.  That  which 
the  Buddhas  and  Sages  of  western  regions  and  oriental 
countries  have  handed  down  and  instituted,  is  the  action  of 
reverence  towards  Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Priesthood. 

12.  If  there  be  sentient  beings  of  miserable  fortune 
and  low  virtue,  they  cannot  even  hear  the  names  of  the 
Three  Treasures,  how  then  shall  they  come  to  lielieve  ? 
Do  not  believe,  haunted  by  vain  superstition,  in  the  demons 
of  the  mountains  and  other  evil  spirits,  nor  in  the  temple  of 
heretical  paths.  He  who  does  so  cannot,  on  account  of 
his  belief,  escape  from  all  pains.  By  speedily  believing  in 
the  Three  Treasures  of  Buddha,  Law  imd  the  Priesthood, 
not  only  does  a  man  escape  from  all  pains,  but  he  also 
arrives  at  perfect  perception. 

18.  Now  as  to  that  Faith  in  the  Three  Treasures,  a 
man  must  have  a  completely  pure  faith  both  in  the  Tath&- 
gata  during  his  life  time  and  in  Tathdgata  at  rest,  and  must 
worship  repeating  with  his  mouth :  Xamu  Kie  biiUtu ; 
namu  kie  ho  ;  nanni  kie  w.  (Glory  to  Buddha  the  Law  and 
the  Priesthood.)  Buddha  is  our  great  Teacher,  therefore 
we  believe  in  Him ;  the  Law  is  our  good  medicine  therefore 
we  believe  in  it ;    the  Priesthood  is  our  excellent  friend, 
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therefore  we  believe  in  it.  The  ouly  way  to  become  Bud- 
dha's disciples  is  through  the  three  beliefs.  Whatever  com- 
mandmeDts  we  receive,  we  must  first  receive  the  three 
beliefs,  and  afterwards  we  can  receive  all  the  commandments. 
Thus  indeed  it  is  through  the  Three  Beliefs  that  we  receive 
the  commandments  (of  virtue). 

14  As  for  this  belief  in  Buddha  the  Law  and  the  Priest- 
hood, when  its  virtue  triUy  has  an  effect  upon  our  lives, 
then  it  becomes  pure.  Whether  Heavenly  Beings  or  men, 
inhabitants  of  Hell,  or  Brutes,  if  there  be  the  influence  on 
the  life,  then  truly  is  the  belief  seen.  Then  our  belief 
is  gradually  increased  from  life  to  life,  from  world  to 
world,  from  being  to  being,  from  place  to  place  ;  and  then  . 
we  complete  the  Unsurpassed  Right  Univeral  Wisdom. 
Then  we  know  that  the  merit  of  the  three  Beliefs  is  most 
excellent  and  most  mysterious.  The  Blessed  one  has 
proved  it.  Therefore  all  sentient  Beings  should  accept 
the  Beliefs. 

15.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  accept  the  three 
collective  clear  commandments,  (i)  the  commandments  for 
completing  discipline,  (ii)  the  commandments  for  completing 
good  actions,  (iii)  the  commandments  for  perfecting  salva- 
tion ;  and  after  these  we  must  accepted  the  ten  capital 
prohibitions  :  (i)  Not  to  kill,  (ii)  not  to  steal,  (iii)  not  to 
commit  adultery,  (iv)  not  tt^  lie,  (v)  not  to  sell  wine,  (vi)  = 
not  to  be  censorious,  (vii)  nut  to  cause  others  to  stimible, 
(viii)  not  to  covet,  (ix)  not  to  be  angry,  (x)  not  to  despise 
the  three  treasures. 

The  Beliefs,  the  three  Collective  clear  Commandments,  . 
and  the  ten  capital  Prohibitions   are  received  and  taught 
by  all  the  Buddhas. 

16.  The  receiving  of  the  Commandments,  and  the  like, 
is  the  proof  of  that  Nirvana  which  consists  in  the  unsurpas- 
sed Bight  Uuiversid  Wisdom  which  all  the  Buddhas  of 
the  three  ages  have  proved.  What  wise  man  does  not 
wish   to   attain  to  it?     The  Blessed  One  has  taught   all 
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sentient  beings,  that  whatever  sentient  being  accepts  the 
comniandmentH  of  Wisdom,  enters  ipso  facto  into  the 
position  of  all  Buddhas  (into  the  grade  of  ail  wisdom). 
That  position  is  equivalent  to  the  great  Enlightenment ; 
■finally  they  indeed  become  the  sons  of  all  the  Buddhas. 

17.  All  Buddhas,  always  abiding  in  and  holding  it, 
leave  not  ])orception  in  every  direction ;  when  sentient 
creatures  arrive  at  the  highest  ])erceptiou,  they  lose  the 
sense  of  direction.  At  this  time  it  is  seen  that  vegetables, 
land,  stones,  fences,  (&c.  all  partake  of  the  Buddha-natare. 
Thereby,  those  who  partake  in  the  benefit  of  the  wind 
and  water  that  rise  out  of  them,  are,  all  of  them,  helped 
by  the  mysterious  supernatural  influence  of  Buddha,  and 
show  forth  the  close  enlightenment.  This  is  the  virtue 
of  mU'i  (**  doing  nothing"),  this  is  the  virtue  of  miMa 
("  doing  nothing  ") ;  this  is  hot»H  /^///ff//f/ii»  (the  springing 
up  of  the  Bodhi-heart). 

Chapter  IV. 

The  Dksire  for  Saving  Others. 

• 

18.  The  arousing  of  Perception  is  the   desire  to  save 
all  sentiimt  beings  before  wo  have  af«  yet    *  crossed  over  ' 
ourselves.       Whether    one   be    a   layman    or    a   priest,    a 
celestial  b(iing  or  a  bumm,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,   he   should 
hasten   to   arouse   this   desire  of  altvahm   { ji-mi-tokn-do' 
snt'th)-f(t.) 

19.  Though  their  outward  appearance  may  be  humble, 
those  in  whom  this  fooling  is  aroused,  become  our  teachers. 
Even  a  girl  of  seven  yours  old  Ix^comes  the  teacher  of  the 
four-fold  relationships.^*  and  the  parent  of  all  sentient 
beings.  Neither  is  fhoro  any  ciuostion  of  mnlo  and  female. 
This  is  the  mystorlou!^  law  of  the  path  of  Buddha. 

-'  /.<'.   IViikn,  bhikuHiy  uhiisokn^  ufmi  "  laymen,  and  laywomen 
monkH  and  nuns/' 
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20.  If,  after  conceiving  this  Heart  of  perception,  we 
still  revolve  in  the  six  states  of  life,  and  the  four  methods 
of  birth,  the  cause  of  that  (continued)  metamorphosis  is 
all  the  practical  desire  for  Wisdom.  Therefore,  though  our 
past  life  has  been  profitlessly  past,  yet,  whilst  this 
life  still  remains,  we  must  hasten  to  arouse  this  future 
hope.  Though  we  ourselves  have  that  perfect  merit 
which  enables  us  to  arrive  at  Wisdom,  yet  must  we, 
with  deeper  meditation,  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  obtaining 
of  perfect  Wisdom  by  all  sentient  beings.  Some  men  by 
countless  actions  have  caused  sentient  beings  to  cross  over, 
yet  have  themselves  not  reached  the  Bnddhaship.  Never- 
theless they  have  saved  sentient  beings,  and  assisted  tncm. 

21.  For  benefiting  others,  there  are  four  kinds  of 
transcendent  wisdom  :  (i)  almsgiving,  (ii)  kind  words,  (iii) 
benevolent  actions,  (iv),  sympathetic  impartiality.  These 
are  the  practical  desires  of  the  man  who  holds  the  Truth. 

By  almsgiving  is  meant  not  to  covejt :  and  it  also 
means  that  though  a  man  possess  nothing,  yet  ho  may  exercise 
liberality.  However  light  the  gift  may  be,  the  act  of  giving 
is  real.  We  can  therefore  practise  almsgiving  by  means 
of  one  word  or  one  prayer.  We  can  do  alms  with  the 
treasure  of  one  cent  or  one  blade  of  grass,  which  will 
be  the  source  of  profit  in  this  life  and  the  next.  More- 
over the  law,  which  defines  the  origin  of  profit  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  shall  be  your  treasure :  your  treasure 
also  shall  be  the  law.  But  (in  doing  alms)  we  must  exert 
our  strength  and  look  for  no  return.  To  build  a  bridge 
and  prepare  boats  for  men  to  cross  over,  is  an  act  of 
almsgiving,  and  of  course  every  human  industry  may  be 
considered  as  such. 

22.  By  kind  words  it  is  meant  that  when  we  see 
sentient  beings  we  conceive  a  feeling  of  kindliness  for 
them,  and  address  them  with,  words  of  kindness.  To 
treasure  in  one's  memory  words,  such  as,  **  think  of  all 
sentient  beings  as  thy   children,'*    is    to  use  kind  words. 
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and  mouths  will  bo  full  of  sorrow,  and  the  body  be  fall 
of  misery.  If  we  become  the  slaves  of  passions  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  then  bat  for  one  day  do  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right ;  not  only  shall  we  have  the 
merit  of  righteous  conduct  for  a  bunded  years,  bat» 
further,  the  power  of  helping  other  lives  for  the  same 
period.  This  life  of  one  day  is  precious,  and  the  body  (in 
which  it  is  lived)  is  precious  also.  Love  the  body  itself 
and  the  heart  itself.  By  means  of  this  practice  we  can 
attain  to  the  vision  of  the  practice  of  all  the  Buddhas, 
we  can  proclaim  the  great  path  of  all  the  Buddhas. 
Thus  the  practice  of  one  day  is  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
(which  will  produce)  all  the  Buddhas,  it  is  the  practice 
which  loads  to  all  the  Bnddhfts. 

81.  When  then  we  speak  of  all  the  Buddhas,  we  mean 
Sakya  Muni.  Sakya  Muni  is  snku  shin  z^  liitsii,^  When 
all  the  Buddhas,  of  past,  present  and  future,  attain  to 
Buddhiiship  they  become  Sakya  Mimi ;  he  is  verily  the 
soku  shin  ze  fnttsii.  If  we  ask  who  is  meant  by  the 
Universal  Buddha,  it  will  be  found  in  the  requiting  of  the 
mercy  of  Buddha. 


35  lit.  "  mind  itself  Budahn/' 
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APPENDIX  III. 


Japanese  Hymnology. 


Japanese  Buddhism  is  rich  in  hymnology,  and  pos- 
sesses several  hymn  books,  many  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  Jodo  Wasan,  for  instance,  is  said 
to  contain  many  hymns  dating  from  that  period  of  revival 
which  witnessed  the  laboui's  of  such  great  Saints  as  Shinran 
and  Nichiren.  But  the  hymn  writing  spirit  is  by  no  means 
exhausted,  and  there  are  in  all  the  Buddhist  papers  and 
magazines  many  new  hymns,  some  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
'  commencemeut  of  this  year  (1894). 

These  hymns  are  of  great  use  to  the  Buddhist  clergy 
as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  in  the  minds  of  their  people 
not  only  the  tenets  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  but  also  the 
memory  of  great,  men  and  notable  incidents  connected  with 
the  history  of  their  religion. 

Whilst  these  hymns  do  not  form  a  proper  part  of 
Buddhist  liturgies,  they  are  frequently  employed  in 
Temple  services,  especially  as  adjuncts  to  preaching  ;  and 
are  more  particularly  of  use  in  the  homes  of  the 
people. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year,  when  a  religious 
wave  was  passing  over  the  people  (a  *  revival '  due  I  believe 
very  largely  to  a  play  on  the  life  of  Nichiren,  which 
had  a  cousiderable  run  in  one  of  the  principal  metropolitan 
theatres),  it  was,  I  am  told,  a  very  common  thing  for 
earnest  Buddliists  to  hold  meetings  in  private  houses  at 
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which  hymn  siugiug  formed  a  very  leading  feature.  Such 
meetings  natunilly  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  religions 
enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

I  remember  several  years  ago  to  have  attended  a 
preaching  service  in  the  Temple  attached  to  the  the'  Dai- 
gakurin  at  Azabn  in  TokyO.  (The  Daigakurin  is  the 
principal  theological  College  of  the  S6t6  sect  in  Tdky6). 
This  service  was  preceded  by  a  kind  of  liturgy,  the  details 
of  which  I  do  not  now  very  clearly  remember,  with  the 
exception  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  procession  in  which  all  the 
priests  walked  round  and  round  the  temple  repeating  for 
about  ten  minutes  some  words  which  I  did  not  catch.  (This 
viatvarigi/d  or  **  processional "  I  have  since  seen  in  other 
temples  as  well.)  After  it  was  ended,  there  came  a  pause 
in  the  service,  to  allow  the  pulpit  to  be  brought  into  the 
Temple,  and,  I  suppose  also,  to  give  the  preacher  a  few 
minutes  for  the  collection  of  his  thoughts.  During  this 
interval,  a  few  young  priests  who  were  sitting  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  temple  struck  up  a  hymn  which  was  presently 
taken  up  by  the  congregation  and  sung  with  some  effect.. 
I  may  as  well  perhaps  here  remark  tliat  foreigners  are 
apt  to  think  the  Japanese  unmusical ;  but  I  think  the 
charge  is  unjust.  They  do  not  understand  our  music,  and 
often  make  a  dreadful  hash  of  Christian  melodies.  But  their 
own  music  they  understand  and  can  sometimes  reproduce 
it  with  great  effect.  I  remember  a  very  pretty  hymn 
sung  by  the  people  at  the  sea- side  village  of  Katase  near 
Enoshima  during  a  matHuri ;  and  if  any  one  will  go  to 
tbo  Zojdji  temple  at  Shiba  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which- 
there  is  a  sermon,  he  will  I  am  sure  be  conviuced  that 
rendering  of  the  litany  to  Amida  (?)  is  distinctly  melodious. 

There  is  a  cheap  hymnal  entitled  Uukkyo  Wasan 
(Hymnal  of  lUiddhist  Teaching),  which  is  I  believe  a  fair 
representative  of  a  modern  Buddhist  hymnal. 

It  contains  800  hymns,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  cacb  containing  100  hymns.     The  first  part  treats  of 
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'<  the  Buddhas,"  and  contains  h3nnns  in  honour  of  Sakya- 
muni,  Amida,  Dainichi  and  the  other  Buddhas.  The 
second  treats  of  '*  the  law  "  and  may  fairly  be  compared 
to  the  **  general "  hymns  of  a  Christian  hymn  book. 
In  the  third  section  we  have  **  the  Church  **, — hymns 
for  Festivals  and  Saints'  Days,  arranged  roughly  according 
to  some  Calendar. 

When  we  come  to  the  hymns  themselves  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  some  of  them  are  *'  alphabetic/' 
like  some  of  the  Hebrew  psalms — but  arranged  in  accord- 
dance  with  the  order  of  the  Japanese  syllabary  known 
as  l-rO'ha.  But  with  these  few  exceptions  all  the  hymns 
are  in  the  same  metre. 

Ware  ware  honrai  hotoke  nari. 

In  these  lines  of  twelve  syllables,  there  is  mostly  a 
break  or  caesura  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  syllable,  thus 
breaking  the  line  into  two  unequal  portions  of  seven  and 
five  syllables  respectively.  Were  another  method  of  writing 
adopted  it  would  be  seen  that  the  lines  correspond  exactly 
with  the  7.  6.  7.  5.  metre  of  Christian  psalmody. 

Ware  ware  honrai 
Hotoke  nari. 

Neither  quantity  nor  accent  is  used  in^these  hymns,  the 
sole  requisite  being  that  each  line  or  part  of  a  line  have  its 
proper  number  of  syllables. 

As  a  specimen  of  these  hymns  I  give  one — Ousei 
Wasan — a  hymn  on  the  saving  mercies  of  Amida. 

Sho  sbi  no  Ku  Kai  hotori  nashi 
Hisashiku  shidzumeru  warera  wo  ba 
Amida  gusei  no  fune  nomi  de 
Nosete  kanaradzu  watashikeru 
Mata  Mida  gwan  on  dai  sei  shi 
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Dai  gwau  no  fnne  ni  zojite  zo 
Sho  shi  no  ami  ni  ukami  tsutsn 
Ujiyo  wo  yobote  noso  tamaii  ** 

**  Shoreless  is  the  sea  of  miseries  caused  by  birth  and 
death :  and  we  for  a  long  time  wero  sunk  (beneath  its 
waves),  but  Amida  taking  even  us  into  the  ship  of  his  great 
mercy,  by  that  alone  carries  us  across  safely.  Moreover 
the  great  mercy  of  Mida's  prayer  that  resides  in  the  ship  of 
the  Great  Vow,  when  we  are  tossing  on  the  sea  of  birth  and 
death,  puts  forth  his  pity  and  takes  us  on  board.'' 

To  do  justice  to  Buddhist  hymnology  would  require 
a  book  in  itself.  At  the  present  moment  I  can  only  point 
it  out  as  a  terra  incognita  inviting  exploration  and  holding 
out  promise  of  abundant  fruit. 


^  I  have  put  diacritical  marks  \?here  a  dissyllable  is  found  in 
the  Japanese  Kaua. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


SYSTEM  OF  ETHICS. 


All  moral  duties  are  based  upon  the  Four  Favours  (8fii 
Oiif)  i,  e,f  the  benefits  which  we  have  received  from 
four  different  quarters  and  the  duties  which  we  conse- 
quently owe  to  those  from  whom  we  have  received  them. 

Our  life,  character,  social  position,  development,  etc., 
are  determined  by  our  relationships  (i.)  to  our  parents,  (ii) 
to  mankind  at  large,  (iii.)  to  our  sovereign,  (iv.)  to  our 
religion.  From  these  four  sources  we  have  received  all 
that  we  have,  and  are  still  daily  receiving  innumerable 
favours  ;  and  our  moral  conduct,  therefore,  is  conditioned 
by  our  duties  towards  these  four. 

I.  Our  parenU  {Juho  no  on).  It  is  to  our  parents  that 
we  owe  our  very  existence.  Without  them  we  should 
never  •have  come  into  the  world.  Our  motht^rs  have  given 
to  us  the  tedious  months  of  pregnancy,  the  pangs  and 
dangers  of  child-birth,  often  accompanied  with  the  sacrifice 
of  life  itself,  the  years  of  loving  care  during  which  they 
have  fed  us,  watched  over  us,  tended  us,  until  our  independ- 
ent life  has  been  able  to  stand  by  itself  and  our  need 
of  constant  personal  supervision  and  assistance  has  died 
away.  It  is  from  our  mothers  thaj;  we  have  learned  onr 
first  lessons  and  our  first  prayers. 

Nor  has  the  part  played  by  the  father  been  a  less  im- 
portant one.  If  our  mothers  have  borne  the  pain,  onr 
fathers  have  had  the  anxiety.  .  They  have  worked  for  as, 
and  by  their  work  have  provided  the  means  for  our  main- 
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tenaiice  and  odiicalioii.  Whatever  rank  iu  lifo  they  have 
had,  has  been  onrs  by  inheritance,  to  improve  or  to  deter- 
iorate. Whatever  good  there  may  be  in  a  father's  name 
it  has  been  ours  iis  a  locits  a  quo,  in  the  making  or  marring 
of  onr  own  fortunes; 

It  requires,  therefore,  no  elaborate  proof  to  show  that 
we  owe  to  our  parents  duties  of  a  very  substantial  nature 
in  return  for  what  we  have  received  from  them.  These  are 
defined  as  follows  : 

1.  Care  for  our  own  bodios,  v;hich  belong  not  to 
om-selves  but  to  our  parents.  The  man  who  by  profligate 
living  or.  reckless  conduct  injures  his  own  health, 
thcYoby  deprives  his  parents  of  the  **  love,  honour  and 
succour  "  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him. 

2.  To  preserve  intact  whatever  we  inherit  from 
them  (Jnho  no  han  no  tawotsn).  This  duty  is  not 
.merely  confined  to  the  material  part  of  our  heritage. 
It  is  our  privilege  to  preserve,  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
nanie,  rank  and  prestige  derived  from  them. 

3.  To  pay  them  all  reverence  and  respect  while  living 
and  duly  to  celebrate  their  funeral  obsequies  when  dead. 

Those  duties,  when  put  into  practice,  sometimes  have 
strange  results.  *  I  have  known  a  boy  decline  going  down 
the  rapids  of  the  Fujigawa  river  in  a  canoe,  on  the  ground 
that  his  body  belonged  to  his  parents.  It  was  in  reality 
a  very  solid  retison  to  give,  but  an  English  school-boy  would 
have  attributed  the  refusal  to  another  cause.  The  duty 
of  preserving  intact  the  family  heritage  leads  to  the  custom 
of  adoption  which  is  so  commonly  practised,  not  only  in 
Japan,  but  throughout  the  Pjast.  From  the  respect  paid 
to  the  memory  of  departed  parents  comes  the  worship  of 
ancestors  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  religious  life 
in  Japan.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  here  Bud- 
dhism has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  surroimding 
Confuciiui  and  Shinto  belief  and  practices,  and  that  memo- 
rial services  for  the  dead  are  to  be  found  in  all  nations. 
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II.  If  these  be  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  our 
parents  in  return  for  the  benefits  received  from  them, 
our  duties  to  all  mankind  are  equally  clear.  I  have 
here  used  the  word  "  all  mankind,"  but  the  Japanese  word 
[shujo  no  on)  is  far  more  comprehensive.  It  includes  all 
creation  in  which  there  is  life,  not  man  only,  therefore, 
but  creatures  higher  and  lower  than  man  in  the  scale 
of  life. 

In  considering  our  relations  to  mankind  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  not  merely  with  the  present 
life  and  a  possible  future,  but  with  life  past,  present  and 
future.  Each  man  amongst  us  has,  according  to  the  well- 
known  doctrine  of  re-birth,  had  innumerable,  or  at  any 
rate,  numerous  lives  in  the  past ;  his  present  sphere  of 
life  being  determined  by  his  merit  or  demerit  in  previous 
existences.  In  each  different  life  he  has  had  different 
relationships,  though  these  previous  ties  have  long  since 
been  dissolved  and  forgotten.  Every  man,  therefore,  whilst 
preserving  his  individuality  untouched  during  the  present 
life,  stands  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  of  sentient 
life.  The  whole  of  sentient  life,  therefore,  stands  to  him 
in  the  relationship  of  "  my  mother  and  my  sisttr  and  my 
brother.**  {la-sai  no  dajishi  ica  kore  waga  chichi  iian 
Issai  no  nyoahi  wa  kore  way  a  halia  nari,  Issai  no  shujo 
wa  here  icaga  oya  nari  shikun  nari.  **  All  males  are  my 
father,  all  females  my  mother.  All  creatures  my  parents 
and  my  masters.**) 

There  is  a  further  relationship  depending  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  life.  Mankind  is  so  constituted 
that  we  are  all  inextricably  dependent  on  one  another. 
The  commonest  article  of  food,  the  coarsest  material  which 
forms  the  simple  clothing  of  a  Japanese  coolie,  involves  the 
labour  of  hundreds  of  men.  Life  is  inconceivable  without 
intercourse,  and  intercourse  means  commerce,  and  commerce 
at  once  involves  the  whole  industrial  fabric  of  society.  We 
are,  therefore,  inextricably  bound  up  with  our  fellowmen, 
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and  as  we  cannot  pass  an  hour  without  receiving  some- 
thing  from  them,  so  wc  cannot  for  one  hour  escape  the- 
oblifratioiis  imposed  on  us  by  the  conditions  of  oar  ex- 
isteiic(^ 

These  obligations  are  fourfold  : 

(a)  fuse.     The  obligation   to  abstain   from   selfishDesa 
or  covetousness. 

(b)  aitjo.     The  duty  of  giving  kind  words. 

(c)  runjo.     The  obligation  of  rendering  practical  aid. 

(d)  ihtji.     The  obligation  of  equitable  dealing. 

III.  Our  obligations  as  subjects  to  the  sovereign :  Kokud 
nt}  on.  Wc  are  all  members  of  families,  commonitieB, 
provinces,  or  states.  In  each  of  these  capacities  we 
have  an  obligation  that  we  owe  to  those  who  govern  us.  As 
servants,  wc  owe  a  duty  to  the  head  of  the  house,  as 
members  of  cities,  to  the  municipal  authorities,  as  citisenSy 
to  the  authorities  of  the  state,  and  above  and  beyond 
all  to  that  one  person  in  whcmi  is  centred,  and  from  whom 
is  derived,  the  sum  totul  of  authority — the  sovereign. 

It  is  to  the  sovereign's  initiative  that  we  owe  the- 
protection  of  our  country  from  enemies  without,  from 
conspiracy  and  crime  within,  the  development  of  the 
country's  resources,  commerce,  communications  and  agri- 
culture and  the  consequent  prosperity  of  her  people,  the 
propagation  and  fostering  of  education  and  the  care  for  the 
institutions  of  religion. 

It  is  not  every  country  wliich  possesses  the  advantage 
which  Japan  possoKses  of  being  ruled  by  a  dynasty  coeval 
with  the  nation  itself.  Confucius  had  not  yet  commenced 
to  teach  in  China,  the  reforms  of  Sakya  Muni  had  not  yet 
been  heard  of  in  India,  the  Son  of  God  had  not  yet 
become  the  son  of  Mary  **  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation" 
when  tlu'  present  dynasty  was  firmly  seate<l  on  the  throne 
of  Japan.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege,  as  well  as  the  special 
responsibility  of  the  Japanese  nation  to  possess  so  ancient 
an    Imperial    House,    and   all    history     has    shown    that 
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patriotism,  a  devoted  attachment  to  king  and  country  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  moral  well-being  of 
a  country. 

IV.  The  last  of  the  four  foundations  of  morality  is  what 
is  called  in  Buddhist  language  savi  bo  no  on,  the  obligations 
resulting  from  the  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by  our 
religion.  By  the  sam  bo  are  meant  the  three  treasures, 
Buddha's  person,  •  Buddha's  law,  Buddha's  community. 
Man's  heart  in  his  original  state  of  innocence,  was  like  the 
cloudless  sky.  When  deceit  and  consequent  falsity  (jtnojtyo) 
entered  into  it  there  arose  a  confusion  between  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego  {mtuju)  (according  to  our  Christian  verson 
between  the  ineum  aud  the  non-meum  also),  and  that 
initial  falsity  has  brought  with  it  the  whole  train  of  human 
misery  and  involved  the  whole  human  race  in  the 
apparently  endless  chain  of  birth,  death  and  re-birth. 

To  the  nations  of  the  far  East,  it  has  been  the  merit  of 
Sakya  Muni,  and  of  other  persons,  such  as  Amida  Nyorai, 
who  have  attained  to  the  same  enlightenment  (butsii  to  wa 
galcu  ivo  imi  suru  7iari),  to  instruct  men  in  the  causes  of 
their  misery,  which  are  the  confusion  between  the  ego  and 
the  non-ego  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  twf/u'^? — (t. 
^.,  Karma,  with  its  endless  succession  of  birth  and  re-birth). 
Such  is  the  definition  given  of  a  Buddha,  or  enlightened 
being  [midzakara  viuga  no  shinri  tvo  satori  Into  ni  ingwa  no 
don  ICO  satora»himnru  wo  butsii  to  ii(). 

In  order  to  enable  men  to  escape  from  the  miseries  of 
sinful  existence,  the  Buddhas  have  given  us  a  threefold  law 
of  ceremony,  meditation  and  precept,  which  are  to  be  our 
guides,  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  teaching  of  these 
truths,  Sakya  Muni  instituted  the  order  of  Monks — men 
devoted  to  the  working  out  of  their  own  salvation,  accord- 
iug  to  the  law  and  in  thankful  remembrance  of  the  persons 
of  the  Buddhas. 

If  Buddhist  ethics  are  based  on  the  shi  on  (the  four 
favours)    which  I  have  just   explained,  they  find  their  fuller 
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development  in  the  jii  zen  (the  ten  righteousnesses)  which  may 
very  fitly  be  described  as  the  Decalogue  of  Buddhism. 

Every  action  of  man  proceeds  (I  am  here  quoting  from 
a  series  of  papers  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unsho  of  the  Bhingon 
sect)  from  one  of  three  sources,  the  body,  the  mouth,  or 
the  will  {shin  yn  i). 

Actions  which  proceed  from  the  body  are  those  which 
cannot  be  done  without  the  complicity  .  tmd  instrumentality 
of  the  bodily  organs,  and  the  sins  of  this  class  are  classi- 
fied as  three — murder,  theft,  adultery. 

Sins  which  proceed  from  the  mouth  are  those  which 
concern  our  speech,  and  these  again  are  divided  into  fonr 
—lying. 

And,  finidly,  the  sins  which  proceed  from  the  will 
or  the  heart  of  man  are  those  sins  which  can  be  entirely 
concealed  within  a  man,  and  are  the  three  roots  from 
which  the  other  sins  spring.  Those  again  form  a  group 
of  three — covotousness,  anger  and  depraved  thought. 

The  ten  Commandments  may  therefore  be  classified 
as  follow  : 

f     i.     Fuseasho  Kaif  **  Ihimono  wo  koroaumi  iwashime.** 
**  The  proliibition  against  taking  life.** 

,      ii.     Fnchnto  Kai,    **  Hito   no   vunw    wo   knsiunenu 

A  -^ 

imashime,''    "  The  prohibition  against  theft." 

iii.   h  nja  in  Kai,  Fwfi  itaihura  hciiu  imashime.  "  The 

prohibition  against  adultery  and  impurity." 
iv.     Fu  mo(jo  Kai,     Uso  iwanu  imashiwe.     "  The 

prohibition  against  lying.*' 
V.     Fikifjo  Kai.     TaogoU)  iwanu  imashinie,     **  The 

prohibition  against  equivocating   or  jesting, 

which  is  unseemly.** 
vi.     Fiiaku  Kai,   Waniknchi  iwanu  xmaMme,  '*  The 

prohibiton  against  abusive  language.** 
vii.     FuryozetHU   Kai,      yakagoto   iwanu   imashitne, 

*^  The  prohibition  agahist  backbiting  and  a 

double  tongue.** 


B- 
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fviii.     Futonyokn   Kai,     Mono  ivo   musahoranu    ima- 
shime^'^     "  The  prohibition  against  covetous- 
ness.** 
ix.     Fushin-i  Kai.     Hara  tateiiu  imashime,     **  The 

prohibition  against  anger/' 
X.     Fujafceii  Kai,     Yokoshima  vo  omoi  wo  okosanu 
imashime.      **  The   prohibition   against   har- 
bouring depraved  thoughts." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  these  ten  Command- 
ments somewhat  in  detail. 

1.  The  pommandment  agahist  taking  life.  We  shall^ 
notice  at  once  that  this  commandment  is  wider  in  its  scope 
than  the  corresponding  commandment  in  the  Christianv 
Decalogue,  as  ordinarily  interpreted.  **  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder  *'  is  limited  to  the  taking  of  human  life.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill  "  may  be  extended  into  a  prohibition  against 
all  taking  of  life.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  it  is  the  herb  and  the  fruit 
tree  that]  are  given  to  man  for  food  (Genesis  i.  29,  80), 
It  is  not  until  after  the  flood,  when  mankind  has  taken 
a  lower  level,  further  removed  from  Paradise,  that  he  is 
allowed  to  become  a  flesh-eater.  "Every  moving  thing 
that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the 
green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.  (Genesis 
ix.  8). 

The  reason  given  for  thus  absolutely  prohibiting  aU' 
taking  of  life  is  the  teaching  which  we  have  already  touched 
upon  in  treating  of  the  Shi  On,  the  absolute  unity  of  life, 
which  pervades  all  sentient  beings.  If  there^is  an  absolute 
chain  (nay  network)  of  relationship  connecting  each  in- 
dividual man  with  the  whole  of  sentient  creation,  if  the 
physical  life  which  animates  the  mollusc  be  the  same  in: 
essence  as  that  which  sets  in  motion  the  brain  of  a  Eant 
or  a  Hegel,  then  we  can  see  that  there  must  be  the  same 
sacredness  of  life  in  each. 
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The  bcneiits  arising  from  the  observance  of  this 
commandment  are  next  noticed.  They  are  arranged  under 
ten  beads : 

(1)  Were  this  commandment  to  be  fully  carried  out 
there  would  be  a  general  feeling  of  security  amongst  all 
living  creatures.  From  this  would  arise  (2)  a  general  promo- 
tioD  of  kindness  towards  animals  and  amongst  animals. 
The  lion  would  once  more  lie  down  with  the  lamb.  (8)  One 
of  the  great  causes  of  atigcr,  hatred,  revenge,  would  be 
removed.  The  body  would  consequently  (4)  be  more  free 
from  suffering  tlian  it  is  now,  and  (5)  life  would  be  longer. 
The  feeling  of  kindliness  would  spread  upwards  and  man 
would  (6)  gain  the  protection  of  the  Hinin  (beings  higher  . 
in  the  scale  of  existence  than  man,  explained  as  (nii 
•*  spirits  **).  As  a  consequence  (7)  the  sleep  of  man  would 
be  sound,  and  there  would  be  a  banishment  of  terrifying 
dreams.  Man's  life  would  be  set  free  from  the  restraints 
now  sot  upon  him  by  (8)  envy  (onkeUu),  and  (9)  fear. 
The  gates  of  Paradise  (10)  would  once  more  be  open  to 
him,  and,  after  death,  niau  will  bo  re-born  in  heaven. 

(N.B. — According  to  this  commandment,  Buddhism 
should  be  one  vast  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animids.  It  is  as  yet  very  far  from  being  such,  though 
great  efforts  are  being  made  in  many  quarters  in  Japan 
to  bring  about  a  more  humane  feeling.  There  has  been 
consequently  a  very  great  improvement  in  many  respects, 
for  which  we  can  be  very  thankful.) 

II.  The  prohibition  against  theft.  This  prohibition 
rests  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Eighth  Commandment 
of  the  Christian  code  ;  and  it  does  not  therefore  call  for 
any  special  remark  from  ns. 

The  resultant  benefits  are  again  catalogued  in  much 
the  same  way  as  before.  Tliere  will  be  a  great  increase 
of  national  wealth  (1)  and  a  general  discouragement  of 
extravagimco.  (2)  Mutual  g<H)dwill  will  bo  promoted 
amongst  men  and  (3)  inasmuch  as  lies  are  often  resorted 
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to  as  a  means  for  concealing  a  theft,  one  of  the  motives 
for  deceit  will  be  removed.  (4)  Universal  praise  will 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  nation  or  person  who  observes 
this  commandment.  (5)  There  will  be  no  fear  about  losing 
one's  property,  (6)  He  who  practices  honesty  advances 
one  step  towards  the  attainment  of  perfection  ( good  name) 
and  (7)  he  passes  his  life  without  fear  from  others.  The 
fruits  of  civilization  (8)  abound ;  practical  charity  (9) 
is  promoted,  and  in  this  case  too,  as  before,  the  gates 
of  Paradise  (10)  are  unlocked  by  the  observance  of  this 
commandment. 

in.  Tlie  prohibition  against  adultery.  This  prohibi- 
tion has  been  variously  interpreted  by  Buddhist  authorities. 
It  has  been  taken  to  be  only  a  prohibition  against 
irregular  sexual  connections,  incest  and  prostitution. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  maintain  therefore  that  con- 
cubinage aud  cotiseqaently  polygamy  are  not  forbidden  by 
this  commandment.  Both  customs  are  certainly  practised 
in  all  or  nearly  all  Buddhist  countries. 

Our  author  takes  a  stricter  view.  He  not  only 
discountenances  concubinage  and  polygamy,  but  he  even 
insists  on  due  continence  within  the  limits  and  sanctions 
of  wedlock.  In  other  words,  he  takes  the  view  of  St. 
Paul :  **  Dwell  with  your  wives  according  to  knowledge.** 

The  observance  of  this  commandment  entails  four 
advantages.  (1)  The  continent  man  maintains  the 
health  and  well-being  of  every  organ  of  his  body.  (2) 
Whether  in  wedlock,  or  out  of  wedlock,  he  is  preserved 
from  those  cares  and  anxieties  which  always  beset  the 
incontinent.  (3)  He  gains  that  respect  from  his  fellow 
men  which  is  always  given  to  those  who  are  chaste.  (4) 
He  isi  on  the  safe  path  to  preserve  the  happiuess  of  the , 
married  life. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  group  of  commandments, 
those,  namely,  which  relate  to  the  sins  of  the  mouth, 
we  get,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  following,  viz. : 
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lY.  The  prohibition  ayaijist  lying.  Lying  is  defined 
uot  only  as  the  making  of  false  statements  in  words,  bat 
also  in  actions.  It  is  not  only  '*  saying  that  what  is  18 
not,"  but  also  *^  pretending  that  what  is  is  not/'  as,  for 
instance,  ''  claiming  to  be  a  learned  man  when  one  is  luvt 
so."  Everything,  therefore,  that  makes  against  the  truth, 
whether  in  deed  or  word,  falls  ander  this  prohibition. 
Even  the  little  white  social  lies  which  are  so  common  in 
all  society,  and  especially  so  in  Japanese  society,  are  con* 
demned  by  our  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
observances  of  this  commandment  are  carefully  set  forth. 
He  who  observes  this  commandment  will  always  pre- 
serve his  mouth  ^*  pure  "  from  the  defilement  of  deceit, 
and  **  fraj^rant  **  with  the  odor  of  sanctity.  He  will 
gain  the  coutidence  of  the  world  and  the  reverence  of 
Heaven.  He  will  be  able  with  comforting  words  to 
solace  the  alHicted,  for  it  will  be  known  that  his  con- 
solations are  sincere.  He  will  reap  iu  their  fullest  sense 
the  **  three  fruits  of  the  wheel.*'  Conscious  of  its  integrity 
his  heart  will  be  at  peace,  and  he  will  be  able  to  make 
sure  progress  towards  perfection,  in  spite  of  any  outward 
obstacles  which  may  beset  him. 

V.  The  next  commandment  reminds  us  of  the  <' jesting 
which  is  not  convenient  "  condemned  by  St.  Paul.  It  is 
translated  into  modern  Japanese  by  taotjoto  iwanu  imashitMf 
and  taoffoto  may  be  translated  into  Biblical  phraseology  by 
the  word  **  stumbling-block.'*  It  is  therefore  a  prohibition 
against  saying  anything  which  shall  cause  thy  brother  to 
ofiend. 

It  is  observed,  in  the  commentary  which  follows,  that 
the  man  who  follows  out  this  commandment,  will,  while 
acting  with  perfect  sincerity  towards  his  associates,  never  sin 
against  those  usages  which  indicate  good  breeding.  He 
will  gain  the  respect  of  angels  and  men  by  his  gravity, 
and   preserve   the   bonds   of  friendship   unbroken   by  his 
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sincerity.  He  will  be  a  man  who  loves  to  be  found  not 
in  the  whirl  of  fashionable  life,  but  in  the  calmness  which 
characterizes  those  great  souls  who  are  in  the  world  but 
not  of  it.  Ue  will  love  that  reasonable  conversation 
which  is  denominated  as  the  silence  of  saints,  avoiding 
all  association  with  bad  or  worthless  companions.  And 
from  the  habits  of  mind  thus  formed  he  will  merit  to  be 
born  hereafter  into  a  righteous  sphere  (zen-doj. 

YI.  The  prohibiiiun  afjavist  abunve  hntjuaye.  Like  the 
two  preceding  commandments,  it  is  shown  that  this  com- 
mandment is  only  a  secondary  commandment,  i.e,,  that 
it  depends  really  upon  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
mouth. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  for  one  moment  supposed  that  the 
man  who  uses  abusive  language  in  any  sense  injures 
the  person  whom  he  abuses.  The  injury  is  to  himself^ 
and  this  is  to  be  seen  best  by  contemplating  the  language 
and  condition  of  the  man  who  keeps  himself  pure  from 
this  sin. 

YII.  Neither  need  we  dwell  long  on  that  refuge  for 
cowards  uf  all  sorts — the  sin  of  backbitiny  and  of  a  double 
tony  He,  Who  has  not  seen  instances  of  the  man  that  is 
always  **  on  the  fence,"  waiting  for  the  results  of  events 
before  he  declare  his  opinion,  and  in  the  mean  time  giving 
expression  to  such  colourless  sentiments  as  shall  enable 
him  to  take  up  whatever  views  shall  prevail  with  as  little 
prejudice  to  himself  as  possible ;  or  who  has  not  often 
times  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  speaking  the  truth 
of  Hu  absent  neighbour  ? 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  last 
group  of  sins,  those  which  concern  the  heart. 

YIII.  The  prohibition  of  covetousness,  Covetousness 
may  be  defined  as  the  desire  of  unlawful  possession.  Its 
cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  absolute  indifference  to  all 
possessions.  In  all  ages  and  countries,  covetousness  has 
been  at  the  root  of  all  social  evils.     It  is  so  now,  and  the^ 
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various  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  combat  the  aooial 
evils — wealth  and  poverty,  labour  and  capital — all  come 
under  the  head  of  this  commandment. 

To  cut  off  all  desires  is  to  free  the  soul  from  all  wants 
because  the  possession  of  the  soul  alone  is  greater  than 
all  material  wants.  It  is  to  free  the  soul  from  ambition, 
from  desire  of  all  sorts.  Even  virtue  and  happiness  are 
not  described,  because  he  who  has  abandoned  covetousness 
already  possesses  them.  It  is  to  make  man  absolutely 
perfect  and  self-contained  and  man  can  want  no  mofe  than 
that. 

Oiur  writer  does  not,  however,  point  out  that  to  cat 
off  desires  is  not  the  way  to  kill  the  sin  of  covetousness. 
dovetonsness  can  only  be  killed  by  thoroughly  satisfying 
tlie  souL 

It  is  just  here  that  the  Lesser  Vehicle  Buddhism  fails. 
It  is  merely  negative :  the  soul  of  man  wants  something 
more  than  a  negation  to  satisfy  it.  The  very  history  of 
Japanese  Buddhism  shows  tliis.  In  its  earliest  stages, 
as  represented  now  by  the  older  sects,  the  Tendai, 
Shingon  and  Zen,  it  represents  a  pure  negation.  Quench 
your  desires  and  you  will  be  happy. 

In  its  later  .  developments  it  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  soul  of 
luan  cannot  be  satisiied  with  such  negations.  Hence, 
in  the  JOdo  and  Shin  sects,  Amida  is  offered  to  the  soul 
as  a  persoual  saviom*  who  can  satisfy  its  longings.  And 
then,  as  though  conscious  that  Amida  is  not  a  reality, 
the  Nichiren  sect  arises,  which,  in  spite  of  it«  stern  de- 
nunciation of  Amida  as  a  fraud,  one  invocation  of  whose 
name  will  bring  with  it  a  thousand  years  of  purgatory, 
is,  nevertheless,  reckoned  us  a  true  Buddhist  sect. 

IX.  The  prohibition  agaitixt  amjer.  He  that  has  con- 
quered the  sin  of  anger  has  overcome  pain,  for  anger  is 
the  result  of  pain  in  the  heart.  He  has  also  conquered 
selfishness,    aud    desire   of  having  the   mastery  ;    and  has 
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learned  patience  and  meekness.  Such  a  man  can  ^^  receive 
that  heart  of  practical  mercy  which  distinguishes  the  saints  ; 
nay,  the  very  aspect  of  his  countenance,  and  his  hearing 
will  show  the  peace  that  is  within  his  heart.  He  has 
conquered  this  world  ;  patience  aud  meekness  have  opened 
to  him  the  world  of  the  Buddhas. 

X.  Lastly,  'prohibition  atjainat  harbouring  depraved 
thowjhts  is  set  hefore  us  as  the  sum  total  of  all  the  com- 
mandments. It  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  others.  If  a  man 
has  learned  to  regulate  all  his  thoughts  he  is  master  of 
himself.  Master  of  himself,  he  is  master  of  the  universe. 
He  is  perfect,  and  can  live  henceforth  without  any  re- 
straint, because  he  has  become  a  law  unto  himself.  He 
is  perfect,  and  henceforth  attains  to  the  completion  of 
knowledge  and  enlightenment.  It  is,  in  fact,  equivalent 
to  the  triumph  over  pain  and  ignorance  which  leads  to 
Nirvana. 

In  a  further  lecture  on  the  Decalogue,  Mr.  Unsho 
points  out  that  there  are  two  sides  to  these  prohibitions — 
a  negative  and  a  positive.  'Not  only  are  certain  vices 
prohibited,  but  the  contrary  virtues  are  commanded.  The 
same  distinction  will  be  found  in  almost  any  Christian 
treatise  on  our  Ten  Commandments. 

The  Decalogue  further  finds  its  perfection  in  the  six 
transcendental  virtues  ;  they  are  the  source  of  all  goodness, 
they  are  absolutely  necessary  and  indispensable.  They 
are ;  charity,  morality,  patience,  energy,  tranquil  con- 
templation, wisdom. 

But  we  ask  on  what  authority  are  these  command- 
ments based?  They  are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the 
Sutras.  We  will  quote  at  length  from  one  which  will  serve 
as  a  pattern  of  the  rest. 

The  Karma  Vibhaga  Sutra  says:  '* Buddha  declared 
that  there  were  ten  kinds  of  works  which  led  to  birth  in 
human  form  :  1.  Not  to  kill ;  2,  not  to  steal;  8,  not  to 
commit  adultery ;  4,  not  to  use  immoral  language ;   5,  not 
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to  equivocate  ;  6.  not  to  slander  ;  7.  not  to  lie  ;  8.  not  to 
covet ;  9.  not  to  indulge  in  anger ;  10.  not  to  envy  or  in* 
dulge  in  parti«dity." 

The  above  quotation  I  make  from  Mr.  Beal's  Catena 
of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  his  terms  are  not  quite  those  that  I  have  used,  bat 
I  think  I  have  faithfully  represented  my  Japanese 
authority. 

There  is  another  catalogue  of  sins  and  prohibitions  called 
the  Go  Kai,  which  sums  up  all  these  precepts  under  five 
heads.  The  subjoined  table  adapted  from  a  similar  table 
n  a  Japanese  paper '-'^  will  show  the  correspondences 
between  those  two  sets  of  commandment  and  also  the  five 
Confucian  principles  of  morality. 

The  ton  Commandments  are  arranged  thus : 

HE^  RT.  TON  C  UE  .  BCWY. 

XL.X.YIir.  ^raC.YI.  Y.  lY.    111.11.    I. 


X     ' 

^'-. 


® 


(S) 


(S)    (S)     (i) 


Thi 


s      i 


n    '"f 
PENTAMaUf       .■ 

The  five  Confucian  principles  of  morality  are  : 

A.  Truthfulness. 

B.  Wisdom. 

C.  Ceremonials  (good  manners). 
1).  Justice. 

E.  Benevoleueo. 

The    five    Buddhist    comuuindmonts    are   those   most 
usually  found  in  Japanese  books  of  morality  : 
a.  The  prohibition  against  intemperance 
p.  The  ])r()hibition  against  lying. 
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y.  The  prohibition  against  adultery. 

8,  The  prohibition  against  theft. 

c.    The  prohibition  against  taking  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  classification  is  not  nearly  so 
complete  as  the  other.  I  think  myself  that  it  is  due  to  an 
attempt  at  harmonizing  Confucian  and  Buddhist  Ethics. 

There  is  again  another  classHicatio'u  which  divides 
prohibited   actions   into   eight   classes.     This   ]^  called    in 

> 

Japanese  the  hak-hai  and  corresponds  with  the  Noble  Eight- 
fold path  propounded  by  Buddha  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
teaching.  The  sins  thus  prohibited  are  :  1 .  Taking  life  ; 
2.  theft ;  8.  fornication  ;  4.  lyiug  ;  5.  wine  drinking ;  6. 
lying  on  a  large  bed ;  7.  porsoual  ornaments  ;  8.  dancing 
and  singing.  Some  of  these  prohibitions  as,  €,g,^  No.  6, 
are  absolutely  unnecessary  in  a  country  like  Japan,  whilst 
the  tenth  commandment  of  the  Ju  Zen  covers  all  that  is 
harmful  iu  wine  drinking,  personal  ornaments,  dancing  and 
singing. 

It  remains  for  us  to  point  out  that  morality  by  itself  is 
not  a  sufficient  guide.  Morality  must  be  accompanied  by 
enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  must  be  kindled  by  a  p^^rson 
or  a  personified  principle.  In  the  case  of  Buddhism,  the 
person  is  Sakya  Muni,  the  personified  principle  is  supplied 
by  the  Buddhas  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  those  mysterious 
Buddhas  who  are  supposed  to  have  come  forth  **  out  of  the 
Nothing  into  here,*'  to  develop  and  complete  the  teachings 
of  Sakya  Muni,  and  who  are  themselves  in  some  way 
mysteriously  connected  with  the  Buddha. 


(  482  ) 


NICHIEEN. 


A  lowly  cottage,  thatched  with  straw  of  rice, 
With  dirty  mats,  aud  hcams  hogrimed  with  8moke 
Troiu  the  rude  hearth  that  Riiiouldered  iu  the  midst, 
AVith  half- charred  logs  that  crackled  as  they  hurued,. 
And  sent  up  showers  of  sparks  against  the  roof: 
AVliile,  to  the  right,  a  little  room  leads  off, 
(Jlean-matted,  with  a  desk  jind  pile  of  hooks, 
Aud  pens  and  ink -tray  :  on  the  wall,  a  scroll, 
Gruy  with  old  age,  with  tigures  indistinct 
Of  venerahlo  13odhisats,  who  sit 
Cro.^s -legged  upon  their  lotus  leaves,  and  bless 
AVith  three  uplifted  lingers  all  the  world. 
And  hy  the  desk,  with  open  b6ok,  a  man. 
Dressed  as  a  peasant,  yet,  upon  his  face, 
A  look  that  mai'ks  him  for  a  gentleman. 

And,  with  his  hand  upon  the  open  page, 
Hi>  eye  has  wandered  to  the  lattice  door, 
'J'hiit  stands  wide  open,  giving  him  a  view 
Ac>*oss  the  gard(*n,  with  its  humble  crop 
C>r  sweet  i>()tat.oes,  endives,  cucumbers, 
AVith  here  and  tlu»re  a  stray  neglected  flower. 

Hence  runs  a  pathway,  marked  with  sunken  stones, 
]'owu  to  a  still  dark  pond,  where,  from  the  ooze, 
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The  lotus  pushes  its  broad  petals  forth, 
And  fills  the  air  with  beauty.     Further  yet, 
The  moss-grown  village  sloping  to  the  sea. 
The  beach  alive  with  boats  and  men  and  nets, 
And  gleaming  fish  that  struggle  on  the  snnds, 
"Seeking  escape  in  vain  ;  the  broad  expanse 
Of  sea,  sail  dotted  with  the  fisher  boats  ; 
And  in  the  far  horizon,  a  blue  line. 
Ridges  that  stretch  far  eastward,  and  the  pines 
Fringing  the  white  streak  of  the  breaking  surf. 

Seeing,  he  saw  not ;:— for  his  restless  mind 
Had  long  since  fled  beyond  those  distant  hills 
To  where  in  happier  duys  he  served  his  lord, 
A  feudal  baron  in  the  western  lund. 
Near  to  the  city,  where,  invisible, 
The  Emperor  kept  the  shadow  of  his  state. 
Right  faithfully  he  served,  in  war  and  peace, 
Till,  ou  some  baseless  charge  of  treachery, 
His  lord,  with  sudden-kindled  prejudice, 
Degraded  Nukina  from  all  his  rank. 
And  stripped  him  of  his  farm,  and  banished  him 
From  Court  and  office,  home  and  family. 
So  in  that  village  by  the  eastern  sea. 
Remote  from  all  the  bustling  haunts  of  men. 
He  lived  an  outcaste,  midst  the  fisher  folk. 
Rough,  boisterous  men,  whose  thoughts  were  strauge  to  his 
Unfriended  and  alone. 

Yet  found  ho  one, — 
A  maid, — that  felt  compassion  for  his  woes, 
And  learned  to  love  the  exile,  and  at  last, 
Braviug  the  ignorant  scandal  of  the  beach. 
Mated  with  him,  and  cheered  his  lonely  lot. 

Wliilst  thus  he  mused,  behind  the  sliding- screen, 
That  shut  ofT  part  of  this  small  tenement, 
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There  broke  npou  his  ear  a  sound  of  groans, 

Miugled  with  women's  whispers,  comforting 

Some  unseen  sufferer,  and  the  hurried  beat 

Of  footsteps  speeding  past  to  seek  for  aid, 

Then  all  was  hushed,  imd  then  a  feeble  cry 

As  of  a  new  born  babe,  and,  presently. 

The  screen  slid  back,  and,  lo  !  an  aged  dame, 

With  blackened  teeth,  and  Avrinkled  countenance. 

Bore  safe  within  her  arms  an  infant  boy. 

And  laid  him  gently  at  his  father's  feet. 

**  See  what  th\'  wife  has  given  thee  :  wilt  thou  have  it  ?" 

He  started  from  his  reverie,  and  smiled 
Upon  his  first-born,  as  he  lay  and  stretched 
His  tiny  limbs,  and  yawned,  and  gasped  for  breath. 
Seeking  the  comfort  of  his  mother's  breast. 
With  instinct  placed  by  Heaven  within  His  soul. 

Just  then  the  morning  sun  peeped  from  a  cloud 
That  cast  its  shadow  on  the  southern  sea, 
"With  one  bright  ray  upon  the  infant  face, 
Revealing  all  its  beauty  : 

'*  See,"  he  cried,. 
'^The  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines  on  the  just 
**  In  spite  of  man's  disfavour.     I  accept 
"  Th(i  gift  that  Heaven  has  given  me,  and  call 
**  His  name  Zennichi — Son  of  Righteousness." 


II. 


A  solitary  lad  upon  the  rocks, 
Gazing  out  seaward,  whore  the  angry  wind 
La^^hcs  the  eastern  wave  to  furious  wrath, 
And  tossing  billows  crested  with  foam 
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Sweep  roaring  to  the  shore,  and  beat  themselves 

In  anger  purposeless  against  the  cliffs. 

And  in  his  eye  there  stands  a  briny  tear, 

Salt  as  the  ocean  spray  upon  his  face, 

That  dims,  but  quenches  not  the  hidden  fire. 

That  flashes  forth  from  the  volcanic  soul, 

And  shakes  with  vehemence  his  slender  frame, 

"  Fiends  !  how  I  hate  them  I" — and  ho  ground  his  teeth. 

And  clutched  convulsively  with  twitching  grasp, 

As  though  he  seized  some  foeman  by  the  throat, 

And  choked  his  life  out  in  his  righteous  wrath. 


For  that  day,  as  he  played  upon  the  shore, 
Zennichi's  wrath  was  kindled — for  he  met 
A  crowd  of  ragged  urchins  from  the  boats, 
Teasing  a  fledgling  sparrow  they  had  caught. 
With  pole  and  birdlime  in  the  bamboo  grove, 
And,  as  they  tore  it  with  malicious  glee, 
Zennichi*s  anger  boiled  within  his  soul, 
And  forth  the  words  came  rushing  from  his  heart : 


**  Shame  be  upon  you  I  Wimi  !  is  this  your  sport 

To  gather  round  in  cruel  merriment 

And  work  your  tortures  on  a  harmless  bird, 

Sharer  with  you  of  life  and  Heaven's  air  ? 

Shame  I  let  it  go,  I  tell  you  let  it  go. 

And  turn  to  worthier  pastime.     What  say  you 

To  have  a^game  of  soldiers  on  the  beach  ? 

With  drums  and  waving  swords  and  sandy  forts  ? 

Gome,  I  will  be  the  Captain  *' 

But  the  lads, 
For  that  they  hated  this  poor  slender  boy, 
That  ever  frowned  upon  their  barbarous  sports. 
And  loved  the  beasts  they  tortured  in  their  play. 
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And  wept  to  see  the  wounded  ha^e,  or  doc, 
Or  trout  that  floundered  on  the  angler's  book  ; 
With  many  a  taunt  and  bitter  unkind  word, 
Such  ns  boys  love  to  fling  upon  their  mates, 
Bandying  words  whose  force  they  know  not  of, 
Drove  him  away — "  What  is  it,  pray,  to  you  ? 
The  bird  is  our's — yes  our's  by  captor's  right, 
To  do  with  as  we  please — and  none  of  yours  ; 
We  don't  want  you  to  come  and  play  with  us  : 
Wait  till  you're  asked, — you  outcast  vagabond."  • 
With  that  they  laughed,  and  ran  away  from  him, 
Bearing  their  dying  captive  in  their  hands. 
And,  as  they  turned  the  corner,  where  the  boats 
Stood  drawn  up  high  and  dry  upon  the  sands, 
They  stopped  and  pelted  him  with  shells  and  stones. 
And  hooted  at  him  with  derisive  words  : 
**  Ah  !  who  would  be  a  banished  outcast's  son  I" 
With  that,  the  lad,  his  heart  brim  full  of  wrath 
That  sought  to  quench  itself  in  silent  tears. 
Betook  him  to  his  perch  upon  tlie  rocks 
And  gazed  out  seaward  at  the  angry  waves, 
Lashed  into  fury  by  the  raging  wind. 
That  seemed  to  And  an  echo  in  his  breast. 


There,  all  alone, — in  that  blest  solitude, 
When  none  are  near  to  fan  the  flame  of  wrath. 
Where  God,  unkno^vn,  speaks  to  the  heart  of  man 
By  sighing  winds,  and  -roaring  waves,  and  trees 
That  murmur  as  they  bend  before  the  wind. 
And  all  the  many  voices  of  the  earth  — 
The  boy's  heart  seemed  to  lull  itself  to  rest. 
Responding  to  the  wild  wind's  lullaby. 
Then  as  he  thought  of  all  this  bright,  fair  world 
And  all  its  pain — this  world  he  loved  so  well — 
For  every  flower  that  bloomed  upon  the  hills 
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Spoke  to  him  as  a  friend,  from  eye  to  eye, 

With  wordless  motions  reaching  to  the  heart ; 

And  every  bird,  that  sung  upon  the  lea. 

Spoke  in  a  tongue  he  seemed  to  know  by  heart ; 

And- every  beast,  that  walked  upon  the  land, 

Zennichi  knew  it,  and  its  haunts  and  cry  ; 

And  two  wild  foxes  from  their  lair  close  by, 

Among  the  tangled  scrub  behind  the  house. 

Came  at  his  cry  and  took  the  food  he  gave. 

Nor  feared  his  hand,  but  gambolled  in  the  grass, 

And  fawned  like  spaniels,  answering  to  their  names 

0/  Ho  and  Myo. — The  foolish  villagers, 

Fearing  the  witching  power  of  the  fox. 

The  evil  spirit  incarnate, — shrank  from  him 

As  one  whose  spirit  was  akin  to  ill. 

Else  had  he  feared  to  league  himself  with  these. 

Hell's  ministers,  for,  ofttimes  in  the  dusk 

The  peasant,  home  returning  from  his  field, 

Meeting  a  fo^,  is  all  bereft  of  sense, 

Speechless  and  powerless  to  think  or  act. 

Thus  all  the  village  feared  the  gentle  lad. 

As  one  in  league  with  devils,  and  himself 

Conversant  with  infermil  powers  and  spells. 


Thus  thinking  of  the  grief  that  mars  the  earth, 
The  pain  that  comes  from  Nature's  broken  law, 
The  evil  thing  called  sin,  he  gazed  to  sea. 
And  drew  the  keen  salt  breeze  into  his  lungs. 
And  felt  the  strength  and  solace  of  the  wind 
Revive  his  spirits,  and  within  him  rose 
A  strong  desire,  such  as  stirs  within 
The  hearts  of  those  whom  Heaven  chooses  out 
To  be  Apostles,  preaching  righteousness. 
**  They  call  me  beggar,  outcast,  vagabond, 
Spurning  my  father  and  his  miseries  ! 
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"  Poor  souls,  they  know  not  Nature,  nor  the  love 

That  reigns  in  all  things  animate,  and  binds 

Man  to  his  fellow, — man  to  everything 

That  lives  and  moves,  and  feels  the  mighty  piUse 

Tliat  throbs  within  the  One  Heart  of  the  World. 

Poor  souls  !  yet  I  who  know  the  better  law, 

THUght  by  an  instinct  kindlier  and  true, 

Shall  I  not  strive  to  teach  their  ignorance, 

And  spread  amongst  them  that  great  law  of  love  ?*' 

Thus  he — not  knowing  yet  the  perfect  Law, 

But  groping  for  the  Light  he  dimly  saw. 

With  great  compassion  for  the  sins  of  men^ 

Desired  to  be  a  Saviour  ;  from  that  hour 

Zennichi's  heart  was  set  to  be  a  priest. 


III. 


A  road-side  inn,  beside  a  sluggish  stream 
That  winds  across  the  plains  into  the  sea. 
And  bears  upon  its  bosom  clumsy  boats 
Laden  with  rice,  or  charcoal,  and  long  rafts 
Of  rough-hewn  timber  from  the  distant  hills. 


And  from  the  inn  a  hosi  of  tiny  flags 

Welcome  the  traveller  with  silent  show 

Demonstrative  of  hospitality. 

Whilst  imdorneath,  upon  the  raised  floor, 

Sit  host  and  hostess,  serving  man  and  maids. 

And  with  loud  cries  of  welcome  long  drawn  out 

Receive  the  traveller,  as  he  stops  to  rest 

And  pass  the  midday  hour ; — and  peeps  beyond 

Into  the  kitchen,  where,  with  ceaseless  talk. 

And  bustling  clatter  amidst  pots  and  pans, 

The  cooks  are  busied  with  the  simple  meul 

That  suits  a  simple  folk.     Anon,  a  priest. 
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Slender,  erect,  and  straight  of  limb,  and  tall 
With  bright  eye  gleaming  from  an  active  soul, 
And  lips  that  speak  determined  force  of  will. 
Such  as  could  force  a  sin  and  conquer  it 
Or  sway  with  eloquence  a  furious  crowd  ; 
His  dusty  cassock  tucked  up  round  his  waist, 
And  on  his  back  a  little  oilskin  pack 
That  held  his  property  ;  and  round  his  wrist 
The  rosary  of  beads  where  on  to  pray. 
And,  in  the  bosom  of  his  folded  dress, 
A  carved  image  of  the  mighty  Lord, 
The  Indian  Buddha. 

Thus  he  came,. 
And  sat  him  down  upon  the  dais  floor. 
Beside  the  gi'cat  hibachi  of  mine  host, 
And  sipped  his  tea,  and  took  his  simple  bowl 
Of  rice,  and  beans. 

Whilst  thus  he  sat,  there  came 
A  troop  of  children,  rushing  from  behind. 
And  filling  all  the  air  with  noisy  shouts. 
Some  running  on  in  front,  while  others  dragged 
A  cart  with  creaking  wheels,  and  filled  with  dolls ; 
Dolls,  such  as  children  in  all  countries  love. 
Old  ones  with  battered  faces,  broken  arms 
And  minus  legs — and  in  the  midst  of  these 
Like  some  great  giant  on  a  pigmy  ship 

_  • 

There  rode  in  state,  with  shattered  hands  and  arms. 

Wanting  a  nose  and  ear,  begiimod  with  dirt, 

And  bearing  signs  of  dastardly  neglect. 

An  image  of  the  Buddha. 

When  the  priest,. 

Turning  to  watch  the  children  at  their  games. 

Beheld  the  holy  idol  in  such  plight, 

Irreverently  jostled  by  the  boys, 

His  face  flushed  anger,  and  his  fingers  twitched, 

With  boiling  passion,  though  his  tongue  was  tied. 
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Tlien  with  one  stride  he  dashed  among  the  boys, 

Who  fled  with  terror  at  this  fierce  attack, 

And  tore  the  holy  idol  from  its  cart, 

And  })ore  it  gently  back  into  the  house, 

As  one  would  lift  the  object  of  his  love 

Bearing  her  out  of  danger  ; — then  he  turned 

And  spoke  in  quiet  accents,  as  a  man 

Speaks,  when  his  will  subdues  his  mighty  wrath  : — 

**  How  came  these  children  by  this  holy  thing  ?'* 


To  whom  the  host  with  cringing  reverence, 

•**  Nay,  reverend  Sir,  this  is  no  holy  thing, 

Though  once  we  deemed  it  such — for,  you  must  know, 

The  learned  Shinran  lately  passed  by  here, 

From  Kamakuia— the  great  holy  priest. 

Who  spoke  of  the  one  Buddha,  Amida, 

And  told  us  that  we  need  but  trust  in  him 

And  with  thankful  heart  repent  the  words 

*  Hail,  Amida  the  Buddha  I' — As  for  him 
Whose  image  you  have  rescued  from  the  cart, 
He  told  us  it  was  vain  to  trust  in  him, 

Who  bid  men  save  themselves  by  works  of  law 
A  long  circuitous  journey,  whereas  now, 

*  Believe  and  you  are  saved  by  Amida  I' 
And  so  this  idol  that  you  snatched  away, 
As  being  useless  to  us,  we  had  stored 
In  one  of  the  outhouses,  where  the  lads 
Found  it  and  took  it  for  their  childish  game." 
Felt  his  heart  siuk  within  him  : — for  it  seemed 
As  though  the  sun  wei*e  darkened  in  the  heaven, 
And  lleucho,  when  he  heard  the  landlord's  words, 
And  all  the  brightness  of  the  Truth  were  gone. 

For,  in  the  Temple  by  the  eastern  sea — 
Kyosumidera,  with  its  aged  priest 
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Dozen — the  boy  Zennichi  had  become 

Bencho  the  priest, — and  Dozen's  mouth  had  taught 

BenchO  the  mysteries  of  the  holy  law 

Of  Buddha,  those  that  K6b5  brought  with  him 

From  China — Shingmi,  **  world  of  Truth,"  a  path 

By  fasting,  prayer,  and  pious  formulas 

To  reach  unto  the  holy  truth  that  leads 

To  Buddhahood,  ti'ue  Wisdom  of  the  Soul. 

And  scarce  a  murmur  of  the  wicked  act 

That  preached  of  Amida  and  His  Paradise, 

Wherein  all  men  may  enter  just  by  faith. 

Had  reached  that  quiet  village.     So  the  years 

Passed  by  in  stillness — till  the  lad  became 

The  full-grown  priest,  with  faith,  deep,  clear  and  strong,. 

For  all  the  mighty  wisdom  that  there  lies 
In  that  great  Faith  of  Buddha  and  the  love 

For  sinful  men  ensnared  in  error's  net, 

Without  one  hope  of  ever  being  freed. 

Save  one  should  teach  them — filled  his  ardent  soul 

With  that  pure  fire  that  makes  a  man  a  saint. 

But  in  that  Temple  was  there  dearth  of  books. 

And  Dozen  seeing  Benchd's  eager  zeal 

To  press  into  the  deepest  mysteries, 

Was  fain  awhile  to  lose  his  company 

And  bid  him  venture  forth  into  the  world. 

And  seek  elsewhere  for  learning-  more  profound 

Than  a  poor  village  temple  could  afiord  ; 

Aud  Bencho,  nothing  loth  to  see  the  world, 

Shouldered  his  pack,  and  tucked  bis  cassock  high, 

And  staff  in  hand,  set  forth  from  home  to  walk. 

Across  Mnsashi's  solitary  plain. 

Where  long  years  afterward  great  Yedo  rose. 

To  seek  the  Shoguns  Kamakura  court. 

And  all  the  holv  priests  assembled  there. 

So  with  a  righteous  grief  within  his  soul, 
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Bencho  went  upon  his  lonely  road  : 

"  Alas  I  the  Holy  Faith  is  well -nigh  dead, 

The  image  of  its  Founder  being  cast 

To  bats  and  mice  in  some  dark  dirty  barn, 

And  dragged  by  children  through  the  streets  in  play. 

Ah  me  !  " — and  then  there  rose  within  his  heart 

Some  dim  foreboding  of  a  work  to  come, 

A  bnrden  laid  on  him  to  purify, 

Reform,  restore  and  build  the  Faith  ngain, 

And,  his  warm  heart  responding  to  the  hand 

Tliat  laid  the  l»urden  on  it,  and  he  strode  on 

With  firmer  stride,  and  figure  more  erect, 

Conscious  of  hidden  purpose,  power  and  sanctity. 


IV. 


Kydsnmidcra  by  the  Eastern  sea ; 

And  all  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood 

Come  flocking  through  the  Temple  gates  in  crowds, 

And  take  their  seats  upon  the  matted  floor, 

Or  crouch  upon  the  wooden  st^ps  in  front 

And  wait  the  Preacher's  advent. — For  thcv  liear 

That  Rencho  preaches  his  first  sermon  there. 

And  some  old  men  are  mindful  of  the  day 

When  Renchd's  father — sitting  there  apart, 

With  fond  paternal  pride,  to  hear  his  son — 

First  came,  an  exile,  to  the  fisher  town  ; 

And  others  mindful  of  the  slender  lad 

Zennichi,  whom  they  all  disliked  at  school. 

And  how  he  loved  the  speechless  beasts  and  birds, 

And  how  they  pelted  him  and  called  him  names, 

And  all  remembered  how,  ten  years  ago, 

He  left  the  village  temple  and  remained 

Long  years  a  travelling  student,  wandering 

To  all  the  famous  temples  in  the  land. 

In  search  of  wisdom,  and  religious  lore  ; 
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And  how  returning  he  seemed  shy  and  sad, 

Keeping  his  counsel,  and  refused  to  speak 

Of  all  the  men  and  marvels  he  had  seen. 

For  when  they  asked  him  of  the  Shogun's  Court 

At  Eamakura,  hoping  for  some  tale 

Ahout  the  lords  and  warriors  of  the  place, 

He  answered  them  about  the  myriad  shells 

Dancing  in  sunlight  on  the  wave-beat  shore  ; 

Or  when  they  spoke  of  the  Imperial  town, 

Kyoto,  or  of  Nara 'midst  the  hills, 

Or  Hiyeizan*s  far-famed  monastery. 

And  how  the  faith  progressed  throughout  the  land. 

He  said  that  at  Ky6to  all  the  trees 

Were  white  with  cherries ;  that  the  wind  blew  strong 

On  Hiyeizan,  and  Nara*s  snows  were  deep. 

But  not  one  word  he  spoke  where  with  to  feed 

The  spiritual  hunger  that  was  in  their  souls. 

But  now  the  time  of  silent  thought  was  done, 

BenchO  was  going  to  preach. 

And  all  the  folks 

Came,  wondering  what  the  sermon  would  be  like. 

Dozen  was  there,  the  aged  priest,  who  first 

Had  given  the  tonsure  to  the  wayward  lad 

Zennichi, — and  by  her  husband  sat, 

His  aged  mother — beaming  with  the  pride 

A  mother  feels  in  listening  to  her  son  ; 

And  T6j6  too  was  there,  the  governor 

Of  all  that  province,  for  he  too  had  heard 

Of  Bencho's  fame  and  now  was  hither  drawn. 

Then  when  the  drums  were  silent  which  were  beat 

As  preludes  to  the  service,  BenchO  straight 

Mounted  the  pulpit  and  with  steadfast  look. 

Changing  the  phrase  where  with  the  priests  were  wont 

To  preface  their  orations,  ten  times  cried, 

"  Hail  to  the  scripture  of  the  Holy  Law,*' 

And  raised  a  book  above  his  head,  and  there. 
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Striking  the  desk  with  his  uplifted  hand, 
Commenced  to  speak : — 

<<  The  time  has  come,"  he  8aid» 
<'  When  Buddha's  holiest  law  should  be  proclaimed, 
The  last  and  noblest  teaching  that  he  gave. 
For  verily  the  faith  is  flickering  out, 
And  few  there  are  that  know  the  path  of  life. 
For  look  you,  brethren,  in  this  land  of  ours 
The  teaching  of  the  Buddha  which  was  one, 
Is  broken  into  sects,  and  heresies. 
Each  claiming  to  be  Buddha's  truth,  yet  each 
Presenting  doctrines  contradictory. 
For  we,  my  brethren,  in  this  Shingon  sect 
Exalt  the  great  Dainichi,  whom  they  call 
Yairocana  the  Wisdom  of  the  World, 
And  with  much  show  of  wisdom,  many  charms, 
And  incantations,  seek  to  bolster  up 
This  substitute  for  Shaka's  simple  creed. 
Whilst  in  a  Temple  not  a  mile  from  here, 
The  priests  of  Zen,  professing  to  be  taught 
From  heart  to  heart  a  secret  form  of  Truth 
That  passes  words  and  knowledge,  make  themselves 
The  laughing-stock  of  all  the  neighbourhood,    • 
With  their  contemplative  retirement 
Thinking  of  nothing, — sleeping  half  the  time. 
And  feeding  on  the  nightmares  of  their  dreams. 


'*  Or,  if  you  like  we'll  take  the  Jodo  sect, 
Which  late  has  shown  such  vigour  in  our  land. 
With  Shiuran  for  its  prophet — what  of  it  ? 
The  blankest,  soul-destroying,  heresy. 
That  puts  a  fable  in  the  place  of  Truth 
And  preaches  Amida — who's  Amida  ? 
And  what  is  all  this  Jodo  ritual 
But  crying  *  Nembutsu  in  a  horse's  ear  ?' 
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What  need  I  speak  about  that  mongrel  creed 
That  seeks  to  patch  a  worn-out  cloak  afresh 
With  brand  new  pieces  of  a  different  hue, 
And  grafts  the  Buddhas  on  the  ancient  stock 
Of  Shinto  gods  or  demi-gods,  and  thus, 
Serving  two  masters, — learns  to  serve  the  times, 
But,  slave  to  error,  cannot  serve  the  Truth  ? 
But  in  this  book  from  which  I  preach  to-day, 
The  last  and  holiest  of  Sliaka's  law, 
Saddharma  pundarika — Hokekj^O — 
The  Lotus  Scripture  of  the  Holy  Law, 
I  find  the  truest  teaching  of  the  Lord, 
That  highest  form  of  doctrine  which  he  gave 
To  be  the  lasting  guide  of  future  years. 
Listen,  my  brethren,  while  I  teach  it  you." 


But,  as  a  lion  growling  in  his  wrath. 

So  from  his  audience  came  a  murmuring  sound. 

Muffled  at  first,  but  growing  to  a  roar, 

And  all  the  people  rose  upon  their  feet 

And  cursed  him  loudly  for  a  heretic 

That  durst  blaspheme  the  mighty  Amida, 

And  ridicule  the  holy  priests  of  Zen, 

And  like  a  bird  that  fouls  its  native  nest 

Proclaim  the  Shingon  as  a  sect  of  fools  ! 

And  as  the  uproai*  grew,  and  men  dispersed 

In  quest  of  swords  and  sticks,  as  men  are  wont 

To  back  the  unrighteous  cause  with  violence. 

Then  Dozen  softly  drew  to  Rcncho's  side. 

And  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  whispered  him 

To  pass  out  quietly  iind  leave  the  hail, 

Lest  bloodshed  bring  disgrace  upon  the  scene 

And  thus  the  Holy  Temple  be  defiled. 

So  Bencho  passed  away,  and  fled  the  land, 

Ooing  he  knew  not  where — and  presently, 

Vol.  zxii.— 3:1 
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Tlir  author  of  the  mischief  heing  away, 

The  crowds  dispersed  in  peace — yet  mauy  bore 

The  seeds  of  lluncho's  doctrine  in  their  hearts 


V. 


A  dip  amongst  the  sand  Iiills  by  the  sen. 
Far  from  all  haunts  of  men— and  in  the  dip 
A  hhed  of  loose  construction,  fit  to  serve 
F(»r  temporary  shelter  from  the  sun 
Or  .suddtn  ])ursting  tempest :  overhead 
Th(.>  placid  moon  beams  on  the  peaceful  scene. 
Aud,  by  the  narrow  path  that  winds  amongst 
Tlic-  tall  grass  in  the  bottoms  and  the  pines 
Ot  htunted  growth  that  crown  the  sandy  hills, 
A  N'oung  priest  wanders  with  uncertain  step, 
A^  (»ne  who,  having  lost  his  way,  scarce  knows 
AVhicli  way  to  turn  his  sore  and  weary  foot ; 
iSl.>\v  coming  to  the  shed,  from  which  the  sound 
Of  muttered  prHyers  aud  chaunts  mouotimous 
Proclaims  the  presence  of  some  anchorite, 
Who  in  this  wild  and  solitary  spot 
Makes  his  devotions. 

**  By  our  leave,  fair  Sir, 
Jf  that  I  may  disturb  you  at  your  prayers, 
I  lain  would  known  where  dwells  a  priest  of  fame 
Whom  once  I  knew  at  Hiyeizan  when  we 
"Were  students  there  together.'* — 

**  A  priest,  say  you  ? 
Wli:it  was  his  name  ?'* 

**  RenehO,  his  name,  fair  Sir, 
A  i»riest  of  noble  stature,  tall  and  slim, 
"W'itli  sharp  cut  features,  strong  ascetic  mien, 
Aud  eyes  that  flashed  forth  fire  from  his  soul. 
A  loarued  priest." 
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**  Kenchd,  my  friend,  is  gone  : 
And  Nichiren  now  lives  in  liencho's  stead  ; 
I  am  the  man  you  seek  for.     Your  request  ?  " 
Whereat  the  younger  priest,  on  bended  knees, 
Bowed  down  in  fear,  and  worshipped  Nichiren  : 
**  0  Lord,**  said  he,  **  for  surely  Lord  art  thou 
Whose  wisdom  seems  like  Buddha*s — I  have  heard 
Of  all  thy  learning,  and  the  truth  that  hangs 
Upon  thy  lips,  and  therefore  am  I  come. 
For  truly  in  the  halls  at  Hiyeizan 
I  learned  to  venernte  that  holy  book 
Saddharma  pundarika — Hokekyo — 
The  last  and  holiest  book  of  Shaka*s  law  : 
But  as  it  seemed  to  me.  there  hung  a  veil 
Upon  the  face  of  all  that  studied  it. 
And  none  could  penetrate  its  inmost  sense. 
Thus  what  should  be  the  mainstay  of  our  life 
Became  our  poison.     Therefore  when  I  heard 
That  thou  hadst  reached  into  the  very  heart 
And  essence  of  the  highest  form  of  Truth, 
I  purposed  to  come  to  thee  and  hear 
From  thine  own  lips  the  truths  that  thou  hast  found. 
But  when  I  came  to  yonder  eastern  shore 
Across  the  bay,  to  that  religious  house, 
Kyosumidera,  I  found  them  all  in  wrath, 
Saying  that  thou  wert  mad,  for  thou  hadst  preached 
Blaspheming  words  against  the  holy  sects 
That  flourish  in  this  land,  and  didst  extol 
Saddharma  pundarika — Hokekyd —     • 
As  the  sole  Scripture  of  the  Lotus  Law. 
What  mad  ?  thought  I. — Nay,  in  the  company 
Of  fools  the  wise  man  seemeth  to  be  mad. 
For  wisdom  ever  weareth  cap  and  bells 
When  fools  do  judge  of  her.     Therefore  the  more 
I  sought  thee  that  thou  mightest  be  my  Lord 
And  I  thy  servant.** 
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**  Nay,  no  servant  thoa. 
They  who  in  evil  times  defend  the  Truth 
Are  warriors,  but  not  servants, — therefore  thou 
Mayst  be  my  sohlier. 

*'  Canst  thou  bear  the  fight,. 
The  veiled  neglect,  the  hard  indifference, 
Tht  bitter  scorn  and  base  malignity 
That  ofiiced  Error  bears  against  the  Truth 
Left  in  the  cold  outsido  ?  Or  canst  thou  be 
Naught  but  a  voice  that,  through  long  weary  years. 
Cries  in  the  desert  of  the  coming  dawn. 
To  men  whose  ears  and  eyes  are  closed  and  barred 
To  every  access  of  unwelcome  facts, 
Who  love  the  shadow -biittles  of  the  night 
Above  the  glorious  victory  of  Truth  ? 
liemember,  I  alone  light  *gainst   the  World, 
And  none  there  are  to  help  me,  but  the  Truth 
And  my  good  conscience.     Shouldst  thou  follow  me. 
Naught  have  I  but  the  Truth  to  offer  thee. 
Promotion  cometh  not  to  such  hs  me 
That  dare  to  think  against  the  current  thought, 
^lierefore,  bethink  thee,  ere  thou  follow  me.** 

To  whom  the  other  :  **  Yea,  my  Lord  I  can 
Stand  with  thee  *gaiust  the  tide  of  current  thought. 
For  I  have  found  the  current  thought  but  vain, 
And  all  yiis  jargon  of  the  Vehicles, 
Wlierein  men  ride  according  to  their  powers 
To  various  havens,  heavens,  or  nothingness. 
Are  but  the  fancied  dreams  of  foolish  men. 
For  Truth  is  One,  and  Shaka*s  Truth  is  One, 
And  that  Great  Heart  that  ])eats  in  all  the  world 
Is  only  One,  and  thus  the  Hope  of  Man 
Is  only  One — and  tliou,  0  Lord,  hast  dared 
To  teacli  this  Oneness  hi  diversity, 
So  will  I  follow  thee,  thou  holy  man.*' 
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VI 

A  sudden  storm  upon  the  rock-bouud  coast 

Of  IdzUy  and  amidst  the  waves  a  ship, 

With  low-reefed  sail  scudding  before  the  wind 

To  gain  the  safety  of  the  open  sea. 

Near  it  a  low  rock,  half  a  mile  from  land, 

The  home  of  gulls  and  sea  mews,  where  the  spray, 

Dashing  with  fury  covers  all  the  crag 

With  snow-white  foam,  and,  underneath,  the  tide 

Roars  like  the  thunder  through  the  hollow  cave, 

And  undermining  tunnels. 

On  the  rock. 
With  rosary  in  hand,  his  bright  eye  fixed 
In  meditation,  stands  a  priestly  man. 
And  heedless  of  the  tumult  of  the  storm, 
Recites  his  evening  orisons — as  though 
He  knelt  in  peace  within  some  country  shrine 
Embosomed  in  a  pine  grove's  holy  calm. 

For  in  the  Shdgan*s  town,  Kamaknra, 
Daily  from 'early  mom  to  dewy  eve, 
Choosing  some  crowded  corner  of  the  street, 
Our  Nichiren  had  preached  the  holy  Law 
That  he  had  foimd  within  the  Lotus-book  ; 
And  when  the  crowd,  attracted  by  the  drum. 
And  loud  stentorian  voice  of  him  that  spake, 
Had  gathered  round  to  hear  him,  he  denounced 
With  measureless  invective  all  the  sects 
That  culled  themselves  the  Buddha's  following, 
That  neither  knew,  nor  loved,  nor  followed 
The  teachings  of  their  Lord. 

And  some  that  beard 
Passed  with  a  sneering  shrug — **  Look  at  that  fool  I 
This  comes  from  over- study  : — he  is  mad, 
Audn  too  much  learnig's  done  it." 
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But  the  re8t» 
Wincing  at  some  home  thrust — some  bitter  taunt 
That  laid  right  bare  some  hidden  course  of  sin, 
Laughed, — but  with  anger — and  the  angry  laugh 
Gave  birth  to  ruder  violence,  till  the  crowd 
Jostled  the  preacher  from  his  vantage  coign. 
And  drove  him  off  with  sticks  and  flying  stones. 
But  Nichiren,  uudaimted,  came  again, 
And  with  the  sun's  first  rays  began  to  preach 
The  same  old  sermon,  crying  in  the  streets 
To  shame  the  false  professors  of  the  Law, 

And  every  night  at  sunset  he  returned 
To  that  lone  cottage  'midst  the  shifting  dunes, 
"Where,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  rustic  lamp. 
He  penned  a  book — the  mirror  of  his  soul — 
Strong,  vehement,  and  couched  in  bitter  words, 
In  which  he  prayed  the  Sh6gun's  Majesty 
To  take  good  counsel  for  the  Empire's  weal,  ^ 

And  extirpate  these  shoots  of  heresy 
That  choke  the  good  seed  of  the  Holy  Law. 
For,  verily,  the  Ruler's  chief  concern  should  be 
JTo  make  Religion  prosper — and  the  Truth 
Alone  can  make  a  nation's  lasting  Pence. 

But  when  the  Shdgun  read  the  audacious  book 
That  dared  to  speak  so  fiercely  of  the  Church, 
And  macerate  the  sins  of  vicious  priests. 
Exposing  to  the  world  schismatic  ways 
And  paths  of  heresy,  his  heart  was  stirred 
To  anger,  and  he  banished  Nichiren 
To  rocky  Idzu. — ♦*  There,  my  gentleman, 
Preach  till  you're  hoarse  about  the  Lotus  Liw, 
Aud  save  the  crows  from  schism  and  heresy." 

So  Nichiren  was  placed  upon  a  ship  and  sent 
Across  the  bay  to  Ito  ;  where  the  sea, 
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With  roaring  breakers,  beat  against  the  shore, 
And  boiling  surf  was  dashed  against  the  cliffs, 
And  sudden  tempest  lashed  the  pent-up  waves. 
Which,  when  the  mariners  beheld,  they  feared 
A  near  approach,  and  coming  .to  a  rock. 
The  home  of  gulls  and  seamews,  far  fi'om  land, 
They  made  their  captive  leave  the  ship  and  leap 
Upon  the  rocky  islet — **  In  that  bay,** 
They  cried,  **  lies  Ito,  now  your  prison-home. 
When  the  sea  calms,  then  you  may  swim  to  shore." 
With  that  they  turned,  and  stood  to  sea,  and  left 
Poor  Nichiren  alone  upon  that  rock. 

But  he,  as  one  inured  to  danger,  stood 

Upon  the  level  summit  of  the  isle. 

Beaten  with  surf  and  howled  around  by  wind, 

And  from  his  breast  produced  the  well-thumbed  book, 

And,  standing  there  in  posture  worshipful. 

Intoned  his  evening  orisons,  and  his  voice, 

Rising  above  the  discord  of  the  storms. 

Was  borne  upon  the  gale  towards  the  shore 

Like  some  loud  signal  bell  upon  a  buoy 

That  sounds  to  warn  the  mariners  from  harm. 


Just  then  an  aged  sailor  from  his  hut, 

That  neatled  half-way  up  the  hollow  chine, 

Embowered  in  orange  trees,  came  out  to  view 

The  havoc  of  the  tempest.     As  he  stood. 

The  loud,  shrill,  cadence*  of  the  Buddhist  prayers 

Struck  on  his  ear,  and  looking  out  to  sea, 

He  saw  upon  the  distant  isle  of  rock 

A  priest,  unmoved,  saying  evensong, 

Right  in  the  cauldron  of  the  boiling  surge, 

^*  Ah  me  !**  cried  he,  **  some  ship\vrecked  traveller, 
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Thrown  from  his  ship  into  the  stormy  deep. 
Has  swum  to  that  precipitous  rock,  and  climbed 
Its  slippery  sides  : — e'en  now,  methinks,  he  prays  ; 
And  I'm  the  answer  heaven  has  scut  to  him." 


With  that  he  strode  down  to  the  roaring  beach 
And  launched  his  skiff,  and  sculled  her  out  to  sea, 
Nor  recked  of  danger,  till  he  reached  the  shore, 
And  safe  returning  brought  the  priest  to  land. 
There  in  that  cottage  in  the  leafy  chine. 
Close  to  a  spring  that  bubbles  from  the  earth, 
Boiling  as  from  some  cauldron  underground, 
Three  years  the  aged  sailor  and  his  wife 
Tended  the  exiled  Nichiren  with  care 
And  fond  attention,  like  their  only  son. 
And  he,  who  had  no  silver  in  his  purse, 
No  earthly  power  of  recompense,  bestowed 
That  which  ho  had — the  gift  of  Truth — and  taught 
The  Lotus  Scripture  of  the  Holy  Law, 
And  all  the  saving  doctrine. 

Thus  it  came, 
That  out  of  evil  Heaven  contrived  the  good. 
And  even  in  that  mountain  land  remote, 
The  drum  of  righteousness  began  to  beat. 

VII. 

Crowds  in  the  dusty  thoroughfares, 

And  on  all  faces  dwells  a  look  of  fear. 

And  at  a  corner  near  the  palace  gate 

There  stands  a  crowd  around  the  meagre  priest 

Who,  with  excited  look  and  eager  voice, 

Is  stirring  up  the  fear- struck  crowd  to  wrath  : 

**  Did  I  not  tell  you  ofttimes,  as  I  stood 

Here  at  this  corner,  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
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Hung  o'er  this  land,  her  people  and  her  lords  ? 
Yet.  you  believed  me  not,  and  when  I  strove 
With  earnestness  to  witness  to  the  truth, 
And  root  out  error,  you  misliked  my  words, 
And  sought  to  take  my  life  by  guile  or  force. 
Yes  ;  and  tlie  Sh5gun  too  became  my  foe, 
And  drove  me  hence  to  exile. — But  you  see 
Now,  that  I  spoke  the  Truth  :  the  stroke  of  Heaven 
Has  fallen  with  pestilence  upon  the  land  ; 

Who  amongst  you  that  mourns  not  for  his  dead. 

Snatched  from  him  prematurely  by  the  plague 

That  spares  nor  lowly  hut  nor  royal  halls  ? 

And  has  there  not  been  fear  throughout  the  land 

Of  fierce  invasion  by  the  Mogul  hordes  ? 

Do  not  j'our  hearts  now  fail  you  ? — Do  j'o  ask, 

Why  this  distress — this  fear, — this  pestilence  ? 

Look  at  yourselves,  your  sins,  your  heresies  ! 

They  are  the  cause  of  all  your  present  woes  : 

Therefore  be  guided  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Denounce  these  wicked  teachers  and  their  ways. 

Weary  the  ShOguu  with  your  boisterous  plaints. 

Till  Truth  prevail  and  it  be  deemed  a  crime 

To  ofier  up  a  prayer  to  Amida, 

Or  meditate  on  nothing  or  repeat 

The  silly  sounds  of  mystic  Sanskrit  words. 

Save  only  such  as  from  the  HokekyO 

I  and  I  only  can  expound  to  you.*' 

So  day  by  day  before  the  palace  walls 

Our  Nichiren  provoked  them  with  his  talk. 

Lashing  their  errors  with  his  scathing  tongue  ; 

And  day  by  day  the  people's  murmurs  grew 

Louder  and  stronger,  and  the  active  foes 

Of  Nichiren  besought  the  Shogun's  self 

Once  and  for  all  to  stay  the  preacher's  tongue, 

Lest  his  fierce  eloquence  disturb  the  state. 
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So  fi'Oiu  tho  palace  went  the  officers 

With  swords  and  staves  and  dragged  him  from  his  post, 

Eight  in  the  fervid  midst  of  his  harangues, 

And  led  liim  fortb  to  die  upon  tho  sands 

By  virtue  of  the  mindate  of  their  lord. 

There  where  the  solitary  sivnd  hills  stretch 

Towards  Enoshima  and  the  jutting  crag 

Of  Koshigoye,  the  sad  cavalcade 

Stopped  and  the  prisoner,  kneeling  on  a  mat, 

Prepared  himself  to  meet  a  martyr's  death. 

Thrice,  as  he  knelt  upon  the  mat  and  prayed, 

With  rosary  in  hand,  and  face  up-turued, 

**  Hail  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lotus  Law,  *' 

He  gave  the  signal  to  the  officer 

Who  stood  with  sword  drawn  for  the  deadly  stroke. 

Thrice  did  the  doughty  executioner 

Upraise  the  flashing  hlade  as  though  to  strike. 

And,  thrice  the  lightnhig  from  the  angry  sky 

Descending  stayed  the  uplifted  stroke  of  death, 

And  all  men  stood  and  wondered  !  and  he  rose 

Acquitted  by  the  open  doom  of  Heaven, 

As  one  on  whom  the  h}ind  of  death  had  lost 

Its  power — one  l^rought  back  from  death  to  life. 

Henceforth,  unlet,  he  went  upon  his  way, 

And,  witli  a  power  from  anotlier  world. 

Preached  to  the  people  from  his  holy  book. 

And  tauglit  the  One  True  Path  of  Buddha's  Law, 

CONCLUSION. 

A  quiet  tomb  amidst  the  pine-clad  hills 
'Of  Ikegami,  looking  o'er  the  sea 
Towards  the  mountains  of  that  eastern  land 
Where  Nichiren  was  bred,  and  where  he  preaclied 
His  first  great  sermon  on  the  Lotus  Law. 
And  near  tlie  tomb  a  pair  of  tomples  stand 
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Embowered  iu  sombre  piues,  and  worshippers 

Oifer  uuceasing  prayers,  and  uoisy  drums, 

By  day  and  night  proclaim  the  holy  Law, 

That  came  to  bring  a  sword  throughout  the  land  ; 

And  peaceful  pigeons  flutter  on  the  roofs 

And  build  their  nests  beneath  the  mighty  eaves, 

Fittest  inhnbitants  of  sacred  spots.? 

Of  these  twin  Temples,  one  is  plain  and  bare, 

And  on  its  unused  floor  are  piled  up 

Benches,  and  boards,  and  timbers,  broken  lamps 

And  boxes  full  of  mouldering  properties 

Right  up  to  Shaka's  lotus  pedestal ; 

The  other  richly  carved,  with  ornaments 

Of  gold  and  tinsel,  costly  lamps  and  seats. 

And  richly  lacquered  altars,  upon  which 

There  lie  the  sacriflcial  cakes  of  dough, 

Perpetual  ottbrings,  and  incense  smoke 

Sends  up  a  ceaseless  fragrance  with  the  prayers 

Of  many  worshippers,  who  bow  before 

The  great  red  idol  of  Saint  Nichiren  I 

Thus  he  who  grieved  because  Lord  Amida 

Drove  Shaka  from  his  lotus  pedestal, 

Usurps  himself  the  self- same  upstart  place. 

And  Shaka  yields  to  greater  Nichiren 

The  chief  seat  in  the  Temple  and  the  heart  I 

So  that  great  spendthrift  son.  Posterity, 

Reverses  all  the  labours  of  a  life, 

And  builds  a  costly  sepulchre  to  hold 

The  bones  of  him  whose  works  it  follows  not  I 

So  peace  be  to  thy  soul,  good  Nichiren, 
And  in  tliat  Unseen  World,  where  thou  art  now, 
Mav*st  thou  behold  the  Christ  thou  knew'st  not  here^ 
And  so  approach  the  highest  realm  of  Trutli, 
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The  kiiowliMlt^o  nl'  the  Fjithor  and  the  Son, 
"NYhorcin  consists  ahmc  etiTnal  lifo. 

And  thou,  oh  Clirist,  fultil  thy  porfect  work, 
Biiihl  up  thy  Church  witli  ovory  j^ift  and  graoo. 
To  bliow  to  liU'U  tho  wisdom  nianifohl 
That  dwells  in  (lod — takiC  to  thyself  once  more 
Thy  Kingdom  upon  earth,  and  reign  a  king. 
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